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Acquirements  of  Amanuenses. 


By  Kendrick  C.  Hill, 
117  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

CHAPTER  III. 

READY  REFERENCE. 
0/  a  r^adp  mind. — Holy  Bible. 


EADY  REFERENCE  is  the 
g^reatest  time-saver  and  time- 
aider. 

Tune  is  an  inestimable,  incom- 
parable  recource,  so  regarded  by 
those  who  succeed,  but  woefully  wasted  by 
those  who  are  failing.  The  greatest  pos- 
session is  /jVm^,  for  it  is  Hfe^  and  all  have  this 
^reat  possession. 

We  should  not  only  aim  to  attain  that 
knowledg^e  ivhich  is  useful^  but  it  should  be 
alphabetical  in  arrangement  and  adapted  for 
teady  reference ;  in  other  words,  our  minds 
^ould  be  so  indexed  that  the  contents 
thereof  mifirht  not  be  hidden  treasures  of  no 
practical  use,  but  always  accessible  on  a 
moment's  notice  and  thereby  ofmuch  value. 

*        *       * 

Ready  Re/erefue  always  has  been  recog- 
mzed  as  an  important  factor  in  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  and  human  activity,  but 
never  so  much  as  to-day.  Time  is  so  vastly 
more  valuable  now  than  of  old,  for  we  are 
no   longer    plodding   pilgrims,    but   active 

ioers we  travel  by  minutes  and  not  by  days 

—welive  lightning  lives,  move  by  electricity, 
and  have  our  being  daily  in  a  sphere,  the 
scope  of  which  is  the  whole  wide  world. 
The  contrast  is  most  marked  between  the 
time  of  the  stage-coach,  the  courier  and 
eoinc  afoot,  and  these  times  when  every- 
thing is  done  by  **  special  delivery."  be  it 
our  letters,  our  persons,  or  our  goods. 


Books  of  ready  reference  only  are  sought 
after  by  practical  people  of  the  present — e,  g,, 
Little'.*}  "Historical  Lights,"  741  pages, 
index  216  pages  ;  Hoy t- Ward  "  Cyclopaedia 
of  Practical  Quotations,"  634  pages,  index 
265  pages. 

Although  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is 
alphabetically  arranged,  there  is  an  index  in 
the  back  of  each  of  the  twenty-four  volumes, 
and  the  twenty-fifth  volume  comprises  a 
general  index  of  991  pages.  This  is  to 
enable  a  person  to  find  whatever  may  be 
wanted,  and  to  find  it  quickly.  What  a 
lesson  it  suggests  and  teaches ! 

From  this  I  observe  that  many  men  are 
but  books  of  ready  reference ^  human  ency- 
clopaedias, as  it  were,  of  knowledge  and  vast 
information ;  not  merely  men  who  know 
much,  but  from  whom  only  little  can  be 
gained,  but  living  books,  copiously  indexed 
(with  cross  referendes  and  all  that),  which 
may  be  leafed  over  and  over,  from  A  to  Z, 
with  the  gratifying  result  of  securing  what- 
ever information  may  be  desired.  They  are 
useful  human  volumes,  bound  within  the 
lids  of  human  life.  Such  men  succeed  and 
do  not  live  in  vain.  In  fact,  the  present  age 
has  no  use  for  a  person  who  is  not  ready^ 
and  who,  when  referred  to  and  leafed  over 
and  consulted,  cannot  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  occasion  then  and  there.    It  is  notu  or 

never. 

«        «       « 

A  set  of  books  kept  little  by  little  each 
day,  is  a  complete  history  of  a  firm's  busi- 
ness, even  to  the  most  minute  detail,  and  all 
adapted  to  ready  reference ^  too— otherwise 
said  books  would  be  virtually  useless  to  all 
practical  purposes.  From  the  book  of 
original  entry  (Day  Book)  to  that  of  debits 
and  credits  (Journal),  all  the  way  through  to 
*'  the  merchant's  encyclopaedia  "  (Ledger), 
it  is  one  mammoth  index  of  countless 
thousands  of  business  transactions,  and  so  we 
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say  that  "bookkeeping  is  recording  the 
dealings  of  a  business/'  or  is  **  a.  history  of 
business  transactions."  What  mercantile 
house  would  give  a  cent  for  a  set  of  books 
unfitted  for  ready  reference^  names,  dates, 
dollars  and  all  so  methodically  and  painstak- 
ingly arranged  as  to  be  momentarily  acces- 
sible to  gain  any  point  of  knowledge  or  fact 
therein  contained,  not  of  to-day  merely,  but 
from  the  time  the  business  was  born.  This 
is  the  wisdom  of  bookkeeping,  to  put  it  down 
in  black  and  white  and  so  that  it  may  always 
be  readily  found. 

Yes,  indeed,  there  is  more  to  the  science 
of  the  accounts  than  the  equalizabon  of 
debits  and  credits,  the  greatest  feature  of 
bookkeeping  is  its  wonderful  adaption  to 

ready  reference, 

*       «       « 

So  with  all  such  mechanical  and  clerical 
work  important  matters  should  be  recorded. 
By  degrees  they  will  accumulate  until  they 
become  a  valuable  collection  of  facts  and 
figures. 

Amanuenses  have  lots  of  opportunity  to 
do  their  own  bookkeepings  so  to  speak,  in  the 
massing  of  material  that  shall  prove  valuable 
^OT  itsusefulnesst  such  material  as  no  mind, 
however  gifted,  can  carry  along  with  other 
weightier  burdens. 

How  to  do  this  will  be  discussed  and 
discoursed  upon  in  the  next  chapter. 


Les^bility. 

John  Watson. 

The  subject  of  legibility,  as  it  relates  to 
shorthand,  is  worthy  of  more  earnest  atten- 
tion than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon 
it.  Legibility  has  its  limits;  it  can  never 
quite  equal  longhand,  but  even  the  most 
legible  forms  of  shorthand  are  not  so  clear 
as  they  might  be  made. 

The  legibility  of  a  system  is  best  measured 
by  the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be  read  by 
pupils  who  have  hitherto  only  written  it. 
This  may  be  called  the  innate  legibility  of  a 
system,  and  it  is  at  this  stage  that  our  interest 
in  the  investigation  of  the  subject  ought  to 
centre,  for,  with  time  and  experience,  dis- 
tinctions become  less  marked,  so  that  ulti- 
mately all  systems  seem  to  be  read  by  their 
respective  writers  with  equal  facility.  Yet, 
who  can  doubt  that  the  natural  legibility  of  a 
system  is  of  permanent  advantage  to  the  user, 


or  that  some  systems  are  ever  read  ''as 
through  a  glass,  darkly, "  while  others  impose 
less  strain  on  the  sight  and  on  the  mind  ? 
Even  within  the  Pitman  system  the  degree  of 
legibility  is  as  variable  as  are  the  many  varie- 
ties of  which  that  system  is  the  parent.  The 
innate  legibility  of  the  older  forms  of  these 
is  proverbially  small,  while  that  of  some  of 
the  later  varieties  may  well  challenge  com- 
parison with  anything  afloat  in  the  shape  of 
shorthand. 

What,  then,  is  the  secret,  or  what  the  con- 
ditions of  this  desirable  property  as  already 
realized  and  susceptible  of  further  develop- 
ment in  the  Pitman  system  ?  Assuredly  the 
solution  is  not  to  be  found  in  vowel-expres- 
sion, for  legibility  actually  grows  as  the  im- 
portance of  vowel-marks  diminishes ;  the 
reporting  style,  as  I  know  it,  is  more  legible 
than  the  corresponding  style  ever  was.  The 
secret  does  not  lie  in  making  the  alphabet 
itself  a  multum  in  parvo  or  in  crowding  the 
maximum  of  nuaning  into  a  word,  after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Strickland,  for  we  regard  our 
alphabet  as  a  mere  foundation,  and,  in  our 
outlines,  only  the  bolder  features  of  words — 
surds  rather  than  sonants,  the  body  rather 
than  the  soul  of  the  language — are  repre- 
sented. In  phonography,  as  fitted  for  report- 
ing, there  is  but  little  truth  in  the  claim  that 
we  write  by  sound. 

The  sources  of  legibility  are  pretty  well 
understood,  and  might  be  stated  in  a  few 
words,  but  its  realization  in  full  measure  is 
open  to  those  only  who  are  prepared  to  throw 
prejudice  aside  and  carry  out  details  in  har- 
mony with  those  principles. 

The  pernicious  doctrine  that  excessive 
brevity  is  essential  to  speed  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  difficulty  experienced  inreading. 
shorthand.  Culminating  in  Graham,  the 
influence  of  that  long-established  style  of 
writing  affects  and  impairs  all  other  forms  of 
phonography.  There  is  hardly  a  text-book 
that  would  not  be  greatly  improved  by 
lengthening  many  outlines  and  ridding  it  of 
begrahamed  word-signs  and  contractions. 

Then,  again,  the  incorporation  (when  prac- 
ticable) of  first-class  mechanical  improve- 
ments, by  whomsoever  invented,  is  much 
needed  in  some  quarters  to  set  off  to  advan- 
tage the  many  featureless  forms  of  forty  years 
ago— outlines  that  are  striking,  angular  or 
flowing  (but  not  meandering) ;  not  too  brief, 
but,  above  all  things,   easy  of  execution. 


The  Stenographer 
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Tliesft  are  the  kind  of  outlines— outlines  that 
wdl  stand  rough  usage — for  which  Mr. 
Dement  constantly  calls,  but  can  never  hope 
to  obtadn  within  the  "  old  system." 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  here,  before  un- 
willing eyes,  the  part  that  the  so-called  "  new 
vowel-scale  "  plays  in  promoting  legibility, 
but  to  me  it  seems  as  important  as  any  prin- 
ciple that  can  be  named.  The  degree  of 
mnaie  legibility  in  any  scheme  of  shorthand 
can  be  quite  approximately  determined  by 
experiment,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  all  teach- 
ers should  be  interested  in  knowing  just  how 
it  stands  in  that  respect  with  the  shorthand 
they  are  teaching. 

It  would  be  rash  to  suppose  that  joined- 
vowel  or  other  systems  are  necessarily  less 
legible  than  the  Pitman  has  become — they 
usually  claim  to  be  more  so^but  happily 
there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  mere  asser- 
tion ;  plausibility  should  give  place  to  proof. 


More  Truth. 

By  Old  Truth  Himself. 
No.  5. 

Assuming  that  you  have  secured  a  com- 
petent and  honorable  instructor,  what  is  the 
next  point  to  be  considered  ?    Has  it  never 
occurred  to  you  that  a  student  owes  a  duty 
to  his  teacher,  fully  as  significant  and  impor- 
tant as  the  duty  which  the  instructor  owes 
the  pupil  ?    This  statement  is  logically  and 
undeniably  correct.    You  have  no  right  to 
cause  a  waste  of  your  teacher's  time,  energy 
and  mentality,  by  reason  of  your  willful  inat- 
tention   or    your    obstinate    carelessness. 
You  pay  him  dollars,  and  you  demand  of 
him  the  value  thereof.     He  can  notgtve'^u 
this  value,  if  you  prevent  him  from  so  doing. 
You  must  place  no  obstacle  in  his  pathway. 
To  the  high-minded,  zealous  instructor,  rep- 
utation is  very  dear.     It  is  his  capital,  far 

more  so  than  the  money  he  expends  for 
furniture  and  accessories.  This  reputation 
is  like  a  pane  of  glass,  a  breath  will  mar  its 
purity  in  the  eyes  of  casual  observers.  If  a 
oupil  prevents  him  from  accomplishing  the 
iill  measure  of  his  power,  the  results  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  reputation  of  the  teacher. 
By  discharging  your  full  duty  to  your  instruc- 
tor, you  will  be  also  doing  your  duty  by  your- 
«lf ;  for  you  owe  yourself  the  best  that  lies 
n  you.  Your  motives  can  not  be  too  honor- 
ible,  your  ambition  can  not  be  too  high.    To 


be  sure,  all  should  be  tempered  by  modesty. 
It  is  not  essential  that  you  should  consider 
yourself  a  genius,  merely  because  you  aspire 
to  the  accomplishment  of  great  deeds.  Base 
all  your  acts  and  calculations  upon  the  rocks 
of  sincerity,  uprightness  and  progressive  de- 
termination, and  you  cannot  go  far  astray. 
Then  your  success  or  failure  will  be  deter- 
mined solely  by  the  conditions  over  which 
you  have  no  control. 


Stenography  and  Composition. 

By  James  H.  Cousins,    • 

Author  of  "  Ben  Madighan  "  and  other  poems. 

Edhor  of  The  Phonographic  BulUiin, 

Bblfast,  I r bland. 

As  surely  as  the  little  leaven  leaveneth  the 
whole  lump,  so  surely  will  the  stenographic 
art  spread  its  influence  through  every  branch 
and  department  of  our  being.  Professional 
and  commercial  life,  broadly  speaking,  have 
long  ago  drawn  mto  their  fibres  the  enliv- 
ening sap,  and  it  only  remains  for  that  old 
leveller,  time,  to  send  it,  with  all  its  bless- 
ings, right  along  into  the  smallest  twig  and 
tiniest  leaf.  To  those  who  have  been  longer 
in  the  field  of  stenographic  activety  than  I, 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  much  interest  to 
^M^tch  the  steady  and  irresistible  manner  in 
which  it  has  found,  and  is  still  finding,  its 
way  into  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  places 
and  uses.  To  the  whole  world,  of  course, 
its  use  for  newspaper  purposes — in  the  old 
world  at  any  rate — has  been  apparent. 
Well  can  we  recollect  the  time  when  we 
immediately  set  down  every  one  who  knew 
shorthand  as  a  "  rej^orter,  "the  mind  seeming 
at  once  to  draw  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  everyone  who  could  write  shorthand 
must  needs  do  it  for  the  newspaper.  But, 
when  we  were  children  we  thought  as  chil- 
dren, we  acted  as  children  ;  now,  however, 
when  we  are — ahem — men  (the  **  ahem  "  is 
personal),  we  think  as  men,  and  we  know 
that  this  entrancing  art  is  applicable  to  every 
conceivable — aye,  and  inconceivable — phase 
of  modem  existence. 

But,  as  regards  the  litterateur — and  I  wish 
my  readers  to  mark  that  I  draw  a  broad  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  reporter,  as  or- 
dinarily understood,  who  takes  notes  of  pro- 
ceedings and  utterances,  and  dishes  them  up 
for  the  daily  or  weekly,  and  the  man  whose 
writings  are  the  product  of  his  brain  either 
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in  prose  or  verse  ;  who  whets  his  appetite 
on  inspiration  and  satiates  it  on  thought. 
I  say,  as  regards  its  utility  to  the  latter,  but 
little  has  been  said  compared  with  other 
subjects  which  have  been  hackneyed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  have  long  since 
reached,  so  to  speak,  the  barrelled* organ 
stage. 

Primarily,  of  course,  its  chiefest  use  is  in 
the  capture  and  preservation  of  thoughts, 
which,  if  allowed  to  pass,  are  lost — perhaps 
forever.    The  human  mind  the  world  over, 
whether  the  body  that  enshrines  it  swelters 
in  the  scorching  beams  of  a  tropical  sun  or 
freezes  beneath  the  icy  breath  of  Boreas, 
though  differing  in    quantity,  quality  and 
power,  is  governed  by  certain  ruling  prin- 
iples  common  to  all,  and  I  think  I  am  safe 
m  saying  that  there  is  not  a  single  literary 
man,   who,   when  a  subject  is   conceived, 
does*nt  swing  the  telescope  of  his   mind 
round  and  round  the  horizon  of  his  intellec- 
tual knowledge  in  search  of  thoughts  and 
ideas  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  who  has 
not  to  expend  some  portion  of  time  in  con- 
sidering and  marshalling  them  to  the  best 
advantage.    How  useful,  then,  is  a  practical 
knowledge  of  stenography  which  will  enable 
him,  when  an  idea  is  detected,  to  instantly 
commit  it  to  paper  without  fear  of  its  ^scape, 
and  allow  him  to  rush  on  to  the  next  which 
crops  up,  for,  when  a  literary  man  is  at  full 
pressure,  especially  if  he  be  of  that  electrical 
temperament  which  is  sensible  of  the  slightest 
breath,  his  pace  is  anything  but  a  slow  one.. 
Or,  again,  he  may  have  his  subject  dealt 
with  and  thrown  aside  ;  or  he  may  have 
pickled  it,  as  it  were,  and  set  a  watch-dog  at 
the  door  of  his  mind,  with  one  eye  closed 
and  the  other  just  a  little  bit  open  to  light  on 
any  stray  morsels  passing  which  might  be 
suitable  for  the  subject;    then,  ashore  or 
afloat,  afoot  or  astride,  in  train  or  team,  or, 
it  may  be  in  that  dreatpy  state  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  something  may  appear  sud- 
denly in  sight ;  instantly  the  dog  jumps  and 
siezes  it,  or,  to  come  down  from  metaphor 
to   plain    English,    the   stenographic  skill 
comes  to  his  aid,  his  note  book  is  whipped 
out — or,  if  he  hasn't  one  at  hand,  the  rim  of 
his  hat  or  his  cuff  will  suffice — and  a  num- 
ber of  curly-wurlies  appear,  embodying  the 
comet  like  thought. 

Or,  perhaps  in  the  rush  and  roar  of  busi- 
ness,    when    the    mind    is    occupied    and 


strained  to  its  utmost  tension  by  some  mat- 
ter foreign  to  literary  work,  an  idea,  startling 
in  its  beauty  and  vividness,  suddenly  pokes 
its  nose  right  in  the  middle  of  a  sheet  of 
crooked  figures  or  just  at  the  tot-up  of  a 
knotty  balance  sheet ;  out  pops  the  pencil, 
and  on  anything  convenient,' even  to  the 
wall  or  floor,  down  it  goes  like  a  diamond 
in  the  rough — to  speak  figuratively  again — 
to  be  polished  when  leisure  permits,  and  the 
line  of  figures  progress  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Let  me  give  an  instance  from  my  own 
short  life  which  will  directly   convey  my 
meaning,  and  the  lesson  I  would  desire  to 
teach  to  those  not  yet  initiated.   On  a  warm, 
warm  day  one  June,  at  a  little  seaside  town, 
twelve  miles  from  my  native  city,  I  was  slop- 
ing on  a  certain  Sabbath.     In  the  course  of 
the  day  when  passing  the  steps  of  one  of  the 
churches  of  the  town,  I  observed  a  man 
kicking  what  appeared  to  be  a  fluttering  rag 
down  those  steps  to  the  street      The  rag, 
however,   continued  to  flutter,  and   on   a 
closer  examination  I  found  it  to  be  a  poor, 
little  swallow,  bleeding  and  dying,  its  wing 
having   been    broken    by   some   unknown 
means.      My    heart   was   touched    and   I 
attended  the  patient  sufferer  almost  until, 
with  the  setting  of  the  Summer  sun,  the  grim 
conqueror  closed  its  pleading  eyes.     The 
incident   passed    from    ilny    mind ;    twelve 
months  or  more  afterwards  I  was,  in  the 
dusk  of  another  Summer  evening,   passing 
along  a  quiet  country  road.    I  know  not  how 
it  was,  but  the  witching  hour  of  twilight  had 
thrown  its  magic  over  me,  and  the  wheep  of 
a  swallow,  as  it  skimmed  by  me,  brought 
up    with    increased    vividness   that    reflex 
action  of  which  Wordsworth    speaks,  the 
whole  circumstance  connected  with  the  treat- 
ment and  death  of  the  swallow,  and  in  a 
moment  my  note  book  contained  the  char- 
acters representing  the  following : 

**  No  more  shall  thou,  sweet  harbinger  of 

Spring, 
Soar  in  the  radiant  glow  of  Southern  skies. 
Or  sportive  chase  a  birdie's  dearest  prize 
In  Summer's  golden  eve  on  lightning  wing  : 
Soon  shall  thy  panting  heart  feel  death's 

sharp  sting, 
And  dark  oblivion  settle  o'er  thine  eyes  ; 
Peace  never-ending  soon  shall  still  thy  cries, 
And  coming  night  Eternal  rest  shall  bring." 
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Here  I  was  stopped  and  the  remaining:  six 
lines  of  the  sonnet  were  left  unfinished.  A 
short  time  afterwards  I  had  occasion  to 
journey  by  train  to  the  self-same  town,  and, 
during  the  course  of  the  journey,  the  clouds 
n'hicb  had  lowered  overhead  began  to  dis- 
diarge,  and  a  drop  of  rain  lit  on  the  window 
just  beside  my  face.  With  the  motion  of 
the  train  a  corresponding  train  of  thought 
started  up  in  my  mind,  and  in  two  minutes 
the  remainder  of  the  sonnet  on  the  swallow 
was  dotted  down  as  follows : 
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("[But,  little  bird,  tho'  spumed  by  heartless 

man, 
Think  not  no  pitying  eye  thy  fall  did  see ; 
Ah !  hear  you  not  the  patter  on  the  pane  ? 
The  Heavenly  Father  drops  a  tear  for  thee. 
Now,  little  bird,  thy  wearied  eyelids  close, 
Wliile  I  press  on. to  face  new  cares  and 

woes,") 

Thus  my  sonnet  was  finished,  and,  of 
course,  afterward  cleaned  up — and  thus  in 
a  hundred  different  ways  can  stenography 
be  made  the  servant  of  the  person  of  a  liter- 
ary turn  of  mind. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  other  things 
to  be  said,  but  inspiration^  time  and  space 
have  run  out,  so  I  leave  the  matter  here,  to 
be  dealt  with  in  other  ways  by  those  more 
capable  than  I. 

The  Canadian  Shorthand  Review,  Vol.  i. 
No.  I,  May,  1894,  published  at  Toronto, 
Canada,  by  T.  B.  Benness,  just  received. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Longlev,  of  South  Pasadena, 
California,  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
P-^pulist  convention  recently  held  at  Sacra- 
I  ^to. 

L  J.  Shalvkv,  who  is  well  known  by 
I  any  of  our  readers  as  the  stenographer  to 
t  e  Grand  Jury  of  New  York  City,  writes  as 
(  Hows:  "Enclosed  please  find  {i.oo  for 
!  bscription  to  the  best  of  stenographic 
I  agazines."  Thanks,  Mr.  Shalvey,  for  your 
1  onerous  words  of  appreciation. 


Silent  Pain — Joyous  Joy. 

John  Watson. 

In  pain,  howe'er  severe  the  smart, 
Silent,  and  locked  within  my  heart, 
I  bear  it  as  something  all  my  own, 
Trust  it  and  share  it  with  God  alone, 
For  even  if  my  heart  would  break 
No  song  can  I  sing,  no  comfort  take. 

But,  O  what  a  change !  with  happiness  here, 
I  long  to  shout  it  in  every  ear  ; 
From  heart  to  heart  to  bear  it  along, 
Nor  will  have  I  to  suppress  my  song  ; 
Each  pleasure  a  poem  'twere  surely  sin 
If  silence  should  hold  any  part  therein. 

— From  ike  German. 


Where  to  Keep  Extra  Shuttles  for 
the  Hammond  Typewriter. 

Editor  Stenographer  : 

**  I  would  like  to  suggest,  for  the  benefit  oi 
those  of  your  readers  using  the  "shuttle" 
Hammond  machines,  and  who,  like  myself, 
have  extra  shuttles  which  they  desire  to 
have  handy  for  instant  use,  that  they  can 
keep  these  extra  parts  where  they  can 
always  be  found  immediately,  by  cutting  a 
straight  or  curved  slot  in  the  base-board  oi 
the  machine  on  the  right  or  left  side  (or 
both),  nearly  underneath  the  ribbon  spools. 
Over  this  hole  screw  a  thin  metal  cover  to 
the  base-board  so  that  it  will  swing  over  the 
recess,  thus  forming  a  receptacle  for  the 
shuttle  when  not  in  use. 

"The  cover  could  be  made  to  slide  over 
the  hole  if  desired.*  Any  good  mechanic 
could  make  the  change  in  the  base-board 
very  quickly,  or,  if  desired,  a  box  could  be 
made  of  metal  (tin),  and  fitted  in  the  slot 
nicely. 

"  If  the  cover  was  nickel-plated  it  would 
in  no  way  detract  from  the  finish  of  the 
machine,  but  would  rather  add  to  it,  and 
would  save  much  hunting  among  papers  and 
desk  drawers  for  an  extra  shuttle  when  a 
change  of  type  was  desired.  When  the 
shuttles  are  kept  in  the  little  paste-board 
boxes  in  which  they  are  received  from  the 
factory,  there  is  great  danger  of  there  being 
ruined  by  a  book  or  some  other  heavy 
article  falling  on  them. 

Yours  truly. 

Mosquito." 

MunsorCs  Phonographic  News  and  Teacher 
for  June,  contains  much  interesting  matter. 


Edited  by  John  B.  Carkv. 


"The  Red  Accuiation," 


"Leave  out  all  that  Chaff." 

"^TT  #HY  do  you  put  in  the  word 
\/V/  '  louder '  or  make  use  of  that 
term  in  this  transcript?"  The 
official  rq>1ied  ;  "  I  put  it  in,  in  the  first  place, 
toshow  thatthewitnessspokesoindistincUy 
thai  the  lawyer  did  not  hear  it  or  did  not 
understand  it,  and  if  he  failed  in  that  I 
want  to  let  him  see  that  my  cars  are  no 
larger  than  his,  and  that  I  am  just  as  liable 
to  misunderstand  the  witness  as  he  is  i  more 
so,  in  fact,  because  I  have  got  to  hear  with- 
out listening;— that  is,  the  sense  of  hearing  is 
more  or  less  diverted  by  the  act  of  writing, 
on  my  part,  while  he  has  nothing  to  do  but 
listen,  so  the  only  safely  for  me  is  to  put  it 
all  in."  The  answer  is  repeated  to  show  that 
the  witness  complied  with  the  request.  Ex- 
cluding that  I  should  be  obliged  to  leave  out, 
on  the  cross-examination,  allreference  to  the 
the  fact  that  the  witness  had  said  so  repeat- 
edly. It  verified  what  went  before  and  show- 
ed that  I  had  made  no  mistake  in  my  work. 
If  the  answer  appeared  but  once  there  might 
be  a  question  atwut  that  very  thing,  but  as 
it  is  repeated,  it  clinches  and  corroborates 
the  whole  statement,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  stenographer  has  a  right  to  exercise 
what  he  may  be  pleased  to  call  his  judg- 
ment, as  to  whether  any  part  of  a  sworn 
record  is  important  or  not.  "  Leaving  out" 
is  like  a  lie — an  offence  once  committed 
there  must  be  repetitions  to  support  it. 

Now  there  are  many  ways  of  straightening 
out  a  doubtful  record,  and  here  is  one  in- 
stance, and    while    not    to  be  too  highly 


recommended,  the  narrative  may  be  relied 
upon  as  to  its  absolute  accuracy. 

Q.  "Wasit-|ioa  wetkthatyourhusband 
allowed  you  afier  you  separated  ? "  said  an 
attorney  to  a  lady  who  was  plaintiff  in  an 
action  for  absolute  divorce.  The  answer 
ai^earing  on  the  record  was,  "  yay-iss." 

The  stenographer  was  a  man  who  took 
chances;  had  he  written  " iss-iay-iss,"  he 
would  have  known  at  a  glance  that  the 
answer  was  {6,  but,  lookittg  at  the  compara- 
tively fresh  notes,  he  was  in  "swithers" 
whether  the  lady  witness  meant  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  "  Yay-iss,"  meaning,"  Yes.  it 
was  Jio."  or  that  she  corrected  thequestion 
by  saying  "6";  in  short,  the  answer  was 
either  "6"  or  "yes"  (6  or  Yay-iss). 
The  scribe  was  not  exactly  a  fool,  and  knew 
it  would  never  do  to  admit  that  he  was 
wrong  and  ask  the  counsel  what  the  witness 
said.  Imagine  the  poor-man  making  this 
confession  of  weakness  to  the  lawyer  :  "  Say, 
I  have  got  a  mark  down  here  on  my  notes 
and  I  don't  really  know  whether  the  witness, 
meant  to  agree  with  you  that  she  got  Jio  a 
week  for  her  support  or  whether  she  cor- 
rected your  assertion  as  to  Jio  by  simply 
saying  J6.  Will  you  please  help  me  out  by 
telling  me  which  it  was?"  Oh,  no  !  he  re- 
sorted to  no  such  thing,  but  in  a  casual 
conversation  with  the  lawyer  he  got  around 
it  this  way:  "That  wasn't  very  much  that 
fellow  allowed  for  the  support  of  his  wife 
and  child,  was  it?"  "No,"  replied  the  un- 
suspecting lawyer,  dropping  easily  into  the 
little  hole  the  other  had  dug  for  him,  "  No, 
(lo  a  week  don't  go  very  far  in  supporting  a 
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wife  and  child,  and  that  is  what  she  testified 
she  got."  That  was  enough,  the  scribe  care- 
fully wrote  "ten**  on  his  thumb  nail,  and 
fixed  up  the  weak  spot  in  that  testimony  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

You  see  it  is  always  well  for  one  to  have 
hts  wits  about  him,  and  in  this  connection  a 
bit  of  history  comes  to  mind. 

Shortly  after  his  celebrated  exposition  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Daniel 
Webster  passed  through  New  York  on  his 
way  to  his  Massachusetts  home.  He  tarried 
there  only  a  few  hours,  but  the  popular 
desire  to  see  and  hear  him  was  so  great  that 
he  was  induced  to  address,  from  the  portico 
of  the  Astor  House,  the  multitude  that 
blocked  Broadway.  The  elder  Bennett 
then  edited  the  Herald,  and,  seeing  a  good 
thing  in  the  incident,  he  had  the  speech 
reported  in  full,  and  rushed  out  a  big  edition 
of  the  Herald,  in  which  the  report  of  the 
afiktr  was  headed  by  a  wood-cut  repre- 
senting: half  a  dozen  Herald  stenographers 
busily  engaged  in  taking  down  the  utter- 
ances of  the  great  *  *  expounder.  *  *  Unfortun- 
ately, the  artist,  in  the  hurry  of  preparing 
the  wood-cut,  forgot  that  matter  for  printing 
must  be  first  presented  in  reverse.  So, 
when  the  wood-cut  appeared  in  the  paper  it 
showed  the  Herald  men  working  energeti- 
cally  with  their  pencils  in  their  left  hands, 
a  phenomenon  to  which  an  envious  critic  at 
once  drew  attention  in  one  of  the  journals 
that  did  not  give  the  speech.  Mr.  Bennett, 
however,  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  In 
an  editorial  note  he  explained  thai  Mr. 
Webster  was  such  a  rapid  speaker,  and  held 
forth  so  long,  that  the  right  hands  of  the 
reporters  were  completely  tired  out  and  they 
were  compelled  to  take  the  finishing  notes 
with  their  left  hands^  which  was  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  artist  sketched  them. 

The  intelligent  public  swallowed  this 
whole  and  would  believe  it  to-day.  Small 
wonder  that  Mr.  Dash  said,  **  The  Public  be 
Dashed." 

It  is  an  old  trick  with  some  stenographers 
when  the  testimony  comes  pretty  rapidly  to 
interrupt  the  witness  by  saying,  **  How  do 
you  spell  that  ?  **  although  the  inquirer  had  no 
doubt  of  the  spelling  and  no  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  word  or  its  meaning,  and 
while  the  witness  is  spelling  the  word  the 
other  is  "  catching  up  *'  on  the  last  sentence. 


Getting  a  witness  to  repeat,  unless  for 
some  such  reason  as  this — and  this  is  not  a 
very  good  reason — is  nearly  always  useless. 
He  will  never  say  the  same  thing  in  the 
same  words,  and  you  cannot  patch  up  a 
misunderstanding  by  a  restatement  of  an 
obscure  idea  in  totally  different  language. 
"  I  tried  it  with  a  learned  gentleman  once, 
blast  him,"  was  the  savage  remark  brought 
out  in  answer  to  my  question  to  Mr. 
Schnellscriber,  if  he  had  ever  found  any 
difficulty  in  this  respect.  My  old  chum 
smiled  in  a  ghastly  way,  adding  to  the  curse 
words,  **  Well,  a  few.**  A  doctor  once  testi- 
fied in  a  case,  I  misunderstood  him  and 
asked  him  to  please  repeat  the  last  answer ; 
he  looked  at  me  in  a  patronizing  and  rather 
a  disdainful  way,  remarking  loftily,  as  he 
ripped  out  his  repetition,  '*I  was  animad- 
verting, sir,  on  the  singularity  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  normal  corpus  lutum  there  is  a  non  in- 
dication of  coagulated  fibrin,  while  in  the 
former  condition,  which  I  have  referred  to, 
speaking  specifically,  there  is  a  central 
coagulated  fibrin,  which  you  can  readily 
understand.'*  And  I  said,  ''Thanks,  awful- 
ly,** out  loud,  but  ril  never  tell  you  what  I 
added  to  it  deep  in  my  throat. 

On  this  subject  of  making  the  witness  re- 
peat himself,  I  will  quote  one  extract  from  a 
shorthand  journal,  which  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred and  it  sounds  like  the  truth : 

''During  the  progress  of  a  criminal  trial 
under  an  indictment  for  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  the  prisoner  was  telling  his  story  with 
the  extreme  earnestness  that  the  occasion  de- 
manded from  a  man  who  was  talking  for  his 
life.  The  quick  and  large  eared  steno- 
grapher stopped  the  witness  by  the  abrupt 
remark,  'What^s  that?  I  didn't  get  that ' ; 
this  threw  the  witness  off  the  track  ;  he  was 
disconcerted  by  the  interruption  of  his  narra- 
tive ;  it  distracted  the  jurors,  destroyed  the 
solemnity  of  the  proceeding,  disturbed  the 
counsel  and  (Tisgusted  the  Judge.  The 
Court  said,  '  you  must  not  interrupt,  sir.  It 
you  think  you  have  failed  to  understand 
what  was  said  you  may  read  what  you  have 
got  to  the  counsel  afterwards,  but  you  must 
not  disconcert  the  witness  in  this  way.' 
Having  recovered  himself,  the  defendant 
continued  without  any  further  interruption 
or  exhibition  of  the  ill  manners  of  the  ste- 
nographer.*' 
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So  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  allowable 
to  make  the  witness  repeat  even  once,  and 
certainly  not  three  times,  and  when  it  comes 
to  a  criminal  case  where  a  man  is  talking  to 
a  jury  for  his  life,  for  God's  sake  give  him  a 
chance. 

I  am  almost  certain  that  the  stenographer 
who  thus  interrupted  a  solemn  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, is  not  now  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
any  legal  machinery  to  a  standstill,  and  the 
ink  bottles  that  he  will  throw  at  the  judge, 
he  will  throw — in  his  mind. 

My  associate,  Ormsby,  strikes  the  nail  on 
the  head  and  strikes  it  squarely  when  he 
says  in  a  late  number  of  the  Shorihand 
Review  :  **  No  greater  misconception  of  the 
duties  of  an  official  stenographer  seems  to 
me  possible  than  that  contained  in  Mr. 
Souders*  article ;  that,  as  the  object  of  a 
transcript  is  to  present  to  the  reviewing 
Court,  only  a  record  of  the  evidence  intro- 
duced at  the  trial,  this  furnishes  the  basis 
upon  which  the  stenographer  is  justified  in 
vigorously  pruning  his  notes.'' 

According  to  my  idea,  it  is  entirely  out  of 
the  province  of  a  stenographer  to  do  any 
pruning  at  all  in  the  testimony  of  witnesses  ; 
and  he  should  only  modify  the  questions  of 
counsel  sufficiently  to  make  them  intelligible 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  In  most 
cases  even  that  is  not  proper.  In  my  ex- 
perience questions  have  frequently  been  ob- 
jected to  as  unintelligible,  and  in  such  cases 
it  would  be  manifestly  improper  to  change 
the  phraseology  so  as  to  make  a  connected 
and  intelligible  sentence.  If  the  attorney 
in  the  case  does  not  do  his  work  properly,  I 
see  no  good  reason  why  the  stenographer 
should  be  called  upon  to  do  that  work  for  him. 
For  his  own  protection,  too^it  is  wise  for  the 
stenographer  to  put  in  the  record  many 
things  which  are  entirely  aside  from  the 
main  issue.  If  an  attorney  says  to  a  witness, 
'*  Speak  up  loud,  and  take  your  hand  from 
your  mouth,"  I  should  certainly  put  it  in  the 
record,  as  it  might  furnish  a  good  reason 
why  I  had  misunderstood  the  muffled  and 
indistinct  tones  of  such  a  witness. 

Of  course,  the  only  safe  rule  under  any 
circumstances  is  to  take  all  the  repetitions. 
Why  not  transcribe  them,  and,  if  they  are 
really  useless  and  the  lawyer  has  put  his 
client  to  a  useless  expense,  perhaps  you  will 
have  an  easier  job  reporting  the  g:arrulous  law- 
yer the  next  time  he  tries  a  case  that  you  report 


Besides,  where  editing  notes  is  freely  in- 
dulged, the  temptation  is  to  save  yourself 
in  taking  i\otes,  '*to  leave  out  repetitions, 
to  straighten  out  crooked  sentences  and 
admit  detached  fragments  of  sentences." 
To  form  any  such  habit,  I  have  nO  hesitation 
in  saying,  is  liable  to  seriously  interfere  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  stenographer.  What 
can  be  the  use  of  hustling  to  **get  there'*  in 
a  rapid  cross-examination,  if  you  are  going 
to  leave  out  half  in  the  transcript  ? 

The  compensation  is  fixed  by  the  folio,  but 
stenographers  in  this  State  form  no  part  of 
the  reviewing  court.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
lawyer  to  make  up  such  a  case  from  the 
stenographer's  minutes,  who,  as  a  rule,  will ' 
not  thank  the  stenographer  for  trying  to 
usurp  his  function.  If  a  lawyer  is  so  windy 
as  to  put  a  dozen  questions  where  one  or 
two  would  make  it  plain  to  the  average  jury- 
man, then  I  believe  in  making  him  pay  for ' 
the  hard  work  he  puts  upon  the  conscientious 
stenographer,  who  has  followed  him  in  all  his 
vagaries  and  repetitions,  by  paying  a  good 
round  sum  for  the  transcript. 


Cross  Electric  System. 

J.  Frank  Mullen,  of  117  Geary  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  asks  :  *'  Can  the  Cross 
Electric  System  be  used  successfully  for 
Court  reporting  and  other  positions  requir- 
ing expert  stenographers  ?  "  '  He  also  says  : 
**Will  you  kindly  oblige  me  either  by 
answering  this  question  yourself  or  by  plac- 
ing it  in  the  query  column  of  The  Steno- 
grapher?" 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  brief  replies  to 
this  question  for  the  benefit  of  the  inquirer. 
The  Cross  Electric  System  of  Shorthand 
is  the  outcome  of  the  experience  of  a  man  of 
wide  learning  and  mature  thought.  It  has 
many  able  representatives  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  We  have  not,  personally, 
sufficient  knowledge  to  answer  questions  of 
correspondents  about  it,  but  we  would  refer 
all  such  to  the  author,  J,  G.  Cross,  Room 
801,  226  and  228  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


**  Business''  for  May,  published  by  Kit- 
tredge  Company,  78  Reade  Street,  New 
York,  is  full  of  interesting  matter.  Readers 
of  The  Stenographer  who  have  not 
already  seen  this  journal,  should  send  for 
sample  copy. 


The  Stenographer 


Francis  H.  Hkmperlev,    -    •    ■    Editor. 
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What  is  your  Standing  in  Court? 

ARE  the  professional  Court  Reporters 
of  the  country  entirely  satisfied  ? 
Is  Iheir  position  what  it  should  be  ? 
Are  there  any  prospects  of  bettering  it? 
Is  there  any  danger  of  its  becoming  worse? 

These  questions  come  to  our  mind  as  we 
reflect  upon  the  numerous  attacks  which 
have  been  made  of  latp  by  men,  eminent 
among  legal  gentlemen,  upon  the  profes- 
siooal  Court  Reporter.  A  very  prominent 
Court  Reporter  remarked  the  other  day  that 
he  did  not  care  to  read  shorthand  magazines  ; 
he  preferred,  as  soon  as  his  day's  work  was 
done,  to  pat  the  whole  thing  out  of  his  mind 
udout  of  hissigbt.  Shorthand,  to  him,  was 
like  the  spade  of  the  ^reet  laborer.  He 
i£d  not  have  any  interest  in  it  after  the  bell 
rang  for  supper. 

This  kind  of  feeling,  it  appears  to  us,  is  a 
I  istaken  one.  Even  the  day  laborer  feels 
i  interest  in  knowing  that,  when  he  goes  to 
'  x\  in  the  morning,  his  spade  will  still  be 
'  ere;  that  it  will  be  sharp  and  bright  and 
:  ibservient  to  his  work  and  his  needs. 

We  can  understand  that  the  drudgery  of 

e  details  of  reporting  becomes  distasteful. 

ie  man  who  is  an  expert  does  not  care  10 


consider  Ibe  question  of  hooks  and  loops. 
But  should  he  not  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the 
question  ofhow  much  hecaneamandofhow 
permanent  is  his  tenure  of  office?  Should 
not  all  the  professional  Court  Reporters  see 
to  it  that  those  who  employ  them  and  pay 
for  their  services,  directly  or  indirectly,  have 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  their 
work  ?  Should  not  a  lawyer  be  educated  to 
a  perception  of  the  fact  that  to  be  a  first-class 
shorthand  writer  and  Court  Reporter  re- 
quires an  amount  of  preparation  in  no  wise 
lessthan  is  required  of  the  successful  lawyer? 
If  these  things  be  so,  then  should  not  the 
professional  gentlemen  support  The  ■  Ste- 
nographer, which  has  been  doing  and  is 
doing  its  utmost  to  secure  their  permanent, 
satisfactory  and  properly  paid  standing  in 
Court  ?  Has  any  body  anything  to  say  upon 
this  question  ? 

Change  of  Address. 

WE  MUST  again  request  subscribers 
to  notify  us  in  case  of  a  change 
of  address,  otherwise  we  shall 
not  feel  responsible  for  sending  a  second 
copy  when  it  is  reported  to  us  that  the  copy 
sent  to  the  regular  address  has  gone  astray. 
As  The  Stenographhr  is  mailed  promptly 
on  the_/fri/of  the  month,  subscribers  whose 
address  will  be  changed  should  inform  us  in 
advance  of  that  date. 

Mr.  Fred.  R.  Q.  Carles,  of  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  writes 
us  as  follows : 

"Dear  Sir:  From  Mr,  Dunham's  letter, 
published  in  the  June  Stenographer,  it 
would  seem  that  a  very  desirable  addition  to 
the  equipment  of  the  typewriter  would  be  the 
perpendicular  stroke  (  |  ).  To  those  of  your 
readers  who  are  Caligraph  operators,  and 
who,  for  reasons  of  their  own  would  like  a 
type  of  this  character,  I  would  say  that  I 
have  for  some  time  used  my  dash  (/), 
aligned  to  perpendicular,  to  get  an  impres- 
sion of  this  stroke. 

"It  is  not  a  good  plan  by  any  means  to 
continually  change  this  type  as  required, 
but  as  the  diagonal  character  is  used  prin- 
cipally for  fractions,  I  see  no  reason  why 
those  who  so  desire,  should  not  permanently 
align  this  type  to  the  perpendicular  position, 
making  fractious  (bus  :    3  |  4,    i  |  3,    i  |  4, 


>l  CoOcsc  B«ua,  Mam. 


Ao  Even  Right  Ifargin. 

WHEN  ihe  tjrpe  is  good,  the  align- 
ment peiiKt,  and  the  impression 
equable,  almost  the  only  blemish 
to  a  page  of  tjrpewriting  is  the 
right  mai^n.    The  most  unassumiag  critic 
may  comment  upon  that,  and  one  is  inclined 
to  be  silent-      Yes,  it  is  decidedly  ragged, 

and  we  c We  were  going  to  say — We 

cannot  help  it,  but  how  weak  a  reply  !  We 
can  help  it.  At  least  we  will  try-  Why  not 
start  a  little  crusade  In  the  interests  of  an 
Even  Right  Margin  ?  It  is  certainly  worth  the 
while.  Everything  else  about  typewriting 
has  been  improved — has  been  brought  into 
agreeable  lines,  and  all  the  time  that  right 
margin  has  stared  us  in  the  face,  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  half  of  a  pumpkin-pie 
bereft  of  a  series  of  mouthfuls,  or  the  edge 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  rent  apart  in  a  passion. 

Yet  an  even  margin  is  more  or  less  a 
matter  of  convention.  Good  newspaper 
and  book  composition  sets  the  pattern,  and 
the  eye  has  become  educated  to  that  A 
certain  harmony  of  effect  demands  that  one 
margin  shall  correspond  with  the  other,  and 
Ihe  seeing  delights  more  in  parallel  lines 
than  any  other.  At  the  same  time  the  effort 
exerted  to  accomplish  thb  deserves  a  reler- 
ence.  The  compositor,  at  the  end  of  every 
line,  pauses  to  "justify,"  by  inserting  spaces 
here  and  there,  averaging  up  and  so  dis- 
posing the  words  that  the  line  shall  not  only 
end  with  the  margin  rule,  but  look  well 
throughout.  Time  so  spent  meansadditional 
expense,  and  at  times  there  is  a  rebellion 
against  this  by  the  publisher.  Note  the 
following  ; 

Food,  Home  and  Garden,  a  vegetarian 
monthly  published  at  Philadelphia,  has 
adopieil  the  innovation  recently  iutroduced 
by  Liberty  in  the  spacing  of  lines,  and  says  : 


"  The  nncd  cdKc  "a  ibe  rigbi  haad  of  eidi 
^oJnmn  i«iEc  mnh  of  ui  FtpcTimciil  in  nn- 


If  one  were  disposed  to  stand  up  for  type- 
writing as  "  she  is  writ,"  the  above  might 
be  taken  for  an  argument,  showii^  as  it 
does  a  defection  in  the  ranks  of  adherents  to 
lines  well  justified ;  and  further  it  m^t  be 
remarked  that  poetry,  with  its  indentations 
and  irregularities,  exhituis  nothing  of  a  dis- 
agreeable character,  now  we  have  become 
used  to  it.  But,  no ;  we  have  always  striven 
to  bring  typewriting  into  line  with  other 
composition,  taking  always  the  high-class 
magazines  as  examples  improper  typography 
for  the  typewriter  to  follow  ;  and  it  has  been 
a  constant  source  of  regret  that  so  few  have 
been  willing  to  exercise  care  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  right  hand  margin.  Upon  ob- 
serving the  excellent  margins  in  "  The  Mis- 
sing Link  in  Shorthand,"  we  were  prompted 
to  write  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Dunham,  its  author, . 
asking  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  this 
article.  A  portion  of  Mr.  Dunham's  reply  is 
as  follows  : 

"  During  the  past  ten  years  I  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  typewriting  in  which  the  matter 
was  "justified,"  to  use  a  printer's  term,  but 
such  work  has  been  confined  to  circulars 
which  were  reproduced  by  the  mimeograph 
and  other  processes,  and  to  statements  of 
accounts,  etc. ,  prepared  in  the  regular  routine 
of  departmental  work  here  in  Washington. 
My  book  contains  more  of  that  character  of 
work  than  I  ever  did  before.  I  have  not  con- 
sidered the  idea  practicable  lorgeneral  work, 
such  as  letter- writing,  transcripts  of  testi- 
mony,  etc.,  as  my  method  is  to  write  the 
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matter  in  rough,  then  go  over  it  and  mark 
the  necessary  spacing,  and  finally  rewrite  it — 
Ok  finished  product  being  secured  at  the 
net  of  much  labor  and  pains." 

Mr.  Dunham  conveys  the  idea  that  an  even 
'  i^bl  margin  is  not  practicable  for  every-day 
Torli,  but  we  think  he  refers  to  an  absolutely 
even  margin  of  the  standard  be  ha.s  followed 
in  bis  book.  We  grant  that  would  be  pains- 
talting,  and  oftentimes  unnecessary.  We 
do  not  go  so  far  as  to  hope  for  that  at 
present— not  until  some  one  invents  an  easy 
melbod  of  justifying  for  the  typewriter — but 
oar  experiments  lately  have  convinced  us 
that  an  approximately  Even  Right  Margin 
can  be  quite  readily  reached. 

Onr  plan  is  to  pause  at  about  40  of  the 
scale,  and  consider  what  allotment  of  space 
can  be  given  the  next  few  words  of  the  copy, 
it  takes  no  labored  calculation  for  the  accus- 
tomed operator  to  come  very  near  what  is 
leqdred  in  the  management  of  those  words. 
More  than  half  of  the  time  he  will  hit  it 
exactly,  and  nine  times  out  often  he  will 
come  within  one  of  his  desire,  and  a  margin 
sbowing  no  more  inequality  than  a  deviation 
of  one  space  from  the  perpendicular  is  not 
io  very  bad  form.  It  will  be  a  far  better 
margin  than  the  one  exhibited  in  the  news- 
paper quotation  given  above.  This  is  the 
result  of  a  rough  method—  or  no  method  at 
all-other  than  a  "good  eye"  for  hllingthe 
space  given. 

So  we.argue  that  the  thing  is  feasible.  We 
kooir  it  is  desirable.  Book  composition  will 
never  retrograde  to  the  extent  that  Liberty 
suggests.  Typewriting  cannot  do  better 
than  to  follow,  as  best  it  may,  the  models  set 
by  good  book  composition,  and  the  nearer 
it  comes  to  the  latter  the  better  typewriting 
it  will  be.  We  would  encourage  the  readers 
of  this  department  to  assist  its  editor  in  pro- 
motiag  An  Even  Right  Margin  movement 
from  now  on.  There  is  more  to  say  on  the 
sotqect,  but  enough  for  this  installment. 

The  Hammond  Typewriter  Company  has 
just  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  Hammond 
Typewriter  Instructor  for  both  the  Ideal  and 
Universal  machines.  The  editor  of  this  de- 
partment has  considered  it  a  compliment 
that  he  was  requested  to  arrange  the  finger- 
ing of  the  Universal  exercises,  which  he  has 
done  according  to  the  scheme  and  notation 
of "  Practical  Typewriting." 
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The  new  Scotch  writer  of  stories,  Mr.  S.  R. 
Crockett,  at  a  recent  dinner  given  him  by  the 
Pen  and  Pencil  Club  of  Edinbui^h,  declared 
he  was  singularly  unworthy  of  the  honor, 
since  all  his  work  was  done  with  the  type- 

Having  an  eye 
out  always  for  new 
things  to  benefit 
typewriters,  we 
have  seen  lately  a 
chair-back  for  pi- 
ano stools  which 
may  be  made  ex- 
ceedingly comfort- 
able for  the  player 
on  the  writing  ma- 

Thls  back  is  the 
invention  of  a  friend 
Mr.  A.  P.  Derby, 
and  the  feature  that 
will  appeal  most  tc 


aft   i: 


the 


spring  action  of  the 
back.  The  cushion 
accomodates  itself 
to  any  slight  movement  forwardorolherwist, 
giving  the  body  constantly  a  feeling  of  sup- 
port. The  pressure  is  not  powerful  enough 
to  influence  the  posture,  nor  can  one  go  over 
backward  with  abandon.  It  simply  takes 
away  the  feeling  of  nervous  tension  that  one 
suffers  after  a  long  sitting  at  the  machine, 
and  if  one  desires  to  relax  a  bi't  one  way  or 
another,  it  can  be  done  with  the  assurance  of 
equal  support  in  the  new  f>osition. 

Mr.  Derby  has  facilities  for  manufacturing 
only  a  lew  for  a  personal  demand,  but  is 
negotiating  with  some  large  concerns  who 
manifest  a  surprising  interest  in  the  Back  for 
application  to  the  piano  stool.  From  our 
point  of  view  we  likewise  see  in  it  a  great 
boon  to  the  typewriter,  and  have  warmly 
recommended  Mr.  Derby  to  not  ignore  that 
phase  of  the  invention.  We  have  been 
favored  with  a  cut,  which  appears  herewith. 

Thb  spelling  question  briefly  discussed  in 
the  April  number  has  begun  to  awaken  inter- 
est in  our  readers.  We  confess  to  have  been 
unusually  aroused  by  the  Spectator  article, 
and  wonder  constantly  at  the  way  the  spel- 
ling faculty  (if  it  is  a  faculty)  is  developed  or 
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manifested  by  humankind.  We  cordially 
thank  Mrs.  Bumz  for  her  interesting  com- 
ments on  the  matter,  and  believe  she  is  qual- 
ified to  speak  discriminately  on  the  subject 
if  anyf>ody  is.  Her  Step-By-Step  Primer  is 
a  remarkable  little  book,  and  we  say  this 
from  knowledge,  because  our  little  boy  has 
derived  wonderful  help  from  it  in  his  infan- 
tile studies. 

Mr.  John  AVatson  has  since  written  us, 
and  we  know  he  will  not  care  if  we  present 
his  letter,  though  it  is  evidently  a  purely  per- 
sonal one : 

"There  is  undoubtedly  much  truth  in 
your  remarks  about  spelling,  and  yet  I  find 
it  difficult  to  wholly  reconcile  my  early  school 
recollections  with  the  theory  that  spelling  is 
a  special  faculty.  (This  was  the  Spectator 
theory. — Ed.)  I  know  not  how  spelling  is 
taught  in  American  schools,  but  my  recol- 
lection is  that  nearly  all  my  school-mates  in 
Scotland  were  good  spellers,  and  this  I 
attribute  to  the  daily  spelling-match,  which 
naturally  aroused  emulation  to  the  highest 
pitch.  I  cannot  be  positive  that  those 
matches  were  held  daily,  but,  at  any  rate, 
very  frequently,  and  with  most  excellent 
i;e8ults. 

"  Within  a  year  I  have  noticed  four  pupils — 
not  once,  but  repeatedly — spell  the  word 
have,  a-h-v-e,  and  one  of  them  tried  to  put 
the  blame  on  the  Remington,  which  would 
get  the  '*  a  ''  down  too  quickly. 

''I  presume  the  best  of  spellers  have  a 
little  '*  black  list "  of  words  they  are  inclined 
to  misspell.  What  a  glorious  thing  for  the 
English  languag;e,  for  English  speaking 
people  and  for  foreigners,  would  the  success- 
ful carrying  out  of  the  Spelling  Reform  be  ! 
I  dread  the  teaching  of  a  pupil  who  is  a 
poor  speller  more  than  one  having  other 
defects  in  his  education.'* 

And  yet,  when  the  Phonographic  Monthly 
goes  back  to  regular  spelling,  it  would  seem 
that  Spelling  Reform  was  further  from 
adoption  than  ever  before.  It  is  indeed  an 
unhappy  outlook  for  the  promotion  of  logi- 
cal spelling,  and  so  the  struggles  of  spellers 
l)y — heaven-knows-what— must  go  on.  Will 
other  readers  express  their  views  of  present 
processes ;  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  conjure  up 
the  Ir.iil  spook  of  Refonn.  How  do  we  do 
as  we  do  do  ?  is  the  question. 

B.\TEs  Torre V. 


The  Shorthand  World,  Vol.  3,  No.  5, 
published  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  contains  two 
pages  of  shorthand  notes  in  the  Munson 
system. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  8th,  1894.  A 
charter  was  granted  to-day  to  the  Smith  Pre- 
mier Typewriter  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  American  Tyler,  J.  H.  Brownell, 
Detroit,  Mich,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting^ 
Masonic  papers  in  the  country  ;  weekly, 
I2.00  per  year. 

E.  A.  ScHOCH,  Troutville,  Pa.,  sends  one 
dollar  saying :  "  The  Stenographer  is  the 
best  journal  devoted  to  shorthand  that  I  ever 
saw,  the not  excepted." 

Joseph  W.  Spence,  the  well-known  pro- 
prietor of  Spence's  Shorthand  School  of  Tor- 
onto, Canada,  died  at  his  residence,  No.  10 
Prince  Arthur  Square,  on  June  6th. 

R.  S.  C.  Hutchinson,  of  Young's  College 
of  Shorthand,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  renews  his 
subscription  and  says :  ''  The  Steno- 
grapher is  among  the  best  of  the  shorthand 
magazines." 

Mr.  Guv  C.  Schultz,  Stenographer  with 
the  Beech  Creek  Railroad  Co.,  Jersey  Shore, 
Pa.,  favored  us  with  a  call.  Mr.  Schultz 
writes  *Bishop's  Exact  Phonography  and 
likes  it  very  much. 

*' A  subscriber  and  ambitious  stenogra- 
pher" asks  us  to  inform  him  which  is  the 
best  fountain  pen  for  use  in  stenography. 
To  this  request  we  can  only  refer  him  to  our 
advertising  columns,  as,  of  course,  the  best 
fountain  pen  makers,  will  be  found  there. 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Standard,  of  May 
1st,  1894,  says  that  Mrs.  Josephine  Gunn,  of 
that  city,  recently  performed  the  feat  of  pro- 
ducing, upon  the  Densmore  typewriter, 
forty-three  pages  of  court  record  from  dicta- 
tion, in  manifold,  in  just  two  hours  and  a 
half,  thereby  breaking  the  fecord  for  similar 
work  in  the  County,  if  not  in  the  State. 

The  London  Phonographer,  published  at 
35  Cursitor  Street,  London,  E.  C,  for  June, 
contains  the  portrait  of  Col.  North,  the  well- 
known  *'  Nitrate  King."  It  also  has  a  picture 
of  the  Franklin  Typewriter  and  an  interesting 
account  of  Lucid  Shorthand,  written  by  the 
father  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  An  analysis 
of  the  book  is  thoroughly  made  by  W.  Hay. 
of  Aberdeen. 


and  Official  Court  Stenographer. 


Seasonable  Comment. 

OMPLAINTS  of  inadequate  com- 
pensation of  stenographic  amanu- 
enses' services,  accompanied  with 
the  assertion  that  the  office  sten- 
ler  class  is  overcrowded,  and  that 
exists  only  in  the  hope  of  becoming 

reporters,  have  reached  me  from 
s  sources.  There  is  truth  in  this. 
ver,  the  average  salary  paid  to  the 
;e  law  office  stenographer  is  approxi- 
'  commensurate  uith  his  worth  to  his 
^er.  That  a  good  article  comes  high, 
lat  one  of  inferior  quality  may  be  had 
song,  b  true  the  world  over.    Vou 

get  something  for  nothing — a  frac- 
part  of  something  is  easily  obtained, 
all  law  office  amanuenses  may  not, 
ably,  expect  to  become  official  court 
ifS,   or  even  law  stenographers — the 

being  always,  at  least,  equal  to  the 
d — yet  in  the  department  of  law 
ng,  principally,  measureable  increase 
inie  must  be  sought. 

office  amanuenses  desiring  larger 
eration  must  demonstrate  to  em- 
>  that  their  wage-earning  capacity 
Is  their  salary.  Ordinarily  this  may 
le  by  pr^jessive  betterment  of  their 

It  is  not  just  that  a  salary  which,  on 
t  day  of  Januar)- fully  pays  for  services 
endered,  should  be  enlai^ed  upon 
t  day  of  June,  unless  there  has  been 
ement  in  the  character  of  those 
s.  The  principal  elements  which 
ine  the  standard  of  the  work  under 
rration  are  rapidity,  neatness  and 
:y.  According  as  these  predominate 
ually,  the  estimate  of  services  fluctu- 


One  factor  in  the  enlargement  of  salaries, 
the  potency  of  which  is  undervalued  by 
young  persons,  is  the  performance  of  little 
things,  which  lie  within  the  domain  of  office* 
work,  but  do  not  come  strictly  within  the 
requirements  of  their  duty.  This  suggestion 
is  capable  of  almost  unlimited  application. 
The  special  circumstances  attending  each 
incumbent  of  a  position  must  be  studied  by 
him,  and  the  suggestion  above  made  ap- 
plied accordingly.  In  rural  law  offices, 
where  janitors  are  seldom  employed,  great 
possibilities  hang  upon  the  dexterous  use  of 
a  duster  ;  while  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
books,  papers  and  furniture  may  prove  a 
profitable  investment. 

Without  attempting  to  present  details,  it 
may  be  profitable  to  refer  to  a  single  branch 
of  office  work  in  which  an  amanuensis  may 
find  frequent  occasions  for  usefulness.  The 
collection  of  claims  is  an  important  feature 
in  some  law  offices.  It  involves  a  mass  of 
detailed,  tedious,  temper-destroying,  clerical 
work  that  most  lawyers  dislike.  Proper 
management  of  it  imperatively  demands 
methodical  and  punctual  attention,  and  the 
keeping  of  a  record  of  the  work  done  upon 
each  claim.  Much  correspondence  is  en- 
tailed. Comparatively  little  knowledge  of 
law  is  necessary  to  conduct  it  properly,  in 
respect  to  the  majority  of  claims.  The 
stenographer  who  finds  that  branch  of  busi- 
ness in  full  blast  upon  entering  an  office  b 
fortunate.  By  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
procedure  relating  to  the  receipt,  forwarding 
and  collection  of  claims,  and  with  the  mode 
of  keeping  the  record  of  tliem,  he  will  take 
a  long  step  toward  enhancing  the  value  of 
his  services,  and  consequently  receiving 
greater  compensation.  This  may  be  done 
without  much  hard  work.    Asbeforestatedi 
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a  meagre  knowledge  oi  law  is  sufficient. 
The  present  representative,  in  a  neighbor- 
ing city,  of  the  well-known  commercial  and 
collection  agency  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  is 
not  a  law>'er.  He  served  as  a  clerk  in  a 
law  office  for  a  number  of  years,  and  obtained 
the  knowledge  that  now  enables  him  to 
make  a  good  many  dollars,  in  the  way  I 
have  pointed  out  to  the  office  stenographer. 
He  is  neither  a  lawyer  nor  stenographer. 
Lawyers  appreciate  such  clerical  assistance 
and  will  pay  for  it.  Said  a  lawyer  to  me, 
not  long  a^o,  of  his  office  stenographer: 
"Why,  he's  the  best  man  I've  ever  had. 
Say,  he*  II  go  out  and  take  an  affidavit,  and 
do  it  as  well  as  I  can."  That  lawyer  has 
learned  the  difference  between  a  competent 
stenographer  and  a  shorthand  writer. 

The  law  office  is  the  best  practical  training 
school  for  the  candidate  for  the  court  re- 
porter's chair.  It  furnishes  the  object 
lessons  by  which  the  young  man  and  young 
woman  learn  to  understand,  and  use  the 
legal  jargon  which  meets  the  court  stenogra- 
pher in  almost  every  line  of  his  work.  In 
many  offices  the  stenographer  gets  time  to 
study.  Let  him  make  use  of  it  in  studying 
the  opportunities  to  which  I  have  alluded ; 
let  him  dig  into  the  legal  lore  that  weigh 
down  the  shelves  of  the  book-cases  ;.  let  him 

■ 

copy  and  become  familiar  with  legal  forms 
and  documents,  from  an  affidavit  to  a  will, 
and,  sooner  or  later,  he  will  attain  the 
objective  point  of  his  study  and  effort — repu- 
tation for  good  work  and  liberal  compensa- 
tion. 


An  Interesting  Law  Suit. 

Through  the  kind  offices  of  stenographer 
J.  D.  Strachan,  of  Brazil,  Indiana,  I  am 
enabled  to  present  an  entertaining  and 
instructive  account  of  the  unusual  part 
played  by  shorthand  and  typewriting  in  the 
trials  of  a  law  suit.  The  official  reporter 
was  Mr.  Edward  E.  Neal,  of  Noblesvtlle, 
Indiana,  by  whom  the  subjoined  article  was 
prepared.  The  expert  testimony  upon  car- 
bon copies  ought  to  prove  interesting  read- 
ing. Stenographic  students  wishing  to 
familiarize  the  lingo  of  legal  proceedings 
should  write  and  re-write  the  entire  article 
in  shorthand,  a  portion  of  which  only  appears 
this  month,  the  remainder,  for  lack  of  space, 
being  reserved  for  the  August  number. 


Shorthand  and  Typewriting  in  the  Contest 
of  the  Witt  of  the  tote  Senator  Joseph  E. 
McDonald,  tried  in  the  Hamilton  Grant 
Court,  Indiana,  February  Term,  iSgj. 
ReporUd  try  Edward  E.  Neat, 

The  McDonald  Will  Case  was  a  suit 
between  the  children  of  Senator  McDonald 
and  his  widow,  over  the  right  to  certain 
property  left  by  him.  The  will  provided 
that  a  certain  business  block  in  the  city  of 
Indianapolis  should  go  to  the  widow ;  the 
children  claimed  that  the  will  as  originally 
made  provided  that  it  should  go  to  the 
widow  for  life  and  to  the  children  in  fee. 
The  other  property  of  Senator  McDonald 
had  been  by  joint  deeds  secured  to  the 
widow  m  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  McDonald.  So, 
the  main  contest  was  over  the  business 
block  in  Indianapolis.  The  children  claimed 
that  the  will  had  been  forged  and  also  plead 
undue  influence,  that  it  had  been  changed 
from  a  life  estate  to  an  estate  in  fee.  The 
original  will  was  attested  by  Alpheus  H. 
Snow  and  Parke  Daniek,  the  partner  and 
law  clerk  of  the  Senator.  Before  McDon- 
ald's death  Mr.  Daniels  had  gone  South, 
and  after  the  Senator  died  Mr.  Snow  took 
the  will  to  the  clerk's  office  and  probated  it 
as  provided  by  law,  without,  as  he  claimed, 
noticing  particularly  whether  it  was  his 
signature  or  not  to  the  will.  On  the  face  of 
things  there  seemed  to  be  no  ground  for  a 
contest ;  but,  it  seems  that  Senator  Mc- 
Donald had,  in  his  lifetime,  told  his  son 
Malcolm,  his  brother  James  D.,  and  his  law 
partner,  John  M.  Butler,  what  the  provisions 
of  his  wilh  were.  So,  the  children  alleged 
the  will  was  a  forgery,  as  they  would  not 
believe  that  Senator  McDonald  would  say 
his  will  was  one  way  and  then  it  should  turn 
out  to  be  another. 

Experts  were  called  in  td  examine  the 
will  several  different  times,  and  two  of  the 
famous  experts  of  Chicago,  Henry  L.  Tol- 
man  and  Marshall  Davis  Ewell,  declared 
that  the  will  was  a  forgery,  that  the  signa- 
tures were  forgeries,  so  that  the  typewritten 
portions  of  the  will  and  also  the  duplicate, 
or  carbon  copy,  were  forgeries,  that  is,  had 
been  prepared  probably  on  the  same  ma- 
chine but  were  not  the  papers  signed  by  the 
testator  and  the  attesting  witnesses.  So,  it 
necessarily  involved  the  forging  of  the  type- 
written will  and  duplicate  copy  of  the  same 
and  the  forging  of  all  the  signatures,  of  the 
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two  signatures  of  Senator  McDonald  and 
the  two  signatures  of  each  of  the  attesting 
witnesses.  It  ivas  a  case  in  which  expert 
evidence  was  at  its  best  and  must  necessarily 
be  accounted  for  something. 

Unfortunately   for  getting  at  the  truth  of 
the  matter,  the  stenographer  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  office  of  McDonald,  Butler 
&  Snow,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the 
will,  had  become  unbalanced  mentally  and 
was  confined  in  an  insane  hospital  at  Indian- 
apolis, and  vras  in  such  a  state  that  his  evi- 
dence could    not    be    taken  at    all.    The 
stenographer  who  followed  him  in  the  office 
was  Frank  M.  Lowes,  a  young  man  of  good 
ability,   and   who  was    introduced    on  the 
stand  as  a  witness  to  testify  as  to  whether 
the  shorthand  notes  showed  whether  there 
had  been  a  will  dictated  to  the  former  sten- 
ographer of  the  date  the  will  purported  to 
be.     Mr.  Lowes  examined  the  books  in  the 
office  and  found  that  for  about  a  month, 
including  the  time  that  the  will  should  have 
been  dictated,  there  were  no  books  in  the 
office.      He  testified  that  he  found  nothing 
in  any  note  books  relating  to  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  Joseph  E.  McDonald  ;  that 
he  examined  all  the  books  in  the  office  but 
had  not  read  all  the  notes  in' each  book,  but 
read  enough  to  find  out  the  subject  matter 
of  all  of  them.    Mr.  Lowes  was  inclined  to 
be  witty  on  the  stand,  and  when  Mr.  Harris, 
on  cross-examination,  asked  him  as  to  the 
age  of  certain  ink-bottles  that  sat  on  Mr. 
McDonald's  desk  he  answered  that  he  did 
iH>t  look  at  their  teeth  to  see  how  old  they 
were.     There  were  several  of  the  demented 
stenographer's  notebooks  in  court,  and  there 
was  one  book  especially  that  there  was  con- 
aderable  conflict  about,  as  it  had  been  found 
in  Mr.  Hutchens*  trunk  at  hLs  father's  house ; 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  office.    Mr.  Lowes 
testified  that  he  looked  over  the  notes  and 
said  be  did  not  read  all  of  it,  that  there  were 
some  characters  in  it  he  did  not  make  out, 
but   could  make  out  enough  to  know  the 
stents  of  it,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in 
t  book  pertaining  to  any  will.    Mr.  Lowes 
s  used  also  as  an  expert  as  to  whether 
re  had  been  a  letter-press  copy  taken  of 
t  will,   and  he  thought  there  had.     Mr. 
irris  was  very  severe  on  Mr.  Lowes,  in 
>s5-exaniiuation,  and   when   Mr.  Lowes 
timated  that  in  looking  through  the  pages 
the  stenographic  notebooks,  be    often 


noticed  names  written  out  in  longhand  and 
could  thus  get  the  drift  of  what  was  on  the 
page,  Mr.  Harris  asked  him  : 

**Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  steno- 
graphic writers,  when  they  take  down  a 
proper  name  like  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  they 
will  write  the  name  out  in  full  ?  Witness  : 
I  don't  say  that  all  absolutely  do,  I  say  it 
is  the  rule  for  stenographers  to  take  proper 
names  in  longhand,  and  especially  names 
they  are  not  very  familiar  with.  Q.  But  is 
not  the  rule  also  that  a  name  they  are 
familiar  with  that  they  do  not  take  it  out  in 
longhand  ?  A.  It  would  depend  on  the  time 
they  had  to  do  it.  Q.  Suppose  you  were 
taking  after  John  M.  Butler,  and  he  would 
begin,  *  I,  John  M.  Butler,'  you  would  not 
find  it  necessary  to  write  out  the  name  John 
M.Butler?  A.  I  would  not.  Q.  You  would 
simply  make  a  character  to  represent  John 
M.  Butler,  and  go  on  ?   A.  Yes,  sir.  ** 

Again,  all  of  Mr.  Hutchens*,  the  demented 
stenographer's,  notes  were  upon  the  books  in 
the  office.  Mr.  Harris  asked  the  witness :  "  In 
the  art  of  stenography  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  any  particular  kind  of  paper  or  any 
particular  book  to  write  on,  you  can  write 
on  one  piece  of  paper  as  well  as  another,  so 
far  as  stenography  is  concerned  ?  A.  It  is 
customary  to  have  lined-ruled  paper,  they 
can  write  on  one  piece  of  paper  as  well  as 
another,  but  they  can  usually  read  their 
notes  better  when  they  are  written  on  ruled 
paper.  Q.  Do  not  stenographers  often  write 
upon  unruled  paper  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  the 
exception,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
seen  a  reporter  or  stenographer  write  on 
unruled  paper,  unless  it  was  an  emergency." 

The  witness,  during  the  course  of  his 
examination,  when  asked  if  it  was  hard  for 
Mr.  McDonald  to  dictate,  thought  it  was  not 
so  hard  for  him  to  dictate  as  it  was  for  the 
stenographer  to  keep  up  with  him. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  witnesses  in 
the  case  was  Marshall  Davis  Ewell,  of  Chi- 
cago, a  microscopical  expert.  He  testified 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  signatures  and 
gave  his  reasons  for  not  thinking  them 
genuine.  He  was  then  asked  if  he  had  had 
any  experience  with  typewritten  papers  from 
which  letter-press  copies  had  been  made  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  judge  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  typewritten  paper  whether  or 
not  a  letter-press  copy  had  been  taken. 
He  answered  that  he  had   had  experience 
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and  tboo^t  be  could  tell ;  he  tboog^t  there 
was  no  doubt  there  had  been  a  letter-press 
copy  taken  of  the  will,  faying  it  was  apparent 
oo  the  face  unless  it  had  been  subjected  to 
moisture  so  as  to  give  it  the  spread  appear- 
ance, in  which  case  he  would  expect  to  find 
a  print  on  the  a^^acent  sheet,  that  be  did 
not  see  any  marks  of  transfer  on  the  next 
sheet,  and,  therefore,  concluded  the  spread 
was  caused  by  letter  pressing  and  not  by  the 
paper  having  been  wet.    He  did  not  think 
the  microscope  would  be  so  useful  to  ex- 
amine as  to  whether  a  document  had  been 
letter-pressed,  as  the  naked  eye.    He  said 
that  letter-pressing  would   have   no  effect 
on  a  carbon  copy,  as  the  carbon  is  insoluble 
in  water — it  mig:ht  leave  a  blur.    It  would 
have  an  effect  on  the  signatures  written  in 
ink.    The  green  ink  copy  and  the  carbon 
copy  each  had  the  words  interlined  "all 
works  of  art "  on  the  green  ribbon.    The 
witness  thought  the  words  "all  works  of 
art"  in  the  green  copy  had  been  subjected 
to  letter  pressing.     So,  Mr.  Harris  asked 
him    the    question    on   cross-examination : 
"  So,  that  if  it  should  be  that  you  are  mis- 
taken as  to  a  copy  having  been  taken  of 
the  carbon,  if  it  should  be  that  was  not  so, 
then  you  would  not  rely  upon  your  judgment 
as  to  the  letter-pressing  of  the  green  will, 
would  you  ?    A.  I  cannot  say  positively  that 
any  letter-press  had  been  taken,  I  said  in  my 
opinion,  it  was,  in  my  opinion  that  has  been 
subjected  to  some  influence,  whatever  it  is 
The  witness  said  he  could  find  no  evidence  of 
the  letter-pressing  of  the  signatures  of  the 
wills.    Q.    As  a  microscopist,  from  your  ex- 
perience, can  you  tell  the  jury  whether  or  not 
the  signatures  hav*;  been  letter-pressed,  by 
the  use  of  the  microscope  ?    A.   Not  always, 
y.  Can  you  sometimes?     A.  Yes,  sir;   in 
the  majority  of  instances  you  can.    If  you 
take  an  old  iron-ink,  one  that  had  grown 
brown  by  age  so  that  its  chemical  constitu- 
ents were  absolutely  stable,   water  would 
not  have  any  effect  upon  it  and  we  could 
not  see  any  change,  but  ink  like  that  is,  I 
am  confident,  the  application  of  water  would 
make  its  impression."      The  witness  ex- 
plained to  the  jury  the  method  of  making  a 
carbon  copy. 

[Concluded  next  month,] 

NOTES. 

The  contesting  of  a  will  usually  arises  in 
the  form  of  the  trial  of  objections  by  the 


relatives  of  a  testator  or  testatrix  (a  deceased 
pefsoo  leaving  a  wOl  i  who  have  been  either 
"cut  off"  whhoot  any  testamentary  pro- 
vision,  or  who  may  be  dissatisfied  with  such 
as  the  testator  or  testatrix  has  seen  fit  to 
make  in  their  behalf.  A  will  dates,  or 
speaks,  from  the  dale  of  the  death  of  the 
testator  or  testatrix.  It  acquires  legal  exist- 
ence and  force,  however,  only  when  it  has 
been  probated  or  proved  before  the  proper 
court.  It  b  customary  for  a  testator  or 
testatrix  to  designate,  in  the  wOl,  the  person 
or  persons  he  or  she  may  wish  to  carry  its 
provisions  into  effect,  known  as  the  executor 
or  executrix  and  testamentary  trustee,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  duties  imposed  by  the  testator 
or  testatrix.  A  codkril  is  literally  a  little 
will.  It  is  practically  a  supplemental  will  to 
the  or^nal,  and  to  give  it  validity  should  be 
executed  with  the  same  formalities  as  a  will. 

"  Should  go  to  the  widow  for  life  and  to 
the  children  in  fee,"  is  ^equivalent  to  sayic^ 
that  the  widow  had  a  life  estate  in  the  busi- 
ness block,  with  remainder  over  in  fee  to 
the  children.  That  is,  that  the  children  after 
the  widow's  death  were  to  have  the  absolute 
tide  to,  or  ownership  of,  the  block.  To 
have  "the  fee"  of  a  piece  of  real  property 
is  to  have  the  absolute  tide  or  ownership 
thereof. 

A  joint  deed  is  one  by  which  diflerent 
parties  hold  an  equal  interest  in  land,  and 
upon  the  death  of  one  his  share  passes  to 
the  survivor  or  survivors.  They  are  joint 
tenants.  Joint  tenancy  has  fallen  into  dis- 
favor in  this  State,  our  State  declaring  that 
whenever  two  or  more  persons  take  title  by 
the  same  conveyance,  in  the  absence  of  ex- 
press agreement  to  the  contrary,  they  shall 
be  held  to  take  as  tenants  in  common.  Sur- 
viving tenants  in  common  do  not  take  the 
deceased  tenant's  share.  It  passes  to  his 
heirs. 

"  Forged."  Of  course  everybody  knows 
that  to  sign  or  write  another's  name  to  an 
instrument,  is  forgery. 

"Undue  influence."  Improperly  per- 
suading, inducing  by  misrepresentation,  by 
superior  will-power,  another  to  do  that 
which  if  left  to  himself  he  would  not  do.  In 
the  sense  used  in  the  text,  that  the  testator 
had  been  improperly  influenced  to  make  his 
will  in  a  certain  way. 

"  Plead."  A  technical  legal  term.  To 
set  forth  or  state  in  a  "pleading,"  i.  e.^  a 
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bill,  or  declaration  or  complaint,  answer  or 
reply  or  other  pleading  facts  and  circum- 
stances. 

"Life  estate."  The  right  to  the  pos- 
session and  enjo3mient  of  property  for  one's 
own  or  for  the  life  of  another  person. 

"Attested."  To  be  properly  witnessed. 
In  most  States,  two  witnesses  are  necessary 
to  attest  the  due  execution  and  publication 
of  a  will  to  make  it  valid. 

"Probated."  Proved  to  have  been  duly 
executed  according  to  law,  and  thereupon 
decreed  by  the  proper  judicial  to  be  the  last 
will  of  the  testator,  and  admitted  to  probate. 

"Allied."  Technically,  a  statement  of 
&ct  legally  asserted. 


The  Ubiquitous  Stenographer. 

"With  news  the  time's  with  labor,  and  throes  forth 
Each  minute  some."— Shakespeare. 

Governor  Plower,  of  New  York,  vetoed 
the  bill  providing  for  an  additionaLSupreme 
Court  stenographer  for  the  second  judicial 
district,  placing  his  veto  upon  the  defective- 
ness of  the  bills,  in  form.  Stenographers 
who  engineer  such  matters  should  pay 
proper  attention  to  the  formalities  required 
in  the  drafting^  of  proposed  laws. 

The  whirligig  of  time  has  cast  pleasure 
and  emolument  to  some,  while  to  others  it 
has  thrown  sorrow  and  death. 

Stenographer  Burnell,  of  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  who  has  heretofore  officiated  in  the 
Lebanon  county  courts,  has  been  succeeded 
by  Mr.  John  Ruth,  of  the  same  place,  by 
appoiatment  of  Judge  Meily. 

The  rumor  that  stenographer  W.  E.  Butler, 
of  Omaha,  Neb.,  who  has  reported  Judge 
Deemer's  court,  would  be  turned  doWn  by 
)odge  Lewis,  was  without  authority.  Mr. 
Butler,  who  is  said  to  be  a  competent  court 
reporter  and  very  popular  with  those  who 
hav-e  occasion  for  his  services,  will  retain 
his  old  position.  This  is  another  instance 
of  merit  being  rewarded. 

Mr.  a.  G.  Bourbonnais,  M.  P.  P.,  of 
Mc  itreal,  Canada,  has  received  the  appoint- 
iD€  It  of  official  stenographer  to  the  expro- 
pri  tion  commissioners  and  their  experts. 
The  position  is  one  demanding  more  than 
th(  ordinary  stenographic  skill,  and  the 
2p])ointment  reflects  much  credit  on  Mr. 
Bojrbonnais. 


Stenographer  John  H.  McEntyre,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  who  recently  resigned  the 
official  stenographership  of  the  St.  Louis 
county  circuit  court,  has  a  worthy  successor 
in  stenographer  Alexander  J.  Jones,  of  the 
same  city,  who  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  I  am  not  informed  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Mr.  McEntyre,  respecting  the  future. 

Fred.  Leport,  of  Kansas  City,  the  well- 
known  official  stenographer  of  the  district 
court  of  that  city,  recently  completed  a 
voluminous  transcript  in  the  famous  Union 
Terminal  Railway  case,  which  he  reported. 
The  transcript  embraced  800  typewritten 
pages,  and  was  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court 
atTopeka,  Kansas. 

The  recent  passing  away  of  Andrew  J. 
Graham  and  Augustus  French  Boyle,  must 
awaken  memories  of  the  past  in  the  minds 
of  stenographers  of  the  old-school.  The 
names  of  Graham  and  Boyle  will  ever  be 
associated  with  the  introduction  and  dis- 
semination of  shorthand  in  the  Western 
hemisphere,  even  when  their  systems  of  pho- 
nography have  fallen  into  disuse.  A  singular 
coincidence,  in  point  of  time,  is  the  knight- 
ing of  Isaac  Pitman,  the  **  Father  of  Pho- 
nography,** by  England's  sovereign. 

I  CLIP  the  following  from  the  Washington, 
D.  C.  Star: 

"  Edward  H.  Law,  who  for  several  years 
has  been  employed  on  the  staff  of  the  official 
stenographers  of  the  Senate,  died  last  even- 
ing, at  the  residence  of  his  wife*s  father, 
Mr.  Espey,  327  nth  street,  northwest. 

"  Mr.  Law  was  taken  ill  about  six  weeks 
ago  while  at  work,  with  the  development  ot 
consumption  of  the  bowels,  and  upon  the 
advice  of  his  physician,  went  at  once  to 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.  But  on  his  arrival 
there  he  was  advised  that  there  was  little 
hope  for  his  recovery,  and  after  a  brief  stay 
he  started  back,  reaching  here  a  week  ago 
last  evening.  Since  then  he  has  sunk  stead- 
ily. Mr.  Law  was  about  twenty- five  years 
old,  and  was  regarded  as  about  the  best 
phonographic  amanuensis  in  the  city.  He 
was  much  beloved  by  all  his  friends  and  offi- 
cial associates,  who  greatly  regret  his  early 
death.    He  leaves  a  wife  and  one  child.** 

The  stenographers  of  the  cities  of  Cincin- 
nati, Covington,  Newport  and  vicinity  re- 
cently met,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
in  the  first  named  city,  and  formed  an  Asso- 
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ciation  for  the  mutual  assistance  and  pro- 
tection of  stenographers  and  their  employers. 
I  haven't  received  the  details  of  what  oc- 
curred at  the  meeting  yet.  It  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  such  an  organization  could  be 
made  very  effective  in  advancing  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  parties  interested,  the  em- 
ployed and  the  employers. 

I  AM  pleased  to  notice  the  admission  to 
the  legal  profession  of  Frederick  G.  Wet- 
terau,  who  has  just  opened  a  law  office  at 
63  Wall  Street,  New  York  city.  Mr.  Wet- 
terau  began  the  study  of  shorthand  intend- 
ing to  use  it,  as  so  many  others  have,  as  an 
aid  to  reach  the  goal  of  his  ambition — the 
practice  of  law.  He  has  surmounted  more 
obstacles  than  usually  impede  the  progress 
of  young  men.  While  completing  his  legal 
studies  at  the  New  York  University  of  Law, 
he  acted  as  the  private  secretary  of  Austin 
Abbott,  the  dean  of  that  institution.  The 
success  of  Mr.  Wetterau  ought  to  encourage 
a  number  of  my  reader^  who  have  marked 
out  about  the  same  line  of  action,  to  reach 
the  legal  profession. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note,  in  this  connection, 
that  Francis  H.  McCaffrey,  of  Brooklyn, 
stenographer  to  police  court  Judge  Con- 
nolly of  that  city,  has  recently  become  a 
full-fledged  attorney  and  counselor.  Mr. 
McCaffrey  was  admitted  at  the  last  bar 
examination,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Sweknkv,  of  646  Broad- 
way, New  York  city,  who  has  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  legal  profession,  and  who,  if  he  lives, 
will  become  a  lawyer,  has  qualified  himself 
to  file  a  certificate  preliminary  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  he  will  soon  take  up  that 
study.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  he  has 
recently  experienced  the  agreeable  sensa- 
tion consequent  upon  an  increase  of  salary 
as  a  stenographer.  I  do  like  to  hear  of  the 
advancement  of  young  men. 

Joseph  H.  Choate,  president  of  the  Con- 
stitutional convention  to  revise  the  Consti- 
tution of  New  York,  and  known  as  the 
leader  of  the  New  York  city  bar,  is  credited 
with  the  following,  which  is  going  the  rounds 
of  the  press  : 

Q.  **  So  your  boy  has  lost  four  fingers  on 
a  buzz-saw,  Mr.  Hopeful.  I'm  sorry  that 
such  an  accident  should  have  happened,  as 
I  suppose  it  will  handicap  him  in  life's  race." 


A.  ''Not  at  all,  Mr.  Blue;  I  have  just 
answered  an  advertisement  for  a  shorthand 
man  and  expect  to  get  Jimmie  the  job.'* 

Referring  to  the  Constitutional  conven- 
tion now  in  session  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  reminds 
me  that  I  recently  received  word  that  Mr. 
Wm.  Loeb,  Jr.,  law  stenographer,  of  83 
Washington  Avenue,  that  city,  had  been 
appointed  keeper  of  records  of  the  conven- 
tion ;  that  daily  copy  of  the  convention  pro- 
ceedings would  be  gotten  out,  and  that 
a  large  corps  of  stenographers  and  type- 
writers would  be  necessary  to  perform  the 
work.  Since  that  information  reached  me, 
I  have  seen  in  the  public  prints  a  statement 
that  the  convention  had  experienced  a 
spasm  of  economy,  and  that  the  question  of 
daily  stenographic  reports  had  been  sent  to 
some  committee.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  convention  ought,  through  its  numerous 
committees,  to  furnish  an  abundance  of 
work  for  stenographers  for  several  months. 
Albany  has  a  great  many  good  stenogra- 
phers who  will  not  leave  this  field  unculti- 
vated, and  it  may  not  be  profitable  for  out- 
side stenographers  to  leave  a  position  for 
the  uncertain  of  convention  work. 

I  HAD  intended  noticing,  last  month,  the 
nuptials  of  Mr.  John  T.  Broderick  and  Miss 
Mary  Green,  both  of  whom  are  stenogra- 
phers, and  former  residents  of  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  They  are  now  residing  at  Lynn,  • 
Mass.  While  in  the  former  city,  Mr.  Broder- 
ick was  private  secretary  for  the  General 
Superintendent  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, and  it  was  there  that  he  met  tlie 
future  Mrs.  Broderick,  who  was  then  amanu- 
ensis for  the  foreman  of  draughtsmen  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Broderick  has  achieved 
reputation  as  a  writer  and  thinker.  His 
brochure  **  The  Vagrant  of  Lover's  Leap," 
attracted  wide  attention  and  favorable  com- 
ment ;  likewise  a  series  of  letters  from  his 
pen,  from  "The  Man  from  Mars." 

I  AM  indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Dunham, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  stenographer  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  for  a  copy  of 
his  recently  published  book  entitled  "The 
Missing  Link  m  Shorthand,"  being  a  treatise 
on  legibility  and  the  acquirement  of  speed 
in  stenographic  writing.  The  book  has 
been  produced  by  photo-lithographing  the 
text  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Dunham  upon  a 
No.  2  Remington  typewriter,  and,  of  course, 
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the  book,  except  the  shorthand  matter,  has 
the  appearance  of  being  typewritten.    It  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  miscellaneous  litera- 
ture of  phonography.    The  chapters  "Con- 
flicting Word  Signs,"  *'  Causes  of  Hesita- 
tion in  Writing,"    " Phra^e^Writing  "  and 
"Acquirement  of  Speed,"  are  incursions 
into  a  field  hitherto  comparatively  little  ex- 
plored, and  their  careful  perusal  is  recom- 
mended to  the  stenographer  dissatisfied  with 
the  lability  and  speed  of  his  style  of  short- 
hand. The/aC'Simi/e  specimens  of  reporting 
notes  of  such  accomplished  stenographers 
as  Mr.  D.  F.  Murphy,  David  Wolfe  Brown, 
Andrew    Devine,    Fred    Ireland,    Charles 
Flowers  and  a  number  of  others,  give  a 
peculiar  value  to  the  work,  and  a  study  of 
the  same  cannot  but  repay  the  student  who 
wishes  to  acquire  a  correct  style  of  writing. 
The  book  may  be  obtained  of  the  author, 
price,  one  dollar. 

Stenography  and  the  typewriter  have 
been  potent  factors  in  the  progress  of 
woman,  along  industrial  lines.  We  have 
become  accustomed  to  her  as  private  secre- 
tary, stenographer,  typewriter,  and  latterly 
as  notary  public.  Now  we  hear  that  Mrs. 
Emma  C.  Van  Dusen,  stenographer  in  the 
derk's  office  of  the  United  States  Court  at 
Dallas,  Texas,  has  been  acting,  during  the 
session  of  that  court,  as  deputy  county 
derk.  It  would  seem  that  the  lady  has 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  duties 
of  that  office.  It  is  said  that  the  judicial 
machinery  never  ran  smoother,  and  that 
when  court  adjourned  the  court  record  was 
ap  to  date. 

I  NOTE  that  Miss  Sarah  Morris,  stenogra- 
pher to  Milwaukee's  city  attorney,  Hamilton, 
has  been  appointed  a  notary  public.  There 
are  but  few  women  incumbents  of  that  posi- 
tion in  that  city. 

H.  W.  Thorne. 


TV  l^onographic  Journal y  published 
by  G.  M.  Laubshire,  Lock  Box  964,  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.,  is  full  of  interest  to  the  writers 
of  the  Benn  Pitman  system. 

The  Stenographers^  Exchange  Bulletin^ 
published  bi-weekly,  at  16  North  Division 
Street,  Buffalo,  New  York,  will  be  of  much 
service  to  the  members  of  the  profession 
who  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  it 
presents  them.     Send  for  sample  copy. 


Competency. 

The  Pittsburg  Leader  says:  ''Although 
shorthand  colleges  endeavor  to  teach  the 
practice  as  well  as  theory,  it  is  not  until  a 
pupil  obtains  a  situation  that  his  or  her 
training  really  begins,  and  employers  are 
called  upon  to  exercise  considerable  patience 
before  these  inexperienced  people  meet 
their  requirements.  Competent  amanu- 
enses are  scarce ;  they  are  seldom  out  of 
employment,  and  command  from  $15  to  $35 
a  week.  'Three  months'  graduates'  re- 
ceive salaries  but  little  higher  than  those 
paid  office  and  errand  boys,  but  business 
men  soon  become  weary  of  revising  their 
work  and  correcting  their  errors,  and  they  are 
set  adrift  to  seek  new  victims  of  their  incom- 
petency. 

Until  the  theory  of  shorthand  is  thor- 
oughly mastered,  success  as  a  writer  and 
accurate  transcriber  is  impossible,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  competent  ste- 
nographers. If  students  would  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  understand 
the  theory  before  they  commence  the  prac- 
tice, the  standard  of  stenographers  in  our 
cities  would  be  raised,  employers  would  be 
saved  much  time  and  labor  spent  in  correct- 
ing their  errors,  and  there  would  be  fewer 
failures.  As  a  Chicago 'newspaper  has  said 
editorially,  *  The  country  is  overrun  with  a 
plague  of  inaccurate  stenographers,  whose 
errors  lead  merchants  into  trouble  and  en- 
tangle courts  in  conflicting  testimony.  A 
check  must  be  put  upon  the  army  of  incom- 
petents.' 

Correct  spelling,  correct  grammar,  good 
business  forms  and  rapid  and  legible  penman- 
ship or  skill  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter  are 
essential  qualifications,  and  are  now  being 
demanded  of  applicants  by  business  men. 
Lacking  these  needfuls  a  student  may  ex- 
pect to  make  very  slow  progress,  and,  unless 
endowed  with  an  indomitable  will,  in  the 
end  will  suffer  much  disappointment  and 
distress." 


The  Australian  Stenographer,  Vol,  i,  No. 
7,  May,  1894,  just  received.  It  is  very  hand- 
somely written  in  the  Isaac  Pitman  style. 
It  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Victorian 
Shorthand  Writer's  Association.  Subscrip- 
tion six  shillings  per  annum.  Alexandra 
Downs,  Manager,  Broken  Hill  Chambers, 
Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 
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BuFord  Duke.  where  his  parents  had  located.  In  Nashville 
he  entered  the  law  office  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
Mr.  Buford  Duke,  whose  photORraph  ap-  p^.^s  and  remained  there  for  about  eight 
pears  on  this  page,  was  bom  at  Maysville,  months,  when  he  accepted  a  position  with 
Mason  County.  Kentucky.  August  i8di,  1871.  Messrs.  Vertress  &  Vertress,  Counselore  at 
He  was  educated  at  that  place,  and  left  La^,  and  it  was  with  this  firm  that  he  did 
there  in  1887  on  account  of  the  ill  health  of  his  first  Court  reporting,  and  while  with 
his  sister  and  went  to  Orlando,  Florida,  .them  did  most  of  their  reporting  business- 
He  remained  in  Florida  about  two  years,  In  1893,  having  been  with  VertrMS  & 
and.  owing  to  his  poor  health,  went  to  Salt  Vertress    about   two   years,  be  formed  a 


MR.    BUFORD    DUKE. 

Lake  City,  Utah,  with  an  uncle,  where  he  partnership  with  Mr.  W.    B.   Shearon  and 

entered  college.    After  leaving  college  he  opened  up  a  general  Court  Reporting  busi- 

entered  the  law  office  of  Hall  &  Marshall  ness   under  the  name  of  Duke  &  Shearon, 

for  the  purpose  of  studying  law,  and  while  which  firm  continued  until  June  ijlh.  1894,  at 

with  this  hrm  decided  to  study  shorthand  as  which  time  Mr.  Shearon  retired,  and  Mr. 

an  aid  to  his  law.    He  entered  the  school  of  Duke  now  conducts  the  business  under  the 

that  well-known  Graham  writer,  Mr.  Frank  firm  name  of  Buford  Duke  &  Co. 

E.  McGurrin,  and  shortly  after  completing  Mr.  Duke,  although  a  young  man.  is  well 

— M.  course,  went  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  known  and  has  been  engnged  in  reporting 
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some  of  the  most  important  and  difficult 
cases  in  his  State,  having  reported  the  case 
of  the  United  States  vs.  Frank  Porterfield, 
a  portion  of  which  case  is  given  herewith, 
and  a  sample  of  his  notes.  This  case 
attracted  great  attention  all  over  the  country 
as  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  failure  of  the 
Comnnercial  National  Bank  at  Nashville,  and 
the  cashier  was  sent  to  prison  for  ten  years 
as  the  result. 

Mr.  Duke  is  an  ardent  Graham  disciple, 
a  hard  student,  and  reads  all  of  the  standard 
Diagazines,  believing  in  the  continued  study 
of  his  art,  although  he  ultimately  expects  to 
enter  upon  the  practice  of  law. 


Transcript  of  Notes  of  Buford 

Duke. 

By  Mr.  HiiA^/or  Defendant. 

Q.  Examine  that  check,  Mr.  Porterfield^ 
and  read  it  to  the  Jury  ? 

A.  This  is  a  draft  on  Kohn,  Popper  &Co., 
New  York  City,  as  follows:  "Nashville, 
Tenn.,  March  25th,  1893.  Pay  to  the  order 
of  the  Commercial  National  Bank,  five 
thousand  dollars  (|5,ooo)  and  charji^e  to  the 
account  of  F.  Porterfield,  Cashier.  To 
Kohn,  Popper  &  Co.,  New  York  City.*' 

Q.  Uow  did  you  happen  to  sign  it  as 
Cashier  ? 

A.  That  was  purely  a  mistake  and  a  slip 
of  my  i>«n.^  I  didn't  intend  to  sign  it  offi- 
cially ;  I  believed  I  had  enough  funds  of  my 
own  in  the  hands  of  Kohn,  Popper  &  Co., 
to  cover  this  draft,  and  it  was  my  intention 
to  draiKr  it  and  sign  it  personally.  At  that 
time  I  was  in  the  habit  of  signing  my  name 
a  ereat  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  day 
"F-  Porterfield,  Cashier,"  and  on  that 
occasion,     by    mistake,    I   signed    it   that 


Q.  It  "WBS  intended  by  you  to  be  your  in- 
d3\'idual  draft  ? 

A.  Yes  sir,  and  I  put  it  to  my  individual 
credit. 
Q.  Did  you  expect  it  to  be  paid  ? 

A.  I  certainly  did  ;  I  was  endeavoring  to 
r"!  money  brought  from  New  York  City  to 
!  ishville  to  be  put  to  my  credit,  and  I  in- 
ti  ided  it  individually,  and  believed  it  would 
b  paid.  My  relations  were  such  I  had 
e  *ry  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
\  d,  and  I  thought  I  had  more  than  enough, 
c  at  least  that  amount  of  money  there  to 
I   '  individual  credit. 

i.  You  didn't  intend  to  sign  it  officially  ? 

K.  No  sir,  I  didn't  so  intend  it. 
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The  Stenographer. 


Isaac  Pitnpap  Department 

Edited  by  William  L.  Mason, 

Principal  of  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  and  T>'peMrritinff,  9^  Fifth  Avenue 

Comer  of  17th  St.,  New  Vork.    Instructor  in  Phonography  at  the  New  York  Colleipate 

Institute,  and  General  Society  of  Mechcvics  and  Tradeamen,  New  York  City. 


The  Second  Annual  Reception  of  the 
Metropolitan  School  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  June  14th,  at  the  chapel  of  the 
**01d  First  "  Presbyterian  Church  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  pupils  arrayed  in  white  looked 
their  prettiest.  Essays  were  read  by  Miss 
Grace  Cole«  Miss  Inez  Brower  and  Miss 
Marguerite  Bowe.  Twenty-five  Certificates 
of  Proficiency  were  awarded,  and  addresses 
were  made  by  prominent  clergymen.  Each 
pupil  wore,  besides  the  school  flowers  and 
colors,  a  very  handsome  school  pin  of  unique 
design. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  held  on  April  3d,  1804, 
the  Isaac  Pitman  Complete  Phonographic 
Instructor  was  placed  upon  the  book  list  for 
use  in  the  high  schools. 

« 

The  knighting  by  Queen  Victoria  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Pitman  is  an  event  of  note  not  only  in 
the  shorthand  but  also  in  the  literary  world. 
Xhe  event  has  called  forth  much  editorial 
comment  from  the  newspaper  press  all  over 
the  world,  and  from  the  Brooklyn  Citizen 
the  following  will  doubtless  be  of  interest. 

After  referring  to  Mr.  Pitman  as  **  the 
inventor  of  the  most  complete  and  perfect 
system  of  shorthand  writing  ever  devised," 
they  say: ' '  Although  modifications  have  been 
made  by  others,  as  in  Graham's  and 
Munson's  systems,  it  is  far  from  certain  that 
any  real  improvement  has  been  made. '  *  The 
Brooklyn  Daily  Standard  Union  refers  to  the 
system  as  the  most  thorough  in  existence. 


The  High  School  Board  have  concluded 
to  add  Phonography  to  their  list  of  studies 
in  the  Toronto  Schools  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  school  season.  The  Isaac 
Pitman  will  be  exclusively  taught. 


Key  to  Isaac  Pitman 
Phonography. 

^BUSINESS   CORRESPONDENCE. 
14. 

Mr.  James  Haggerty, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  explained  to  Mr.  Cook  that 
if  this  matter  should  come  to  a  law  suit 
there  would  be  an  expense  of  $300  whether 
he  should  be  successful  or  unsuccessful,  and 


that  in  view  of  the  expense  it  will  be  wise, 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  to  accept  your 
proposition  to  pay  I250.  Mr.  Cook,  how- 
ever, assures  me  that  his  loss  will  be  about 
(600,  and  under  the  circumstances  you  ought 
to  pay  I300  to  settle  up  the  entire  matter. 
In  view  of  your  pleasant  relations  with  Mr. 
Cook,  and  of  the  loss  which  he  will  suffer, 
perhaps  you  will  find  it  wise  to  pay  the 
amount  which  he  suggests. 

Yours  truly. 

15. 
Mr.  James  Willis. 

Kingston,  Ont,  Canada. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  addressed  to  the 
Auditor  only  came  under  my  notice  this 
morning.  Mr.  Dunn's  absence  is  due  to  the 
death  ot  his  son-in-law  in  Berlin,  for  which 
place  he  is  destined  per  steamer  "  Etruria." 

Having  taken  a  severe  cold  last  week,  I 
am  in  no  physical  condition  to  endure  the 
the  night's  ride  to  Toronto,  and  feel  that  the 
matter  can  be  properly  disposed  of  without 
my  personal  visitation.  However,  let  me 
hear  what  the  issue  ofto-dajr's  proceedings 
is,  and  if,  to  my  mind,  it  is  still  important  to 
send  a  representative  direct  from  here,  I 
will  give  it  immediate  consideration. 
Yours  very  truly. 

16. 

Dr.  J.  A.  McCuLLouGH. 

1162  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  January  i6th,  to 
J.  H.  Cummings.  is  before  me.  I  am  his 
attorney  in  application  for  pension.  He 
claims  pension  on  account  of  rheumatism 
and  disease  of  heart  (hypertrophy).  He 
alleges  that  you  treated  him  for  these  diseases 
at  Forksville,  Pa.,  from  the  winter  of  1867-68, 
to  April,  1870,  and  he  desires  your  evidence, 
to  connect  with  that  of  other  physicians,  to 
prove  the  continuance  of  said  diseases,  each 
year,  from  the  time  of  his  discharge  from  the 
army  to  the  present  time. 

If  you  can  from  memory,  or  from  data  in 
your  possession,  make  a  statement  for  him, 
to  cover  the  period  indicated,  please  do  so 
on  the  enclosed  blank,  and  after  executing 
it,  return  to  me,  with  a  hill  for  your  trouble 
and  expenses.*  If  Simmons  has  not  already 
remitted  to  you  for  same,  I  will  have  him  do 
so  before  I  use  your  affidavit,  if  you  so  desire. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 


•From  "  Business  Correspondence,  No.  a,"  contain- 
inj;  actual  business  letters  with  shorthand  key.  Valu- 
able to  writers  of  any  system;  40  pages.  Price  30c., 
Dostpaid.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  33  Union  Square. 
New  York. 
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Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 

(Specially  Engraved  for  Thr  Stbnographer.) 
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tSMesars.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  33  Union  Square, 
New  York,  will  always  be  willing  to  recommend 
competent  shorthand  teachers  an<r jachools  to  those 
wishing  to  know  of  same.  Correspondence  solicited. 
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Gabelsberger  Departixpent. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Tombo,  No.  2  Ridge  Place.  New  York. 
Secretary  Gabelsberger  Shorthand  Society. 


To  the  Readers  of  the  Gabelsberger  Depart- 
ment: 

With  this  number  the  Gabelsberger  De- 
partment, which  has  been  conducted  in  this 
magazine  since  August  last,  is  closed.  The 
department  has  served  a  double  purpose. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  intended  to  furnish 
reading  matter  for  the  writers  of  our  system, 
chiefly  in  English,  occasionally  in  other 
languages.  Moreover  it  was  desired  to 
make  the  Gabelsberger  system  the  excel- 
lent English  adaptation  of  which,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Richter,  of  London,  has  only  been 
in  existence  for  a  few  years,  more  widely 
known  to  the  shorthand  fraternity  of  this 
country.  The  latter  end  has  been  attained 
to  a  great  extent.  Since  the  introduction  of 
the  department  many  inquiries  have  been 
sent  applying  for  information  about  our  sys- 
tem, and  several  former  writers  of  a  geo- 
metric system  have  been  prevailed  upon  to 
give  up  their  old  system  altogether  and 
study  the  graphic  system  with  which  they 
are  extremely  pleased.  Those  adherents 
of  our  system  who  subscribed  to  this  paper 
in  order  to  have  reading  matter  in  the 
system  regularly,  I  wish  to  thank,  heartily, 
for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  the 
department.  I  extend  my  warmest  thanks 
especially  to  those  friends  of  the  system 
who  have  aided  me  through  generous 
financial  contributions,  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  department.  The  number  of  Gabels- 
berger writers  in  this  country  has  meanwhile 
so  considerably  increased,  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, we  ought  to  be  able  to  publish  an 
organ  of  our  own  exclusively  devoted  to 
graphic  shorthand,  on  a  paying  basis.  I 
shall  lay  the  matter  before  the  Gabelsberger 
Shorthand  Society,  of  this  city,  next  month. 
Meanwhile  4  would  urgently  request  the 
readers  of  this  department  to  express  their 
opinions  on  this  question  of  publishing  a 
special  journal  for  graphic  shorthand  in  this 
country,   and  to  let  me  know  to  what  an 


extent  they  will  be  willing  to  support  such 
an  organ. 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  several 
readers  of  this  department,  I  present  a 
facsimile  of  my  own  shorthand  notes.  I 
have  taken  at  random  a  page  of  my  note- 
book. It  contains  part  of  an  address  by  Dr. 
Willy  Meyer,  made  before  the  New  York 
Surgical  Society,  April  11,  1894.  The  notes 
were  taken  at  the  rate  of  about  no  words 
a  minute. 


Manuscript  of  Notes. 

I  shall  hencdfofth  use  silk  and  apply  only 
one  ligature  after  having  opened  the  sheath. 
Or,  should  I  again  find  difficulty  in  very 
stout  patients  to  denude  the  vessel  from  its 
sheath  in  a  sufficient  distance,  I  shall  not 
open  the  sheath  at  all,  but  throw  the  silk 
thread  around  the  vessel  '*  and  "  its  sheath, 
the  internal  iliac  artery  and  internal  iliac 
vein  having  a  separate  sheath.  In  ligating^ 
the  artery  in  its  sheath,  wounding  the  vein 
and  also  the  artery  can  thus  be  easier 
avoided.  As  just  mentioned,  I  shall  utilize 
silk  for  material.  The  possibility  of  reab> 
sorption  being  thus  out  of  play,  one  single 
ligature  will  suffice  to  permanently  cut  oflT 
this  direction  of  the  blood  current.  It  will 
then  be  unnecessary  to  apply  a  second  one 
and  divide  the  vessel  in  between. 

The  fear  which  at  once  suggests  itself  to 
our  mind  that  atheromatosis  might  be  pres- 
ent in  the  walls  of  such  large  arteries  in 
older  patients  and  cause  primary  or  second- 
ary hemorrhage  is  not  borne  out  by  facts. 
Bier  found  in  the  five  internal  iliac  arteries 
which  he  tied  for  hypertrophy  of  the  pros- 
tate, thoroughly  normal  and  soft  walls. 
He  also  found  normal  arterial  walls  in 
examining  the  prostate  of  the  patient  who 
died — No.  i.  The  same  was  noticed  by 
me  in  my  patient.  It  is  well  known  that 
Lannois  and  Guyon        ♦       ♦       *       ♦ 
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''Exact  PJponograpI^g "   Departmeipt. 

Illustrating  its  Method  and  Treatment. 
By  George  R.  Bishop,  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Nfew  York  City, 

Author  and  Publisher. 
Copyrighted  and  all  Rights  Reserved. 


The  Aspirate  Problem  Continued. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  legibility, 
the  easy  and  certain  decipherability  of 
Exact  Phonography,  and  especially  the 
superiority,  as  illustrated  in  this  department, 
June  number,  of  its  mode  of  surmounting 
the  aspirate  problem,  an  analysis  is  inserted 
below,  giving  the  sounds  that  were  expressed 
in  the  shorthand  of  the  too  heavily  aspirated 
paragraphs  before  presented  in  the  short- 
hand and  the  key.  The  reader  will  remem- 
ber the  brevity  of  the  shorthand,  as  shown 
in  the  necessity  for  prrinting  the  key  com- 
pactly, unleaded,  in  order  to  get  the  whole 
of  it  in  a  single  column,  the  key  column  con- 
taining more  than  twice  as  many  lines  as 
there  were  of  shorthand,  and  the  key  column 
being  somewhat  the  longer.  The  following 
is  the  analysis,  showing  the  certainty  of  the 
shorthand  from  the  sounds  actually  repre- 
sented : 

I.  Up2i\  \\\  e  evd  a  ewj  €v! ston.  i  €vn  ds'nt 
tird  Ks  vow.  e  Ad  Irnd  the  61  art  v  ^ugMng 
bi  hrt.  the  61  r66m  ze^tirld  Abt  tir  wn  she 
wlsprd  ast !  tir! !  a  hwes/«^,  wYmskl, 
wlmprfw^,  \iv!\mng  hwlflr  hwll  ktvciting  to 
hwedl  a  warwttngr  owt  v  sm  hwit  wet, 
walb6n,  hw^tst6ns,  wipcavvrd,  welbrs, 
hwTstles,  hwtskT,  hwatbus,  and  what-not^ 
was  wTpt  bi  the  warwfngr  with  walbon  ; 
whereupon  the  hwzing,  wKmsIkl,  wKmpring, 
h  wining  hwtflr  hwlslH  left  the  wawrf. 

II.  e  Id  the  61  ows,  ewj  Az-t  was^  from 
vew.  e  6pt  for  ^vn  az-e  w^nt  €ns.  ewmd 
616s  eld  the  Apis  6sts  bo  ept  ewj  Amprs  of 
ftrskns  on  their  hArl  beests.  e  Icht  along 
as  astl  dz-e  could.  tir6n  ows  61ds  tir-61  estat. 
e  called  ur  a  tizl.  bb  shl  6p  for  Apns. 
epslba  6pt  forAt,  bt-Ivn.  tirshl-asnd  6m  to 
\n6r his  ttngr-brth r  from  Ang-/«^  himself  e 
Ad  thrtnd  he-would-do-it.  e  tisld-M^  owsld 
owt,  6  ow  fst !  his  awrld  ^d  ttmd  zvith  the 
^vaX'ing  it  gt.  ox'sX-vthe  611  but  tnost  ubl  bnr. 
Anglt-i  on  the  !l.  ^\^the  ^Ipls.  al !  6pfl 
eiprs !    ttr-aw ! 

It  is  needless  to  point  out,  especially  to 
expert  writers  of  shorthand,  the  expressive- 
ness of  the  aspirated  syllables  as  reperesented 
by  the  adjacent  vowels,  the  actual  sign  for 
H  omitted  in  each  case.  Clearly,  6  1  is  more 
expressive  than  h-1,  as  the  latter  can  be 
read,  in  the  same  position,  for  hale  {hail). 


hell,  hall  (haul),  whole  ;  and  the  6-1  is  easier 
to  write  than  the  h-1  as  written  in  any  of  the 
phonographic  modes  of  writing  it,  and  con- 
nects better.  The  proper  name  Hepzibah, 
was  written  with  the  6  exactly  represented, 
and  this  sufficiently  carried  with  it  the  H ; 
while  by  the  connectible  vowel  system,  we 
were  enabled  to  represent  the  final  a  more 
easily  than  that  sound  could  have  been 
expressed  by  detached  dot  of  the  ordinary 
phonography.  One  infirmity  of  the  com- 
mott  pbonografihy^  attaching  to  the  attempt 
to  vocalize  when  writing  at  a  rapid  cate» 
except  possibly  with  i-sign,  ow-sign  and 
Graham  ew-sign,  has  been  referred  to ;  a 
thing  often  mentioned  by  expert  writers, 
who  say  that  often-  when,  in  rapid  writing, 
they  attempt  to  vocalize,  they  find  they 
cannot  determine  what  vocalization  they  in- 
tended to  insert,  the  benefit  of  the  attempted 
vocalization  beine  thus  vitiated.  As  a  writer, 
for  twenty  years  before  I  changed  to  Exact 
Phonography,  of  the  Graham  adaptation  of 
Pitman  (after  a  time  greatly  modifying  it, 
though  at  first  I  was  a  very  close  writer  of 

it),  I  had  occasion  to  frequently  notice  this 
infirmity — ^something  which  I  no  longer  feel, 
as  a  writer  of  the  Exact.  In  the  Exacts  there 
is  the  distinction  oi  form^  which  is  of  course 
more  distinct  than  any  other ;  the  vowel  signs 
being  just  as  distinctive,  in  that  respect,  as 
are  the  consonant. 

The  chief  test  of  any  scheme  for  improving 
shorthand  must  be  in  the  evincing  of  superior 
advantages  for  writing  the  common,  most 
used  words  of  the  language ;  and  this  is 
characteristic  of  this  indicating  of  the  aspi- 
rate by  actually  and  exactly  expressing  the 
coalescing  vowels.  It  is  also  as  superior  in 
the  writing  of  proper  names,  such  as  Hall, 
Haven,  Hay  ward,  Haliburton,  Harsen, 
Harsimus,  Henry,  Hendrickson,  Howell, 
Howlett,  Hiram,  Hugh  ;  and  not  only  in 
cases  like  the  above,  in  which  the  aspirate 
is  initial,  but  in  others,  where  it  is  medial, 
in  both  common  and  proper  nouns  ;  e.g.y 
behave,  behalf,  behest,  behold,  behoove, 
behoof,  anhelation,  holy,  unholy,  inhabit,  in- 
habitant, inhibit,  inhibition,  exhibition,  pro- 
hibition, inherent,  inhale,  unhinge,  uninhab- 
itable, unhandy,  unhesitatingly,  Ahearn, 
Ahab,  Aholiba,  Ahasueras,  Jehu,  Elihu. 


For  specimen  pages  and  circulars  containing  opinions  of  well-known  expert  stenographers  concerning 
Exact  Phonography,"  address,  Geo.  R.  Bishop,  N.   Y.  Slock  Exchange,  N.   Y.  City. 
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There  are  occasions  on  which  H  should 
be  inserted,  but  my  opinion  is,  from  experi- 
ence, that  the  expert  practical  writer   will 
know,  almost  instinctively,  when  an  instance 
of  the  kind  arises.    Then,  he  can  employ 
the  stroke-H,  or  the  tick,  middle  position, 
preceding^  the  vowel  stroke.    To  distinguish 
ah  from  ha,  he  will  need  it,  in  one  or  other 
form.     It  hapF>ens,  as  a  noticeable  fact,  that 
a  vowel  stroke  for  each  of   these  vowel 
sounds  quite  readily  attaches  or  joins  to 
stroke-H  ;  as  ha,  ha,  h^,  h6,  he,  h!,  hi,  haw, 
hoy,  how,  ho,  ho,  hti,  hew,  h55,  hoo..   The 
most  difficult  of  these  is  how^  and  unless  a 
colloquialism,    as,   to    represent    Cockney 
English  or  distinguish  ordinary  English  from 
it,  is  sought  to  be  represented,  it  will  almost 
never  be  needful  to  use  anything  but  the 
ow-stroke.     Four  illustrative  words  named 
on  the  opposite  page  very  well  show  the 
use  of  the  stroke  with  the  vowel,— that  is, 
haU^    helly    hall,   whole.    The  words  men- 
tioned lower  on  that  page,  may  be  illustrated 
here,  as  well  as  any  others,  these  :    Hall, 
Haven,     Hayward,     Haliburton,     Harsen, 
Haisimus,    Henry,  Hendrickson,    Howell, 
Howlett,  Hiram,  Hugh  ;  also  behave,  behalf, 
behest,    behold,  behoove,  behoof,   anhela- 
oon,  holy,  unholy,  inhabit,  inhabitant,  in- 
hibit,    inhibition,     exhibition,    prohibition, 
inherent,    inhale,    unhinge,    uninhabitable, 
nnhandy,     unhesitatingly,    Ahearn,    Ahab, 
Aholiba,  Ahasueras,  Jehu,  Elihu. 

These,  also,may  be  added  :  It  was  habitual 

with  him  to  shout,  **  Yo  !  heave  ho  !  **  in  all 

heavy   work,   like  hauling    in  haliards  on 

shipboard.     His    hallucination    made    him 

hags^ard,  homely,  and  hateful  looking.    He 

had  a  hairbreadth  escape— just  hung  on  to 

the  horse  by  his  halter.    Happening  to  pass 

Hagh'?  homely  habitation,  he  halted,  and 

hoarsely  hallooed  to  him,  and  made  a  great 

hullabaloo.     He  was  a  harum-scarum  harpy, 

ThoIIy  bent  on  heaping  up  a  harvest  from 

his  horrible  trade.     The  Hanseatic  League 

as  an  affair  of  the  Hanse  towns. 

'Some  marine  terms  involving  aspirate  are 

ese  :      Harbor  bunt,  harbor  dues,   ham- 

lock-nettings,  half-hitch,  hanks,  hard  a  star- 

oard,  harpoon,  haul  the  wind,  hawseholes, 

€ad-clew,  head-earing,   head-ledges,  head- 

a,  heel  over,  hold,  hood- ends,  hook-bolts, 

oppers,  hove-short. 


"  Exact  Phonography. 
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^unson  Shortlpapd   Department. 

D.  Fullmer,  Editor. 
Metropolitan  Business  College.  Chicago,  111. 


Throug:h  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Hemperley, 
the  privilege  of  conducting  the  Munson 
department  in  his  popular  magazine  has 
been  extended  to  me  ;  and  while  I  may  at 
times  leave  the  beaten  Munson  paths,  I  ask 
for  a  just  and  unbiased  criticism  of  such 
deviations  as  I  may  make,  believing  them  to 
be  conducive  to  greater  speed  and  legibility 
— the  great  desideratum  of  all  ambitious 
stenographers — and  that  they  will  find  favor 
with  many  teachers  and  reporters. 

There  will  be  no  chan^^e  made  in  the 
elementary  principles  contamed  in  the  Mun- 
son Text-book,  except  the  third  position  of 
half-lengths,  which,  lor  the  sake  of  greater 
legibility,  will  be  written  half  way  through 
the  line  of  writing  instead  of  below  it,  thus 
insuring  greater  distinction  between  the 
fourth  position  of  one  line  and  the  first  posi- 
tion of  the  succeeding  line. 

The  necessity  of  securing  better  rythm 
and  stronger  distinction  in  phrasing,  com- 
pels me  to  change  a  few  word-signs.  The 
Graham  Brief-Way  signs  will  be  used  for 
*'we"  "were"  "would"  and  **what." 
Thus,  weh  *  we,  weh  *  were,  wuh  ^  what,  wuh  * 
would.  These  coalescents  may  be  enlarged 
to  add  any  other  word  which  is  represented 
by  another  coalescent. 

Mr.  Munson*s  tick  for  ** he"  will  be  used 
exclusively.  *'  Should  "  will  be  expressed 
by  a  light  tick  struck  in  the  direction  of 
either  **  p"  or  "chay,"  on  the  line  of  writ- 
ing when  standing  alone  or  when  it  is  the 
first  word  in  a  phrase ;  this  avoids  the  con- 
stant clashing  between  ''shall"  and  ''should" 
in  phrasing.  A  heavy  tick  after  half  lengths 
and  coalescents,  struck  in  the  direction  of 
either  "  b  "  or  "j  "  will  be  used  for  "  there  " 
"their"  or  "they  are."  It  will  also  be 
used  as  an  affix  for  "  ing  there."  (This  tick 
can  also  be  used  to  a  greater  extent).  "  Of 
the"  will  be  indicated  by  proximity,  and 
sometimes  "  of."  "To  the"  will  be  indi- 
cated by  fourth  position  and  sometimes  "  to  " 
and  "too." 

These  changes  are  not  claimed  to  be 
original,  neither  are  they  experimental,  but 
are  in  use  by  many  of  the  best  writers  in  the 
country,  among  them  some  of  the  ablest 
Munson  reporters. 

A  careful  reading  of  these  columns,  from 
month  to  month,  will  prove  their  great 
utility,  and  I  submit  them  to  the  intelligent 
consideration  of  all  Munson  stenographers 
whose  ideas  of  worth  do  not  center  upon  a 
slavish  adherence  to  ancient  forms. 

D.  Fullmer. 


Lincoln,  Neb.,  June  7,  1894. 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Dixon  &  Co. 

Columbus,  O. 
Gentlemen  : — 

We  shall  have  to  make  large  advances  to 
the  underwear  manufacturers  on  or  before 
the  2ist  inst. 

Will  you  please  see  to  it  that  your  check 
reaches  us  on  or  before  that  day  ? 

We  shall  appreciate  the  favor  and  recipro- 
cate whenever  we  can. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  we  remain, 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Jordan  &  Co. 

Chicago,  III.,  Feb.  24,  1894. 
Editor  Argus^ 

Ripley;  Mississippi. 
Dear  Sir  : — 

Your  postal  card  of  the  21st  inst.,  relative 
to  a  renewal  of  our  contract  with  you,  is  at 
hand.  In  reply  would  say  that  the  territory 
in  which  you  reside  is  now  controlled  by 
our  New  York  office,  and  we  would  respect- 
fully refer  you  to  them  for  a  renewal  of  the 
contract.  No  doubt  they  will  be  perfectly 
willing  to  make  an  agreement  with  you  on 
the  same  conditions.     Yours  truly, 

Aldrich  &  Co. 


Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  14,  1894. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Patterson, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Mv  Dear  Sir  : — 

Your  esteemed  order  through  our  Mr. 
Snow  at  hand  today,  and  we  have  filled  it 
to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

We  are  short  one  piece  of  satin  like  sample, 
and  one  piece  of  blue  serge.  These  two 
articles  we  have  ordered  from  New  York 
and  as  soon  as  we  receive  them,  which  will 
be  within  the  next  few  days,  will  forward 
them  to  you. 

Thanking  you  for  the  order,  and  hoping 
the  goods  will  reach  you  in  good  season 
and  open  up  satisfactorily,  we  remain, 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  G.  Carpenter. 
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Dementis  Pitnpanic  Department, 

Isaac  S.  Dbmbitt. 

Author  of  Dbmbnt's  Pitmanic  Shorthand.    Director  of  Commerce  of 

Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  III. 


(Testimony.) 

— and  two  behind.  I  had  my  hands  in  my 
overcoat  pockets,  this  way,  and,  of  course, 
when  they  put  their  hands  behind  me,  they 
pinioned  me  so  I  could  not  move.  I  did 
some  pretty  fair  hollering — I  was  pretty 
lively,  so  much  so  that  they  did  not- keep 
their  hands  over  my  mouth  very  well.  I 
had  my  revolver  in  my  overcoat  pocket, 
and,  in  trying  to  release  my  hands,  that 
went  off;  then,  those  parties  behind,  they 
commenced  to  pound  me,  here,  and  said  : 
**Damn  you,  shut  up**  Well,  I  did  not 
shut  up  then.  At  first  they  pounded  me 
some,  here,  and  then  they  pounced  me  in 
front,  here.  Then  they  shut  me  up,  when 
they  pounded  me  so  I  had  to  stop.  They 
then  ripped  open  my  vest  and  wanted  to 
take  my  watch.  I  had  sense  enough — I 
wasn't  senseless — to  know  what  they  were 
about.  My  watch  was  attached  to  a  very 
heavy  guard-chain  around  my  neck,  and  it 
was  a  job  for  them  to  break  it  loose.  They 
broke  it  loose— 


Demosthenes. 

contested  with  kings  and  tyrants  ;  both  lost 
their  daughters,  were  driven  out  of  their 


The  Student* s  Journal  for  June  is  a 
memorial  number,  dedicated  to  the  record- 
ing of  pleasant  memories  of  Andrew  J. 
Graham,  by  a  large  number  of  his  many 
warm  friends.  The  collection  of  articles  is 
a  striking  one,  including  among  the  contri- 
butions William  Anderson,  Frank  W. 
Baldwin,  Prof.  William  D.  Bridge,  Henry  L. 
Burnell,  Henry  A.  Bush,  Charles  B.  Collar, 
Wendell  P.  Davis,  Dr.  George  S.  Dixon, 
Prof.  T.  J.  Ellinwood,  Hon.  William  T. 
Harris,  Fred  Irland,  George  Kellogg,  Prof. 
E.  H.  Magill,  T.  C.  Martin,  F.  G.  Morris, 
Thomas  Pray,  Jr.,  Theodore  C.  Rose,  Minola 
Graham  Sexton,  Hon.  Charles  A.  Sumner, 
J,  C.  Sunderlin  and  Herschel  Whittaker. 

The  journal  will  be  continued  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Chandler  Sexton,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Mr.  Graham. 


country  and  returned  with  honor ;  who,  fly- 
ing from  thence  again,  were  both  seized 
upon  by  their  enemies,  and  at  last  ended 
their  lives  with  the  liberty  of  their  country- 
men. So  that  if  we  were  to  suppose  there 
had  been  a  trial  of  skill  between  nature  and 
fortune,  as  there  is  sometimes  between 
artists,  it  would  be  hard  to  judge  whether 
that  succeeded  best  in  making  them  alike 
in  their  dispositions  and  manners,  or  this,  in 
the  coincidences  of  their  lives.  We  wiU 
speak  of  the  eldest  first. 

Demosthenes,  the  father  of  Demosthenes, 
was  a  citizen  of  good  rank  and  quality,  as 
Theopompus  informs  us,  surnamed  the 
Swordmaker,  because  he  had  a  large  work- 
house and  kept  servants  skilled  in  that  art  at 
work.  But  of  that  which  ^schines,  the  ora- 
tor, said  of  his  mother,  that  she  was  de- 
scended of  one  Gylon,  who  fled  his  country 
upon  an  accusation  of  treason,  and  of  a 
barbarian  woman,  I  can  affirm  nothing, 
whether  he  spoke  true  or  slandered  and 
maligned  her.  This  is  certain,  that  Demos- 
thenes, being  as  yet  but  seven  years  old, 
was  left  by  his  father  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, the  whole  value  of  his  estate  being 
little  short  of— 


THE  TWO  PROMOTIONS. 

Within  a  comparatively  brief  interval,  two 
of  the  world's  leading  shorthand  authors 
and  promoters  have  been  markedly  hon- 
ored. Isaac  Pitman  and  Andrew  J.  Graham 
have  both  done  great  and  good  service  in 
helping  to  make  the  way  straight  and  easy 
for  those  who  record  the  winged  words 
of  the  wise  men  of  modern  times.  Mr. 
Pitman  receives  the  graceful  recognition  of 
England's  Queen,  by  having  his  name  placed 
upon  the  Roll  of  Knighthood,  while  Mr. 
Graham  has  been  advanced  by  the  King  of 
Heaven,  to  that  higher  and  nobler  station 
prepared  for  those  to  whom  it  can  be  said : 
"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant! 
*  *  *  *  Enter  thou  into  the  joys  of  thy 
Lord." 
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The  Stenographer 


Graham   Shorthand   Notes,  by  William  Anderson, 

Official  Stenographer  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  New  York. 

Advanced   Reporting    Style. 

No.  2. 


An  important  condition  of  increasing  pro- 
ductiveness is  found  in  general  education. 
The  utility  of  education  in  its  relation  to 
human  society  is  twofold.  First,  a  certain 
degree  of  intelligence  in  the  masses  of  the 
citizens  is  essential  to  the  success,  or  even 
the  existence  of  a  repuBlican  form  of  govern" 
ment.  But  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
this  respect  belongs  rather  to  the  department 
of  civil  polity  than  to  that  of  political  econ- 
omy. The  economical  advantage  of  educa- 
tion consists  in  the  skill,  discernment  and 
discrimination  which  it  gives  a  man  for  his 
work ;  the  ability  to  adapt  means  to  ends ; 
and,  in  a  word,  power  over  nature,  so  that 
he  can  more  readily  avail  himself  of  her 
resources  and  command  her  sefvices. 
Obviously  every  increase  of  this  power  is  an 
increase  of  productive  capability. 

It  has  always  been  admitted,  that  such 
native  or  acquired  intellectual  ability  as 
enables  one  to  discover  new  faces  in  nature, 
or  to  apply  these  in  the  industries,  or  to 
make  new  combinations  of  prices  already 
known,  is  a  vast  and  valuable  aid  to  pro- 
duction. Not  less  is  the  estimate  to  be  put 
on  the  talent  to  organize  and  manage  great 
business  enterprises,  so  as  to  make  the 
co-operation  of  labor  and  capital  in  them 
advantageous.  Yet  it  is  probable,  that  the 
benefits  thus  resulting  from  education  have 
been  largely  underestimated.  The  increase 
of  power  furnished  by  nature  through  the 
discoveries  of  science,  and  through  human 
invention,  is  altogether  incalculable.  The 
steam  power  of  Great  Britian,  years  ago,  was 
estimated  to  be  equal  to  the  labor  of  six 
hundred  millions  of  men.  Thus  in  one  little 
island,  containing  less  than  .one-fortieth  of 
of  the  population  of  the  earth,  there  has 
been  developed  a  mechanical  power  equal 
to  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  numan  working- 
force  of  the  planet !  This  is  only  one  of  the 
contributions  to  human  productiveness  by 
educated  mind.  Yet  much  of  this  discovery 
comes  from  moderately  educated  men 
engaged  in  manual  labor.  Steele. 
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The  Diagraph 

belongs  to  the  well-known  class  of  stencilling 
machines  in  which  the  stencil  is  made  upon 
patent  prepared  (waxed)  paper  either  by  a 
typewriter,  a  stylus  or  a  wheel  pen. 

While  the  stencil  may  be  prepared  by  any 
of  the  methods  now  in  use,  yet  the  process 
of  and  machine  for  printing:  is  entirely  new, 
and  a  radical  departure  from  anything  here- 
tofore known. 

Not  only  is  the  ink  mixed  automatically 
upon  the  machine^  but  it  is  distributed  upon 
and  forced  through  the  stencil  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  sheets  are  discharged  auto- 
matically from  the  machine  after  being 
printed.  This  not  only  makes  the  process 
of  printing  a  rapid  one  but  also  perfectly 
clean,  giving  an  even  pressure  upon  the 
inking  roll  and  clear  impressions. 

In  fact  all  the  objectionable  features  found 
in  the  hand  machines  are  met  and  overcome 
in  the  Diagraph.  There  is  no  mixing  of  ink 
npoti  a  slate  nor  running  a  hand  roller  over 
the  stencil  to  get  an  impression  as  in  the 
hand  machines ;  all  this  is  done  by  the 
machine  automatically.  In  fact,  after  the 
stencil  is  inked,  which  only  requires  a  few 
seconds,  there  is  nothing  for  tine  operator  to 
do  but  to  feed  the  sheets  into  and  operate 
the  machine,  which  can  be  done  by  any  boy 
possessing  ordinary  intelligence. 

The  speed  of  the  Diagraph  is  three  times 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  hand 
machines,  and  three  times  the  number  of 
copies  can  be  reproduced  from  a  stencil,  as 
by  its  operation  the  inking  and  printing  is 
done  automatically  and  there  is  no  strain  or 
torsion  upon  the  stencil  and  nothing  to 
injure  it,  except  a  vertical  pressure,  which 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

There  can  be  reproduced  from  the  type- 
written stencil  from  i,ooo  to  2,000  copies, 
and  from  the  hand- written  from  1,500  to 
3,000  copies  ;  and  at  the  rate  of  from  20  to 
40  per  minute,  according  to  the  experience 
and  adaptability  of  the  operator. 

The  Diagraph  fills  a  long  felt  want  in 
giving  to  the  commercial  world  a  rapid  and 
highly  efficient  method  of  and  machine  for 
duplicating.  In  fact  it  gives  the  power  of  a 
printing  press  in  an  office  without  setting 
type,  the  stencil  being  cut  by  a  typewriter, 
i  stylus  or  a  virheel  pen.  (See  illustration 
elsewhere, ) 


In  addition  to  this  it  gives  that  long  felt 
desideratum-7-privacy  m  an  office — together 
with  a  high  printing  capacity,  so  long  sought 
for  by  business  men,  as  it  is  quite  often 
that  the  matter  to  be  printed  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  it 
duplicated  outside  of  the  office  for  fear  that 
it  will  become  public  property. 

The  Diagraph  is  not  an  experiment,  but 
has  been  put  to  severe  practical  tests  by 
persons  competent  to  judge  of  its  efficiency 
as  well  as  its  practical  and  commercial  value. 

The  machine  is  well*  and  handsomely 
n&ade,  is  compact,  light  and  portable,  only 
weighing  about  35  lbs.,  and  occupying  about 
the  same  space  as  the  ordinary  commercial 
typewriter. 

In  comparing  the  Diagraph  with  the  hand 
stencilling  machines,  a  |io  typewriter  may 
be  compared  with  those  that  sell  for  $100, 
or  the  old  Franklin  printing  press  with  those 
of  to-day. 

Where  much  duplicating  is  done,  the 
Diagraph  will  be  found  to  be  an  indispen- 
sible  and  valuable  acquisition  to  an  office ; 
and  as  it  must  be  seen  in  operation  to  be 
appreciated.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress, Stackhouse  &  Krumbhaar,  301  Bullitt 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Future  Stenographer. 
J.  M.  DvsR,  Merrimac,  Mass. 

Perhaps  the  writer  of  **  The  Office  Sten- 
ographer of  the  Twentieth  Century  **  is  O  K 
in  his  surmises  in  regard  to  the  future  sten- 
ographer, but  I  cannot  so  readily  and  com- 
pletely drop  the  male  stenographer  out  of 
the  question.  There*  is  one  thing  in  his 
article  that  really  gives  me  **that  tired  feel- 
ing," and  that  is  his  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  young  lady's  services  being  rated  so 
reksonably  by  herself  and  employer.  The 
male  stenog^rapher  would  have  no  room  for 
complaint  and  lamentation  if  it  was  not  for 
that  very  thing.  The  young  lady  will  expend 
anywhere  from  $150  to  $300  in  completing  a 
shorthand  education.  After  finishing  the 
course,  if  she  can  secure  a  situation  at  eight 
dollars,  or,  perhaps,  ten  dollars  per  week, 
she  considers  herself  very  fortunate.  Maybe 
she  is. 

Suppose  that  a  young  man  completes  his 
course  at  an  expense  of  I300.  He  then 
secures  a  situation,  but  has  to  accept  the 
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remuneration  which  a  young  lady  would 
receive  in  the  same  position.  His  short- 
hand education  is,  perhaps,  his  only  capital. 
He  must  depend  upon  what  he  receives 
from  that  for  his  whole  support.  As  he 
becomes  older  he  begins  to  think  of  securing 
a  home  of  his  own,  and  might  also  have  a 
desire  to  lay  by  for  a  "rainy"  day  and  to 
help  him  in  his  old  age.  I  ask  the  question, 
how  is  he  to  do  this  while  the  weekly 
stipend  which  the  office  stenographer  re- 
ceives is  sure  to  be  brought  to  a  yet  lower 
level,  as  the  field  becomes  more  crowded  ? 
That  it  is  rapidly  filling  up  no  one  can  deny. 
I  think  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  quite 
enough  in  itself  to  fairly  force  the  young 
man  out  of  the  profession.  Then  again,  if 
he  goes  through  on  hired  money,  which  is 
often  done,  at  the  threatened  rate  of  salaries, 
it  would  be  years  before  that  comparatively 
small  sum  could  be  thrown  from  his  shoul- 
ders, and  it  would  be  years  again  before  he 
once  more  stood  on  solid  ground,  finan- 
cially speaking. 

That  the  young  lady  stenographer  gives 
better  satisfaction  I  am  not  -prepared  to 
deny.  This  brings  to  mind  the  deplorable 
manner  in  which  the  average  male  student 
pursues  his  study.  Where  the  young  lady 
gets  right  down  to  business,  the  average 
boy,  who,  by  the  way,  probably  took  up  the 
study,  thinking  he  had  struck  a  soft  snap, 
will  play  with  his  study  and  manage  to  get 
through  with  the  school  as  best  he  can.  He 
gets  a  position  which  he  does  not  fill  satis- 
factorily. He  is  given  the  **G.  B.,*'  and  a 
young  lady  is  next  given  the  chance,  who 
does  her  work  without  a  flaw.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  employer  loses  his  con- 
fidence in  the  male  portion  of  the  profession 
and  will  ever  afler  give  the  young  lady  the 
preference.  In  many  instances  this  has  been 
t))e  case,  and  thus,  by  the  faults  of  one,  the 
whole  are  judged. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  there  are  many  cases  where  the  young 
lady  does  not  give  satisfaction.  Her  em- 
ployer secures  another  who  does,  never  once 
thinking  of  the  possibility  of  a  young  man 
who  is  competent,  giving  just  as  much  satis- 
faction, and,  perhaps,  by  chance,  more  in 
the  long  run.  These  are  ways  in  which  the 
young  man  is  constantly  being  barred  out  of 
the  profession  in  connection  with  the  busi- 
ness office.    As  a  reporter,  he  has  a  larger 


field  in  which  to  work,  but  it  takes  a  very 
competent  person  to  hold  down  such  a  posi- 
tion, and  it  only  requires  time  for  this  field 
to  go  beyond  his  grasp.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  before  long  the  young  lady  will  have 
invaded  this  field,  also,  if  she  has  not  already. 

If  the  young  ladies  would  wake  up  and 
and  look  out  better  for  their  own  interests, 
and  also  for  the  future,  an  entirely  new  face 
would  appear  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  result 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  which  it  only 
requires  a  few  years  to  accomplish.  What 
does  that  result  mean  to  them?  It  means 
that  unless  some  cautionary  measures  are 
taken  soon  to  protect  themselves  in  the 
matfer  of  salaries,  they  will  be  working  for 
the  same  remuneration  which  the  average 
dry  goods  clerk  receives  at  the  present  time. 
Perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  indications  are  pointing  in  that  direction 
very  decidedly. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  feminine 
gender  of  the  profession  much  more  willingly 
and  quickly  accept  positions  at  lower  salaries 
than  their  brothers.  You  may  say  that  she 
can  well  afford  to.  No  doubt  she  can.  Her 
future  may  be  in  other  hands  than  hers,  but 
the  young  man  is  obliged  to  create  a  future 
for  himself,  and  it  is  just  what  he  makes  it ; 
as  a  consequence  he  can  ill  afford  to  give 
his  time  for  the  low  figure  the  young  lady 
accepts,  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  he  is 
slowly  but  surely  being  forced  out  of  the 
business  office  in  that  capacity.  This  is  a 
very  broad  subject,  and  I  hope  that  I  shall 
hear  more  in  regard  to  it. 


Chaffee's  School  News  for  March  is  cram- 
med full  of  interesting  matter.  *'  Advice  to 
Students,"  *'  A  Businesswoman,"  "  How  a 
Bright  Young  Man  Lost  His  Job,*  *  **  Import- 
ance of  Typewriting, "'  *' Does. the  Female 
Typewriter  Promote  Domestic  Discord  ? '  * 
**  Choosing  a  System,"  and  "  A  Good  Hand- 
writing," are  among  the  topics  considered. 

Mr.  Kendrick  C.  Hill  furnishes  the  third 
article,  on  the  *'  Importance  of  Type  writing." 
These  articles  should  be  carefully  read  and 
wisely  weighed  by  those  who  are  looking 
forward  to  becoming  proficient  and  success- 
ful. 


The  Stenographer 
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Correspondence. 

The  Packard  College, 

23d  Street  and  4th  Avenue, 

New  York,  June  13,  1894. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hemperley  :— 

The  following  came  to  my  notice  a  few 
days  since,  the  sentiment  of  which  struck 
me  as  being  pretty  good.  My  corresponent 
had  been  giving  advice  for  some  time  to  an 
aspirant  for  shorthand  honors.  The  learner 
bad  asked  him  the  question  as  to  the  value 
of  copying  carefully  prepared  shorthand 
notes.     His  reply  was  as  follows  : 

*'  Your  postal  of  the  4th  came  duly  to 

hand.     Yes;  do  all  the  copying  of  shorthand 

you  can,  in  fact,  do  anything  and  everything 

under  the  sun  that   you  can  think  of  for 

practice.     Learn  your  contractions  so  that 

Tou  will  never  have  to  look  at  the  book 

again,  then  pitch  into  shorthand  with  your 

sleeves  rolled  up,  and  don't  stop  until  you 

can  write  200  words  a  minute.    Sit  up  nights. 

Get  up  before  breakfast.    Write  shorthand. 

Eat  shorthand.    Live  on  shorthand.    Talk 

shorthand.    Think  shorthand.    Do  nothing 

hot  shorthand,  and  never  give  up  the  ship. 

This  is  the  only  way  to  become  a  shorthand 

writer.     Set  your  sails  and  then  sail  into  the 

the  wind.     That  is  my  advice.    Hastily.'' 

The  expression  and  the  style  are  some- 
what brusque  and  pointed,  but  the  senti- 
ment is  there.    What  say  you  ? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  M.  Miller. 


D.  D.  Mueller,  21  Shilleto  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  says:  "I  have  made  a 
special  study  of  legal  reporting,  and,  in  this 
connection,  might  say  I  have  received  great 
benefit  from  Mr.  Thome's  department  in 
The  Sxenographer.  That  department 
alone  is  worth  the  price  of  a  year's  sub- 
scription. 

Tlhe    Ceiestial   Writing,     Just  published 
simultaneously  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land.      By  W.  H.  Barlow,  the  well-known 
shorthand  author.     Based  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  script  writing  with  joined  vowels. 
Easy  to  learn  and  absolutely  legible.     For 
use  in  all  kinds  of  correspondence  or  com- 
position.    Price,  f  i.oo  ;  postage  paid.     Lib- 
eral discount  to  the  trade.    Address,  The 

SrESrOOilAPHER. 


The  following  letter  to  William  L.  Mason 
of  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Isaac  Pitman 
Shorthand,  New  York  City,  explains  itself. 
We  congratulate  brother  Mason  upon  the 
excellent  work  he  did.  He  evidently  has 
not  lost  his  reporting  powers  by  the  atten- 
tion he  is  giving  to  teaching. — Editor. 

Hope  Chapel, 
339  East  Fourth  Street, 

New  York,  June  13,  1894. 
Dear  Mr.  Mason  : — 

Now  that  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  is  over,  I  wish  to  thank 
you  very  heartily  for  the  very  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  you  performed  the  stenographic 
work  at  Saratoga.  I  have  had  a  number  of 
stenographers,  in  recent  years,  employed 
for  that  purpose,  and  while  comparisons 
would  be  odious,  I  may  say  this  with  truth- 
fulness, the  work  was  never  done  more 
satisfactorily.  Your  promptness,  your  fidel- 
ity, your  willingness  and  your  rapidity,  made 
our  stay  at  Saratoga  very  agreeable.  I  can- 
not forecast  the  future,  but  if  I  need  a 
stenographer  next  year  I  shall  be  happy  to 
give  you  the  first  opportunity. 

Believe  me. 

Very  truly, 

(Signed)  John  B.  Devins. 


The  Phonographic  Bulletin,  edited  by  J. 
H.  Cousins,  Belfast,  Ireland,  is  full  of  inter- 
esting matter.     It  comes  to  us  regularly. 

The  Stenographer  for  one  year  and  De- 
mentis Pitmanic  Shorthand,  price  ($2.00) ; 
to  new  subscribers,  $2.00 ;  to  renewing  sub- 
scribers, I2.12. 

Torrefs  Practical  Short hatid.  This  text 
book  has  been  prepared  for  use  in  Comer's 
Commercial  College,  of  Boston,  by  the  well- 
known  author  of  Practical  Typewriting,  Mr. 
Bates  Torrey.  The  work  is  graded  and  is 
illustrated  by  practical  exercises  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ideas  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  most  satisfactory.  The  book 
is  well  fitted  for  home  study,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  furnish  it  for  a  time  to  subscribers, 
either  new  ones  or  those  renewing,  at  $2.00 
each  for  the  book  and  one  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Stenographer.  Subscribers 
renewing  under  this  offer  will  please  enclose 
twelve  cents  m  stamps  to  prepay  postage. 


so 


The  Stenographer. 
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Brief  Mention 
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Oddities  of  Shorthand,  by  J.  B.  Carey; 
price,  50  cts.,  postpaid. 

Instruction  in  Practical  Shorthand, 
by  Bates  Torrey.    Sent  postpaid  for  I1.50. 

Volume  2,  The  Stenographer,  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  $2.00. 
Postage,  25  cts. 

Volume  3,  The  Stenographer,  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  I1.50. 
Postage,  25  cts. 

Volume  4,  The  Stenographer,  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  |i.oo. 
Postage,  25  cts. 

Volume  5,  The  Stenographer,  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  $1.00. 
Postage,  25  cts. 

Andrew's  Graded  Sentence  Book  of 
Graham  Standard  Phonography.  Sent  post- 
paid for  I1.25. 

Practical  Typewriting,  by  Bates  Tor- 
rey, editor  Typewriting  Department  of  The 
Stenographer,  |i.oo.    Postpaid. 

The  Celbstial  Writing  or  the  Norma 
Script  Phonetic  Writing.    An  abbreviated 
Script  mode  of   writing.      Sent    postpaid, 
|f.oo. 

Gilbert's  Phonography,  by  Justin  Gil- 
bert, official  reporter,  author  of  **  Vowels  for 
Reporting  Style  of  Phonography,"  50  cts. 
Postpaid. 

Dement's  Pitmanic  Shorthand,  admir- 
ably adapted  for  class  or  self-instruction, 
full  bound,  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  $2.00. 

•*  Business  Spelling  "  and  **  Business 
Punctuation,"  should  be  in  the  possession 
of  every  one  of  our  readers.  We  will  send 
them  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price, 
20  cts.  each. 

One  Hundred  Valuable  Suggestions 
to  Shorthand  Students,  by  Selby  A. 
Moran,  University  of  Michigan,  principal  of 
the  Stenographic  Institute,  Ann  Arbor,  fourth 
edition,  50  cts.     Postpaid. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  any  book 
published,  and  will  give  liberal  discounts  to 
booksellers  and  teachers. 

We  are  desirous  of  obtaining  lists  of  sten- 
ographers in  all  parts  of  the  world.  We 
will  pay  liberally  for  good  lists. 


Stenographers  and  teachers  in  short- 
hand schools  who  wish  to  solicit  for  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Stenographer*  at  a 
handsome  premium,  should  write  to  us  for 
inducements. 

Ws  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of 
*'One  Hundred  Lessons  in  Business,"  on 
another  page  of  this  issue.  Every  ambitious 
stenographer  should  procure  a  copy  of  this 
very  valuable  book.  We  will  send  it  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  price. 

We  would  like  to  send  a  copy  of  The 
Stenographer  to  every  shorthand  school, 
typewriter  office,  as  well  as  stationers  and 
dealers  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  sup- 
plies. We  will  appreciate  a  list  of  such 
persons  in  your  town  or  city. 


Publisher's  Notes. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
will  please  give  us  the  name  of  the  old  post  of- 
fice as  well  as  the  new  one,  and  notice  should 
be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  change  is  desired. 

Terms  of  Subscription.  To  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  one  copy, 
one  year,  postpaid,  in  advance,  $1.00. 

To  Foreign  Countries  belonging  to  the 
Postal  Union, one  copy,oneyear,postpaid,in  ad- 
vance, $1.25  =  5 J.  — i  6.25  francs «-» 7.25  lire  ^  3 
florins  ^=  2.08  yens  «=  5  marks  ^^  7.60  pesetas. 
Subscriptions  will  commence  with  the  current 
issue. 

Renew  as  early  possible  in  order  to  avoid  a 
break  in  the  receipt  of  the  numbers. 

Bookdealers,  postmasters  and  newsdealers 
receive  subscriptions. 

All  correspondence  relating  to  subscriptions 
and  advertisements  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Stenographer, 

38  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Editorial  correspondence  should  be  ad- 
dressed to 

Francis  H.  Hemperlby,  Editor^ 

603  and  605  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Advertisements  will  be  accepted  only  from 
such  parties  as  we  believe  to  be  truly  reliable. 
Copy  for  advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by 
the  15th  of  the  month  prior  to  publication.  Va- 
cant positions  and  rates  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation. 

The  Stenographer  can  be  obtained  from 
newsdealers  in  any  part  of  the  world.  If  your 
newsdealer  does  not  keep  The  Stenog- 
rapher, you  will  confer  a  favor  by  advising  us. 
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Acquirements  of  Amanuenses. 


By  Kendrick  C  Hill, 
117  Duane  Street,  New  York. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

READY     REFERENCE. 
••  Be  ye  doers  "—Holy  Bible. 


GAIN    about   Ready   Refer- 
ence. 

*  *  My  mind  is  my  kingdom,  * ' 
said  Campbell. 

"  Men  with  empires  in  their 
brains,"  said  Lowell. 

"Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room,"  said 
Marlowe. 

Yes,  through  the  passing  years  what  a 
vast  storehouse  of  knowledge  an  earnest 
and  enterprising  mind  does  become.  What 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  learning  and  ex- 
perience a  single  gifted  mind  may  possess. 

But  even  with  the  readiest  and  richest 
mmd,  oh !  how  much  knowledge  does 
escape — if  not  altogether,  at  least  beyond 
the  realms  of  usefulness.  Yesterday's  read- 
ing, conversation,  important  facts,  names 
and  dates,  matters  of  business,  almost 
all  consigned  with  the  coming  of  to-day  to 
eternal  oblivion.  The  thread  of  it  all  and 
some  salient  features  may  remain  for  a 
greater  or  less  period  of  time,  but  the  great 
remainder  has  departed  to  the  domain  of 
forgetfulness — unless  recorded  for  future 
reference. 


Right  here  permit  me  to  dwell  upon  what 
I  regard  as  a  practical  point  of  inestimable 
value  in  fitting  one's  self  for  the  title  of  **  R. 
R.,"  or  Ready  Reference,  for  I  hold  that 
there  should  be  such  a  title  of  worth  and 
credit  bestowed  upon  those  whose  acquire' 
ments  and  aiiainmenis  are  prolific  of  useful- 
ness in  their  special  spheres.    It  has  been, 


to  a  large  extent,  the  secret  of  success  in 
the  training  and  development  of  my  memory 
and  mind.  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  it 
pedantic  in  me  for  telling  you  what  it  is,  but 
that  you  will  rather  read  with  pleasure,  per- 
haps profit,  the  hints  of  one  who  would  help 
others  even  as  he  oftentimes  has  been 
helped. 

Knowledge  bookkeepings  I  call  it. 

Every  person  should  be  a  bookkeeper  oi 
his  (her)  mind,  for  is  not  the  mind  your  busi- 
ness—your assets—your  medium  of  money- 
making  t  And  should  it  not  then  be  kept 
with  system,  even  as  the  books  of  a  business 
are  kept  and  adapted  for  ready  reference  f 

It  has  been  pointedly  put  that  some  peo- 
ple don't  mind  their  own  business  for  two 
reasons  :  first,  they  have  no  mind  ;  second, 
they  have  no  business. 


* 


When  I  say  there  are  two  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge bookkeeping,  l  do  not  refer  to  single 
entry  and  double  entry,  but  to  bookkeeping 
of  the  head  and  bookkeeping  of  the  hand  in 
the  systematic  getting  and  retaining  of  use- 
ful knowledge. 

Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds — recorded  and 
unrecorded.  When  I  solved  that  problem 
for  myself  in  boyhood  and  began  my  knowl- 
edge bookkeeping,  it  was  the  best  mind 
transaction  I  ever  engaged  in,  and  has  paid 
big  profits  ever  since.  I  soon  learned  that 
knowledge  bookkeeping  deals,  for  the  most 
part,  viKyh  facts  and  figures  as  double  entry 
does.  Too  much  fiction  spoils  either  and 
renders  them  entirely  useless — which  please 
note. 

In  my  library  I  have  :  32  vol.  edition  of 
Cooper,  21  vol.  edition  of  Dickens,  12  vol. 
edition  of  Scott,  etc. ,  etc. 

I  have  read  many  of  these  volumes,  and 
reread  some  several  times,  but  I  do  not  keep 
everlastingly  at  this  fiction  business.  Les- 
sons in  characters  powerfully  painted    by 
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masters  of  the  quill  are  interesting  and  in- 
structive, and  serve  a  purpose  as  charac- 
ter delineations ;  but,  at  the  most,  they  should 
only  be  regarded  as  ** curtain-raisers"  in  the 
drama  of  real  life.  Facts  and  figures,  not 
fiction,  constitute  the  sum  and  substance  of 
practical,  productive  knowledge  and  know- 
ledge  bookkeeping. 

Therefore,  as  a  single  illustration  among 
many,  how  foolish  it  is  to  waste  hours  upon 
hours,  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  run  up 
into  days — aye,  weeks,  reading  the  chapters 
of  accidents,  scandals  and  lies  as  contained 
in  the  daily  papers.  While  I  try  to  keep 
pace  with  the  course  and  drift  of  current 
events  and  the  history  that  is  making  to-day, 
by  reading  at  least  a  score  of  dailies,  week- 
lies and  monthlies,  I  never  waste  the  valua- 
ble time  that  life  is  made  of  perusing  the 
trashy  stuff  in  the  papers. 

I  consider  $5.00  per  annum  well  spent  for 
the  leading  shorthand  magazines,  for  we 
ought  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  our  pro- 
fession {pur  business),  and  add  all  we  can  to 
our  knowledge  and  skill  in  that  direction. 


« 


Throughout  the  writer's  life  the  hand  has 
ever  been  the  aid  of  the  head  in  systematic^ 
ally  securing  the  knowledge  of  facts  and 
figures,  and  the  retention  thereof  in  a  manner 
adapted  for  ready  reference.  The  works  of 
Washington,  Webster  and  Shakespeare, 
American  History,  the  Bible,  poetical  and 
prose  quotations,  etc.,  etc.,  have  hundreds 
of  marked  passages,  which,  by  frequent  re- 
currence thereto,  my  mind  has  mastered, 
mostly  "by  heart."  I  have  compiled  a 
book  of  several  hundred  pages  of  classical 
passages,  quotations,  anecdotes  and  inci- 
dents, written  down  as  I  picked  them  up 
here  and  there  through  a  dozen  long  years — 
most  of  which  would  otherwise  have  escaped 
in  a  short  time. 

I  have  constantly  by  my  side,  at  my  office 
desk,  the  World ?LVi^  7Wd««^  almanacs,  etc., 
and  at  odd  spells  study  them  and  learn  their 
contents. 

I  am  a  Graham  phonographer,  but  besides 
some  of  his  books  1  have  over  a  half  dozen 
manuals,  phrase  books  and  dictionaries  of 
the  two  Pitmans,  and  other  shorthand  books 
in  my  office  desk,  which  bear  a  separate 
relation  to  the  100  volumes  of  modern  short- 
hand works  in  my  library  at  home. 


This  serves  only  as  a  mere  suggestion  of 
how  I  daily  study  shorthand  (my  vocation— my 
business),  and  likewise  enlarge  upon  present 
knowledge  of  facts  and  figures,  not  fiction. 

You  admit,  perhaps,  the  wisdom  of  such 
action,  but  then  turn  it  off  by  saying — **Oh, 
well !  you  are  an  exception.*' 

Make  yourself  another. 

Adopt  the  language  of  the  Athenian  archi- 
tect, who,  after  listening  to  the  able  presen- 
tation of  his  great  rival  for  the  designings 
of  a  famous  building,  arose  and  said  his 
speech  in  simply  seven  words  :  **  What  this 
man  says,  I  will  do*^  Pay  earnest  heed  to 
the  great  truth  contained  in  Henry  Irving's 
summing  up  of  his  lecture  on  *'the  actor 
and  his  art,"  before  the  students  of  Harvard 
University,  a  few  years  ago,  viz  :  "  In  fact,  to 
do  and  not  to  dream  is  the  mainspring  of 
success  in  life." 

My  claim  has  always  been  that  the  mem- 
ory will  carry  a  heavy  load,  easily  and  read- 
ily, by  proper  exercise  and  training;  that 
the  mental  powers  may  be  strengthened  and 
developed  by  judicious  action,  just  as  the 
physical  powers  are ;  that  mental  gymnastics 
should  be  taught  and  studied  just  as  physical 
gymnastics  are ;  that  the  **  muscles  of  the 
mind  "  should  be  developed  as  the  muscles 
of  the  body  are.  A  little  method  and  men- 
tal practice  daily  will  do  wonders  toward 
securing  a  useful,  productive  education, 
along  with  ripe  experience,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  of  earnest  endeavor.  If  we  only 
worked  half  as  hard  in  the  mental  gymnas- 
ium as  most  of  us  take  delight  in  doing  in 
the  physical ;  if  practical  and  classical  mental 
exercises  only  gratified  us  half  as  much  as 
athletic  exercises  and  sports,  what  well- 
developed,  noble  and  useful  intellects  we 
should  all  have,  and  how  worthy  to  wear 
the  title  **R.  R."  {Ready  Reference)  after 
our  names. 


* 


In  the  matter  of  recorded  and  unrecorded 
knowledge  each  has  its  proper  sphere  and 
scope,  and  it  is  foolish  to  devolve  upon  one 
what  belongs  to  the  other.  There  are  many 
things  the  mind  cannot  master,  even  at  a 
sacrifice,  unless  recorded  for  ready  reference. 
Then  why  not  spare  the  head  for  other  work 
and  let  the  hand  record  those  things  ?  It  is 
a  happy,  healthful  and  highly  profitable 
combination,  when  rightly  used,  that  will 
work  wonders. 


r 


Unless  you  have  money  with  which  to  buy 
£une  and  fortune,  the  standard  of  success  is 
a  practical  education  and  how  to  use  it. 
The  age  of  competitive  examinations  and 
recognition  of  individual  merit  is  coming  on 
apace,  and  the  individual  test  is  beginning  to 
count—mark  the  note  of  warning. 


*      » 


Do  not  belittle  your  profession — it  is  equal 
to  any  other.  Try  and  make  it  so  in  your 
case,  my  anaanuensis  friend.  Then  always 
remember  the  fact  that  the  shorthand-type- 
writing profession  is  a  combination  of  brains, 
skill  and  experience,  in  which  the  supremacy 
of  brains  is  unquestionable — brains  in  your 
head,  skill  in  your  hands  and  experience  in 
your  life.  And  this  triple  com bination  should 
be  done  up  in  a  bundle  of  Irreproachable 
character.  Then  you  are  well  equipped,  for 
these  are  permanent  possessions  of  inestim- 
able worth  that  will  not  take  wings  and  fly 
away—*'  No  search-warrant  can  lay  hold  on 
them ;  no  execution  can  take  them  away ; 
no  reverse  of  fortune  can  destroy  them." 
And  listen ! 

"Formerly,  when  great  fortunes  were 
only  made  in  war,  war  was  a  business ;  but 
MOW,  when  great  fortunes  are  only  made  by 
business,  business  is  war.*' 

So  that  you  will  also  need  the  qualifications 
of  the  soldier,  for  you  are  going  to  M^  war — 
if  you  are  not  already  engaged  therein. 
The  business  office  of  to-day  is  the  modem 
battlefield,  and  modem  business  soldiers 
must  be  ready,  trained  for  their  work,  skilled 
ID  their  special  spheres.  They  must  possess 
sufficient  useful,  practical,  productive  knowl- 
edge to  entitle  them  to  the  title  of  **  R.  R.,*' 
or  Ready  Reference ;  otherwise,  they  are 
but  raw  recruits  in  the  battle  of  life  and 
wholly  unequal  to  the  great  commercial  con- 
flict which  is  being  waged  with  greater 
science  and  skill  year  after  year.  Raw 
rtcruits  are  worth  but  little,  and  worthy  only 
of  the  poor  pay  they  receive — there  is  no 
evading  the  sad  fact.  Shorthand  soldiers 
of  the  modem  battlefield  must  be  trained 
and  tried  as  never  before.  They  must  be 
willing  soldiers— they  must  be  skilled  in  the 
art  of  modern  warfare  as  conducted  in  the 
world  of  business  to-day. 

The  modem  mercantile  soldier  must  be 
tnx  ready  with  the  weapons  of  education 
and  experience  to  fight  the  good  fight  of 
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fortune  and  fate  in  the  warfare  of  the  world. 
Then  success  and  promotion  are  sure  to  be 
his.  But  raw  recruiis  can  only  fail  in  this 
age  of  wonderful  advancement  and  achieve- 
ment in  the  circle  of  the  sciences. 

Therefore,  yon  must  train,  you  must  study, 
you  must  observe,  you  must  leam  in  all  the 
phases  of  the  particular  pursuit  you  are  en- 
gaged in,  for  that  is  the  only  legitimate 
source  of  success,  and  the  only  way  to  get 
and  be  ready. 

Are  you  ready? 

This  applies  to  general  education — record- 
ed and  unrecorded ;  i.  ^.,  by  the  hand  for 
ready  reference  in  many  books,  and  of  the 
head,  soundly  and  systematically  established. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  treat  directly 
of  how  I  make  application  of  recorded 
knowledge  in  my  position  as  stenographer. 


Knights  of  the  Fountain  Pen. 
W.  H.  Grigsby,  Washington  D.  C. 

For  the  hollow  quill  is  still.  Stenogra- 
phers must  more  than  ever  pass  double  quick 
in  the  game  of  life.  **  What  next? "  is  the 
salutation  of  our- day  Athenians,  who  would 
**  either  tell  or  hear  some  new  thing."  Our 
art  must  revolve  with  the  world  or  drop 
into  the  abyss.  When  we  fail  to  passably 
supply  the  increasing  demand,  electricity 
will  fly  away  with  our  talents  that  are 
* '  wrapped  in  a  napkin  *  '—stereotyped.  The 
mere  crows  might  do  it. 

No  man  in  our  profession  like  Isaac  Pit- 
man has  acted  so  grandly  in  accord  with 
this  condition  that  confronts  us ;  although 
the  resultant  changes  were  against  his 
monied  interests.  But  what  the  times  de- 
manded and  what  he  supplied  I  am  not 
considering  now.  His  **  knighthood '*  is 
the  new  thing  that  we  hear. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  profane  to 
say,  in  plain  shop  style,  that  he  has 
"scooped**  his  American  rivals  and  clien- 
tage. What  next?  Surely  no  snarling  or 
slurs— at  least  considering  the  obligations 
due  from  many  publishers.  Let  us  all  re- 
joice with  the  "  nephew  of  the  grand  old  man 
of  phonetics  (F.  H.)i  that  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman 
has  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.**  Of  • 
course,  such  sour  grapes  are  not  in  our 
United  Statesan  or  Usamerican  line ;  but. 
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''  to  a  man  who  likes  that  sort  of  thing  (quot- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln),  that  is  ju&t  the  sort  of 
thing  he  likes.''  The  old  masters  of  our  art 
liked  it)  and  to  those  who  appreciate 
*^ position  "  the  guild  of  those  ancient  worth- 
ies needs  no  gilding.  We  have  a  record 
with  royalty  that  is  worth  remembering,  for 
it  will  help  with  some  people,  even  under 
our  "fierce  democracie,"  to  make  them 
heed  The  Stenographer's  essential  plea  : 
"Stand  Up  for  Your  Profession."    (June, 

1894). 

Dr.  Timothy  Bright,  1588,  whom  our 
historian  Levy,  1 861,  says  "  was  the  original 
inventor  of  shorthand  writing  for  the  English 
language"  (as  the  author  himself  claims : 
"My  invention  is  mere  English  without 
precept  or  imitation  of  any  kind*')  dedi- 
cated his  book  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  {Qim 
privilegio  regiea  Magesiatis),  But  at  the 
same  time  he  was  manifestly  no  prouder  of 
even  "Her  Majesty's  allowance,"  than  of 
"  Cicero's  name  "  to  a  similar  effort  for  the 
Roman  Commonwealth.  (See  Plutarch's 
Cato  the  Younger). 

Charles  Ramsay,  1681,  published  a  Latin 
and  French  adaptation  of  his  Scotch  system 
under  royal  privilege  from  Louis  XIV,  to 
whom  the  books  were  inscribed. 

James  Weston,  1727,  published  a  "portly 
volume,"  broad  octavo — to  this  day  "the 
largest  book  on  the  art,"  and  one  embel- 
lished to  a  remarkable  degree.  However, 
the  historian  Lewis  says  in  substance  that  it 
discounted  Greek  with  a  Thucydidean  annex; 
and  being  a  man  who  practiced  the  precept  of 
the  survival  of  the  fightist,  when  in  1747  he 
got  out  a  new  shorthand  grammar  (of  Lewis's 
terror),  of  course,  even  King  George  II 
surrendered  at  its  muzzle,  and  granted  him 
an  exclusive  patent  for  the  term  of  fourteen 
years — adding,  no  doubt,  in  considerable 
trepidation,  that  he  was  willing  to  give  all 
due  encouragement  to  works  of  this  nature. 

Thomas  Gurney,  1751,  published  "Short 
Writing  Made  Easy,"  and  at  about  the  same 
time,  as  Mr.  Pitman's  history  says:  "He 
happened  to  be  appointed  shorthand  writer 
to  the  Government ; "  and  I  add  from  Levy's 
history  :  '  *  Criticism  is  here  entirely  disarmed 
*  *  *  How  is  it  that  it  has  been  in  use 
108  years?"  and  to  date,  143  years,  it  has 
remained  the  official  shorthand  of  Great 
Brittain.  It  is  hard  to  forgive  this  entry  in 
Mr.  Pitman's  history  :  "1753.    Gurney.    See 


under  Mason,  page  30."  The  fifteenth 
edition,  1825,  improved  by  Joseph  Gurney, 
is  dedicated  to  "The  King,"  who  it  is 
stated  "graciously  permitted  the  author  to 
lay  this  improved  system  at  his  feet."  It  is 
no  more  than  fair  to  say  that  it  has  been  at 
the  head  of  the  English  Government  ever 
since,  although  not  in  the  markets  and  dis- 
play puflferies. 

Thomas  Moat,  1833,  after  getting  "  a  more 
complete  command  of  the  world's  gear," 
through  a  vegetable  pill  enterprise,  sent 
forth  his  "laborious  performance"  regard- 
less of  cost  "under  the  special  patronage 
of  His  Majesty,  William  IV. "  While  he  got 
everything  down  to  a  "dot,"  Mr.  Pitman 
has  well  said,  that  "  it  would  take  as  long  to 
master  his  book  as  to  learn  the  language." 
He  halved,  and  shaded,  and  doubled,  and 
had  thirteen  positions— and  so  on.  Now, 
why  should  we  "  see  the  mote  in  our 
brother's  eye,  and  behold  not  the  beam  that 
is  in  our  own  eye?"  But  Moat  did  say  a 
good  thing,  that  unconnectible  writing  is 
"a  leap  backwards  into  the  dark."  So 
mote  it  be. 

David  Lyle,  1762,  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Bute  a  work  that  will  live  through  all  the 
annals  of  shorthand ; — what  Mr.  Pitman's 
history,  1891,  reproduces  at  length  as  "so 
valuable  a  contribution  to  the  science  of 
phonetics  " — an  attempt,  he  says,  "  to  form 
a  system  of  phonetic  shorthand  in  accord- 
ance with  a  correct  analysis  of  the  Sounds 
Uttered  in  Speech."    That  fills  the  bill. 

There  is  no  other  elementary  work  on 
shorthand  of  the  exceeding  thousand  "sys- 
tems "  so  interesting  as  Lyle's  to  a  phonog- 
rapher^  especially  one  who  delights  to  give 
honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  unless  I  name 
the  System  of  Rev.  William  Tiffin,  1750, 
with  his  account  of  the  vowels  in  a  phylosoph- 
ical  manner,  and  the  best  modes  o{ practice. 
As  historian  Levy  says  :  "Tiffin  follows  his 
own  judgment;"  and  Mr.  Pitman  in  an 
appendix  to  his  late  history,  page  189,  after 
merely  alluding  to  "  the  positions  of  the 
characters,  above y  below  and  upon  the  line," 
I  may  justly  say,  admits  that  "  it  is  true  that 
we  have  here  a  system  of  phonetic  shorthand 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old  "  (but  correctly 
to  date  144  years  old).  He  adds  :  *'  Tiffin 
preceded  Lyle  by  twelve  years ;  and  was, 
probably,  the  first  phonetic  stenographer." 
Ah  !  he  was  the  first  in  various  other  ele- 
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ments  and  features  of  phonography.  How- 
ever, the  "  Practical  Phonography  **  of  John 
Jooes,  1 701,  has  peculiar  interest.  (The 
Pitman  history  does  not  mention  even  his 
name — ^the  name  Jones). 

Dr.  Mavor,  1785,  who  had  even  then  col- 
lected about  sixty  **  different  systems,"  was 
the  author  of  what  Mr.  Pitman,  out  of  127 
systems  before  him,  and  157  under  comment, 
stj'les  *'  one  of  the  four  popular  shorthand 

alphabets."  This  celebrated  master  of  the 
Academy   at   Woodstock,    and  author   of 

Universal    History,    ancient   and   modern, 

dedicated  his  Universal  Stenography,  1807, 

to  Lord  High  Chancellor  Viscount  Eiskine. 

Lewis,  1816,  inscribed  our  best  history  of 
shorthand  to  the  poet  Byron  (who  himself 
employed  the  art),  as  "  a  gentleman  whose 
virtues  are  as  exemplary  as  his  talents  are 
conspicuous."  But  I  must  say,  in  profound 
gratitude  for  the  history,  that  the  **  poetry  " 
of  his  *' system"  does  not  qualify  him  to 
judge  Byron's  talents  any  better  than  he  did 
his  virtues. 

"This  book  was  composed  by  James  Henry 

Lewis. 
Whose  plan,  as  you  see,  most  perfectly  new 


ts. 


*    «    «    • 


See  in  this  book  the  wondrous  plan  revealed, 

Which  Heaven  from  mortals  hath  till  now 
concealed  f    *    ♦    ♦    * 

The  price  of  this  book  is  nineteen  and  six- 
pence, 

Which,  of  course,  must  be  paid  in  the  pres- 
ent tense." 

Dr.  Byrom,  1767,  was  formerly  recognized 
in  English  literature  as  one  of  the  British 
poets  of  fine  finish,  a  current  magazine 
writer,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of 
various  degrees,  and  the  like ;  but  above  all, 
he  really  **  created  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
^orthand."  While  he  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  patent,  for  teaching,  more 
creditable  to  him  was  the  dedication  of  his 
great  work  of  Forty  Years*  Previous 
Practice,  to  his  compeers,  •*  The  Fellows 
the  Royal  Society." 

fbere  is  a  common  conclusion  in  our 
itory,  that  this  "  inventor  of  one  of  the 
n  S3rstems  of  shorthand  must  always  live 
he  memories  of  those  who  make  short- 
id  writing  their  study."  With  Byrom's 
liication  to  the  exponents  of  learning  and 
erty,  the  authors  of  our  art  have  ceased 
>sue  to  royalty  and  Parliaments  for  patron- 


age ;  but  have  assumed  the  position  and 
power  of  exercising  the  highest  preroga- 
tives in  shaping  government  and  in  advanc- 
ing the  common  welfare. 

Rev.  John  Palmer,  1774,  led  the  way  with 
Byrom's  shorthand,  or  rather  his  own  **  Im- 
provement," into  Parliamentary  reporting. 
As  Levy  says  :  "This  system  gave  a  great 
prestige  to  reporting.  It  was,  we  believe, 
one  of  the  first  used  in  the  Gallery."  And 
Macaulay  said  :  "The  gallary  in  which  the 
reporters  sit  has  now  become  a  Fourth 
Estate  of  the  Realm."  To  the  reporters 
more  than  to  any  other  class  was  due  that 
revolutionary  reform  which  made  Parliament 
open  and  dependent  upon  the  people;  be- 
sides preserving,  if  not  wholly  creating, 
through  such  men  as  Dr.  Johnson,  orations 
credited  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  his  com- 
peers and  their  like  successors,  which  will 
remain  classic  till  the  last  lisp  of  the  English 
tongue. 

I  close  by  adding  that  in  Washington 
the  Fourth  Estate  is  also  the  terror  of  Secret 
or  Executive  sessions,  and  will  likewise 
soon  run  them  out  of  existence  ;  while  it, 
too,  makes  more  speeches  than  it  reports. 
Moreover,  I  predict,  that  while  its  fight 
against  such  legislative  vampires  as  the 
Sugar  Trust  may  not  be  short  and  sweet,  it 
will  be  in  the  end  overwhelming.  The 
trusts  will  then  be  better  described  with  the 
first  "T"  if  not  the  last  one  knocked  out. 
No  reporter  can  like  such  innings  as  the 
jail  for  contempt  of  Senatorial  authority ; 
but  it  is  enough  to  make  us  all  proud  of  our 
profession  that  one  of  that  august  assembly 
should  be  forced  by  popular  verdict  to  state 
in  debate,  to  wit :  *'  We  had  better  discharge 
the  special  committee  authorized  to  inquire 
into  facts,  and  appoint  a  commission  to  go 
down  to  Newspaper  row  and  negotiate  with 
them  a  treaty  to  know  where  the  dividing 
line  is  between  the  authority  of  the  Senate 
and  the  authority  of  the  Press. ^*  To  which 
the  IVashington  Daily  Post  responds  :  "  Al- 
together Senator  Dolph's  ironically  intended 
proposition  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  accepted." 
(June  3d,  1894). 

Ah !  then,  while  Mr.  Pitman  has  been 
knighted  by  the  Queen,  politicians  of  merely 
millionaire  pomposity  would  be  benighted 
by  the  Knights  of  the  Fountain  Pen. 

June  1 8th,  1894. 
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The  Stenographbr 


Anent  Editing. 
By  Chas.  S.  West,  Omaha,  Neb. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
remarks  on  "  editing  "  in  Mr.  Thome's  de- 
partment of  The  Stenographer,  and  was 
greatly  amused  with  the  manner  in  which 
he  helped  out  the  aspiring  young  politician 
in  his  efforts  to  get  a  seat  in  the  legislature, 
narrated  in  the  May  number.  I  often  listen 
to  public  speakers  with  a  great  longing  to 
be  the  person  who  has  the  task  of  reporting 
the  speech,  in  order  that  I  might  dress  it  up 
for  the  relief  of  the  reading  public.  Out 
here  in  the  great  wild,  expansive  and  chin- 
whiskered  West,  we  claim  to  have  some  of 
the  best  orators  on  earth  ;  but,  alas  !  we  are 
not  all  such. 

While  there  may  be  some  legitimate  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  stenographer  should  ever  "edit''  legal 
reports,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
advisability,  propriety,  absolute  necessity  of 
editing  in  almost  all  other  fields  of  steno- 
graphic labor,  and  especially  in  that  of  cor- 
respondence. And  it  is  this  dire  necessity 
that  often  makes  the  life  of  the  stenographer 
one  long-drawn  sigh  !  (if  you  please). 

While  the  narration  of  an  incident  in  my 
humble  career  may  not  seem  new  to  most 
stenographers,  it  may  perhaps  fall  under  the 
eye  of  some  dictator  who  is  in  need  of  a 
moral  looking-glass,  possibly  lifting,  in  a 
measure,  the  burden  from  the  unfortunate 
person  whom  he  calls  his  amanuensis. 

It  was  during  the  hottest  weather  we  had 
last  summer,  when  the  finest,  airiest  of  offices 
are  not  too  enjoyable,  that  I  heard  of  a  sit- 
uation at  Room  2213  B Building,  which 

might  be  secured  for  the  asking,  and,  being 
a  **  tourist,"  earning  my  living  with  my  pen- 
cil and  somebody  else's  typewriter  by  getting 
odd  jobs  in  the  different  towns  which  my 
wanderings  brought  me  to,  I  determined  to 
make  application  for  the  place. 

Arrived  at  the  address  given,  I  found  a 
dingy  room,  thirteen  by  nine,  actual  measure- 
ment, no  window,  one  skylight,  hot !  The 
furniture  consisted  of  an  antiquated  desk,  a 
chair  with  a  lame  back,  one  stool,  an  old 
Remington  No.  2,  a  waste-basket,  and  two 
thoroughly  incompetent  spittoons. 

It  was,  according  to  llie  st.itement  of  the 
man  in  charge,  the  heaHqunrters  of  the  H. 
Loan  &  Trust  Co .   which    had    been 


placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  who 
needed  someone  to  help  him  with  the  addi- 
tional correspondence  which  the  action  of 
the  court  had  placed  upon  his  somewhat 
pompous  self.  He  had  tried  one  stenogra- 
pher after  another  for  a  week,  but  had  found 
none  who  could  **get  him  verbatim."  I 
could  have  the  job  at  nine  dollars  a  week,  on 
trial.  I  grumbled  a  little  about  the  price,  as 
he  seemed  to  expect  me  to,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  him  to  make  it  ten  dollars,  as  he 
had  originally  intended  to  do. 

And  the  dictation  began.  Yes  !  I  had  to 
edit  some.  In  fact,  I  edited  it  all.  And 
when  evening  came  my  overworked  brain 
seemed  to  rest  a  bit  when  he  stated  that  I 
was  the  first  stenographer  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  "getting  him  verbatim."  ''Of 
course  it  was  not  entirely  satisfactory ;  but 
then,  it  would  take  a  little  practice  to  get 
on  to  his  style." 

He  was  a  very  slow  dictator,  and  often 
found  himself  at  loss  for  words.  He  gave 
me  about  twenty-five  letters  the  next  morn- 
ing, one  of  which  I  transcribed  as  follows  : 

Mr. 


D- 

Dear  Sir : 

The  H. 


Loan  &  Trust  Co.  has 

been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and 
in  looking  over  your  account  with  the  Com- 
pany the  receiver  finds  that  you  are  indebted 
to  it  in  the  sum  of  $1 75.00. 

The  Company  has  been  very  lenient  to  its 
borrowers  in  the  past,  and  it  is  through  their 
inappreciation  of  this  leniency  that  it  finds 
itself  in  this  embarrassing  position.  The 
receiver  finds  that  you  have  not  paid  any^of 
the  coupons  which  have  matured  on  your 
loan  since  the  ist  of  January,  189-,  nor  have 
you  paid  any  of  the  principal,  which  became 
due  several  months  ago. 

We  do  not  like  to  press  creditors  unduly, 
but  there  comes  a  time  when  patience  ceases 
to  be  a  virtue.  You  must  settle  this  account 
at  once,  else  foreclosure  proceedings  will  be 
begun.  The  amount  of  your  loan  is  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  heroic  measures. 

An  early  reply  will  oblige. 

Yours  truly, 

This,  with  other  similar  letters,  was  laid 
upon  the  "receiver's"  desk  for  his  signa- 
ture. 

'•Why  don't  you  write  these  letters  as  I 
dictate  them  ? "  I  heard  him  yell  a  few  hours 
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later.  "What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked. 
"  What's  the  matter  ?  Why,  matter  enough  ! 
I  never  said  *  press  creditors  unduly.*  That's 
ungrammatical.  I  said,  '  In  an  undue  man- 
ner.* •*  And  he  gave  me  a  look  similar  to 
that  which  Andrew  Jackson  might  have 
given  to  a  delegation  of  South  Carolina 
seceders,  with  the  command  :  '*  Take  your 
note-book  and  transcribe  that  letter  as  I 
j^veit  to  you,  word  for  word,  as  you  should 
have  done  in  the  first  place.'* 

"Yes,  sir."  I  then  did  so.  The  verbatim 
transcript  which  I  laid  on  his  desk  a  few 
minutes  later  is  shown  below  : 

Mr. 
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Dear  Sir : 
The  H.- 


Loan  &  Trust  Co.  has 

been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and 
in  looking  over  your  account  with  it  he  finds 
that  you  are  in  debt  to  it  in  the  following 
amount :  f  175.00. 

The  Company  has  been  very  lenient  to  its 
borrowers,  and  through  their  not  appreciat- 
ing it  that  it — no,  don't  say  that,  it — what  did 
I  say  ?  And  through  their  not  appreciating 
it  that  it  is  in  this  embarrassing  shape — that's 
all  right  now.  The  receiver  finds  that  you 
have  never  paid  any  coupons  which  matured 
on  your  loan  since  the  ist  of  January,  189-, 
or  any  principal,  which  was  due  several 
months  ago. 

I  do  not  like  to  press  creditors  unduly, 
but  patience  in  time  does  not  become  a 
virtue — no,  patience  is  not  a  virtue — no, 
that's  wrong.  Just  say,  we  do  not  like  to 
press  creditors  in  an  undue  way,  or  manner, 
fix  that  up  some  way — get  that  virtue  in. 

You  have  got  to  settle  this  account  up  at 
ooce,  or  else  I  will  begin  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings which  will  be  begun  unless  you 
settle  this  account  up  at  once.  The  amount 
of  your  Joan  is  sufficiently  large  enough  to 
guarantee  us  to  do  heroic  actions. 

An  early  reply  will  be  obliged — for,  put 

at  in. 

Yours  truly, 

I  think  he  paid  me  one  dollar  for  what  I 
id  done,  and  as  I  was  shambling  out  of  his 
ice,  he  remarked :  **  I  have  tried,  and 
^ed,  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
lat  their  ain*t  no  stenographer  who  can 
»et  01^  verbatim.** 


Professor  DeFakely  at  Skinner's 

Crossing. 

NOTICE. 

Professor  Christopher  Columbus  DeFakely 
will  lecture  on  Shorthand  at  the  Town  Hall 
at  Skinner's  Crossing  on  Thursday  even- 
ing next,  and  will  also  give  an  exhibition  of 
Speed  Writing. 

The  above  notice,  elaborately  displayed, 
appeared  recently  in  the  columns  of  the 
Weekly  Trumpet,  and  the  rural  inhabitants 
of  the  little  country  town  were  all  agog  with 
excitement.  Such  an  "  entertainment  *  *  had 
never  been  given  before  in  that  town  within 
the  memory  of  the  historical  "  oldest  inhab- 
itant.** They  had  had  quilting  parties  and 
church  socials  and  surprise  parties  and 
donation  parties,  but  never  before  had  they 
been  treated  to  a  lecture  upon  the  art 
of  swift  writing,  and  many  were  the  specula- 
tions as  to  how  shorthand  was  **  writ,**  etc., 
etc.  The  following  conversation  between 
Mrs.  Brown  and  her  neighbor,  Mrs.  Smith, 
will  fairly  illustrate  what  took  place  between 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  and  citizenesses 
of  Skinner's  Crossing. 

Mrs.  Brown  :  "  Have  ye  heard  about  this 
here  man  that's  er  goin'  to  lecter  on  short- 
hand at  the  Town  Hall  to-morrow  night?  ** 

Mrs.  Smith  :  "  Yes,  I  heard  about  him. 
They  dew  say  that  he  kin  write  as  fast  as 
Elder  Sanctified  can  preach.  But  Lord  !  I 
don't  swallar  any  such  stories  as  that.** 

Mrs.  Brown:  *'Waal,  I  don't  know, 
they  are  gitten  up  most  everything  now- 
dpys.  Have  ye  heard  about  this  here 
fonygraf?  It  do  beet  all  anything  I  ever 
heard  on.** 

Mrs.  Smith  :  "  Yes,  I  heard  about  it,  but 
I  tell  ye  when  I  see  this  here  professor 
what*s-his-name  write  as  fast  as  a  man  kin 
talk,  I'll  believe  it  kin  be  done,  and  I  won't 
believe  it  kin  be  done  until  I  see  it  neither.** 

Time  rolled  on  and  the  evening  of  the 
lecture  arrived.  Soon  after  nightfall  the 
people  began  to  assemble  in  the  Town  Hall. 
Every  man,  woman  and  child  was  dressed 
in  his  or  her  Sunday  best,  and  each  one 
wore  an  expectant  look  such  as  is  seen  on 
the  faces  of  country  people  at  the  theatre. 
In  due  course  of  time  the  lecturer  entered 
and  took  his  place  upon  the  platform  amid 
the     admiring    whispers     of    the    crowd. 
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"Hain't  he  handsum?"  "What  a  smart 
looking  man  !"  "  Say,  I  bet  ye  their  ain't 
any  flies  on  him.*'  These  were  some  of  the 
flattering  remarks  which  passed  ^)etween  the 
members  of  the  audience.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  lecturer  was  a  young  man  exhibit- 
ing considerable  intelligence,  but  dressed  in 
a  flashy  manner  and  strongly  scented  with 
tobacco  smoke.  If  any  one  had" been  near 
enough  they  would  have  observed  that  his 
breath  was  rather  suggestive  of  whiskey  or 
some  other  ardent  spirit. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  the 
speaker  branched  out  upon  his  subject  and 
made  the  roof  ring  with  his  exposition  of 
the  "winged  art."  His  audience  listened 
with  open  eyes  and  mouths,  and  their  inter- 
est reached  a  climax  when  the  lecturer  an- 
nounced that  he  would  now  give  them  an 
exhibition  of  rapid  writing,  such  as  is  seldom 
seen  upon  this  globe,  and  such  as  they 
would  not  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
for  many  years  to  come,  if,  indeed,  such  an 
opportunity  ever  offered  itself  again.  He 
then  proceeded  to  choose  a  dull,  stupid  boy 
from  the  audience  to  perform  the  office  of 
reader.  The  poor  fellow  was  much  embar- 
rassed and  trembled  clear  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  his  feet  as  he  took  the  paper  the 
lecturer  handed  him,  and  began  to  read  in  a 
slow,  halting  tone,  stopping  frequently  to 
spell  out,  in  a  low  whisper,  some  word 
which  he  could  not  pronounce.  The  profes- 
sor made  a  series  of  wild  dashes  with  his 
pencil,  and  some  fear  inspiring  contortions 
with  his  face,  and  altogether  seemed  to  be 
laboring  very  hard  indeed.  This  thrilling 
spectacle  was  continued  for  the  space  of  five 
minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
lecturer  gave  the  signal  to  stop,  and  an- 
nounced to  the  audience  that  the  entertain- 
ment was  now  concluded  (conveniently  for- 
getting to  read  his  notes),  and  that  he  would 
be  much  pleased  to  make  arrangements  to  in- 
struct the  youth  of  the  town  in  the  glorious 
art  of  shorthand.  He  secured  a  large  num- 
ber of  pupils,  and  we  trust  they  will,  one 
and  all,  achieve  great  distinction  in  their 
chosen  profession,  and  prove  worthy  of 
their  instructor. 

Willie  E.  Towne, 

Surry,  N.  H. 


Something  About  Shorthand. 
By  W.  R.  Smith, 

Teacher  of  Shorthand,  Ferrii  Industrial  School, 
Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

A  few  years  ago  anyone  could  become  a 
shorthander  able  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  ordinary  office  man.  Six  or  eight 
years  ago  a  person  able  to  write  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  words  a  minute 
in  shorthand  would  be  pardoned  for  making: 
a  half  dozen  errors  in  each  minute's  work. 

It  is  no  great  task  to  acquire  the  ability  to 
write  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  words  a 
minute  in  shorthand.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
acquire  the  ability  to  transcribe  those  one 
hundred  and  twenty- five  words  quickly  and 
accurately,  to  acquire  the  ability  to  arrange 
English  sentences,  to  acquire  the  ability  to 
spell  ordinary  English  words.  These  are 
things  the  employer  of  to-day  pays  for  when 
he  employs  stenographic  help. 

The  standard  of  shorthand  excellence 
cannot  be  placed  too  high.  A  shorthander 
must  have  brains,  and  must  cultivate  them 
to  act  quickly  and  accurately.  The  fact 
that  a  candidate  for  shorthand  is  a  graduate 
of  a  high  school  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  his  competency  for  the  pursuance  of  a 
shorthand  course.  Not  all  are  able  to  make 
a  success  of  shorthand.  Any  ordinary 
person  with  a  good  English  education  can 
acquire  the  ability  to  write  shorthand  at  a 
fair  degree  of  speed.  It  takes  an  extra- 
ordinary person  to  meet  the  highest  and 
best  requirements  of  the  profession.  Too 
many  have  begun  the  study  thinking  to 
pursue  it  as  a  pastime.  This  is  the  reason 
so  many  "cheap  "  stenographers  are  in  the 
market  for  employment.  If  one  hopes  to 
become  proficient  in  any  given  line  of  work, 
he  must  bend  his  whole  energies  toward  the 
perfection  of  that  work.  He  must  not  find 
fault  with  the  world  if  he  fails,  pursuing  any 
other  course. 

Then,  too,  the  requirements  in  typewriting 
are  more  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
A  higher  degree  of  speed  on  the  type- 
writer is  demanded.  It  does  not  take  the 
employer  long,  dictating  one  hundred  words 
a  minute  (the  average  dictator  does  not  ex- 
ceed this  limit),to  dictate  his  correspondence. 
Now,  if  the  stenographer  is  able  to  sit  down 
to  his  machine  and  transcribe  his  notes  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  words  a  minute,  he  will  be  able  to 
get  through  a  vast  amount  of  work  each  day. 
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How  is  it  possible  to  gain  this  speed  on 
the  typewriter?  The  first  essential  is  to  be 
a  good  stenographer.  Be  a  stenographer 
who  will  not  waste  time  puzzling  over  notes 
or  the  spelling  book,  or  some  point  on 
punctuation,  capitalization  or  arrangement. 
Students  try  to  become  too  fast  stenogra- 
phers. They  lose  sight  of  accuracy.  Ac- 
curacy first,  then  speed,  should  guide  the 
student  in  his  study  of  the  art. 

Id  conclusion,  a  better  grade  of  students 
for  the  work  is  needed.  There  is  no  lack  of 
positions  for  those  willing  to  spend  the 
necessary  time  and  labor  for  making  a 
thorough  preparation  for  the  work. 


Mr.  Sloan's  Challenge. 

Mr.  Duncan  McGregor,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  refers  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  J. 
M.  Sloan,  in  the  June  Stenographer, 
saying  that  the  Mr.  MacMasters  referred  to 
was  the  editor  of  The  Shorthand  Temperance 
News,  of  Belfast,  which  was  printed  in 
Phonography,  called  by  him,  Isaac  Pitman's 
Phonography.  After  the  journal  had  been 
droilated  somewhat  freely,  the  quality  of 
the  shorthand  contained  therein  was  reported 
to  Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  who  wrote 
Mr.  MacMasters,  asking  him  to  discontinue 
printing  the  paper  in  what  he  alleged  to  be 
Isaac  Pitman's  Phonography,  and  at  or 
about  the  same  time  the  Reporter's  Journal 
severely  criticised  the  editor  of  the  Shorthand 
Temperance  News,  designating  the  paper  a 
disgrace  to  any  system  of  shorthand,  there 
being  on  an  average  not  less  than  two 
errors  in  each  and  every  line  of  the  shorthand 
contained  in  the  magazine.  The  journal 
after  four  months'  existence  silently  passed 
away. 

Mr.  MacMasters,  therefore,  was  not  a 
fit  man  to  write  i8o  words  per  minute  for 
ten  consecu  tive  minutes.  Mr.  Sloan  evident- 
ly knew  this  when  this  fellow  accepted  his 
diallenge,  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact 
becaase  this  is  exactly  what  he  wanted  so 
that  he  could  blow  about  the  champion  (?) 
showing  the  "  white  feather.''  Mr.  Sloan  is 
just  like  an  every  day  school  bully,  who 
blusters  and  brags  about  what  he  can  do  in 
the  presence  of  the  small  fry,  but  when  his 
much  appears  he  disappears ;  he  (Mr. 
Slsan)  has  disappeared  a  larg«  number  of 
times  now,  and  has  started  to  air  his  absurd 


vaporings  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
evidently  being  under  the  impression  that 
there  are  no  phonographers  here  with  spunk 
enough  to  defend  the  system  they  write. 
In  this  he  is  sadly  mistaken. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  however,  I  beg 
to  ask  Mr.  Sloan  if  he  can  give  any  better 
reason  why  he  did  not  appear  when  the 
editor  of  The  Hazvick  Advertiser  accepted 
his  challenge,  why  he  did  not  reply  to  Mr. 
Valentine  Foord's  (the  left-handed  200 
words  per  minute  man)  letter  accepting  his 
challenge,  and  why  he  has  so  carefully 
avoided  Messrs.  Bunbury,  Toothill,  DeBear, 
0*Dowd  and  others,  who  stand  ready  to 
meet  him  at  any  time,  than  the  fact,  as  will  be 
obvious  to  all  who  know  the  capabilities  of 
the  Isaac  Pitman  system  of  shorthand  and 
its  defenders,  that  he  would  have  to  pay  his 
fifty  guineas  to  some  charity  or  other,  but 
as  guineas  are  as  scarce  as  brains  with  him 
he  has  no  wish  to  be  relieved  of  what  little 
he  has  and  so  does  not  write  to  any  of  the 
acknowledged  champions  **  fixing  a  day  and 
hour  for  the  trial  to  come  off." 


More  Truth. 

Bv  Old  Truth  Himself. 

No.  6. 

There  are  three  classes  of  shorthand  in- 
structors. First ;  those  who  claim  to  be 
able  to  teach  what  they  have  found  them- 
selves unable  to  accomplish.  Second  ;  those 
who  possess  the  requisite  ability  to  perform 
stenographic  duties,  but  do  not  know  how 
to  impart  their  knowledge  to  others.  And, 
Third ;  those  who  possess  the  instructive 
faculty,  and  may  or  may  not  be  rapid 
writers.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  man  who 
is  able  to  instruct  others  successfully,  must 
himself  be  an  expert  reporter.  The  teacher 
does  not  teach  speed  but  all  that  which 
comes  before  the  speed  question  must  be 
considered.  The  student,  himself,  is  the 
only  one  who  can  settle  the  speed  problem, 
and  he  must  give  to  it  all  the  energy  of 
which  he  is  capable.  If  his  instructor  has 
prepared  him  suitably  for  the  fray,  and  if  the 
student  is  competent  to  write  rapidly  in 
longhand,  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
attaining  rapidity  by  systematic  practice. 
Therefore,  in  choosing  a  teacher,  do  not 
demand  one  who  has  demonstrated  his  own 
capacity  for  rapidity,   but  rather  one  who 
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has  proven  himself  to  be  a  good  instructor. 
These  are  the  days  of ''specialism."  He 
who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  acquirement 
of  rapidity,  has  had  little  time  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  instructive  faculty  (even 
supposing  that  it  exists  within  him) ;  while 
he  who  has  developed  such  faculty,  can  not 
have  done  much  in  the  line  of  securing 
speed.  Further  than  this,  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  few  people  possess  the  two 
faculties  in  a  sufficiently  strong  degree.  The 
style  of  instructor  first  mentioned  above,  is 
the  worst  of  the  three.  If  he  has  demonstra- 
ted his  incapacity,  he  is  a  good  man  to  avoid. 
One  must  have  some  speed  power,  or  he  is 
a  failure  in  either  line. 


The  Celestial  Writing. 

New  Orleans,  June  27th,  1894. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Hemperley, 
Editor  The  Stenographer, 

603-605  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

My  Dear  Sir : — Your  kind  note  of  21st  re- 
ceived 25th.     I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you 
and  Mr.  Barlow  for  the  Celestial  Writing, 
which  is  exceedingly  interesting,  very  ingen- 
ious and  clearly  capable  of  execution  at  a 
sufficient  speed  for  general  use  as  proposed. 
I  could  give  you  emphatic  reasons  from  let- 
ters in  my  possesion  why  some  such  system 
ought  to  succeed  ;  in  fact,  I  have  been  much 
surprised  at  the  acute  observations  made  by 
persons  whose  position  in  life  calls  for  this 
invention.    I  am  immensely  pleased   with 
Richter*s  adaptation  of  Gabelsberger,  but  I 
think  that  the  people  who  want  it  must  de- 
vote very  much  more  time  to  acquiring  it 
than  will  be  necessary  to  learn  Celestial. 
I  always  recommend  Everett  as  an  efficient 
general  stenography,   but  I  find    that   his 
modes  are  not  relished  by  the  intelligent 
gentlemen  who  want  such  a  system,  and, 
indeed,  I  myself  regard  them  as  a  weakness, 
notwithstanding  their  ingenuity.     It  is,   in 
short,  evident  that  the  desideratum  remains, 
and  I  shall  be  delighted  if  Mr.  Barlow  shall 
prove  to  have  transformed  it  into  an  accom- 
plishment. 

Personally,  I  am  both  surprised  and  highly 
gratified  to  discover  that  Mr.  Barlow  has 
understood  and  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
force  and  meaning  of  my  effort  to  subject 
the  stenographic  science  to  univeisal  rules 
subsumed  under  general  laws-      The  last 


place  in  the  world  where  I  would  have 
looked  for  evidence  of  such  appreciation  is 
in  a  script  system — but  it  is  clearly  visible 
in  the  elaboration  of  the  details. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

James  Edmunds. 


A  Bright  Pupil. 

Of  the  many  bright  girls  of  the  Magnolia 
School,  none  is  more  deserving  of  notice 
than  little  Edna  Vallas,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  Horace  Vallas,  6f  the  business  depart- 
ment of  The  Titnes- Democrat^  and  the 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Anthony 
Vallas,  a  self-exiled  Hungarian,  of  the  Kos- 
suth war  of  Independence,  who  became  as 
distinguished  an  educator  and  author  in  this 
State  as  he  had  been  in  his  own  country. 

Edna  Vallas  was  bom  on  February  nth, 
1884,  and  is  therefore  only  ten  years  old. 
She  received  her  early  education  at  home, 
and  one  year  ago  entered  the  public  schools, 
skipping  the  first  grade.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  term  she  passed  from  the  second  to  the 
third  grade,  her  percentage  being  100.  In 
the  present  grade  her  yearly  average  is  99 
per  cent,  and  she  has  led  her  class  and  won 
all  honors  during  the  term,  and,  at  the  re- 
opening of  the  schools,  she  will  take  her 
place  in  the  fourth  grade.  She  is  a  great 
reader,  passing  from  fairy  tales  to  history, 
as  well  as  a  bright  little  musician. —  The 
Times  Democrat,  New  Orleans,  June  30th, 
1894. 

Editor. — Mr.  Vallas  is  an  interested 
patron  of  The  Stenographer,  and  we 
congratulate  him  upon  the  possession  of  a 
little  daughter  of  so  great  promise. 


Miss  Ida  E.  Turner,  of  this  city,  has 
just  returned  from  a  month's  vacation,  part 
of  which  was  spent  in  England  and  Ireland. 
Miss  Turner's  intense  activity  had  somewhat 
broken  down  her  health,  and  we  rejoice  to 
learn  that  she  has  been  much  benefitted  by 
her  ocean  voyage.  In  renewing  her  sub- 
scription she  sa>s: 

"  I  feel  almost  out  of  the  profession  with- 
out a  regular  visit  from  your  bright,  compre- 
hensive journal,  and  trust  that  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  craft  are  showing  the 
genial  editor  the  substantial  appreciation  so 
fully  deserved." 


The  Stenographer 
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The  Missing  Link  in  Shorthand. 

IN  THE  Phonographic  Magazine  of  June 
ist,  the  editor,  among  other  thing:s,  says 
that  Mr.  Dunham^s  title  is  altogether 
too  comprehensive,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  more  specific  by  changing  it  to  *'The 
Missing  Link  in  Graham's  Standard  Phonog- 
raphy." He  adds  that  *'  To  Graham  writ- 
ers the  suggestions  in  'The  Missing  Link ' 
will  prove  vastly  helpful.  To  writers  of  the 
Benn  Pitman  system  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  unnecessary." 

Id  commenting  upon  this  editorial  review, 
a  prominent  shorthand  writer  (not  a  Gra- 
bamite)    send    us  a  confidential  letter    in 

which  he  says  :  "  It  is  an  astonishing  piece 
of  criticism — not  on  the  book  under  review, 
bot  on  the  Graham  system  generally — of 
which  Mr.  Dunham  has,  as  I  understand, 
been  a  writer.  It  is  very  curious  that  after 
adopting,  in  the  1889  edition  of  the  Compan- 
m,  considerable  of  Graham's  principles 
and  devices,  and  not  only  that,  but  carrying 
ibem  to  an  excess  which  the  practical  sense 
of  Mr.  Graham  would  have  restrained  him 
from  tolerating,  Mr.  H.  should  have  felt  it 
iocombent  on  him  to  make  the  comments 
be  has.  It  is  a  subject  so  serious  on  the 
score  of  manliness  and  a  proper  sense  of 
obligation  towards  one  whose  ideas  have 
been  very  indiscriminately  adopted,  that  it 


is  a  question  I  think  you  editors  ought  to 
take  up  in  the  interest  of  fair  play." 

While  we  should  not  like  to  adopt  the 
conclusion  to  which  our  correspondent  ar- 
rives as  being  entirely  correct,  still  it  does 
seem  to  us  that  the  partisan  feeling  which 
animates  the  article  in  question  is  one 
much  to  be  regretted.  Whatever  may  be 
said  about  the  respective  -merits  of  the  Gra- 
ham and  the  Pitman- Howard  text- books,  it 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that  many  of  the  ablest 
reporters  of  the  country  claim  to  write  the 
Graham  system.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  proba- 
ble that  if  a  Congress  of  one  hundred  each 
of  the  leading  Pitman-Howard  and  Graham 
writers  of  the  country  were  to  be  held  to 
make  a  verbatim  report  of  a  specially  rapid 
and  difficult  address,  the  percentage  of  ac- 
curacy would  be  considerably  in  favor  of  the 
Graham  reporters. 

But,  as  there  are  most  excellent  reporters 
by  both  systems,  and  as  there  are  special 
weaknesses  which  Mr.  Dunham  has  endeav- 
ored to  cure  in  his  admirable  book  without 
referring  to  any  particular  system,  it  seems 
as  though  the  editor  of  the  Phonographic 
Magazine  had  been  moved  unnecessarily 
by  feelings  other  than  those  of  fair  and  gen- 
erous criticism,  to  suggest  that  the  title  ot 
of  the  book  ought  to  be  "  The  Missing  Link 
in  Graham's  Standard  Phonography." 

*  « 

* 

Notice ! 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  July  i6th,  1894. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  In- 
diana State  Stenographers'  Association  will 
be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  August  15th  and  i6th,  1894,  at  the 
New  Dennison  Hotel.  All  stenographers 
are  invited  to  be  present. 

Frank  D.  Blue, 

Secretary, 

*  » 

The  Stenographer  has  entered  upon 
its  Sixth  Volume.    How  time  does  fly  ! 

♦ 

The  shorthand  reporters  in  Congress  have 
been  continuously  at  work  for  very  nearly  a 
year.  The  number  of  words  which  they  have 
recorded  is  something  astonishing.  The 
amount  of  hand  weariness  and  brain  fatigue 
which  they  have  felt  can  scarcely  be  calcu- 
lated. 


^ 
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We  feel  very  much  encouraged  by  the 
subscriptions  which  keep  coming  in.  Not- 
withstanding the  dullness  of  business  in 
many  lines,  our  patronage  is  keeping  up 
splendidly. 


*      » 


Amanuenses  should  carefully  read  and 
digest,  and  improve  themselves  by  means  of, 
the  practical  suggestions  furnished  through 
the  articles  of  Kendrick  C.  Hill,  in  the  col- 
umns of  The  Stenographer. 


«      « 


The  Actuarial  Society  of  America,  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  New  York  City,  was 
entertained  most  handsomely  by  President 
John  R.  Hegeman,  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  with  a  dinner  at  Delmonico's, 
a  private  steam  yacht  excursion  down  the 
Sound,  followed  by  a  banquet  at  his  lovely 
residence  of  Rosedene.  We  enjoyed  these 
delightful  hospitalties,  with  our  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  and  are  under  many 
obligations  to  Mr.  Hegeman,  as  well  as  his 
charming  wife,  for  favors  received. 


« 
*      « 


Amanuenses,  what  are  you  doing  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  your  services  ?  We  hear 
complaints  from  business  men  that  so  many 
of  the  shorthand  clerks  do  not  seem  to  know 
when  they  write  nonsense.  We  had  occa- 
sion, recently,  to  look  over  a  transcript 
which  contained  the  expression  "  at  the  end 
700. ' '  On  calling  the  transcriber's  attention 
to  it,  she  showed  us  her  notes  which  we 
saw  were  "at  the  end  of  the  first  year.*' 
She  had  mistaken  **of  the"  for  a  7,  and 
**  first,"  and  the  sign  for  **  year,"  each  for  a 
cipher.  It  was  a  little  bit  of  carelessness 
and  the  inability  to  recognize  nonsense. 


#** 


We  failed  to  notice  last  month,  for  lack 
of  space,  that  Mr.  Isaac  S.  Dement  and  Dr. 
Chas.  F.  Bassett  have  invented  a  machine 
to  make  change,  which  is  something  wonder- 
ful. The  operator  places  in  the  machine  the 
bills  or  gold,  silver  and  .nickel,  whatever  it 
may  be,  presses  down  the  keys  which 
represent  the  amount  to  be  taken  out,  and, 
presto,  the  proper  change  comes  forth. 

By  no  possibility  can  there  be  any  mis- 
take. At  the  close  of  business  the  proprietor 
examines  the  machine,  sees  what  the  total 
transactions  amount  to,  and  finds  the  proper 
balance  stored  up  safely  in  the  machine. 


James  H.  Cousins,  editor  of  the  Irish 
Phonographic  Bulletin^  has  developed  re- 
markable abilities  as  a  writer  of  poetry, 
genuine  poetry,  which  appeals  to  the  heart 
and  rouses  the  imagination.  Go  ahead, 
brother,  and  speak  as  the  spirit  moves  you, 
holding  up  the  highest  and  best  ideals  to 
the  world. 


A  FRIEND  of  ours,  a  lawyer,  said  to  us 
the  other  day  :  "  I  wish  I  knew  shorthand, 
but  I  have  not  the  time  to  learn  it."  We 
pity  him  because  it  would  be  of  so  much 
use  to  him  in  many  ways.  Still,  if  he  would 
subscribe  for  The  Stenographer,  send  us 
I2.00  and  get  either  Dement's  or  Torrey's 
text-book,  he  could  acquire  a  reasonable 
and  practical  knowledge  of  shorthand,  with- 
out realizing  that  he  had  devoted  much  time 
to  it. 


The  Imperial  Typewriting  machine,  of 
Montreal,  Canada,  promises  to  be  a  success. 

The  Denver  Stenographers'  Association 
gave  an  evening's  outing  at  Rocky  Mountain 
Lake,  on  the  evening  of  June  22d. 

Court  Stenographer  Walter  H.  Lewis,  of 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  was  taken  quite  ill  in 
Philadelphia  a  few  days  ago,  but  is  now 
somewhat  better. 

Frank  D.  Reed,  stenographer  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  was  married 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  on  the  28th  of  June 
to  Miss  Sarah  Storm. 

The  Shorthand  Club  of  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  gave  a  pleasant  musical  and 
literary  entertainment  at  their  rooms  in  the 
Kemard,  on  the  evening  of  June  iSth. 

Miss  Margaret  Taylor  has  recently 
been  appointed  stenographer  and  clerk  in 
the  United  States  District  Attorney's  office, 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  place  of  Mrs.  Kate  T. 
WoodhuU. 

Mr.  McGurrin  says  that  the  ability  to 
operate  the  typewriter  without  looking  at 
the  keyboard,  not  only  lessens  the  liability 
of  making  errors,  but  is  also  an  important 
item  in  preserving  the  eyesight  from  injury. 

**  I  CONSIDER  $5.00  per  annum  well  spent 
for  the  leading  shorthand  magazines^  for  we 
ought  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  our  pro- 
fession [pur  business)^  and  add  all  we  can  to 
our  knowledge  and  skill  in  that  direction. — 
Kendrick  C.  Hill. 


DISTRICT  Attorney  Geo.  T,  Forsyth, 
of  Chicag;o,  has  invented,  recently,  a 
type  writer  for  the  blind.  Mr. 
Fi>n>1h'5  little  son  lost  his  sight,  and, 
Ibjnfcing  of  his  boy's  education,  it  occurred 
M  the  father  that  a  typewriter  could  be  made 
wilh  raised  letters.  This  idea  has  taken 
siape,  and  the  public  some  day  may  sec 
9idi  a  machine. 

An  eminent  oculist  says  that  typewriting, 
iccordmg;  to  the  St.  Louis  G/ode  Democrat, 
\a  an  injurious  eFfect  upon  the  eyes.  The 
optfalor  is  obliged  to  glance  incessantly 
back  and  forth  from  the  keyboard  to  the 
ibwlhand  notes,  and  this  is  a  muscular 
ndcise  of  the  most  fatiguing  sort.  The 
ociibl  urges  all  typewriter  to  strive  to 
become  so  familiar  with  the  keys  of  their 
iBJnunent  that  they  shall  be  able  to  write 
without  looking  at  the  keyboard,  with  just 
ibeume  certainty  as  the  pianist  feels  when 
bt  is  looking  at  the  music  score  and  letting 
liis  fingers  take  care  of  themselves.  This  is 
1  hiat  well  worth  taking,  and  there  is  no 
ptal  difficulty  about  it. 

•*• 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  Practical   TyPe- 

tiimg,  and  the  number  of  those  who  are 

bdiniog  to  the  same  belief  is  constantly  and 

njlly  increasing.    In  the  revised  portion  of 

)  Kw  edition  of  our  typewriting  manual, 

ibout  to  come  off  the  press,  we  have 

generous  attention  to  Touch  Wriling, 

term  it,  and  have  illustrated,  by  a 

s  diagram,  our  way  of  teaching  an 

ng  command  of  the  keyboard. 

>  this  allusion  to  Touch  Writing,  ailhe 
nt  oculist,  prompts  us  to  refer  again 
!  crheckered  career  of  the  all-hnger 


mercial  College,  BoMon.  MiM. 

method  of  typewriting.  In  the  early  stages 
opposition  and  ridicule  were  heaped  upon 
the  idea,  and  hardly  a  week  passed  when 
we  did  not  receive  a  communication  from  a 
critical  writer.  That  has  all  passed  by.  and 
this  year  only  one  letier  has  been  received 
o(  such  a  character.  We  will  quote  from  it, 
to  show  the  reader  how  trivial  the  warfare 
has  become : 

"1  operate  the  typewriter  acx:ording  to 
your  all-finger  method,  as  laid  down  by  you 
in  your  book,  Practical  Typewriting ;  but  in 
the  ofhce  where  I  work  there  are  two  steno- 
graphers of  from  four  to  five  years  experi- 
ence, who  say  that  it  does  not  amount  to 
anything ;  that  they  used  {sic)  to  operate 
the  machine  by  that  method  ;  and  that  they 
switched  back  to  the  old  one-finger  way, 
without  knowing  it.  They  also  say  that 
this  is  a  common  occurrence  among  those 
who  use  alt  the  fingers  in  operating  the 
typewriter,  and  give  as  the  cause  of  it  the 
fact  [sic)  that  it  is  not  '  natural.'  " 

Comment  upon  the  above  is  unnecessary. 

The  progress  of  the  times  has  left  behind 

such  puerile    considerations,  and    present 

readers  have  no  stomach  for  them. 

•  *. 

But  was  it  not  the  Laodicean  who  blew 
hot  and  blew  cold  upon  any  enterprise  ? 
And  is  he  not  a  more  exasperating  enemy  to 
a  good  cause  who  wavers  in  his  opinions, 
rather  than  stands  up  strongly  behind  a  con- 
viction? So  writing  we  have  in  mind  a 
prominent  typewriter  manufacturer  who  likes 
to,  listen  to  our  advocacy  of  all-finger  ma- 
nipulation, and  confesses  reluctantly  to  a 
belief  in  its  efficiency ;  but  in  the  next  breath 
is  likely  to  declare  that  any  method  will  do 
just  as  well.  How  provoking!  In  fad, 
how  hard  it  b  to  keep  amiable,  any  way,  in 
the  support  of  a  principle  that  encounters 
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opposition.  But  opposition  to  all-finger  pro- 
cedure is  fading,  as  we  stated  above,  and 
what  use  in  dwelling  further  on  that  phase  of 

the  subject? 

« 
»      * 

The  following  letter   clipped   from  the 

public  press  some  time  ago,  presents  another 

style  of  arrangement  for't3rpewriter  practice  : 

Dear  Sir  : 

The  charges  that  have  been  made  against 
the  Company  and  its  management,  in  the 
public  press,  growing  out  of  the  matters 
connected  with  its  Spanish-American  de- 
partment, have  been  cabled  to  our  president 
m  London. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  cablegram  from 
him  in  response,  suggesting  that  the  insur- 
ance department  be  mvited,  in  the  public 
interests,  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
Company  for  the  satisfaction  of  anv  policy 
holders  who  might  be  disturbed  by  these 
charges  and  criticisms,  and  in  accordance 
with  nis  suggestions  the  finance  committee, 
at  its  regular  meeting  held  this  date,  adopted 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  finance  committee 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insuranoe  Company, 
held  this  date  the  following  proceedings 
were  had. 

Whereas,  certain  charges  and  criticisms 
having  been  made  against  this  Company,  in 
the  public  press,  growing  out  of  certain 
matters  connected  with  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can department,  and 

Whereas,  the  finance  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  is  satisfied  from  the  state- 
ment there  will  be  no  loss  to  this  Company 
by  reason  of  the  matters  referred  to,  yet  is 
d^irous  that  the  public  should  be  equally 
satisfied ;  therefore 

Resolved^  to  that  end  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance,  of  this  State,  be  invited  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  this  Com- 
pany. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  the 
Company  will  be  pleased  to  have  this  ex- 
amination at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  truly, 

» 
«      * 

Apropos  of  the  syllabic  idea  in  stenogra- 
phy, which  we  have,  perhaps,  carried  as  far 
as  anybody  ever  has,  in  our  instruction  in 
Practical  Shorthand  (and,  perhaps,  as  far  as 
it  may  be  consistent  to  go),  the  following, 
clipped  from  Harper's  Young  People^  is 
interesting : 

A  syllable  GAJIE. 

Did  you  ever  think  that  the  same  syllable 
is  often  used  in  a  great  many  words  ?  If  not, 
suppose  you  learn  it  by  playing  the  follow- 
ing game :  Write  several  words  on  a  long 
slip  of  paper,  leaving  the  space  of  half  an 
inch  between  the  syllable  o(    each  word. 


Then  cut  out  the  syllables,  assort  them,  and 
let  each  player  draw  three  syllables  at  ran- 
dom. From  these  three,  or  from  any  two 
of  them,  he  must  try  to  construct  a  word. 
If  unable  to  do  so  he  must  return  two  to  the 
pack,  and  wait  until  his  turn  comes  again, 
when  he  may  draw  three  more  slips,  and 
try  again. 


« 
*      • 


While  overhauling  some  papers,  recently, 
we  came  upon  a  letter  received  in  1890,  from 
the  superintendent  of  a  school  for  the  blind. 
He  then  wrote:    *'We  use  the  Remington 
No.  4,  and  I  have  worked  out  a  set  of  exer- 
cises adapted  to  our  use,  but  I  have  not 
given  enough  study  to  the  matter  to  feel 
fully  confident  that  1  am  working  on  the  best 
lines.    I  divide  the  keyboard  for  right  and 
left  hands,  and  in  the  beginnmg  paste  leather 
slips  over  Y,  H,  N,  to  guide  the  fingers  in 
keeping  the  place.    I  begin  with  the  word 
the  and  work  out  by  new  words,  taking  in 
an  additional  letter  in  each  new  word  until 
the  whole  keyboard  is  mastered.     During 
this  process  of  learning  the  location  of  each 
letter,  and  the  general  principles  of  fingering 
have  been  acquired.    Pupils  are  then  ready 
to  take  up  phrase  and  sentence  practice, 
fingering  the  same  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  learned." 

This  is  good  doctrine  and  it's  logic  as  well, 
as  its  origin  influenced  us  a  great  deal  in  our 
preparation  of  lessons  for  an  all-finger 
manual. 


« 
*      » 


A  friend  interested  in  the  matter,  makes 
inquiry  and  comment  regarding  the  writing 
of  Hebrew  upon  the  writing  machine.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  newspapers  printed  in 
the  Hebrew'lexty  and  in  some  cities,  notably 
New  York,  there  is  considerable  communi- 
cation in  that  language.  Hebrew  reads 
from  right  to  left  of  the  page,  directly  op- 
posite  to  English  printing,  and  the  query  is 
made:  "Is  there  a  machine  that  can  be 
made  to  perform  in  this  way  ? "  Our  friend 
has  experimented  some  with  carbon  paper 
upside  down,  which  is  clever,  to  say  the 
least.  Can  any  reader  furnish  information 
on  this  subject  ?  Bates  Torrey. 


'*  I  consider  $5.00  per  annum  well  spent, 
for  the  leading  shorthand  magazines,  for  we 
ought  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  our  pro- 
fession (our  business),  and  add  all  we  can  to 
our  knowledge  and  skill  in  that  direction.** — 
Kendrick  C.  Hill. 


This  and  That. 

Hk.  Neal's  excellent  article  is  concluded 
(lis  monih.  It  has  prevented  the  presenta- 
gim,  in  this  number,  of  several  matters  of 
lapofUDce  to  readers,  which  I  hope  may 
ipptir  next  month. 

Stenooraphbr  S.  C.  Rodgers,  of  Troy, 

V-  v.,  says  that  the  following  peculiar  ques- 

OM  occurred  In  a  case  reported  by  him : 

"Q.  Did  you  employ  half  of  twenty-one 

Dm  in  each  ice-house  ?" 

JcLvaod  August  are  the  vacation  months 

nh  bench  and  t>ar.    During  that  period 

Ac  court  stenographer  deserts  the  halLi  of 

jBia  and  hies  away  to  mountain,  lake  and 

taesiio  recuperate,  menlLily  and  pbyucally. 

Soke  people  profess  to  believe  tlial  quack- 

or  in  all  departments  of  life  is  greater  now 

ever  in  the  history  of  the  world.    Such 

OS  are  generally  of  a  pessimistic  turn 

liamd.    What  if  an  occasional  shorthand 

IBck  appears?    Are  there  not  more  com- 

|>!tail  stenographers  now  than  ever  before  ? 

A  FutEND  said  to  me,  the  other  day,  "  I 

)at  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per 

andred  thousand  full-grown  men 

mployed  to  perform  any  kind  of 

does  not  require  special  skill  or 

r  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be 

'  perform  the  duties  of  the  ordi- 

>  stenographer    necessitates    the 

vof  at  least  several  months'  time, 

>f  living,  etc.,  during  that  period 

pense  of  instruction.    I  suppose 

rate  of  six  dollars  per  week  thous' 

mographeis  may  be  employed  to 

7  office  work  "    My  friend  may 

wrong  in  some  of  his  statements, 

lere  much  truth  in  his  reflections, 


I  WAS  present  not  long  since  at  the  cross- 
examination  of  a  witness  who  was  so  hoarse 
as  to  be  unable  to  speak  above  a  whisper. 
In  fact  a  large  portion  of  the  answers  given 
by  him  had  to  be  repeated  to  the  jury  by  the 
judge.  I  am  sure  the  jury  did  not  hear 
parts  of  his  testimony  ;  and  I  doubt  that  the 
official  stenographer  heard  it.  And  yet, 
theoretically,  juiies  decide  questions  of  fact 
submitted  to  them  after  consideration  of  all 
the  testimony. 

It  is  assumed  by  some  feather-brained 
persons  that  knowledge  is  innate.  Yet  no 
person  ever  became  conscious  of  a  fact  with- 
out learning  it  To  learn  implies  mental 
efTort  The  degree  of  effort  necessary  to 
acquire  facts  diflers  in  individuals.  The 
difference  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  gray  matter  of 
the  brain.  That  is  the  principal  reason  that,  - 
when  asked  how  long  it  requires  to  learn  to 
write  shorthand,  I  reply,  "  It  depends  upon 
the  individual."  "A  soft  answer  turaeth 
away  wrath." 

These  appears  to  be  one  prerequisite  to 
the  performance  of  any  act,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  object — the  knowing  haui 
to  do  it.  The  remedy  for  defective  spelling 
is  to  learn  how  words  are  const*icted. 
That  entails  the  work  of  repeatedly  looking 
up  the  correct  spelling  of  temporarily  forgot- 
ten words ;  of  continually  being  on  the  pit 
vive  while  reading  for  such  words.  Practice 
of  that  sort  never  failed  to  rehabilitate  poor 
orthography.  Bad  spelling  is  about  as  com- 
mon as  intoxication,  both  of  which  have 
at  least  one  factor  in  common — want  of  self- 
respect  of  the  individual. 

\s  you  have  anything  to  present  upon 
subjects  within  the  scope  of  this  department, 
prepare    your  manuscript    upon  the  type- 
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writer  on  paper  about  eight  by  ten  inches, 
in  size,  written  on  one  side,  and  forward 
same  to  me  before  the  tenth  of  the  month 
preceding  that  in  which  you  wish  it  to 
appear.  While  I  cannot  promise  to  give 
place  in  this  department  to  every  article  sent 
to  me,  yet  I  will  cheerfully  examine  all 
received,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  present 
meritorious  communications.  Stenogra- 
phers should  cultivate  the  graces  of  literary 
composition.  It  is  an  art  the  acquirement 
of  which  will  repay  a  stenographer  in  pro- 
portion to  his  skill  in  its  use. 


An  Interesting  Law  Suit. 

By  Mr.  Edward  E.  Neal. 

(Continued  from  July  number.) 

HENRY  L.  TOLMAN,  the  famous 
expert  of  Chicago,  also  testified 
that  he  thought  there  was  a  letter- 
press copy  taken  of  the  green  copy, 
and  also  that  the  words  *'all  works  of  art'* 
on  the  carbon  copy  had  been  letter- pressed  ; 
he  thought  the  signatures  to  the  wills  had 
been  written  after  the  letter-press  was  taken. 
He  based  his  opinion  as  to  the  letter-press 
copy  having  been  taken  on  the  appearance 
of  the  ink  on  the  paper,  of  its  presenting  a 
spread  appearance. 

A  portion  of  John  M.  Butler's  testimony 
might  be  of  interest.  Mr.  Butler  is  a  great 
lawyer  in  Indiana,  having  been  a  partner  of 
Senator  McDonald  for  a  great  many  j^ears. 
On  cross-examination  he  was  asked  about 
the  taking  of  copies  in  their  office  of  papers 
prepared  by  the  stenographer.  Q.  As  to 
the  method  of  carrying  on  business  in  your 
office,  what  was  the  rule  as  to  making  dupli- 
cate copies  of  papers,  pleadings,  contracts, 
opinions  and  the  like  ?  A.  Almost  always 
in  making  a  legal  paper  or  opinion  we  had 
one  or  two  carbon  copies  taken,  generally 
two,  and  a  letter-press  copy  of  the  original. 
Q.  Tell  the  Jury  why  you  did  that  ?  A.  A 
large  part  of  our  pleadings  had  to  be  filed  in 
the  United  States  Court,  and  the  United 
States  Courts  always  require  two  copies  of 
every  pleading  you  file  there,  one  for  the 
counsel  on  the  other  side  and  one  for  the 
files  of  the  Court ;  that  gets  us  in  the  habit 
of  making  two ;  then  we  wanted  an  office 
copy  so  we  will  not  have  to  run  over  to  the 
Court  to  get  a  paper  ;  we  generally  take  a 
tissue  copy,  a  letter-press  copy,  for  our  use. 


Q.  Who  took  the  copies?  A.  The  steno- 
grapher, that  was  his  business,  after  he  got 
done  a  paper  then  it  was  corrected ;  then  it 
was  his  business  to  take  a  letter-press  copy 
the  very  next  thing  and  then  make  any  cor- 
rections necessary  on  the  carbon,  then  put 
backs  on  all  of  them.  Q.  And  as  Hutchens 
was  the  stenographer  at  that  time  that 
would  be  his  duty  with  the  papers,  when  he 
wrote  them  off  from  the  shorthand  book,  to 
make  what  we  call  a  green  copy  and  a 
carbon  copy,  and  also  take  a  letter-press 
copy?  A.  Yes,  sir.  If  he  was  extraordi- 
nary busy  about  anything  Mr.  Daniels  mig;ht 
take  the  letter-press  copy,  but  that  was  his 
business  ;  if  he  had  not  anything  else  to  do 
he  went  right  straight  on  until  he  got  done. 
Q.  How  were  the  letter-press  copies  kept, 
how  were  they  preserved  in  your  office  ? 
A.  A  separate  back  was  put  upon  them  and 
they  were  put  away  in  a  box  of  the  case  to 
which  they  belonged ;  we  had  each  case 
boxed,  for  instance,  Mr.  A  would  have  a 
suit,  all  the  pleadings  and  letters  from  A,  in 
regard  to  that  suit,  would  be  found  right  in 
that  box.  Q.  You  said  that  when  a  printing: 
was  made  on  the  Caligraph  with  the  green 
ribbon,  that  what  is  now  the  green  ribbon, 
when  it  came  out,  it  would  be  black  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Do  you  know  from  observation 
how  long  it  would  be  after  the  printing 
before  it  would  turn  green  ?  No ;  I  never 
timed  it,  I  know  it  would  take  some  time  ; 
but  I  know  it  will  turn  according  to  whether 
a  letter-press  copy  taken  or  not.  Q.  When 
a  letter  press  copy  is  taken  does  it  turn 
green  instantly?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  very 
instant  the  water  strikes  the  letter-press  it 
comes  out  green.  Q.  So  that  the  material 
composing  the  ink  is  of  such  chemical  con- 
stituents that  the  moisture  changes  it  chemi- 
cally  from  black  to  green  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

George  E.  Field,  manager  for  WyckofT, 
Seamans  &  Benedict,  of  Indianapolis,  who 
sold  the  typewriter  supplies  to  the  firm  of 
McDonald,  Butler  &  Snow,  was  called  as  an 
expert  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
wills  had  been  written  on  a  certain  machine, 
the  Caligraph,  in  the  McDonald  office.  Mr- 
Snow,  who  was  a  witness,  had  identifiedl 
certain  papers  as  having  been  made  on  the 
Caligraph  in  their  office  on  the  day  of  the 
execution  of  the  wills,  and  Mr.  Field  was 
called  to  prove  that  the  same  machine  or^ 
which  those  papers  were  prepared  wrote 
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the  wills.  He  examined  the  papers  and 
found  certain  letters  out  of  alignment,  say- 
ing that  a  machine  after  a  certain  amount  of 
work  would  alw^ays  present  some  peculiar 
diaracteristics  that  a  new  machine  would 
not  have,  ther6  being  no  uniformity  in  the 
defects  that  occurred  in  different  machines, 
that  any  letter  or  any  character  is  likely  to 
get  out  of  alignment  in  any  machine,  but  no 
particular  letter.  He  then  proceeded  to 
point  out  the  peculiarities  on  the  papers  and 
the  wills  that  were  the  same,  and  was  then 
asked :  *'  I  will  ask  you,  from  your  experi- 
ence and  observation  in  your  business,  what 
the  chances  are,  if  any,  of  there  being  any 
other  machine  of  the  given  number  that 
could  do  the  work  and  show  just  those 
features  you  have  indicated  as  peculiar  to 
this  ooe?"  A  I  should  say  there  would 
not  be  one  chance  in  ten  thousand  of 
a  machine  of  that  make  doing  that  work, 
or  doing  similar  work,  and  showing  the 
same  peculiarities,  the  identical  peculi- 
arities. He  testified  that  whether  letter- 
press copying  upon  paper,  upon  which  writ- 
ii^  is  made,  would  diminish  the  size  of  the 
paper  would  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
paper;  that  upon  pure  linen  paper,  the 
quality  upon  which  the  wills  were  written,  it 
vould  shrink  it  considerably  to  take  a  letter 
press  copy ;  that  he  had  never  seen  any 
carbon  paper  that  would  produce  a  letter- 
press copy  ;  he  did  not  think  the  wills  had 
been  letter-pressed  because  he  could  not 
Qolice  any  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
paper,  and  also  because  there  were  no  indi- 
cadons  of  the  ruffle  left  on  the  edges  and 
:9p  and  bottom  of  the  paper  by  the  cloth 
cot  having^  covered  the  whole  size  of  the 
paper  as  would  be  the  case  in  letter-pressing ; 
1%  thought  if  the  paper  had  been  properly 
letter-pressed  there  would  be  less  ink  on  the 
press  copy  paper  than  oft  the  one  not  copied, 
^tissue  would  take  off  a  portion  of  the  ink ; 
k  thought  that  the  green  ink  would  spread 
Bote  over  the  paper  that  was  not  press- 
sip'ed  than  over  one  that  was ;  he  was 
pQs  tive  that  neither  of  the  wills,  nor  the 
10!  is  "all  works  of  art"  had  been  letter- 
fre  5  copied. 
i  Ibert  T.  Isensee  was  another  witness 
se  I  by  the  defendant  to  prove  that  the 
^  s  had  not  been  letter-press  copied,  and 
be  ^ve  about  the  same  reasons  for  his  belief 
i&  t  Mr.  Field  did,  that  is,  as  to  the  shrink- 


age of  the  paper  by  letter-press  copying,  etc. 
They  thought  paper  of  that  grade  would 
shrink  about  i-i6  to  }i  of  an  inch  by  being 
wet  for  letter  pressing.  In  connection  with 
the  peculiarities  found  on  the  wills  as  to 
whether  they  were  written  on  the  same 
machine  that  had  prepared  the  papers 
admitted  to  be  prepared  on  the  McDonald, 
Butler  &  Snow  machine,  he  went  through 
the  construction  of  the  typewriter  so  as  to 
show  what  parts  of  the  machine  most  apt 
to  be  affected  by  use  and  what  letters  were 
most  used.  He  made  the  mistake  on  cross- 
examination  of  not  admitting  that  the  letter 
"  e  "  is  used  more  than  any  other  letter  of 
the  alphabet. 

J.  N.  Hurty,  thefamouschemist,  of  Indian- 
apolis, was  a  witness  in  the  case,  to  prove 
that  the  wills  were  not  letter-pressed  and 
also  that  they  were  prepared  on  the  same 
machine  as  the  admitted  papers,  as  well  as 
being  used  as  a  microscopical  expert  on  the 
signatures  to  the  will.  He  was  a  practical 
typewriter  operator.  He  went  through  the 
papers  and  pointed  out  the  similarities  in 
them  as  to  the  alignment  of  the  letters,  and 
thought  that  they  were  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced on  the  same  machine.  Mr.  Hurty 
had  made  a  study  of  inks  for  the  Bar  Associ- 
ation of  Indianapolis,  and  had  made  experi- 
ments as  to  the  effect  of  taking  letter-press 
copies  from  documents  written  with  a  green 
ribbon.  He  thought  the  green  copy  of  the 
will  had  not  been  letter-pressed  and  gave . 
the  reasons  for  his  belief  that  whenever  a 
paper  has  been  wet  for  the  purpose  of  letter- 
pressing,  the  ink  passes  through  the  paper, 
making  it  distinct  on  the  the  other  side ; 
and  also,  if  it  is  left  uncopied,  the  ink  by 
capillary  attraction  passes  tnore  or  less  into 
the  fiber  of  the  paper,  but  will  not  go 
through.  On  those  two  points  he  based  his 
opinion  that  the  papers  had  not  been  letter- 
pressed,  as  he  found  the  characteristic  spread 
of  the  ink,  but  it  had  not  gone  through. 

Frank  M.  Lowes  was  recalled  as  to  the 
contents  of  some  books  that  were  found  in 
the  trunk  of  Arthur  Hutchens,  the  demented 
stenographer,  as  to  whether  they  had  any- 
thing in  them  pertaining  to  the  will.  Mr. 
Lowes  was  a  Benn  Pitman  writer,  also  Mr. 
Hutchens.  It  was  a  question  as  to  whether 
one  of  the  books  produced  from  the  trunk 
contained  some  notes  by  the  same  writer  as 
the  one  first  produced  on  the  trial  when  Mr. 
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Lowes  was  on  the  stand  before.    Mr.  Lowes 
thought  that  by  certain  peculiarities  he  could 
say  that  .they  were   written  by  the  same 
writer  ;  tie  thought  stenographers  had  pecu- 
liarities in  forming  their  characters  by  which 
the    authorship    could    be   detected,    and 
thought  that  ''those  peculiarities  account 
for  the  fact  that  no  person  is  able  to  take  up 
and  read  off  the  characters  of  some  other 
person."     He    remarked    that    he    could 
decipher  the  shorthand  writing  of  Hutchens, 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  thought  that  reading 
depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  context, 
because  some  writers  will  leave  out  some- 
thing depending  upon  their  knowledge  of  the 
context  to  tell  exactly  what  they  have  written 
in  their  notes.    When  asked  about  different 
systems  of  shorthand  writing,  he  thought 
that  every  writer  had  a  system  of  his  own, 
that  the  principles  of  shorthand  writing  are 
all  based  upon  the  system  of  Isaac  Pitman. 
He  was  asked  about  the  different  systems 
and  what  constituted  the  difference  between 
them,  naming  seven  and  giving  their  princi- 
pal  differences.     Mr.    Lowes    was    taken 
through  a  very  severe  cross-examination  as 
to  the  contents  of  the  books.    One  of  the 
books  had  a  partial  transcription  and  the 
lawyer  used  the  key,  and  the  poor  stenogra- 
pher had  to  study  out  the  notes  of  another 
stenographer  and  show  to  the  jury  how  he 
decided  they  were  all  written  by  the  same 
man .    He  made  characters  for  various  letters 
and  words,  according  to  the  Benn  Pitman 
system,  and  showed  them  to  the  jury.    Mr. 
Lowes  thought  he  had  gone  over   about 
fifteen  hundred  pages  of  shorthand  notes  in 
the  office  of  McDonald,  Butler  &  Snow,  in 
looking  for  the  lost  will  dictation,  looking 
over  about  forty  pages  a  day  when  he  was 
at  work  on  it. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  connected 
statement  of  the  part  shorthand  had  in  the 
great  McDonald  Will  case,  as  it  was  spoken 
of  by  only  a  few  of  the  witnesses,  and  it  was 
given  in  such  a  form  as  cannot  be  made  into 
.  a  connected  story.  The  case  itself  made  a 
record  of  two  thousand  pages,  and  has 
not  yet  been  passed  on  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

FINIS. 


The  June  strawberry  festival  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Stenographers*  Association  was  a  very 
enjoyable  affair. 


The  Ubiquitous  Stenographer. 

"  Men's  lives  like  oceans  change 
In  shifting  tides,  and  ebb  from  either  shore 
Till  the  strong  planet  draws  them  on  once  more." 

— E.  C.  Steadman. 

Mr.  Julius  W.  Stuart,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  assistant  stenographer  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  successfully  passed  the  law  examina- 
tions of  the  Columbian  University  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  was  chosen  by  his  class- 
mates to  deliver  the  valedictory  address. 

The  New  Orleans  Stenographers'  Associa- 
tion has  always  been  noted  for  its  activity. 
Regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  held  at  its  parlors,  6i  Carondelet 
Street.  A  reading  circle  and  spelling 
matches  are  valuable  features  of  the  work  of 
the  Association. 

It  is  stated  that,  in  the  majority  of  the 
schools  in  which  the  art  is  now  taught  it  has 
been  introduced  since  1885.  Statistics  show 
that  from  July  i,  1889,  ^o  ]^^^  30,  1890,  one 
year  only,  57,375  persons  received  instruc- 
tion in  shorthand  in  this  country.  Of  this 
number  over  30,000  were  women,  and  7,228 
were  taught  through  the  mail. 

Miss  Lula  Spurrier,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
stenographer  at  the  Custom  House  in  that 
city,  while  operating  the  typewriter  was 
stricken  blind.  It  is  thought  to  be  but  a 
temporary  attack.  The  Stenographer 
sympathizes  with  the  young  lady  in  her 
affliction,  and  hopes  that  she  will  have  re- 
covered by  the  time  this  magazine  reaches 
her. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Mueller,  stenographer,  21  Shil- 
lito  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  O.,  will  please  accept 
my  thanks  for  a  copy  of  The  Mountain  Chau^ 
tauqiML^  a  journal  published  in  the  interest  ot 
Chautauqua  work  at  the  summer  school  at 
Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md.  Mr.  Mueller's 
name  appears  as  instructor  in  stenography, 
typewriting  and  bookkeeping.  This  is  his 
second  year  with  this  school. 

Stenographer  Wm.  L.  Ormsby,  who 
reports  the  Jefferson  Market  police  court,  at 
New  York  city,  has  been  telling  what  he 
knows  about  the  '*  Tammany  Tiger.**  That 
was  the  subject  of  his  address  before  one  of 
Tammany  Hall's  general  committees.  About 
the  same  time  stenographers  Peter  P.  Mc- 
Loughlin  and  Frank  S.  Beard,  of  the  New 
York  city  courts  of  General  Sessions,  dined 
and  wined  the  judges  of  those  courts. 
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Stenographer  Jerome  Brady,  of  New 
York  city,  who  is  connected  with  the  United 
Press  Local  News  of  that  city,  unexpectedly 
eojoyed  a  trans-Atlantic  voyag:e.  Having 
been  assis:ned  to  interview  Henri  Marteau, 
the  violinist,  upon  his  departure  for  the 
smmy  shores  of  /a  belle  France,  Brady  was 
forced  to  make  the  trip,  as  the  sea  was  so 
rough  that  it  was  too  perilous  for  him  to  go 
«-ith  the  pilot  when  the  latter  left  the  steam- 
ship. 

A  San  Francisco  stenographer,  Miss 
Maggie  Barrett,  whose  office  in  the  Mills 
Bmlding,  in  that  city,  was  invaded  during 
her  absence  by  the  agents  of  a  telephone 
company  and  her  telephone  removed, 
brought  suit  through  her  lawyer  (also  a 
bdy)  for  |20oo  damages  against  the  tele- 
pbooe  company,  and  recently  recovered 
iifso  and  costs.  When  a  woman  stenogra- 
pher and  a  lawyer  of  the  same  sex  join 
forces,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  for  the 
moving  of  the  procession  had  arrived. 

"Reporting  under  cover,"  is  the  inven- 
tico  of  a  Brooklyn  gentleman.  The  scheme, 
if  properly  manipulated,  cannot  but  prove 
fraitiul  of  advantage  to  struggling  stenogra- 
phers out  of  a  job.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
mventor  (who,  by  the  way,  is  unacquainted 
with  the  ''beautiful  art''  of  shorthand) 
ondertook  to  stenographically  report  the 
investigation  of  an  aldermanic  committee  of 
Che  City  of  Churches ;  that  he  received  ten 
dollars  per  day  for  not  doing  the  work,  and 
that  another  person,  a  stenographer,  em- 
ployed by  the  inventor  aforesaid,  did  the 
work  and  was  also  paid  by  the  city. 

Iambs  M.  Purcell,  of  Chicago,  stenogra- 
pher in  the  celebrated  Coughlin  murder 
case,  has  been  having  trouble  with  the 
aathorities  respecting  his  bill  for  services, 
ifaich  amounted  to  16,437.85.  The  prices 
charged  in  the  bill  are  five  dollars  per  day 
far  taking  testtoiony,  fifty  cents  per  page  for 
the  first  and  fifteen  cents  per  page  for  carbon 
copies,  and  $300  for  extra  chargf^.  I  am 
Bot advised  of  the  nature  of  the  extra  charges; 
presumably  copyists'  fees.  A  majority 
Rport  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the 
c3Qnty  board  recommends  payment  of  the 
bOi  in  full  except  the  I300.  So  that,  prob- 
ity, brother  Purcell  will  get  about  |6, 137.85. 

I  GivB  below  a  description  of  a  new  word- 
coQDtiDg  device : 


"The  counter  is  enclosed  in  a  small  case 
in  front  of  the  machine,  just  under  the  shift- 
ing lever.  The  case  has  three  circular  open- 
ings through  which  appear  the  records  of 
units,  tens  and  hundreds  respectively,  so 
that  the  progress  of  the  work  can  always  be 
watched  by  the  operator.  Every  time  the 
space  bar  is  struck  an  adjustable  connection 
communicates  the  motion  to  a  slide  within 
the  counter  casing  and  a  rotary  motion  is 
imparted  to  the  units  shaft.  This  actuates 
the  first  of  the  three  disks  that  form  the 
recording  apparatus.  These  disks  are  in 
series,  as  is  usual  in  registering  and  counting 
machines,  and  although  they  are  adapted  to 
count  up  to  999  only,  they  can  be  extended, 
if  desired,  to  count  and  register  any  required 
number.  The  operator  has  a  constant 
check  on  the  visible  record  in  the  shape  of  a 
gong,  which  strikes  as  each  100  words  is 
r^stered,  and  thus  calls  his  attention  to  the 
impending  change  of  figures.*' 

I  CUP  the  following  truthful  description 
of  the  work  of  a  court  reporter  fi'om  an 
exchange : 

"Their  work  is  allied  with  the  n^ost  un- 
ruly member  of  the  human  body,  under 
whose  antics  the  hand,  ears  and  nerves  are 
in  complete  subjection.  The  fortissimo, 
pianissimo,  crescendo  and  diminuendo  of 
the  human  voice  are,  in  themselves  (particu- 
larly in  a  court  room),  oftentimes  enough 
to  distract  the  auditors  beyond  endurance ; 
yet  under  it  all  the  stenographer  is  compelled 
to  sit  serenely,  faithfully  recording  the  words 
without  paying  the  slightest  heed  to  inflec- 
tion or  for  one  instant  becoming  rattled. 
He  is  also  obliged  by  force  of  circumstances 
sometimes  to  sit  as  many  as  five  or  six  con- 
secutive hours  in  one  position,  with  hand, 
mind  and  body  under  the  highest  possible 
tension,  without  the  slightest  control  over 
the  surroundings,  and  there  are  occasions 
when  even  to  pause  and  sneeze  would  cause 
a  break  in  the  continuity  of  a  sentence  and 
subject  his  report  to  criticism  from  many 
exacting  men,  no  matter  if  the  difficulty  were  • 
attempted  to  be  explained.  It  frequently 
happens  when  reporting  a  long  trial  in 
court  that  the  stenographer  is  required  to 
produce  a  transcript  in  triplicate  or  quadru- 
plicate of  a  five  hours*  session  day  by  day 
before  midnight  of  each  day." 

There  are  probably  400  or  500  active 
stenographers  in   Pittsburg,   Pa.     Of  these 
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about  thirty  are  engaged  in  court  reporting. 
Tlie  Pittsburg  court  reporters  have  plenty  to 
do,  according  to  the  Leader,  of  that  city, 
which  is  authority  for  the  following  : 

**  A  material  part  of  court  costs  is  the  bill 
for  testimony.  The  testimony  in  every  case 
that  is  tried  before  a  jury  and  apppealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  frequently  when  it 
is  not,  is  taken  in  full.  Besides,  under  the 
old  equity  rules,  testimony  taken  before  a- 
master  was  jotted  down  by  a  stenogra- 
pher. So  is  testimony  taken  before  a 
commissioner  in  important  cases,  although 
in  divorce  cases  the  commissioner  usually 
takes  it  himself  in  longhand.  The  cost  of 
the  testimony  in  the  ordinary  case  runs  from 
I25  to  I150,  frequently  to  $500  or  $600. 
There  are  200  cases  appealed  every  year 
from  this  county,  so  that  it  can  easily  be 
seen  from  this  branch  alone  that  the  cost  is 
heavy.  To  take  down  official  reports  of 
jury  trials  there  are  two  stenographers  to 
the  three  Common  Pleas  Courts.  They  are 
paid  salaries  of  |2,ooo  per  year,  but  are 
allowed  beside  a  certain  sum  for  each  page 
of  testimony  transcribed.  This  compensa- 
tion adds  from  |i,ooo  to  |2,ooo,  sometimes 
more,  extra  per  year  to  their  salary.  Some 
remarkably  large  fees  have  been  paid  out 
for  reports  of  testimony.  The  largest  fee  in 
recent  years  was  that  received  by  J.  H.  Beal 
for  work  done  in  the  hearing  of  appeals 
from  the  last  city  triennial  assessment.  The 
bill  was  something  like  ly.ooo.  In  the 
famous  Hartupee  cases  tried  some  years  ago 
at  Beaver,  the  bill  amounted  to  1 10,000. 
The  stenographers  were  Messrs.  Breck  and 
Lippincott.  The  same  stenographer  got  a 
fee  almost  as  large  in  the  Fuel  Gas  company 
cases.  A  good  part  of  these  fees  go  to 
assistants  and  for  the  work  of  transcribing, 
but  still  the  expert  stenographer  has  a  very 
fair  amount  left  for  himself." 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  a  number  of  capable 
lady  stenographers,  some  of  whom  have 
won  fame  in  other  callings.  It  will  be 
noticed,  in  the  following  brief  mention  of 
these  ladies,  that  a  large  percentage  of  them 
are  from  other  States.  Miss  Lily  A.  Long 
has  had  a  stenographic  experience  of  eleven 
years,  and  at  present  is  occupying  the 
responsible  position  of  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  West  Publishing  Company.  She 
has  achieved  distinction  as  an  author.  Her 
latest    book  is    entitled    "Apprentices    of 


Destiny.**    She  is  president  of  the  Unity 
Literary  Society,  of  St.   Paul.    Miss  Alice 
Barry  is  head  stenographer  of  the  North- 
western General  Electrical  Company,  and, 
it  is  said,  commands  the  largest  salary  paid 
to  any  office  stenographer  in  St.  Paul.    She 
is  also  a  notary  public.      Her  sister,  Miss 
Margaret  Barry,  is   accounted  a  first-class 
stenographer,   with  six   years*  experience. 
For  four  years*  she  has  been  engaged  in  the 
chief  engineer's  office  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.    Miss  Jennie  H.  Moore, 
is  a  stenographer  with  the  St.  Paul  and 
Duluth  Railroad,  and  has  had  an  experience 
of  eight  years*  as  a  shorthander.    She  is  a 
self-taught  stenographer.    Miss  Kathryn  M. 
Otto,  stenographer  with  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company  for  the  last  three  years, 
is  a  finely  educated  and  talented  young  lady. 
Miss  Ada  Bishop,  who  is  a  native  of  Itasca, 
N.  Y.,  has  for  the  last  eight  years*  been  em- 
ployed as  a    phonographer  in  the  freight 
department  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  is  said  to  rank  at  the  head  of  her  pro- 
fession.   Mrs.  Wm.  Todd,  who  has  a  wide 
reputation  as  an  expert    stenographer,   is 
connected    with  the    Chicago    and    Great 
Western  Railway  Company,  at  Sixth  Street, 
St.  Paul.     Miss  Maud  Shadle,  with  Hackett 
Hardware  Company,  Fourteenth  Street,  has 
had  two  years'  experience,  enjoys  a  good 
reputation  for  skill  and  accuracy  and  has  a 
record  of  160  average  page  letters  per  day. 
Miss  Ida  M.  Butters,  a  native  of  Conry,  Pa., 
has  been  connected  with    the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company,  on  Fourth  Street,  for 
nearly  four  years.     Miss  Abby  Wilson,  steno- 
grapher for  Peet  &  Company,corner  Fifth  and 
Roberts  Streets,  stands  well  in  her  profes- 
sion.   Miss  Anna  L.  Thorwick,  went  to  St. 
Paul  early  last  year,  and  is  now  with  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  actlfig  as  stenogra- 
pher to  F.  L  Whitney.     She  is  a  native  of 
Bergen,  Norway.     Miss  Eva  Pope,  with  an 
office  in  the  Drake  Block,  is  said  to  be  a 
good  all-around  stenographer.     Miss  Mattie 
Querreau  is  employed  by  Wood's   Harv- 
estry    concern.      Miss   J.    R.    Shoemaker 
formerly  conducted  a  general  stenographic 
and  typewriting  office  in  St.  Paul,  but  is  now 
with  Clark  &  Thorne,  bankers  and  brokers. 
She  was  at  one  time  a  school  teacher  in 
North   Dakota,   and   subsequently    private 
secretary  to   the  president  of  the  Duluth 
Board  of  Trade.      Miss   Hannah  Guyer,  a 
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native  of  London,  England,  and  an  Isaac 
Pitman  stenographer,  is  now  in  the  employ 
of  F.  L.  Bixby,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
SL  Paul.  Miss  Etta  Harper,  a  former 
resident  of  Toronto.  Can.,  is  with  the 
Edison  Phonograph  Company,  in  the  Endi- 
oott  Arcade.  She  uses  the  Isaac  Pitman 
system.  The  Misses  Helwig,  three  sisters, 
natives  of  McGregor,  la.,  have  been  located 
in  St.  Paul  for  five  years.  They  conduct 
a  large  stenographic  reporting  business  with 
offices  in  the  National  German- American 
Bank.  H.  W.  Thorne. 


Sweet  \Vill— Surly  Shall. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  page  287,  remarking  on  the 

popular  perverse  use  of  zen/i  for  sha/l,  where 

"a  rule  of  the  language*'  prescribes  the 

latter  word,  says  he  is  loth  to  think  it  is  due 

to  ignorance  or  carelessness.    According  to 

my  observation  and  belief  it  is  hard  for  the 

masses  to  get  reconciled  to  the  ridiculous 

"I  shall,  you   wiJ/**  of  the  grammarians, 

especially  as  the  rule  plays  havoc  with  the 

popular  conception  of  the  meaning  of  those 

voids  by  which  zviU  and  would  sltc  regarded 

as  best  befitting  the  language  of  respect,  in 

cootnist  with  their  supercilious  substitutes 

MI  and  should,     **  I  would  like  to  look  at 

yoor  flower  garden,  sir,"  modestly  remarks 

an  ordinary  mortal.     "I    should   like    to 

know  what  business  you  have  here  ?"  replies 

the  crusty  owner  in  annihilating  English. 

It  seems  to  me  that  business  men  do  not 
ttop  to  think  or  care  whether  the  words  in 
qnesdon  simply  •'foretell  "  or  express  '*in- 
fimtfon. "  They  appear  to  know  in  a  general 
way  that  Tvill  and  v*ould  are  very  soothing 
to  the  feelings  of  a  customer  when  recom- 
mending goods  or  soliciting  an  order,  and 
that  shall  and  should  are  very  handy  terms 
vhen  scolding  or  threatening  is  in  order. 
"  We  will  take  pleasu  re,  etc. ,  * '  says  one.  "I 
iioi/send  them  a  sharp  letter  to-morrow," 
ays  another.  "  I  will  give  this  matter  my 
best  attention."  ''Unless  the  account  is 
Ktt  ed  this  week  we  shall  put  the  matter  in 
tlie  hands  of  our  attorney."  "We  would 
^e  to  have  you  send  us  a  sample."  "If 
this  occurs  again  we  shall^  etc. "  He's  mad  ; 
any  >ne  can  see  that.  "  If  you  would  like  to 
tak  "  so  and  so  "I  ze//7/ furnish  you,  etc." 
"A  rule  of  the  language,"  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  made   by  one  popular  writer 


copying  from  another,  and  another  from 
him,  and  so  on,  regardless  of  the  language 
of  the  people  at  large.  From  an  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  business  letters, 
lately,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  practice 
of  the  grammarians,  in  regard  to  the  above 
points,  is  gaining  slightly,  and  I,  for  one, 
heartily  regret  (he  innovation  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  the  distinction  in  meaning  as 
above  noted,  which  is  certainly  that  of  the 
common  people  with  whom  it  has  been  my 

lot  to  mix. 

John  Watson. 


An  Editorial  Retraction. 

Referring  to  an  editorial  article  in  The 
Stenographer  of  October,  1892,  reflecting 
upon  the  acts  and  motives  of  Mr.  Miner,  of 
The  llluslrated  Phonographic  World,  the 
editor  of  The  Stenographer  desires  to 
recall  the  same  and  to  state  that,  in  his 
present  opinion,  it  was  ill-judged  and  should 
not  have  been  written.  The  effort  to  get 
business  by  offering  less  than  card  rates 
was,  undoubtedly,  prompted  by  purely 
business  reasons  and  we  were  entirely  misled 
in  speaking  of  Mr.  Miner  as  we  did.  The 
Itlustraled  Phonographic  World  is  a  credit 
to  the  craft,  and  Mr.  Miner  has  shown  rare 
skill  and  business  talent  in  its  creation  and 
successful  continuance.  We  believe  that  it 
is  always  wise  to  confess  mistakes  and  ask 
forgiveness,  and  we  are  assured  that  brother 
Miner  will  not  be  unforgiving  towards  us  in 
the  light  of  our  humble  and  hearty  retrac- 
tion. 


A  prisoner  was  in  the  dock  on  a  serious 
charge  of  stealing,  and  the  case  having  been 
presented  to  the  court  by  the  prosecuting 
solicitor,  he  was  ordered  to  stand  up. 

"  Have  you  a  lawyer?  **  asked  the  Court. 

"No,  sir." 

**  Are  you  able  to  employ  one  ? " 

"No,  sir." 

*'  Do  you  want  a  lawyer  to  defend  the 
case?" 

"  Not  partickler,  sir." 

"Well,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  about 
the  case?" 

"  We — 11—11,"  with  a  yawn,  as  if  weaned 
of  the  thing,  "  Tm  willin'  to  drop  the  case, 
far's  I'm  concerned." 
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George  W.  Bunbury. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our 
readers  this  month  a  photograph,  together 
with  a  specimen  of  ihe/ac-simi/e  shorthand 
notes,  of  the  now  celebrated  young  Irish 
champion,  Mr.  George  W.  Bunbury. 

Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  granted  a 
speed  certificate  to  Mr.  Bunbury  for  250 
words  a  minute,  the  speed  test  having  taken 
place  on  January  loth  in  connection  with  the 
Dublin  S.  W.  A.,  the  officers  conducting  the 
examination  being  the  President,  Captain 
Connor  (Medical  Staff),  Mr.  Palliser  H.  Way- 
land,  Mr.  M.  T.  O'Malley  (Treasurer),  and 
Mr.  G.  A.  Wilson  (Hon.  Secretary).  The 
matter  selected  for  the  ten  minutes'  test  was 
a  speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

We  give  below  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bunbury 
to  the  editor  of  the  Phonetic  Journal^  which 
appeared  in  the  latter  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 17  th,  1894 : 

"  FROM  *  230 '  TO  '  250. ' 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  complying  with 
your  request  to  give  an  account  of  my  speed 
training  since  obtaining  the  230  words  a 
minute  certificate  in  April,  1893.  When  I  had 
won  the  230  words  certificate,  I  set  about 
practising  ^ain,  my  object  being  to  obtain  a 
250  words  certificate.  From  the  end  of 
April  to  the  end  of  August  I  practised 
steadily  without  regard  to  speed,  in  order  to 
form  the  characters  regularly.  The  matter  I 
had  then  dictated  to  me  consisted  of  the 
Strand  Magazine^  books  of  adventure,  etc. 
At  the  beginning  of  September  I  began 
working  for  the  250  certificate!  and  the 
method  I  employed,  with  successful  results, 
was  as  follows : — Having  taken  a  leading 
article  or  speech  from  a  paper  or  book,  I 
counted  out  ten  minutes  or  perhaps  more  at 
the  rate  required ;  I  then  had  it  read  to  me 
in  the  time,  after  which  I  proceeded  to  tran- 
scribe or  read  what  I  had  written,  circling 
each  outline  or  phrase  which  I  had  formed 
badly  or  which  looked  shaky.  These  out- 
lines and  phrases  I  carefully  noted  in  a 
small  book  which  I  carried  about  with  me 
for  that  purpose,  and,  when  an  opportunity 
presented  itself,  I  wrote  and  re-wrote  them 
until  I  acquired  the  greatest  possible  facility 
in  forming  them.  The  next  night  I  was 
able  to  take  the  same  piece  with  much 
greater  ease,  and  to  make  my  notes  much 
better.    The  following  night  I  increased  the 


speed  slightly,  bearing  in  mind,  of  course, 
the  advice  not  to  sacrifice  legibility  for  speed. 
I  had  the  same  piece  dictated  night  after 
night  for  a  week,  and  sometimes  two  weeks, 
if  the  matter  were  of  more  than  average 
difficulty,  for  I  am  confident  that  there  is 
nothing  like  repetition  for  increasing  speed. 
With  regard  to  reading  my  notes,  I  have 
always  made  it  a  rule  to  read  everything  I 
write,  and  have  adopted  the  following  plan  : 
When  a  fresh  piece  was  dictated  to  me  at  a 
certain  speed,  I  read  it  through  first,  and 
I  read  it  over  again  each  time  the  speed  was 
increased.  I  continued  practising,  never 
missing  a  night  (except  Sundays),  and  sat 
for  examination  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1893,  but  failed,  having  more  than  the 
maximum  percentage  of  errors  in  my  tran- 
script. This  failure  did  not  discourage  me 
in  the  least ;  in  fact  it  gave  me  more  energy 
and  a  stronger  determination  to  accomplish 
my  object.  I  still  kept  practidng  as  hard  as 
I  could,  and  on  the  30th  of  December  again 
presented  myself  for  examination.  This 
time,  however,  the  passage  selected  for  the 
test  was  read  at  the  rate  260  words  per 
minute,  owing  to  a  hitch  in  the  method  ot 
timing,  and  therefore,  I  did  not  attempt  to 
transcribe  my  notes.  This  might  be  con- 
sidered as  another  failure,  but  still  I  was 
undaunted.  I  once  more  set  to  work,  but 
not  so  hard,  as  I  found  I  was  losing  my 
retentive  powers  from  over-practice  and 
brain  exertion.  I  again  sat  for  examination 
on  the  loth  of  January,  and  was  then  suc- 
cessful, proving  to  a  certain  extent  the  old 
adage  that* the  third  time  is  the  charm.' 
The  very  fact  of  my  having  failed  twice 
makes  the  certificate  which  Messrs.  Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons  have  been  pleased  to  award 
me  more  valuable. 

'*  In  conclusion,  I  would  wish  to  impress 
upon  all  who  read  this  the  importance  of 
perseverance,  without  which  success  is  im- 
possible in  any  undertaking,  and  especially 
in  the  attainment  of  high  speed  in  short- 
hand." George  W.  Bunbury. 

Dublin^  January  jist. 

**  I  CONSIDER  I5.00  per  annum  well  spent 
for  the  leading  shorthand  magazines,  for  we 
ought  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  our  pro- 
fession {our  business)^  and  add  all  we  can  to 
our  knowledge  and  skill  in  that  direction." — 
Kendrick  C.  Hill. 
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Key  to  Shorthand  Notes  of  George  W.  Bunbury,  Dublin,  Ire. 

The  Champion  Uaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Speed  Writer. 


Mr.  Pierce  Maloney  said  that  their  leader, 
Mr.  John  Redmond,  had  sounded  the  note 
of  warning,  and  a  note  of  battle  for  an 
autumn  campaign.  He  had  told  the  people 
at  the  meeting,  and  through  them  the  people 
o^  Ireland,  the  position  in  which  the  National 
cause  stood  at  the  present  moment.  It  was 
in  a  condition  from  Which  it  could  only  be 
rescued  by  courage  and  determination. 
They  had  been  told  by  the  Anti-Parnellites 
to  trust  in  the  Liberal  Party,  and  that  all 
would  be  well.  Some  of  their  leaders  said 
before  the  general  election  that  if  the  Liberals 
were  returned  to  power  they  knew — ^they 
had  assurances,  they  said — that  the  evicted 
tenants  would  be  promptly  restored  to  their 
homes  and  that  there  would  be  a  generous 
measure  of  Amnesty  for  the  Political  Prison- 
ers. The  Evicted  Tenants  were  still  on  the 
hillsides,  and  their  numb«?r  was  being  increas- 
ed by  the  crowbar  and  by  iire  under  Mr.  John 
Morley's  rule  just  as  under  Mr..  Balfour's. 
No  effort  had  been  made  to  reinstate  the 
Evicted  Tenants.  The  Political  Prisoners 
were  still  in  jail — they  had  not  been  released, 
but  contumely  had  been  heaped  upon  them 
by  the  responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
They  were  worse  off  now  than  under  the 


Tory  Home  Secretary.  The  Home  Rule 
Bill  had  been  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  and  had  been  mutilated  by  the 
aid  of  their  opponent's  votes.  It  had  been 
accepted  in  its  mutilated  form  by  Mr.  Dillon 
as  a  full  settlement  of  Ireland's  demands — a 
title  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  dared  to 
give  it.  Mutilated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  had  been  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  now  they  had  waited  and  waited 
many  weeks  in  vain  for  any  promise  from 
Mr.  Gladstone,  or  any  of  his  followers,  if  it 
would  be  taken  up  next  year  and  vigorously 
pressed  on.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  had 
broad  hints  that  next  year  would  be  devoted 
not  to  Home  Rule  but  to  English  legisla- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Red- 
mond had  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ask 
the  Independent  men  of  Ireland  to  make  it 
clear  that  if  the  Liberal  Party  do  intend  to 
hang  up  Home  Rule  and  to  proceed  with 
English  legislation  that  Ireland  will  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  on  the  subject.  He 
would  tell  them  briefly  what  he  believed 
they  had  to  do.  They  had  to  show  the 
Liberal  Party  and  the  British  people  that 
just  as  in  1886  the  strongest  argument  that 
Mr.  Gladstone — 


New  Orleans  Stenographers. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  New 
Orleans  Stenographers'  Association  was 
held  last  night  at  their  rooms.  No.  61  Caron- 
delet  Street.  President  A.  J.  Peters  occu- 
pied the  chair,  and  Mr.  Wayne  G.  Rogers, 
secretary,  was  at  his  desk,  and  a  large 
number  of  members  were  present. 

The  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  out- 
standing committees  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  association  sent  resolutions  of  con- 
dolence  to  the  widow  and  family  of  the  late 
Andrew  J.  Graham,  the  author  of  Graham's 
Standard  Phonography. 

A  letter  of  congratulation  was  sent  to 
Isaac  Pitman  on  his  elevation  to  knight- 
hood by  the  Queen  of  England. 

The  application  of  Miss  P.  Mailhes  was 
read  and  referred  to  its  proper  committee. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Cross,  treasurer,  showed 
the  treasury  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition. 


The  Reading  Circle  held  its  bi-monthly 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  nth.  Bul- 
wer's  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii"  was 
the  subject  chosen  for  discussion.  Mr.  C. 
S.  Foster,  the  essayist  of  the  evening,  read 
a  very  interesting  and  learned  paper  on 
Bulwer's  great  work,  and  Mr.  Jos.  Lallande 
read  a  choice  selection  from  the  same  sub- 
ject, after  which  it  was  thrown  open  for 
general  discussion. — New  Orleans  Times 
Democrat^  July  i^th^  1894, 

HE  ATE  TO   SAVE  HIS   FRIEND. 

A  man  was  being  tried  for  hog  stealing  in 
a  southwest  Georgia  court.  He  had  an  ac- 
complice in  the  theft,  to  whom  the  judge  said  : 

**  You  knew  this  fellow  stole  that  hog  ?  " 

*'  I  did,  your  honor." 

**  And  yet  you  helped  him  eat  it  ?  " 

"  I  did,  your  honor,  but  he  was  a  sickly 
man,  an  if  he'd  eat  that  whole  hog  he'd  ha' 
died  certain  !  " — Atlanta  Constitution, 
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Osgoodbg  Department 


W.  W.  OSGOODBV,  Editor, 


Much  evidence  has  been  furnished  on 
either  side  of  this  issue,  which  practically, 
I  dare  say,  will  prove  of  little  value  to  you 
upon  this  question  whether  or  not  Taylor 
was  insane  at  the  time  he  committed 
this  act.  Expert  witnesses,  men  of  high 
standing  in  their  profession,  men  whose 
opinions  are  looked  upon  with  the  greatest 
respect,  have  testified  that  in  their  opinion 
this  defendant  was  insane  at  the  time  he 
committed  this  deed.  This  is,  however,  but 
the  expression  of  an  opinion,  which  may  pro- 
ceed from  the  particular  point  of  view  of  the 
person  who  gives  it,  or  it  may  depend  upon 
the  opportunity  which  the  witness  has  had  for 
reaching  such  an  opinion ;  and  it  may  also 
depend  very  largely  upon  his  idea  as  to 
what  constitutes  insanity.  One  physician, 
after  an  opportunity  for  examining  a  prisoner, 
may  express  the  opinion,  deliberately  and 
truthfully,  that  he  is  insane.  Another 
physician,  of  equal  standing  and  with  equal 
opportunities,  may  testify  with  equal  truth 
that  in  his  opinion  he  is  sane.  What  does 
this  mean,  gentlemen  ?  We  know  that  doc- 
tors disagree,  but  the  disagreement  in  this 
case  may  not  be  because  the  witness  is  more 
competent  to  express  an  opinion  than 
another,  nor  because  he  has  had  better 
opportunities  for  forming  an  opinion,  but  it 
may  be  because  his  opinion  represents  a 
totally  different  point  of  view  from  that  rep- 
resented by  the  opinion  of  the  other.  In 
other  words,  one  physician  may  regard  a 
person  insane  because  he  develops  certam 
peculiarities  of  character,  because  he  exhibits 
what  to  the  witness  appears  to  be  some  men- 
tal derangement ;  while  another  physician, 
who  may  have  observed  the  same  traits, 
may  reach  the  conclusion  that  they  do  not 
establish  insanity— or  he  may  have  observed 
the  man  at  a  time  when  he  did  not  manifest 


such  traits  of  mind.  But  there  is  a  legal 
definition  of  insanity,  and  it  is  the  definition 
within  which  this  case  must  be  brought. 
It  is  a  definition  so  plain,  so  unmistakable, 
that  no  one  of  you  can  hear  it  read  without 
at  once  comprehending  its  meaning.  The 
law  is  particular  to  say  that  certain  forms  of 
mental  derangement  do  not  constitute  such 
insanity  as  will  relieve  a  person  from  re- 
sponsibility for  his  acts.  It  says  that  a  mor- 
bid propensity  to  commit  prohibited  acts, 
existing  in  the  mind  of  a  person  who  is  not 
shown  to  have  been  incapable  of  knowing 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  or  that  it  is 
wrong,  furnishes  no  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion therefor.  If  a  kleptomaniac  knows  he 
is  depriving  another  of  his  property,  and 
that  he  is  violating  the  law,  he  is  just  as 
guilty  of  crime  as  if  he  had  not  this  propen- 
sity. So,  in  defining  legal  insanity,  the  law 
of  the  State  says  a  person  cannot  be  tried, 
sentenced  to  punishment,  or  punished  for 
crime,  while  he  is  in  a  state  of  idiocy,  im- 
becility, lunacy  or  insanity,  so  as  to  be  unable 
to  understand  the  proceeding  or  to  make  his 
defense ;  and  a  person  is  not  to  be  excused 
from  criminal  liability  as  an  insane  person, 
except  upon  proof  that,  at  the  time  of  com- 
mitting the  alleged  criminal  act,  he  was 
laboring  under  such  a  defect  of  reasen  as 
either  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of 
his  act,  or  not  to  know  that  that  act  was 
wrong.  Before  the  defendent  can  avail  him- 
self of  the  defense  of  insanity,  therefore,  it 
must  be  established  to  your  satisfaction  that 
his  mind  was  so  far  impaired,  so  far  deranged, 
as  to  render  him  incapable  of  knowing  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  commit- 
ting, or  that  that  act  was  wrong.  Now, 
within  the  evidence  in  this  case,  can  it  be  said 
that  this  defendant  was  in  that  condition  of 
mind  when  he  deprived  Solomon  Johnson  of 
his  life? 


IVrilers  of  this  system  sending  one  dollar  to  IV,  JV,  Osgoodby,  Rochester^  N.  K,  for  one  year's  sub'* 
scripiion  to  Thb  Stbnographsr  tuill  receive  as  a  premium  either  a  copy  of  the  Law  Report  and  Typtc  Key 
published  in  this  department  in  Vols.  Ill  and  I V^  or  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  the  Phonetic  Shorthand  Compen^ 
dium  as  he  may  prefer. 
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Isaac  Pitnpaip  Department 

Edited  by  William  L.  Mason, 

Principal  of  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  9<  Fifth  Avenue 

Comer  of  17th  St.,  New  Yoi4c.    Instructor  in  Phonorraphy  at  the  New  York  Collegiate 

Institute,  and  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  New  York  City. 


In  reply  to  many  inquiries  received  on  the 
subject,  the  Metropolitan  School  will  be 
open  during  the  Summer  for  instruction  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  From  Maine, 
North  Carolina  and  Missouri  the  pupils 
come,  glad  to  be  able  to  prepare  themselves 
during  vacation  time  for  positions  in  the 
Fall. 


«      * 

« 


We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
new  prospectus  of  the  New  York  up-town 
branch  of  the  Eastman  Business  Collep^e. 
Mr.  ClementC.  Gaines,  the  President,  writmg 
in  the  foregoing  pamphlet  says :  '*  We  would 
recommend  Isaac  Pitman's  Complete  Phon- 
ographic Instructor,  which  is  fully  abreast  of 
the  times  and  contains  all  the  recent  addi- 
tions to  phonographic  literature  worth 
embodying  in  a  text  book.  This  system  is 
the  original  and  possesses  an  advantage  over 
the  others,  which  it  is  well  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. As  all  of  our  students  have 
been  exceptionally  successful,  we  have  con- 
cluded fof  the  future  to  give  this  system 
decided  reference. 


* 
*      » 


In  the  Munson  Phonographic  News  for 
July  it  is  at  last  conceded  that  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education  has  adopted  exclusively 
the  Isaac  Pitman  text  book  in  its  day  school 
courses.  This  periodical  continues  to  say  : 
*'We  are  not  informed  why  Munson 's  sys- 
tem was  not  adopted,  but  we  believe  it  is  to 
be  due  to  lack  of  the  necessary  efforts  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Munson  and  the  publishers. 
Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons  worked  very 
hard  to  get  the  book  adopted." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  quite  contrary 
to  the  real  facts.  The  writer  is  aware  that 
the  "Complete  Instructor*'  was  adopted 
solely  on  its  merits,  and  without  any  effort 
or  political  influence  whatever. 


Key  to  Isaac  Pitman 
Phonography. 

♦business  correspondence. 

17. 

Adjutant  General  of  New  York, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir  :  John  Clark  who  served  as  a 
private  in  Captain  Thomas's  Co.,  *'  K  "  13th 
Regt.  New  York  City  Militia  (afterwards 
the  13th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry),  from 
April,  1861,  to  about  September,  1861,  is  an 
applicant  for  pension,  and  the  Pension  Office 
require  his  discharge  certificate. 


He  says  that  he  was  not  furnished  with 
one  when  he  was  mustered  out.  Will  you 
kindly  send  me  an  official  certificate  of  his 
service  and  honorable  discharge  from  said 
organization,  with  a  bill  of  your  fee,  if  any, 
for  same. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

18 

Mr.  James  Mitchell, 

District  Attorney  for  the 

County  of  Westchester. 
Dear  Sir  :  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Bain,  a  merchant  of  this  city,  I  made  appli- 
cation for  a  pardon  for  the  above-named, 
prior  to  the  time  of  sending  the  papers  to 
Syracuse.  Hon.  Daniel  Pattison,  who  was 
District  Attorney  at  the  time  the  prisoners 
were  sentenced,  recommended  that  they 
both  be  pardoned.  They  were  charged  with 
the  crime  of  highway  robbery,  in  having^ 
stolen  the  sum  of  $1  from  one  Thos.  Foster, 
and  at  the  time  Foster  made  the  charge,  he 
had  just  been  discharged  from  States  Prison. 
Both  Coleman  boys  had  worked  for  Mr. 
Bain  prior  to  the  time  they  were  sent  to 
States  Prison,  and  Mr.  Bain,  in  his  affidavit 
upon  the  application,  states  that  he  is  willing: 
to  emplov  them  again  in  the  event  they  are 
pardoned. 

Yours  very  respectfully. 

Messrs.  Briggs  &  Bates, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs  :  We  have  heretofore  issued 
complete  reports  in  parts,  which  were 
exchanged  for  bound  volume  when  same 
were  completed.  There  have  been  object- 
tions  to  this  method  ;  it  did  not  secure  the 
promptness  desired,  as  we  had  to  hold 
opinions  sometimes  for  our  thorough  report- 
ing, for  revision,  and  to  give  official  refer- 
ences, etc. 

We  hereafter  issue  Advance  Sheets,  which 
will  be  sent  out  immediately  after  the 
opinions  are  handed  down.  These  are 
intended  for  temporary  use  until  the  book, 
is  published,  not  for  binding  or  to  be  returned, 
and  are  furnished  at  the  merely  nominal 
charge  of  $2  per  year.  One-half  of  this 
amount  also  will  be  credited  on  bill  when  the 
completed  reports  are  delivered.  We  are. 
Very  truly  yours. 


•From  **  Business  Correspondence,  No.  2,"  contain- 
inc:  actual  business  letters  with  shorthand  key.  Valu- 
able to  writers  of  any  system  ;    40  pages.    Price  30c., 

ostpaid.    Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  33  Union  Square. 

"ew  York. 
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«*«MeMn.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  33  Union  Square. 
New  Ytek,  will  always  be  willing  to  recommend 
competent  shorthand  teachers  ana  schools  to  those 
wishinir  to  know  of  same.  Correspondence  solicited. 
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Burrpz   Department. 

Eliza   B.  Burnz.  Editor,  24  Clinton  Place.  New  York  City. 

In  the  shortend  spellings  recommended  by  the  Philological  Societies  of  England  and  America,  and  included 

in  the  Century  Dictionary. 

Mercantil    Terms   and    Prases. 

(Continued  from  June  number.) 


License 

licensed 

life  insurance 

loan  association 

Market 

marketable 

mart 

maturity 

maximum 

maintain 

maintenance 

merchandise 

messenger 

minimum 

money- order 

mortgage 

morgagee 

morgager 

motor 

Net  proceeds 

notarial  seal 

notary  public 

note  of  hand 

Obligee 

obligor 

order  book 


output 

Package 

baggage 

partnership 

par  of  exchange 

par  value 

pass  book 

payee 

percentage 

personal  property 

petty  cash-book 

pneumatic 

portage 

postdate 

posting 

power  of  attorney 

price  current 

production 

protection 

productive 

protective 

Quarantine 

quorum 

Kate  of  exchange 

real-estate 

reservoir 


receipt  book 

sub-agent 

receiver 

squeezed 

receiving  house 

systematise 

remittance 

Tare,  tariff 

renewal 

teller 

resources 

tognage 

returns 

trade-mark 

revenue 

trade-price 

revenues 

trade-sail 

Schedule 

trades- union 

sea- worthy 

trans-atlantic 

secretary 

transferrence 

seized,  seizure 

transhipment 

staples 

transit,  transport 

set-off 

typewriting 

share-holders 

typewriter 

sight  draft 

Ult  (last  month) 

signature 

unavoidable. 

silent  partner 

underwriter 

sine  die 

usance 

solvency    • 

usury 

statistics 

undivided 

stock-holder 

Ware-house 

stock-jobber 

way-bill 

storage 

wharfage 

store-  house 

Yield 

Miscellaneous. 


Annunciator 

adjustibility 

Co-operation 

cabinet 

Court  of  Appeals 

cylinder 

Dual,  Error 

effective 

eraser 


erasure 

electric 

electrician 

Deterioration 

Innocence 

investigation 

identification 

imperative 

incorporation 


insignificance 

insinuation 

interrogation 

inanition 

Media 

mediumistic 

Nonconnectable 

Recorder 

recording 


regarding  the 

reciprocate 

remunerative 

Sequence 

subterfuge 

Ventilator 

verisimilitude 

Wire  (to  telegraph) 

writing  machme      ^ 


NoTB. — It  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  Burnz*  writers  who  examin  these  lists  understand 
the  rules  which  govern  the  shorthand  writing  when  no  particular  difficulty  occurs  in  shapinj^ 
the  outline.  Doubt  sometimes  arises,  in  consequence  of  the  paramount  law  of  form, 
which  forbids  the  construction  of  very  awkward  or  rambling  outlines.  The  majority  of 
words,  even  those  of  a  technical  nature,  can  be  written  without  hesitation  by  a  person 
familiar  with  the  principls  of  Fonic  Shorthand  and  their  proper  application,  and  who  also 
use  freely  the  special  forms  and  contractions  found  in  the  text-book,  which  serve  as  models 
for  other  contractions  when  need  arises.  Forms  given  in  this  mercantil  list,  which  ar  not 
contractions,  ar  mostly  special  forms  to  avoid  conflict  with  other  words.  Many  ar  designed 
solely  for  business  note-taking  and  not  for  general  use  ;  for  instance,  the  stem  K  used  for 
**  book."    Such  ar  merely  suggestions. 
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Demerit's  Pitn^anic  Department. 

Isaac  S.  Dkmbnt. 

Author  of  Dement 's  Pitman'ic  Shorthand.    Director  of  Commerce  of 

Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  III. 


(Testimony.) 

and  then  they  put— one  of  them  put  his  hand 
in  my  vest-pocket  and  put  another  in  my 
pants  pocket  Then,  all  at  once,  they  jumped 
from  me,  and,  as  I  looked  in  the  centre  of 
Park  Street,  I  saw  a  man  standing.  The 
other  three  were  running:  up,  perhaps  one 
hundred  feet  or  two  hundred  feet,  up  Park. 
I  hollered,  "Police!"  then  followed  them. 
They  turned  and  shot  at  me  three  times,  and 
then  one  shot  took  effect  in  my  knee— just 
above  the  knee.  And  they  shot  at  me  three 
times  on  Charlotte  Avenue,  before  I  got  to 
Woodward  Avenue.  They  did  not  run  so 
very  fast ;  they  knew  I  was  unarmed,  and 
nobody  came  out  to  help  me ;  and  I  was 
very  unpleasantly  close  to  them  two  or  three 
times. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  follow  them  ? 

A.  I  followed  them  until  they  turned  down 
the  alley  in  the  rear— the  first  alley  in  the 
rear  of  Woodward  Avenue,  where  Thomp- 
son's is — where  it  ran  through  to  Peterboro 
street — 


Demosthenes. 

fifteen  talents,  and  that  he  was  wronged  by 
his  guardians,  part  of  his  fortune  being  em- 
bezzled by  them,  and  the  rest  neglected ; 
insomuch  that  even  his  teachers  were  de- 
frauded of  their  salaries.  This  was  the 
reason  that  he  did  not  obtain  the  liberal 
education  that  he  should  have  had  ;  besides 
that,  on  account  of  weakness  and  delicate 
health,  his  mother  would  not  let  him  exert 
himself,  and  his  teachers  forbore  to  urge 
him.  He  was  meagre  and  sickly  from  the 
first,  and  hence  had  his  nickname  of  Batalus, 
given  him,  it  is  said,  by  the  boys,  in  derision 
of  his  appearance,  Batalus  being,  as  some 
tell  us,  a  certain  enervated  flute-player,  in 
ridicule  of  whom  Antiphanes  wrote  a  play. 
Others  speak  of  Batalus  as  a  writer  of  wanton 
verses  and  drinking  songs.  And  it  would 
seem  that  some  part  of  the  body,  not  decent 
to  be  named,  was  at  that  time  called  batalus 
by  the  Athenians.    But  the  name  of  Argas, 


which  also  they  say  was  a  nickname  of 
Demosthenes,  was  given  him  for  his  behavior 
as  being  savage  and  spiteful,  argus  being 
one  of  the  poetical  words  for  a  snake ;  or 
for  his  disagreeable  way  of  speaking,  Argas 
being  the  name  of  a  poet — 
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''Exact   Ptponograplpg''   DcpartriQcpt. 

Illustrating  its  Method  and  Treatment. 
By  George  R.  Bishop,  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  New  York  City, 

Author  and  Publisher.    Copyrighted  and  all  Rights  Reserved. 


In  the  July  issue,  this  department,  three 
slight  typographical  errors  occurred,  attribu- 
table to  my  not  having  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  and  correct  proof.    In  one  of  them,  the 
two  heavily  aspirated-paragraphs,  an  analysis 
of  which  was  mcluded  in  my  contribution  to 
that  number,  were  referred  to— -by  error — as 
the  /^^- heavily  aspirated  ones.      Now,  no 
claim  was  intended  to  be  set  up  that  they  were 
more  heavily  aspirated  than  they  should  have 
been.     Exact  Phonography  takes  the  lan- 
guage as  it  finds  it.    Considering  the  diffi- 
culty the  old  phonography  has  in  dealing 
with  the  aspirate,  such  sentences  might  very 
well  have    been   charged    with    being   too 
heavily  aspirated,  by  a  writer  of  any  of  the  old 
adaptations  ;  but  the  Exact  writer  could  not 
conscientiously    make    such    a   complaint, 
because,  with  his  facilities  for  representing 
the  coalescing  vowels,  he  might  be  said  to 
fairly  revel  In  the  delightful  exercise  of  ren- 
dering, in  graceful  shorthand  characters  not 
encumbered  with  a  single  tick  or  dot,  just 
that  sort  of  sentences.    Indeed,  the  more 
aspirates  there  were,  up  to  any  reasonable 
limit,  the  better  the  sentences  would  suit  him, 
because  each  one  would  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  representing  the  aspirate  and  the 
coalescing  vowel  by  means  of  only  a  single 
stroke  ;  and,  if  the  vowel  happened  also  to 
be  followed  by  sound  of  T,  D,  R,  L.  N,  SHN, 
N-SHN,  representable  by  a  hook,  or  half- 
lengthening  or  doubling,  he  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  representing  three  sounds  by 
a  single    half-length  or   double-length,    or 
hooked  stroke  ;  and  it  would  often  happen, 
where  he  could  both  change  the  length  of 
the  stroke  and  add  a  hook  to  it,  that  he 
could  represent  four  sounds  with  a  single 
stroke,hookeda»^half-lcngthened  or  double- 
lengthened.      And  all  this    he    would    do 
merely  as  following  his  fundamental  princi- 
ples, employing  not  a  single  special  device, 
and  each  vowel  stroke  would  be  employed 
in  a  perfectly  normal  way.    There  would  be 
no  adopting  of  one  vowel  system,  and  then, 
because  it  was  too  cumbersome  to  be  used 
in  rapid  work,  an  almost  total  dropping  or 
relinquishment  of  it,  and  resorting  to  another 
that,  because  its  different  devices  each  meant 
a  large    number    of  different    things,  was 
whollv  indefinite  in  its  signification  ;  but  the 
vowel   representation  would    appear   as   a 
unified,  harmonious  structure.    One  of  the 
Cincinnati  journals,  a  well-known  one,  the 
Jourfial  and   Messenger^    some    time    ago 
dwelt,   in  a  notice  of  the  Exacts   on   this 
harmonious     Vowel  development,     in   the 
following  language  : 

**The  hooks  and  other  principles  for  con- 
traction are  applied  to  the  vowel  as  well  as 
to  the  consonant  strokes,  which  frequently 
gives  a  briefer  outline  than  wh^'^  ^^  vowels 


are  unrepresented.  There  is  no  break  be- 
tween the  complete  and  briefest  styles.  One 
can  write  every  sound  in  each  word,  or 
employ  any  degree  of  contraction  and 
phrase-writing  he  deems  consistent  with 
legibility,  up  to  verbatim  reporting,  ivithout 
changing  the  value  of  a  sign.** 

To  one  of  practical  mind,  the  .value  of 
harmony,  uniformity  of  development,  will  be 
obvious,    without  any  enforcement  of  the 
point  by  argumentative  reasons  : — the  point 
IS  self-obvious ;  it  is  axiomatic.    In  Exact 
Phonography  there  are  only  two  vowels  that 
are  indicated;  those  are  the  d,  by  third  posi- 
tion, and  the  ^,  by  fourth  ;  and  these  are 
indicated  merely  as  preceding  (not  as    both 
preceding   a;7a  succeeding,    as  are  all    the 
vowel-indications  of  the  common  phonog- 
raphy with  their  inevitable  result  of  ambi- 
guity and  confusion).    The  Independent^  in 
a    review  of  the   Exact  some  years  ago, 
referred    to  the   whole  art   as  previously 
existing,    being    in    **too     indennite    and 
undeveloped  a  sta^e  to  permit  of  its  being 
taught   generally  m  the   schools,"   and  it 
may  be  assumed  as  a  fact,  beyond  possibility 
of  refutation,  that  anything  so  indefinite  as 
an  indication,  or  a  sign,  that  can  be  read 
for  twelve  different  things^  will  prove,  when- 
ever a  test  shall  be  made,   too  indefinite 
and  too  inexact  for  ready  adoption  by  the 
youthful    mind :    something    more   definite 
will  be  found  to  be  neccessary.      It  would 
seem  like  the  very  refinement  of  cruelty  to 
the  young  learner,  to  put  him  at  work  at  a 
system  ;  to  give  him  a  set  of  ticks  and  dots 
to  learn  for  his  vowel  sounds;  to  induct  him 
carefully  into  the  mysteries  of  these,  the 
placing  them  in  the  three  positions,  making 
them  shaded  and  unshaded  ;  and  then,  just 
as  he  had  well  learned  them,  saying  to  him  : 
•'  Now,  these  must  be  kept  in  mind,  because 
in  actual  work  you  will   occasionally  have 
to  use  them,   though    the  object    of  your 
subsequent    training    will     be    to    enable 
you  to,  as  far  as  possible,  dispense  with 
them,  as  they  are  too  cumbersome  to  be 
used  much  in  real  reporting.   "We  will  now 
induct  you  into  the  mysteries  of  a  system  of 
**  indication  *'  of  the  vowels ;  and  it  will  be 
very  grand,   because    writing  a  consonant 
stroke  in  one  position  will  mean  a  dozen 
things — twice  as  many  as  there  are  vowels 
in  the  whole  alphabet ;  so  that  if  we  were 
going  by  the  alphabet,  and  not  by  sounds, 
we  could  thus    indicate,   with    equal  ease 
(and  certainity  !)   by  one  position,  all  the 
vowel  sounds  !     And  it  will  discipline  the 
mind,   too  ;    for  guessing  which  out  of  so 
many  sounds  is  appropriate  in  any  instance, 
will  be  a  jtreat  mental  exercise  and  disci- 
pline— nothing    else  like   it  to  **be  found 
anywhere!" 
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.  Key. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  short- 
hand of  this  instalment  of  this  department 
considerably   lai^er  than   that  which    has 
appeared  in   previous  issues.     There  is  a 
considerable  temptation  for  one  who  in  his 
ordinary  reporting^  practice  writes  a  rather 
small  compact  shorthand,  to  be  dominated 
by  Ae  habit,    whenever  or  for    whatever 
purpose  he  writes ;  and  if  the  previous  ex- 
amples that  I  have  shown,  have  seemed  to 
be  00  too  minute  a  scale,  due  apology  is 
faereby  tendered,  and  the  foregoing  is  given 
as  an  excuse,  or  as  tending  to  account  for  it. 
I  have  somewhere  said,  in  print,  that,   in 
contrast  with  the  experience  of  most  writers, 
I  find  no  tendency  to  write  a  larger  short- 
band  when  the  speaking  becomes  very  rapid, 
but  rather  the  reverse ;  and  I  account  for 
dnsaiso  on  the  ground  of  early  habit,  formed 
when  I  was    a   *' Graham"    writer,  years 
bdioTt  Exact  /^tonography  was  thought  of, 
and,  of  course,  many  years  before  I  changed 
to  the  last  named  method,  relinquishing  the 
'*  Graham  "  and  all  of  old  phonography,  so 
£ir  as  vowels  were  concerned.     About  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  I  became  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Mr.  Graham*;  and 
tfw  habit  of  writing  a  rather  small,  compact 
shorthand  may  have  been  in  part  attributable 
to  having  often  seen  his  notes,  while  he  was 
sdll  actively  engaged  in  reporting  ;  for  his 
viiting  was  always  artistic  and  neat  in  ap- 
pearance;  was  very    compact,  and  more 
intensely  abbreviated  than  many  of  those 
^ho  called  themselves  *'  Graham  **  writers 
pennitted  themselves  to  indulge  in  when 
^  had  once  become  thoroughly  embarked 
B  practical  reportorial  careers.     I  had  in- 
toKled  to  show  some  abbreviations,  prefixes 
ad  affixes,  peculiar  to  Exact  Phonography, 
3  this  issue.     I  have  room  for  perhaps  only. 
«e— my  sign  for  self.    It  is  the  smallest 
«t  the  loops,  used  thus — himself,  itself,  her- 
«ii    selfish,  unselfish,  myself  (self    also 
te  \  shown  often  by  SL,  as  in  myself,  your- 
*!:  themselves,  ourselves.) 
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Graham   Shorthand  Notes,  by  William  Anderson, 

Official  Stenographer  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  New  York. 

Sayings  of  Phillips  Brooks. 


"Idleness  standing  in  the  midst  of  un- 
attempted  tasks  is  always  proud.    Work  is 
always  tending  to  humility.  *  *  Look  for 
your  Master.     Be  satisfied  with  none  until 
you  find  Him,  who  by  His  love  and  His 
wisdom,  and  His  power,  has  the  right  to 
rule  you.    Then  give  yourself  to  Him  com- 
pletely. *  *  Each  of  us  can  put  one  more 
healthy  and  holy  life  into  the  world,  and  so 
directly  increase  the  aggregation    of  right- 
eousness. *  *  Seek  your  life's  nourishment 
in  your    life's  work.        Insist     that    your 
buying  or  selling,  or  studying  or  teaching, 
shall  itself  make  you  brave,  patient,  pure 
and  holy.  ^  *  No  man  in  this  world  attains 
to  freedom  from  any  slavery    except   by 
entrance     into    some     higher     servitude. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  entirely  free 
man  conceivable.  *  *  The  more  our  soul's 
life    really   hangs   on    Christ's    life   as   its 
Saviour  and  continual  friend,  the  more  real 
becomes  to  us  the  unquenched  life  of  those 
who  have  gone  from  us  to  be  with  Him. 
The  sin  of  mental  carelessness   or  wilful- 
ness must  take  its  place  among  the  sins 
against  which  men  struggle,  and  for  which 
they  repent.  *  * 

Efface  yourselves ;  and  the  only  way  to 
do  it  is  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  be  so  possessed  with  Him  that  there 
shall  be  no  space  or  time  for  the  poor  in- 
trusion of  your  own  little  personality.  If 
you  are  going  to  help  men  who  are  material- 
ists, it  will  not  be  by  a  scientific  disproof  of 
materialism.  It  will  be  by  a  strong,  live 
form  of  spiritual  realities.  When  God 
means  to  make  a  great  man.  He  puts  the 
circumstances  of  the  world  and  the  lives  of 
lesser  men  under  tribute.  A  thousand  lovers 
of  liberty  contributed  to  Lincoln.  Many 
men's  souls  are  like  omnibuses,  stopping  to 
take  every  interest  or  task  that  holds  up  its 
finger  and  beckons  them  from  the  sidewalk. 
The  more  truly  and  earnestly  you  come  to 
do  anything,  the  more  clearly  you  will  see 
that  you  cannot  do  everything.  To  be  good 
for  everything  is  to  be  good  for  nothing." 

George  L.  Haskell,  1015  Betz  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  desires  to  exchange  cor- 
respondence in  shorthand. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEPTEMBER,  1894. 


Number  3. 


Acquirements  of  Amanuenses. 


By  Kendrick  C.  Hill, 
117  Duane  Street,  New  York. 


CHAPTER  V. 

READY     REFERENCE. 

"An  index  is  a  necessary  implement.  IVitkout 
tkis  a  large  author  is  but  a  labrynth  without  a  clue  to 
to  direct  the  readers  iotVAiw."— Fuller. 

"  /  certainly  think  that  the  best  book  in  the  world 
W9»ld  ewe  the  most  to  a  good  index^  and  the  worst 
ho^,  if  it  had  but  a  single  good  thought  in  it,  might 
it  kept  alive  by  i7."— Horace  BInney  to  S.  Austin 
JUtiboBe. 


ND  again  about  ready  refer- 
ence. 

How  I  practice  as  a  ste- 
nographer what  I  preach  in 
The  Stenographer. 
Note  Books. — ^Three. — "Underwear  and 
Hosiery  Department,"  **  General  Office,** 
"  Private  and  Political.**    Here  is  an  illustra- 
tkn  of  endorsement  on  front  cover  of  same  : 

CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS. 
Private  and  Political. 
Kendrick  C.  Hill,  Stenographer. 
No.  77. 
From  May  27th,  1894 
To  June  14th,  1894. 
These  three  classes  of  note-books,  when 
IHlfid,  are  carefully  filed  away,  each  distinct 
m  itself,  in  such  manner  that  they  may  be 
readily  referred  to. 

I  number  my  letters  each  day  separately, 
coasecutively  from  one  up,  checking  the 
Qomber  of  each  letter  after  same  has  been 
written.  I  never  draw  lines  through  my 
notes,  as  I  believe  is  the  general  custom, 
bat  go  by  the  check  mark  on  the  number, 
and  my  employers  never  manifest  the  slight- 
est concern  as  to  whether  all  letters  have 
been,  written  (of  which  I  get  a  great  variety 
from  fully  a  dozen  different  parties),  but 
leave  the  matter  entirely  in  my  hands,  for 


they  have  discovered  that  I  have  an  abso- 
lutely safe  checking  system  and  also  verify 
my  letters  by  actual  count,  etc.  It  also 
serves  to  make  each  letter  distinct  in  itself 
and  thus  best  adapted  to  *' Ready  Refer- 


ence. 


i> 


Index    Books.— Two.      ** General**    and 
"Private  and  Political.**    Illustration  from 
"  Private  and  Political  **  index  book  : 
21094.    Hon.  L.  E.  McComas. 
31594.     "TheShoreham,**  Washington,  D.C. 

This  not  only  gives  the  proper  spelling  of 
the  name,  post  office  address  and  local  or 
street  address,  for  future  reference,  but  like- 
wise the  dates  of  having  written  said  party, 
viz.,  February  10,  1894,  and  March  15,  1894. 
Other  dates  of  writing  these  **  P  and 
P**  epistles  are  entered,  in  very  small 
figures,  before  and  after,  as  well  as  under- 
neath the  name  and  address  on  a  blank  line 
left  for  that  purpose.  This  is  a  good  sized 
book,  bound  in  flexible  black  cover,  the 
"  General  **  in  red  to  distinguish  them. 

«       *       « 

In  these  books  are  also  written  pages  of 
peculiar  words  and  phrases— English,  Latin 
and  French — such  as  my  employers  indulge 
in  the  use  of,  for  they  are  able  and  dis- 
tinguished men.  They  do  not  ''put  on 
airs,**  but  when  the  occasion  arises  (which 
is  many  times  daily)  their  tongues  cope  with 
the  crises,  in  a  manner  which  shows  that 
their  range  of  knowledge  is  broad  and  their 
diction  choice  and  classical.  Peculiar  ex- 
pressions in  the  trade  may  also  be  found  in 
this  *'  General  **  index  book,  written  there 
as  picked  up  by  the  way  ;  also  a  little  secret 
history — private,  professional,  political,  mer- 
cantile, etc. — placed  there  in  miniature 
shorthand  characters. 

These  books  are  very  useful  to  me,  for  I 
am  paid,  as  other  stenographers  are,  not 
only  for  what  I  can  do^  but  for  what  I  know. 
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It  is  a  much  mistaken  impression  some  of  us 
have  that  we  are  paid  for  the  knowledge  we 
seek,  and  thus  we  are  daily  troubling  our 
employers  for  needed  information.  Going 
through  the  world  at  large,  it  is  all  very  well 
and  proper  to  ask  questions,  that  our  fund 
of  general  knowledge  may  be  increased 
thereby,  but  our  employer  pays  us  for  the 
knowledge  we  have,  not  for  the  knowledge 

we  lack. 

*  «       # 

In  a  "take"  of  twenty  letters  the  names 
and  addresses  as  dic/aled  would  be  some- 
thing like  this:  "Alms,''  "My  Dear 
General,"  "Specker,"  "My  Dear  Joe," 
^*  Hood-Foulkrod,"  "  My  Dear  Mr.  Green," 
etc. 

/do  the  rest. 

Some  of  these  are  simple  enough,  but  how 
about  others — e.  g.,  "  My  Dear  Mr.  Green,  ** 
whose  full  name  and  address  is  : 
Mr.  Albert  W.  Green, 
Tavern  of  Castle  Crag, 
Castle  Crag, 

Shasta  County.  Cal. 

Perhaps  some  months  previously  I  had  a 
letter  to  this  gentleman  and  learned  the 
name  and  address.  May  I  trouble  my  em- 
ployer now  to  repeat  it  ?  Not  at  all.  I  put 
it  down  then  in  btack  and  white,  and  so  that 
it  could  be  readily  found*  In  fact,  if  my  em- 
ployers want  to  know  a  name  and  address, 
they  appeal  to  me. 

*  *       * 

And  how  very  essential  it  is  to  always 
properly  spell  the  names  of  persons  and 
places.  My  employer  says  :  "Dear  Mr.  Dos 
Passos."  I  neither  ask  him  how  it  is  spelled 
nor  spell  it  wrong,  for  in  my  index  book 
that  name  was  correctly  entered  a  year  ago — 
perhaps  longer. 

Again,  he  may  say:  "My  Dear  Mr. 
Jones."  This  is  plain  enough,  but  how 
about  the  initials  of  Mr.  Jones  ?  In  my  index 
book  I  will  find  them,  and  when  I  have 
transcribed  my  shorthand  notes  and  placed 
the  letter  in  my  employer's  hands  for  his 
signature,  the  full  name  and  address  of  "  My 
Dear  Mr.  Jones  "  is  part  of  the  communica- 
tion,  and  my    employer    observes  it  with 

complacency. 

»       *       « 

For  manifest  reasons,  many  of  these  private 
and  political  letters  are  not  copied,  hence 
the  only  way  of  referring  to  them  in  future 


is  through  the  medium  of  my  shorthand 
notes.  Thus,  you  will  at  once  observe,  the 
dates  hereinbefore  mentioned  are  all  im- 
portant. 

Example  : 
Some  man  of  national  reputation  is  in 
my  employer's  "  private  parlor."  They  are 
discussing  national  questions,  issues  and 
policies.  Suddenly  my  name  is  called.  I 
am  at  my  employer's  side  in  an  instant. 

"  Can  you  refer  to  a  letter  we  wrote  to 
Senator  Allison,  about  a  year  ago?" 

"  Yes,  sir :  just  a  moment." 

In  my  index  book  I  find  the  probable  date 
at  once,  and,  running  through  the  corres- 
ponding "P  and  P  "  note  book,  I  soon 
find  the  letter.  Not  a  minute  has  elapsed 
as  I  stand  again  by  my  employer's  side  and 
read  my  notes  as  fast  as  their  comprehension 
of  the  subject-matter  will  permit. 

"Thank  you." 

The  deed  is  done  and  I  return  to  my  desk, 
iust  without  his  door. 

*       «       « 

These  books  contain  further  facts  and 
figures,  too  numerous  to  enumerate  here. 
I  also  have  many  carefully  prepared  papers 
pertaining  to  my  part  of  the  business,  which 
my  employers,  as  well  as  myself,  find  useful 
for  ready  reference ;  e,  g.,  ^  three-page 
general  letter  and  list  is  dictated  to  me,  and 
the  names  of  (say)  200  large  houses  rattled 
off  in  this  style  :  "  Wear-Boogher,  Davis, 
Erlanger,  Smith-McCord,  Guiterman,  Mur- 
phy-Grant, Hibben,  Tefft,  Erwin,  etc.,  etc." 
I  say  "rattled  off."  for  I  write  everything  in 
shorthand  and  names  of  persons  and  places 
as  fast  as  anything  else.  How  handy  my 
"General  Index  Book  "  is  under  such  cir- 
cumstances! When  I  have  written  this 
letter  to  these  parties  I  attach  a  typewritten 
list  to  a  copy  thereof  and  file  same  amon^ 
similar  papers  for  future  ready  reference. 

Thus  I  might  go    on,  page  after    page, 
giving  explanations  and  examples,  in  proof 
of  how  commercial  stenographers  may  en- 
large and  increase  the  scope  and  sphere  of 
their  usefulness. 

The  memory  cannot  compass  to  a  nicety 
such  facts  and  figures  as  I  have  narrated  in 
this  chapter  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  recorded 
knowledge* 

Although  my  predecessors  never  adopte<l 
such  methods,  yet  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
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any  necessity  for  commenting  upon  the  use- 
iiiiness  of  such  recorded  knowledge ^  for  it  is 

self-evident. 

«        »       « 

In  this  writing  down  of  facts  and  figures  it 
is  especially  worthy  of  consideration  to  note 
the  value  of  writing  what  we  wish  to  know 
for  the  deep  and  durable  impression  it 
makes  upon  the  memory  and  mind.  As 
regards  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  my 
role  of  rules  has  always  been : 

(i).  To  write  what  I  wish  to  know. 

(3).  To  study  same  aloud. 

«       *       « 

Digressional  and  Vocational. 

I  have  been  on  a  vacation  to  the  "Forest 
Qty  of  the  North. "  I  have  seen  the  heaving, 
seething  billows  and  heard  the  manifold 
voices  of  the  sea ;  I  have  been  up  to 
Fabyan's,  where  the  mountains  are  en- 
veloped in  clouds  and  heavens  and  earth 
meet ;  I  have  listened  to  the  soft  murmur  oi 
the  tide  on  Old  Orchard's  beautiful  beach. 
I  have  heard  the  battle-cry  of  Old  Neptune 
in  the  dashing,  lashing,  splashing,  washing 
of  the  waves  against  the  rocky  front  which 
she  islands  and  mainland  present.  I  have 
vBited  the  mammoth  Maine  Mills  of  my 
employers  (Bliss,  Fabyan  &  Co.)i  at  Bidde- 
ibrd,  Lewiston  and  Augusta,  and  now,  rich 
in  the  recollections  of  such  rare  sights  and 
sounds,  I  return  to  my  desk  and  take  up  my 
vork  again. 

May  that  multitude  o\  members  compris- 
ing The  Stenographer  household  have 
enjoyed  a  similar  summer's  stayaway-from- 
the-office,  at  once  so  fair,  so  fascinating  and 
so  fruitful  of  plenteous  pleasure  and  pro- 
found profit  to  body,  mind  and  soul. 


The  Woman  Worker. 

71  "NEW  YORK  Subscriber,"  refer- 
1^,  ring  to  the  article  on  **  The  Future 
I  V  Stenographer,*'  by  J.  M.  Dyer,  ap- 
proves of  the  points  taken  and  says, 
among  other  things,  a  woman  stenographer 
vlio  enters  upon  the  practice  of  the  art  for  a 
pennanent  living  should  not  work  for  less 
than  her  services  are  actually  worth.  She 
^Id  hold  up  the  scale  of  prices  in  order 
that  she  may  make  a  living  out  of  it  But 
the  trouble  seems  to  be  that  so  many  women 
expect  to  stay  in  the  business  only  for  a 
short  time.  They  will  work  until  they 
aarry,  and  in  the  meantime  take  what  they 
can  get  while  they  live  at  home  and  are 
sopported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  their 
^ds. 


This  question  of  women  workers  is,  no 
doubt,  a  very  important  one ;  but  it  exists 
in  other  lines  as  well  as  in  that  of  shorthand. 
We  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  prevented, 
until  employers  learn  not  only  that  **the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  but  that  **  the 
hire  is  generally  worthy  of  the  laborer. "  The 
trouble  seems  to  us  to  be,  not  in  the  fact  of 
sex,  but  in  that  of  competency.  A  scrub  sten- 
ographer is  no  less  a  scrub  because  he  is  a 
male. 

Without  undertaking  to  solve  the  difficulty 
by  serious  considerations  just  at  present,  we 
would  suggest,  for  the  comfort  of  some,  that 
the  pretty  girls  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  marry  off  early,  while  the  plain  ones  will 
either  have  to  improve  their  shorthand,  and 
thereby  get  good  wages,  or  else  they  will 
have  to  drop  by  the  wayside  and  make  room 
for  their  competent  competitors.  In  the 
meantime,  let  everybody  try  his  or  her  best 
to  do  good  work. — Editor. 


I 


J.  J.  Fastoriza,  agent  for  the  Smith-Pre- 
mier Typewriter,  Houston,  Tex.,  recently 
spent  a  pleasant  vacation  in  the  East. 

Mr.  S.  Edward  Smith  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Smith-Premier  branch  office 
at  Omaha,  Neb. ;  vice.  Mr.  A.  H.  Mayhew 
resigned.  Mr.  Smith  was  transferred  to 
Omaha  from  Chicago. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Colum- 
bia Typewriter  Manufacturing  Co.,  in  fitting 
their  branch  offices  for  the  sale  of  the  Bar- 
Lock  in  the  different  cities  follow  a  design 
which  gives  a  uniformity  of  appearance  to 
their  offices.  They  have  just  opened  their 
Chicago  store  at  198  La  Salle  Street  and 
have  decorated  in  the  peculiar  pattern  ot 
pressed  paper  used  in  their  other  branches. 
The  fittings  are  in  oak  and  the  signs  are  of 
bevelled  plate  ^ass  with  porcelain  letters. 
The  sign  over  the  front  of  the  Bar-Lock 
office  is  probably  one  of  the  most  striking  in 
Chicago,  being  made  of  large  plate  glass 
squares,  bevelled  with  enormous  white  por- 
celain letters  backed  with  gold.  The  whole 
contains  but  the  one  word  **  Bar  Lock" 
which  on  such  a  thoroughfare  as  La  Salle 
Street  attracts  consideral  attention.  This 
branch  office  is  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Milton  Kellogg,  formerly  manager  of 
the  American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia branch. 


The  Stenographer. 
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Put  not  Your  Trust  in 
Word-signs. 

SOMETIME  ago  a  young  gentleman 
wrote  to  us  asking  us  to  recom- 
mend to  him  a  book  containing 
a  complete  list  of  word-signs.  We  sent 
him  a  copy  of  The  Stknographkr,  and 
asked  him  what  system  he  had  studied,  so 
that  we  might  know  what  to  recommend 
forhim.    To  this  he  replied  as  follows  : 

"I  thank  you  for  Thk  Stenographer, 
but  I  tind  that  it  will  not  benefit  me.  I 
studied  Lindsley's  Takigraphy  but  gave  it 
up;  I  also  took  the  machine  system,  but 
^ve  it  up  as  impracticable.  I  have  been 
mquiring  m  regard  to  the  Paraxon  system, 
and  have  concluded  to  try  it,  if  I  try 
another.  You  do  not  publish  it,  so  there  is 
no  use  of  my  taking  your  magazine.  I  wrote 
for  the  "Speed  Secret,"  but  was  disap- 
pointed in  it.  What  1  seem  to  need  more 
than  anything  else  is  a  book  of  word-signs 
that  will  enable  me  to  gain  speed.  I  can 
master  the  theory  of  any  system  easily,  but 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  gam  speed.  I  have  a 
good  memory  and  if  I  only  had  a  large  list 
of  word-signs  it  would  be  a  gr^at  help." 

Upon  reading  this  communication  we  feel 
impressed  with  a  certain  degree  of  sadness. 
It  is  easy  to  tind  fault  and  say  that  yonng 


people  ought  to  know  better  than  to  expect 
successful  results  to  follow  from  such  mis- 
taken methods  of  preparation,  but  the  fact 
nevertheless  remains  that  here  arc  intelli- 
gent persons,  with  apparently  reasonably 
good  education,  anxious  to  get  at  the  truth 
of  the  matter  ;  anxious  to  study — willing  to 
try  almost  anything ;  and  who  yet  are  con- 
tinually going  astray.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  principal  difficulty  Is  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  have  good  advice,  and  that  they  fall 
into  the  hands  of  ignorant  or  unprincipled 
persons  who  lead  them  out  of  the  right  path. 

The  pitiful  part  of  it  is  that  this  young' 
man  is  laboring  under  the  impression  that  if 
he  only  had  a  large  list  of  word-signs  he 
would  be  all  right. 

My  Dear  Young  Sir  :  Permit  me  to  say  to 
you  that  you  are  entirely  wrong.  Look  at 
the  best  reporters  in  Congress — men  like 
D.  F.  Murphy,  in  the  Senate ;  or  D.  W. 
Brown,  in  the  House.  See  what  a  very 
ample  style  of  shorthand  they  write.  They 
do  not  depend  upon  a  large  list  of  word- 
signs  to  help  them  report,  but  upon  their 
command  of  the  simple  shorthand  signs  for 
the  simple  sounds  of  spoken  words  and  their 
ability  to  group  these  shorthand  signs 
together,  just  as  the  speaker  groups  the 
sounds  so  that  they  can  follow  him,  word 
for  word,  and  sign  for  sign^written  out 
in  full — not  by  calling  upon  the  memory  for 
a  lot  of  contractions  or  abbreviations  called 
word-signs.  They  do  not  have  signs  for 
words  so  much  as  signs  for  the  consonant 
sounds  of  the  words.  Of  course,  there  are 
a  very  few  common  expressions  which  are 
abbreviated,  but  not  very  many. 

The  trouble  with  this  young  man  is  that 
he  has  not  grasped  the  essentials.  He  says 
he  can  easily  "master  the  theories  of  any 
system,  but  that  it  is  hard  for  him  to  gain 
speed."  If  he  will  only  take  a  good  system , 
such  a  one  as  has  been  tested  and  tried  by 
thousands  of  successful  shorthand  writers, 
and  will  not  only  master  the  theory,  but 
will  be  content  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  ol 
putting  those  theories  into  practice,  until 
the  representation  of  words  by  shorthand 
signs  becomes  as  mechanical  as  the  ordinary 
longhand  spelling,  he  will  find  he  is 
getting  speed,  and  he  will  get  it  in  no  other 
way.  We  strongly  urge  this  young  man, 
and  others  who  may  be  in  the  same  con- 
dition, to  give  up  experimenting  with  un- 
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known  and  untried  shorthand  systems,  to 
take  some  of  the  standard  systems,  or 
those  which  are  based  upon  them,  with 
sligbt  modification,  and  to  follow  the  course 
we  have  indicated,  and  we  will  guarantee 
success. 


*     « 


The    Mastery  of  Shorthand. 

MR.  DAVID  WOLFE  BROWN,  in  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, in  the  /Sonographic  Maga- 
zine, presents  the  following  in  the  issue  of 
lune  15th  : 

•'SPEKD   PRACTICE— WHAT  IS  IT? 

"A  certain  period  of  time  having  been 
spent  in  outline  memorization,  a  certain 
number  of  outlines  having  been,  as  supposed, 
made  familiar  to  the  memory,  then  comes 
the  much- vaunted  '  speed  practice.'  Let  us 
see  exactly  what  this  is,  or  what  it  some- 
times is.  The  Philadelphia  Stenographer 
for  October,  1892,  notices  editorially  with 
approval  a  certain  '  Dictation  Book  of  Busi- 
ness Letters."  These  letters  are  accompa- 
nied with  '  shorthand  keys  *  and  are  specially 
designed  to  be  used  *  for  dictation  to  speed 
classes.^  Now  mark  the  language  coming, 
as  we  understand,  from  the  editor  of  this 
periodical — a  gentleman  whose  experience 
as  a  reporter  and  whose  accomplishments  as 
a  scholar  almost  deter  us  from  criticism 
of  his  opinions.  Yet  he  will  recognize,  as 
all  must,  that  only  in  the  atmosphere  of  free 
and  candid  discussion  can  stenography  or 
any  other  art  have  healthful  growth.  Recom- 
mending this  '  dictation  book '  as  an  instru- 
mentality in  *  speed  practice,'  the  editor  of 
The  Stenographer  says : 

*•  *  Any  shorthand  student  vho  will  take 
the  book  and  copy  the  shorthand  until  quite 
famUiar  with  it^  and  then  ivrite  front  dicta- 
Hon,  and  transcribe  his  notes,  correcting  by 
the  longhand  key,  will  in  a  reasonable  time 
find  himself  able  to  make  a  correct  transcript 
from  his  notes  written  at  the  rate  of  two 
ksndred  words  per  minute  J* 

"This  language  cannot    mean   that  the 
stndent  by  this  process  of  writing  from  dicta- 
tk>n,  previously  memorized  matter,  will  have 
acquired  a  genuine  speed  of  two  hundred 
words  per  minute  as  tested  on  new  and 
general  matter.    On  these  particular  exer- 
cises, after  they  have  been  written  over  and 
m^rr  again,  he  may  have  attained  a  spurious 
eif-deceiving  speed  of  this  rate.     But  how 
mcfa  better  is  this  copying  of  shorthand 
xeroses  over  and  over  again,   and  then 
taking  them  the  measure  of  one's  steno- 
Taphic  speed,  than  writing  as  a  test    of 
pewriter  speed  the  memorized  sentence, 
Kow  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come 
o  the  aid  of  their  party  ?'     On  the  opposite 
page  of  this  very  magazine  an  article  on 
'^pewriter  speed  has  the  following  sentence  : 


***The  long-standing  test  of  how  many 
times  a  memorized  sentence  can  be  written 
in  a  minute  has  about  lost  its  interest,  and 
has  certainly  lost  its  value,  if  it  ever  had  any. 
Its  use  has  done  a  great  deal  to  injure  the 
profession,  etc' 

Is  there  not  a  perfect  analogy  in  this 
matter  between  typewriting  and  shorthand  ? 
If  one  confines  himself  to  'copying  short- 
hand until  quite  familiar  with  it,  and  then 
writing  from  dictation,'  how  much  is  the 
result  worth  as  an  indication  of  the  writer's 
capability  on  matter  not  thus  memorized? 
And  what  is  such  practice  worth  as  training 
for  the  writing  of  non-memorized  matter  ? 
'  Copy  the  shorthand  until  quite  familiar 
with  it^  and  then  write  from  dictation  !' 
What  is  this  but  another  illustration  of  the 
enfeebling  policy  of  laying  before  the  student 
something  to  be  imitated  slavishly,  instead 
of  demanding  that  he  shall  achieve  some- 
thing for  himself  by  the  original  action  of  his 
own  mind?  Against  this  method  of  so- 
called  *  speed  practice '  one  of  the  objections 
already  urged  against  outline  memorization 
comes  in  with  renewed  force.  The  mind  of 
the  student  *  is  not  accustomed  to  the  ex- 
ertion of  calling  up  and  knowing  actively 
what  forms  are  wanted,  but  only  to  a  passive 
recognition  of  such  forms  as  are  presented 
to  it  through  the  eye."* 

The  above  is  followed  by  a  foot  note  in 
these  words : 

*  It  is  evident  that  the  quotations  in  the  text  does 
injustice  to  the  matured  and  deliberate  views  of  Mr. 
Francis  H.  Hemperley,  the  accomplished  editor  of 
The  Stknographbr,  who,  in  tne  stenographic 
text.book  prepared  by  him,  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage, strikingly  in  accord  with  the  doctrines  of 
this  essav  : 

'  Simple  copying  is  apt  to  result  in  a  shorthand 
cripple,  who  cannot  walk  alone.  He  wants  the 
crutch  of' an  arbitrarily-memorized  outline  to  lean 
upon.  Of  course,  in  time,  if  he  memorizes  every 
word  he  will  ever  need  10  write,  he  may  do  fairly 
good  work  ;  but  it  will  be  the  work  of  an  automaton, 
moved  by  tne  wires  of  memory,  rather  than  the  full, 
free  and  vigorous  action  of  a  living  man,  directing 
his  hand  by  the  divine  perceptions  of  reason." — Thb 
Stbnographbr,  August,  1890. 

The  editor  of  The  Stenographer  has 
nothing  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Brown  has  so 
ably  stated.  The  quotation  in  the  foot-note 
gives  our  views  upon  this  subject.  The  com- 
ments upon  the  dictation  book  were  cer- 
tainly not  intended  to  be  understood  as 
advising  parrot-like  copying  and  memorizing 
of  outlines.  It  is  possible  that  what  was  in 
our  mind  at  the  time  was  that,  after  the 
principles  had  been  thoroughly  mastered  by 
the  student  aiming  to  fit  himself  for  amanu- 
ensis work  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  the 
use  of  the  text-book  might  be  helpful  in 
mastering  the  stock  phrases  and  contractions 
which  occur  in  business  correspondence. 

It  was  certainly  not  intended  to  advise  the 
abandonment  of  independent  thinking  on  the 
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part  of  the  student.  These  stock  phrases 
and  contractions  may,  no  doubt,  be  familiar- 
ized by  copying  a  few  times,  and  then  by 
writing  them  from  dictation  a  reasonable 
number  of  times,  the  hand  gets  its  training 
in  making  them  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
We  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Brown  that, 
to  be  a  master  of  shorthand,  one  must  have 
power  to  leave  the  beaten  path,  when  neces- 
sary, and  strike  across  the  country,  through 
forests  and  over  streams,  guided  by  a  pho- 
nographic compass,  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  thoroughly  mastering  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  word  analysis,  and  the 
ability  to  instantaneously  apply  them,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  reproduce  the  proper 
shorthand  symbols  which  shall  accurately 
represent  the  elementary  and  compound 
sounds  of  the  words  as  they  are  heard. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  mechanical 
repetition  of  shorthand  phrases  and  combi- 
nations of  frequently  recurring  words  is  use- 
ful, just  as  the  frequent  fingering  of  the 
scales  upon  the  piano  is  helpful  to  the 
expert  musician.  The  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  music  and 
shorthand  is  prerequisite,  but  for  the  most 
successful,  practical  execution  of  either  a 
good  deal  of  mechanical  repetition  in  some 
form  or  other,  will  be  found  to  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Brown  is  to  be  most  warmly  com- 
mended for  so  ably  presenting  the  call  which 
halts  the  modern  so-called  lightning  meth- 
ods, which  are  based  upon  mere  memory 
and  mechanism,  while  reasoning  and  inde- 
pendent thinking  are  almost  entirely  dis- 
pensed with. 

Charles  E.  Wilbur, 
by  Geo.  R.  Bishop. 
Walking  up  Wall  Street  the  other  day,  I 
met,  near  the  Stock  Exchange,  a  friend  who 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  *' old-time  " 
stenographers  of  this  city ;  one  who,  how- 
ever, long  ago  retired  from  the  active  prac- 
tice of  the  winged  art,  resigning  his  court 
position,  as  an  ** official**  of  our  Superior 
Court— I  mean,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilbur. 
Two  or  three  days  later  I  called  on  him  and 
his  family  at  their  hotel,  where  they  were 
halting  for  a  few  days  before  going  on  to 
their  summering  place,  which  latter  is  in 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  main  land,  a  few  miles 
east  of  Newport — the  patrimonial  estate  on 
which  Mr.  Wilbur's  ancestors  settled  about 


1680,  on  an  acquisition  of  the  soil  from  the 
aborigines.  A  few  words  about  Mr.  Wilbur 
may  be  interesting  to  stenographers. 

Before  he  became  an  official  stenographer 
— ^indeed,  before  we  had  any  statutes  provid- 
ing for  such  officers — he  was  attached  to  the 
Tribune,  and  he  retained  that  journalistic 
connection  long  after  he  became  a  court 
stenographer.  As  Mr.  Anderson,  who  con- 
tributed an  article  and  notes  to  your  July 
number,  did  with  the  Herald  for  years  after 
his  installation  into  the  stenographer's  chair 
of  our  great  criminal  court,  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sions. I  very  well  remember  the  first  occasion 
on  which  I  saw  Mr.  Wilbur.  I  was  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  and  had  then  just  began  the  study  of 
shorthand  from  Webster's  teacher.  It  was 
at  a  great  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge  meet- 
ing, at  Poughkeepsie,  in  my  native  county, 
in  the  1856  Fremont-Buchanan  campaig^n. 
Mr.  Wilbur  was  on  the  platform  taking 
notes  of  the  principal  speech  of  the  day, 
that  of  then  U.  S.  Senator  R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 
of  Virginia,  afterwards  notorious  for  his  prom- 
inent official  connection  with  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  As  I  had  never  before  seen 
actual  practical  shorthand  note-taking,  I 
was,  naturally,  much  mterested.  It  seemed 
to  be  very  easy  work  for  the  reporter  ;  Mr. 
Wilbur's  note-taking  always  tended  to  im- 
press the  onlooker  with  the  idea  that  there 
was  not  much  labor  about  it.  His  notes 
were  small  and  well  formed  as  was  his 
ordinary  longhand — very  clear  in  appear- 
ance, and  particularly  neat.  After  I  came 
to  New  York  I  saw  him  on  numerous  occa- 
sions at  the  great  meetings — war  meetings — 
and  those  that  were  rather  sympathetic,  like 
those  at  which  Vallandingham  spoke  with 
the  other  side.  He  always  appeared  for  the 
Tribune  \  never,  so  far  as  I  knew,  for  any 
other  paper.  When  Wendell  Phillips  spoke 
he  apparently  invariably  took  notes  of  the 
whole  speech,  and  furnished  it  complete. 
He  had  trained  Mr.  Clancy,  whom  he  after- 
wards knew  as  quite  active  in  legal  steno- 
graphic work  on  his  own  account,  to  read 
his  notes,  so  that  he  had  the  advantage  of 
two  transcribers,  working  at  the  same  time, 
thus  enabling  him  to  get  his  matter  all  in 
before  th^  hour  for  going  to  press.  He  used 
to  take  considerable  pride  over  a  system  of 
longhand  abbreviations  which  he  had  de- 
vised and  the  compositors  of  the  Tribune 
had  become  accustomed  to,  which  enabled 
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him  to  gain  still  further  time  in  making  his 
own  transcriptions. 

Mr.  Wilbur  is  probably  better  known  to 
the  shorthand  fraternity  by  reason  of  bis 
having  invented  the  device  of  small  initial 
hooks  on  curved  strokes  for  R,  and  large 
ones  for  L,  thus  permitting  an  avoidance  of 
tnniing  a  stroke  over,  to  add  a  hook,  than 
on  any  other  account.  Mr.  Munson,  who 
adopted  this  device,  and  employed  it  in  the 
CompUU  Phonographer^  makes  full  ac- 
knowledgment of  Mr.  Wilbur's  authorship 
ofit.  Whether  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  who  later 
also  adopted  it,  has  ever  made  such  an 
adcnowledgment  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
The  device  has,  as  is  well  known,  impressed 
authors  of  phonographic  works  more  and 
more,  till  now  a  considerable  number  of 
adapters  of  Pitman,  besides  Pitman  himself, 
have  adopted  it. 

Mr.  Wilbur  was  always  much  interested  in 
French  literature  and  became  well  known  as 
a  translator.  He  supplied  Charlton,  the 
publisher,  here  of  the  translation  of  Victor 
Hugo's  Les  Miserables^  with  that  well- 
known  and  very  popular  rendering  of  the 
peat  work  of  the  great  Frenchman,  and 
afterwards  translated  Renan*s  Life  of  Jesus ^ 
which  has  also  sold  very  largely. 

About  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Wilbur  re- 
moved, with  his  family,  to  France,  where  he 
has  since  resided  more  than  anywhere  else. 
As  before  mentioned,  he  comes  to  America 
to  spend  his  Summers.  He  arrives  early 
in  Joly  and  goes  back  in  September. 
Bnt  he  does  not  permit  his  foot  to  rest  on 
French  soil  all  the  remainder  of  the  year,  he 
is  a  devotee  of  Eastern  scenery,  and  for 
thirteen  Winters  has  made,  with  his  family, 
in  his  own  dahabieh,  a  voyage  up  the  Nile, 
hB  last  Winter's  one  having  been  as  far  as 
the  Second  Cataract.  About  November  he 
goes  on  to  put  his  vessel  in  order,  and  a  lit- 
tle later  his  family  follow  to  embark  with 
b  His  annual  Christmas  cards,  with 
extra  ones  containing  the  name  of  the 
dahabieh,  the  Seven  Hathors.  A  cut  of  it, 
with  seven  overshadowing  ravans  as  black  as 
ik  can  print  them,  the  stamp  on  the  envel- 
ope showing  the  pyramids  in  blue,  in  mina- 
tire,  and  the  post  mark  bearing  the  name  of 
l^bes,  or  Karnak  or  Memphis,  or  some 
other  namei  the  very  sound  of  which  carries 
fine  in  sentiment  back  to  the  time  of  the 
iWaoh's,  are  interesting  things  to  receive 


with  one's  mail  on  a  cold  February  morning 
— for  they  do  not  usually  t.rrive  till  more 
than  a  month  after  they  are  dated. 

Mrs.  Wilbur  was  well  known  in  New 
York  while  they  were  residents  of  this  City, 
as  she  was  the  first  President  of  Sorosis,  and 
well  known  as  a  lady  of  intellectual  force 
and  culture.  One  of  their  daughters  is  now 
a  resident  of  New  York  City,  having  married 
one  of  our  best  known  and  most  popular 
painters,  whose  studio  is  on  West  Fifty- 
Seventh  Street.— July  9th.  1894. 


A.  S.  NiMMO,  President  of  the  Shorthand 
Academy,  Samia,  Ont.,  was  formerly  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Lyman  C.  Smith,  President  Smith-Prem- 
ier Typewriter  Co.,  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Alaska,  having  covered  about  ninety 
five  hundred  miles. 

Spencer  Simpson,  of  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
has  received  the  appointment  from  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  State  Republican 
League  of  Pennsylvania  to  act  as  their  official 
stenographer  at  the  annual  convention  to 
be  held  in  Harrisburg  on  Septemer  5th. 

The  Buffalo  Stenographers'  Association 
was  organized  August  2d.  A  temporary 
organization  was  effected  with  Henry  S. 
Evans  as  Chairman  and  H.  P.  Burns  as  Sec- 
retary, pro-tem.  Mr.  H.  P.  Burns,  C.  B. 
Williams,  T.  H .  McKee  and  Misses  Agnes 
McNulty  and  Lydia  Kennedy  were  appointed 
as  a  committee  to  draw  up  the  constitution 
and  by-laws. 

The  Wellington  Typewriter  Company  ot 
New  York  has  taken  possession  of  the  plant 
of  the  Wilder  Company  in  Salem.  The 
Wilder  Company  had  a  contract  to  make  the 
Wellington  machines  but  there  has  been 
considerable  delay  in  the  manufacture,  and 
only  about  25  machines  have  been  de- 
livered. The  Wilder  Company  has  been 
laboring  under  heavy  mortgages,  F.  Law- 
rence Blood  of  Boston  holding  a  $7500  first 
mortgage  and  W.  P.  Kidder  of  Boston,  presi- 
dent ot  the  Wellington  Company,  a  second 
one  of  I5000.  Mr.  Kidder,  to  cover  his 
second  mortgage,  purchased  the  first  one  ol 
I7500  and  has  taken  possession,  having 
given  the  Wilder  people  60  days  from  July 
ist  to  redeem.  At  the  end  of  that  period  if 
the  mortgages  are  not  redeemed  he  will 
foreclose. 


t«nfjbi:-jt:  10  «xperl  any  te^faer 

of  1i;**^r.tn5  iayt  MtDo^rapht  to 

tta/i  o-yl  '^j  oil  wi^^M-rt.  bjl  alio  what 

W-^;-J   Jmh,  ««,  l-anjed  in  the   printnT 

1  r^*  ■  there '  th«t  ctrikes  a  rcspoosii-e 
'Vjrd  »;-ii  nKwt  iiMMiMort.  UTiy  io  the 
'>»"'*  ''f  "jm)noti'*««c.  wiJ;  not  the  ra«t 
army  -/  iwjuif«^,  or  the  miienkkd  loob  ol 
aJr«idy  Ij-jJnn^..  accept  *:ih  scrkMHoesB 
th«  HJitCTiMTBi  thai  Uiey  muft  kno*  a  few  ot 
ttMr  CMiDK^n  brandm  bcir.>r«  Ihey  begin  the 
ttudy  lA  kh<xttaoti  or  practice  I)pewTititiK 
trrtl.  »u,.».»,.  Htreblh* Bern, o< the  waje 
prtrfJem,  ri  teemi  to  me,  and  tb«  harvest 
mwi  fv^rr<iipond. 

More  tLan  half  of  thofe  who  enter  the 
nhorttana  %•  hooU  th»  month  ( j-Miging  from 
th«  put,  are  not  equipped  for  the  venture, 
?«  they  are  (at«:d  to  remain  and  labor  in  a 
cahnet  of  my«teriei,  with  no  intellectual 
fiifie*.  for  the  u.k,  and  .ooner  or  later  real- 
ize the  liilterneM  <iS  diaappoiniment  when  the 
Itme    for    ungible  retulta  i*  expected    to 

Herr,  tOfj,  i(  a  hint  of  the  reason  for  a 
hi({h  ntul  U,w  iiandard  in  schools  and  school 
prw:edure.  By  dint  of  nerve  racking  atten- 
tion the  leather  will  bring:  the  unqualified 
Miidenl  to  a  rertain  point,  and  aneels  could 
lead  him  no  further.  (Jnquesiionably  it  is  a 
remove  far  this  side  of  protici«ncy.  either  in 
typewritinKorihonhand.thouKh,  if  the  truth 
bn  revealed,  the  learner  ii  likely  to  know 
mure  of  both  than  he  does  of  any  of  the 
■ludiMi  thai  should  be  a  prerequisite  to  admis- 
sion to  the  Mchool, 

What  is  fo  be  done?  Ah,  a  great  deal 
may  be  said  in  reply,  and  inevitably  along 
the  line  iif  the  wage  question  and  that  of  a 
high  Htandard  of  school  management.  The 
umicrupultiUH  teacher  will  say  that  about  so 


■may  nrntf  tatA  rear  make  ^x  trial,  and 
nway  of  DeccKBi  mvsl  he  rekfMtd  to  ibe 
in;  k^FOuad.  mhai  ^ht  proS^iais  stand  np 
U>  be  Cbsmed.  School  bv 
Inni  away  b*Hd>es  becata 
tcd^ng  oi'  ptailaEihropT.  i 
ret  is  it  not  probab'e  that  I3 
a  dat^eroiH  offset  to  ibe  policy  of  grab. 
■bo-e  grab  can?  U"31  tfae  incoaipetcnts 
pronotiDce  fat-orab!y  few  the  instnictiaa 
which  lures  tbem  on  lo  an  mprafitabie  issoe  f 
Witl  the  aUe  students  not  snfler  beanse  of 
UMtmctiofi  shared  tMteqoaliy  with  dullards  ? 
In  short,  will  not  the  record  of  results  be 
nnsalislactory,  proceeding  ftooi  so  ansatis- 
factoiy  begmmi^s  ?  1  think  so,  for  I  believe 
in  pr-liminary  examinalioh  for  shorthand 
study,  being  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
product  of  the  schools  adopting  them  wilt  be 
of  a  character  to  lift  wages  to  a  higher  kve', 
and  so  elevate  the  standard  of  the  institution 
that  can  attain  to  no  standing,  and  deserve 
nothing  but  ill,  when  mentioned  in  compari- 
son with  the  almost  ideal  school  we  have 
pictured.  Yet  it  is  the  undeniable  fact  that 
the  school  which  advertises  to  graduate  a 
large  proportion  of  its  students  must  have 
careful  preliminary  examinations,  and  the 
time  is  not  now  ripe  for  such  a  school  to 
become  a  financial  success. 

Thb  question  is  being  asked,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  says  the  Buffalo  Com- 
mercial,vt[\y  it  is  that  the  handwriting  of  the 
average  individual  continues  so  poor,  despite 
the  time  and  effort  spent  by  the  schools  in 
teaching  the  art  of  writing.  The  physicians, 
too,  aroused  by  their  own  personal  observa- 
tions, have  raised  a  protest  against  existing 
methods  of  teaching  writing.  They  hold 
that  both  my  apia  and  scoiists,  which  de- 
velop so  largely  during  school- life,  are  dis- 
tinctly  traceable    and   Uught   in     writing 
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lessoas ;  that  these  harmful  postures  are 
due  lo  the  **  slope"  or  "slant"  of  the 
writing;  that  the  spine  will  certainly  be 
twisted  unless  an  upright  style  of  writing  is 
adopted  ;  that  vertical  writing,  if  substituted 
for  the  prevailing  *' sloping**  style,  would 
obviate  all  these  troubles.  It  has  also  been 
shown  by  experiment  that  the  vertical  style 
of  writing:  can  be  taught  more  quickly  than 
the  sloping,  and  when  learned  is  more  legi- 
ble. We  seem  to  be  reaching  the  point 
where  the  typewriter  will  do  the  whole 
business. 

•  •• 

Wb  read  in  the  Bos/on  Herald  that  an 
Arkansas  murderer,  sentenced  to  death,  has 
procured  a  stay  of  proceedings  by  reason  of 
a  misplaced  comma  in  the  official  report  of 
the  judge's  charge  to  the  jury.  The  import- 
ance of  correct  punctuation  is  thus  again 
emphaazed. 


* 
«      « 


Thb  case  of  George  Fehrenbach,  con- 
ductor of  a  typewriting  school  in  Minneapo- 
lis^  but  who  really  was  a  fugitive  from  justice, 
ought  to  serve  to  put  the  public  on  guard 
aigainst  the  dreadful  influence  of  the  evilly  con- 
ducted school.  Fehrenbach  was  wanted  to 
serve  out  an  eight  years  sentence  in  the 
San  Quentin,  Cal.,  penetentiary,  for  grand 
larceny,  having  jumped  a  |2ooo  bail.  The 
said  school  was  a  veritable  school  for  scan- 
dal, inasmuch  as  the  positions  held  out  to  the 
young:  girls  coming  there  for  instruction 
were  of  the  most  questionable  character. 
Every  city  has,  or  is  likely  to  have,  one  or 
more  of  such  institutions,  and  it  is  for 
parents  to  patronize  only  shorthand  and 
typewriting  schools  of  well  established  stand- 
ing. Xhere  is  more  than  likely  to  be  danger 
m  every  other. 


* 
«      « 


And  while  on  the  subject  of  schools,  it 
may  be  pertinent  to  address  a  word  to  them. 
It  seems  to  us,  in  view  of  constant  competi- 
tion such  as  above  described,  that  schools 
with  an  honest  purpose  should  each  year 
make  a  stronger  effort  to  maintain  a  high 
reputation  for  results.  l*his  is  to  be  done 
by  an  efficient  equipment  throughout,  and 
by  square  dealing,  regardless  of  immediate 
profit.  Have  practical  teachers  who  have 
been  workers  in  the  ranks  and  know  whereof 
they  speak ;  have  good  writing  machines, 
<fiscarding  all  the    old  "traps,"    because 


better  typewriting  is  now  required  ;  let  not 
the  management  promise  more  than  it  can 
perform,  but  stand  firm  at  the  limits  of  a 
conservative  estimate  of  human  ability. 
The  public  is  now,  as  ever,  lenient  of  hum- 
buggery,  and  the  statements  of  bogus  edu- 
cators (?)  take  root  in  receptive  soil.  The 
warfare  between  the  good  and  bad  in  schools 
is  not  promoted  by  mud  slinging,  but  the 
good  will  overcome  the  bad  by  steadfast 
continuance  in  well-doing.  At  this  time, 
when  so  many  institutions  are  starting  up 
the  machinery  of  instruction,  it  is  wise  for 
both  parents  and  teachers  to  think  of  these 
things. 


* 
«      « 


'•There  is  a  science  in  doing  little  things 
just  right,'*  said  a  down  town  business  man 
a  few  days  ago  to  a  New  York  Sun  reporter, 
*'and  I  notice  it  in  my  office.  I  had  two 
office  boys  there  whose  main  duty  it  was  to 
bring  me  notes  or  cards  that  were  sent  in  to 
me  or  to  fetch  things  that  I  wanted  to  use. 
One  of  those  boys  whenever  I  sent  him  for 
a  book  or  any  thing  heavy,  would  walk  rap- 
idly by  my  desk  and  toss  it  indefinitely  to- 
ward me.  If  it  happened  to  miss  me  and 
land  on  the  desk,  it  was  all  right.  If  it  fell 
on  the  floor,  the  boy  always  managed  to  fall 
over  it  in  his  eagerness  to  pick  it  up.  Then 
if  he  had  a  letter  or  a  card  to  deliver  he 
would  come  close  up  to  the  desk  and  stand 
there  scanning  it  over  with  minute  care. 
This  being  concluded  he  would  flaunt  it 
airly  in  my  direction  and  depart. 

The  other  boy  always  came  and  went  so 
that  I  could  hardly  hear  him.  If  it  was  a 
book,  inkstand  or  box  of  letters,  he  would 
set  it  quietly  down  at  one  side  of  the  desk. 
Letters  and  cards .  were  always  laid — not 
tossed — right  where  my  eye  would  fall  on 
them  directly.  If  there  was  any  doubt  in  his 
mind  about  whether  he  ought  to  lay  a  letter 
on  my  desk  or  deliver  it  to  some  other  per- 
son in  the  office,  he  always  did  his  thinking 
before  he  came  near  me,  and  did  not  stand 
annoy ingly  at  my  elbow  studying  the  letter. 
That  boy  understood  the  science  of  little 
things.  When  New  Year's  came  he  got  Jio. 
The  other  boy  got  fired." 


♦  ** 


Two  months  without  a  writing  machine  ! 
What  a  privation  to  one  accustomed  to  the 
little  labor  saver.  Far  away  from  home 
and  library  conveniences,  cut  off  from  the 
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attendance  of  pupils  and  their  kindly  ser- 
vices, the  lack  of  all  this  is  like  absence  from 
a  dear  friend.  The  fountain  pen  is  taken  up 
with  heavy  hand,  but  the  fountain  pens  run 
dry,  and  vexation  attends  the  draught, 
then  steel  and  wood  are  seized  as  a  last 
resort,  but  Falcon  and  Gillotte  are  cast  aside 
in  inky  despair,  leaving  the  clumsy  stub  in 
hand  to  plow  alongside  the  fleeting  senti- 
ment. 

What  boots  it  if  idea  after  idea  troops  in 
giving  promise  of  a  gleeful  gnst,  the  hesitat- 
ing hand  grinds  slow,  and  so  much  escapes 
inditing  the  inward  rage  dispells  all  inspira- 
tion. No  annoyance  can  be  greater  than  to 
project  yards,  cords,  yea,  acres  of  writing, 
and  then  have  to  filter  it  forth  from  the 
point  of  a  pen.  Beneath  the  primative 
offices  of  this  humble  instrument  truly  *'  the 
line  too  labors  and  the  words  move  slow.'' 
** Imbecile  pen'*  indeed  ! 

And  yet  the  pen  has  been  a  great  institu- 
tion, and  its  present  utility  in  some  directions 
hinders  it  from  being  wholly  relegated  to  the 
realm  of  worthy  has-beens.  The  poetic  quill 
("cut  from  an  eagle's  pinion")  proved  a 
considerable  advance  over  the  stylus; — as 
great  perhaps  as  popyrus  over  the  waxen 
tablet ;  but  iron  and  steel,  or  all  the  elements 
of  metallic  composition  gave  to  the  writing 
instrument  qualities  supposed  to  be  endur- 
ing, and  but  for  that  presumptuous  inter- 
loper of  keys  and  types  "his  nibs"  would 
have  enjoyed  a  long  and  happy  reign. 

Then  a  wizard  device  grew  by  choice 
accretions  of  inventive  skill,  and  it  was  call- 
ed the  typewriter,  a  homely,  unpoetic  name 
for  a  thing  of  quality.  But  the  upspringing 
of  that  magic  word  in  this  tame  story  brings 
us  back  to  dull  earth,  and  reminds  us  that 
we  are  struggling  with  a  stub;  and  our 
writing  machine  stands  idle  leagues  away. 
The  happy  thought !  Distressful  situation  ! 
How  labored  must  be  this  bill  of  complaint ; 
how  prejudiced  the  charge  against  even 
"the  bridge  that  carries  us  over."  For  it 
has  been  our  wont  to  feel  the  impulse  of 
composition,  turn  quickly  to  the  manual 
of  keys  and  play  a  patter-song  sure  to  keep 
pace  with  the  music  (?)  of  the  thought. 
Verily  it  has  been  our  wont  to  hand  the 
printer  intelligible  copy  ( we  hope )  distin- 
guished by  the  arts  ( and  wiles )  of  the  trade 
of  writing.  Now,  alas,  there  is  no  music 
in  his  soul  or  Jour  own,  for  what  execrable 


chirography  extends  from  this  confounded 
sitib  to  greet  his  grave  and  shock  our  sense. 
We  meekly  crave  his  pardon,  though  con- 
scious the  wrong  is  not  thus  requited.  Better 
an  hour  of  caligraphic  bliss  than  a  cycle 
of  the  plunging  pen !  Without  a  writing 
machine  for  two  months  ! 

Outraged  feeling  can   hardly  say  more. 

Let  the  chance  reader  endure  a  like  sep- 
ration  and  condole  with  us;  we  join  inky 
fingers  (minus  the  stub,)  with  him  in  misery- 

Mr.  Bates  Torrey, 
Dear  Sir  : 

The  June  number  of  The  Stenographer 
has  reached  me.  In  your  interesting  depart- 
ment of  that  always  readable  magazine  you 
print  a  newspaper  clipping  entitled  "  Here's 
a  New  Malady,"  and  ask  :  *'  Can  any  reader 
inform  us  if  there  is  anything  in  this,  or  is  it 
writing  for  the  fun  of  it  ? 

About  five  years  ago,  while  working  in  a 
real  estate  office,  I  was  given  a  circular  let- 
ter to  do.  I  don't  know  how  many  I  wrote, 
but  I  worked  from  six  to  eight  hours  a  day 
on  one  letter  of  about  two  hundred  words 
for  nearly  a  month. 

I  did  not  begin  the  work  in  "  high  glee." 
After  having  finished  a  half  dozen  or  more 
I  did  not  have  "  the  text  by  heart,"  nor 
"rattled  on  at  a  high  rate  of  speed."  After 
having  done  thirty  or  more  my  speed  did 
not  "  begin  to  fall  off."  Shortly  it  did  not 
• '  begin  to  be  necessary  to  rest  a  few  minutes 
between  each  letter."  My  eyes  did  not 
"  refuse  to  distinguish  the  letters";  nor  did 
"my  fingers  work  automatically."  "The 
mind"  did  not  "fail  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  words";  neither  did  the 
"eyes  close  with  weariness";  nor  "the  fin- 
gers grope  their  way  unaided  by  sight." 
Nor  "  after  a  time  did  the  text  become  so 
confused,  the  letters  so  mixed  up,  that  the 
work  had  to  be  turned  over  to  another  per- 
son." In  short,  the  effects  were  in  no  way 
different  from  those  experienced  from  the 
same  amount  of  work  in  the  usual  routine 
of  an  office  position.  I  denounce  the  "  foul 
aspersion  "  of  this  penny-a-liner. 

But  the  quoted  clipping  seems  to  refer 
exclusively  to  women  typewriters.  As  re- 
gards them  this  clipping  may  be  true. 
However  much  gallant  impulses  might  sug- 
gest an  equally  positive  denial  on  their  be- 
half.   I  cannot  do  it,  as  I  have  never  seen 
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one  tiy  it  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot,  as,  if 
it  is  true,  it  may  furnish  an  additional  argu- 
ment to  some  up-start  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Qoregenerated  opponents  of  the  idea  that 
vomen  are  as  capable  as  men  to  fill 
all  positions,  big  and  little,  high  and  low, 
wherdn  typewriting  and  shorthand  are  in- 
volved. 

Yours  truly, 

Chas.  E.  Welch. 


*»* 


"Vacation  time."     In  the  woods,  and  no 

oews  of  the  world. 

Bates  Torrey. 


The  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  703  Franklin  St., 
New  York  City,  has  just  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket a  round  eraser  for  users  of  the  typewriter. 

The  Book-keepers*  and  Stenographers* 
Mutual  Aid  Association  of  Wichita,  Kan.  has 
been  incorporated  with  Messrs  E.  H.  Fritch, 
Chas.  F.  Remsen,  H.  D.  Miller,  directors. 

The  Caligraph,  Densmore  and  Yost  Com- 
panies have  opened  a  joint  branch  office  at 
i6i9Farnum  Street,  Omaha,  Neb.,  under  the 
oame  of  the  United  Typewriter  Supplies  Co., 
nndcr  the  management  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Skeel. 

The  Professional  Stenographers  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  have  organized  an  association 
with  the  follow^ing  officers :  O.  Raymond 
Brown,  President ;  Charles  Barham,  Vice- 
president  ;  James  S.  Patterson,  Secretary ; 
W.  Mcjones,  Treasurer  ;  Melnotte  McCants, 
Sergeant-at-arms. 

A  E.  Oliveira  was  appointed  and  sworn 
m  as  official  stenographer  of  the  Criminal 
District  Court,  vice  John  T.  Michel,  resigned. 
The  reason  of  Mr.  Michel's  resignation  is 
because  of  his  rapidly  increasing  notarial 
practice. 

Mr.  Olivera  was  appointed  to  the  First 
Recorder's  Court  two  years  ago,  at  which 
time  he  resigned  from  the  local  staff  of  The 
Thus  Democrat. 

During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Michel  during 
the  last  session  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives Mr.  Oliveira  acted  in  his  place  in  the 
Criminal  District  Court.  Mr.  Oliveira  has 
acquitted  himself  with  credit  in  the  dis- 
diarge  of  his  duties  as  a  court  stenographer. 
His  fiithfulness,  zeal  and  knowledge  of  the 
duties  required  of  him  made  his  services  in 
tenand. —  The  New  Orleans  Time s- Demo- 
^July  2ist^  1894. 


Ten  Little  Hammers. 

Franklyn  T.  Rudiger, 
South  Omaha,  Neb. 

Ten  little  hammers  were  talking  together,    . 
And    all   were    discussing    their    usefulness, 

whether 
Their  owner  placed  value  upon  one  the  more 
Than  he  did  on  another — it  bothered  them  sore. 

They  were  numbered  in  pairs,  there  were  five 

pairs  in  all, 
Some  of  them  large  and  some  of  them  small ; 
The  heavy-weight  hammers  contended, — quite 

true, — 
They  were  most  important  to  put  the  work 

through. 

And   the   light-weights   were   angered    when 

spoken  of  light. 
And  argued  they  should  not  be  kept  out  of 

sight,— 
They  were  made  for  a  purpose,  that  purpose, — 

quite  true, — 
Was  to  do  their  own  part  to  put  the   work 

through. 

They  claimed  the  Creator  intended  they  should 
Be  placed  where  they  were,  and  do  as  much 

good, 
As  the  larger  sized  hammers,    their   logic, — 

quite  true, — 
That  nothing  was  made  with  no  work  to  do. 

Said  the  first  pair  of  hammers,  "Why  is  it  your 

master 
Allows  you  to  idle,  could  he  work  faster. 
Or  better,  by  using  you  ?    Answer  me  that : " 
And  back  on  their  dignity  both  of  them  sat. 

The  light-weights  were  ready  and  answered  at 
once, 

They  considered  their  master  somewhat  of  a 
dunce. 

To  own  them  and  keep  them  and  then  let  them 
rust; 

And  their  countenance  bore  every  look  of  dis- 
gust. 

The  moral  of  this  you  well  understand  : 

The  hammers  are  fingers,  attached  to   your 

hand ; 
Each  made  for  a  purpose,  its  own  part  to  do. 
In  striking  the  keys   of  your  "Old    Number 

Two." 

Learn  The  All  Finger  Method. 

F.  T.  R. 


A.  B.  Cook,  Stenographer,  Law  Reporter 
and  Notary  Public,  Equitable  Building,  120 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  has  excellent 
facilities  for  doing  all  kinds  of  stenographic 
work. 
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1  Official  Court  Stenographer, 
mended  for  ibli  depanmeni 
»  editor,  «t  Johnilown.  N.  V. 


Looking  Ahead. 

IT  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
result  of  one's  handiwork  ought  to  be  a 
potent  factor  in  the  excellency  of  the  char- 
acter of  that  labor.  It  must  be  so  in  steno- 
graphic court  reporting.  Therefore  I  pur- 
pose to  invite  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
preparation  of  a  case  and  exceptions  from 
the  stenographer's  transcript,  for  use  in  a 
higher  court  in  the  determination  of  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  or  judgement  of  the  court 
in  which  the  stenographer  acts. 

One  of  the  essentials  to  the  perfection  and 
argument  ofsuch  anappeal  is  what  is  known 
as  a  case  and  bill  of  exceptions.  The  office 
of  this  "case  and  exceptions,"  as  it  is 
generally  termed,  is  to  present  in  printed 
form  a  sufficient  history  of  the  cause  or  pro- 
ceedings as  shall  clearly  and  accurately 
exhibit  what  are  claimed,  by  the  litigant 
who  appeals,  to  be  the  errorsin  the  proceed- 
ings for  which  the  judgement  or  decision 
rendered  should  be  reversed  and  a  new  trial 
granted.  The  practice  in  this  State,  and  I 
doubt  not  in  all  the  so-called  "Code"  states, 
consists  in  the  making  and  serving  of  a 
"  proposed  case."  This  usually  sets  forth 
the  process  or  writ,  by  the  service  of  which 
the  action  or  proceeding  was  commenced ; 
the  petition  of  pleadings,  which  contain  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  action  is  based, 
the  relief  demanded ;  the  demurrer  or 
answer  disclosing  the  reasons  that  the  relief 
prayed  for  should  not  be  allowed :  such 
papers  as  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  issue 
involved  ;  so  much  of  the  testimony  and 
i>roceedings  as  show  what  occurred  upon  the 

il  relating  to  the  subjects  which  the  party 
)  appeals  claims  to  be  wrong,  and 
decision  or  judgement  rendered  and 
ired.    That  part  of  the  cas*  '^'^  excep- 


tions made  from  the  stenographer's  tran- 
script, will  undoubtedly,  be  of  most  interest 
to  my  readers,  and  1  shall,  therefore,  briefly 
allude  to  that. 

Probably  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which 
transcript  is  obtained,  it  is  used  for  the 
purpose  above  indicated.  So  that,  what  I 
may  assert  relative  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, may  be  regarded  as  applicable 
to  the  largernumber  of  transcripts  which  the 
court  reporter  shall  be  called  upon  to 
prepare.  It  must  be  understood  that  what 
is  here  stated,  and  the  rules  of  practice 
quoted,  are  based  upon  the  law  of  New  York 
State,  and  may  be  accepted  as  exemplifying 
the  proceedure  in  those  states  which  have 
adopted  a  code  of  practice. 

The  following  rule  is  a  part  of  a  section  ot 
our  Code  relating  to  the  malting  of  a  case  : 
"Where  a  party  intends  to  appeal  from  a 
judgement,  rendered  alter  the  trial  of  an 
issue  of  (act  or  to  move  for  a  new  trial  of 
such  an  bsue,  he  must,  except  as  otherwise 
prescribed  by  law,  make  a  case  and  procure 
the  same  to  be  settled  and  signed  by  the 
judge  or  referee,  by  or  before  whom  the 
action  was  tried,  as  prescribed  in  the  general 
rules  of  practice.  The  case  must  contain  so 
much  of  the  evidence,  and  other  proceedings 
upon  the  trial,  as  ismaterial  to  the  questions 
to  be  raised  thereby,  and  also  the  excep- 
tions taken  by  the  party  making  the  case." 
By  Rule  34  of  the  General  Rules  of  Practice 
it  is  provided  :  "  A  bill  of  exceptions  shall 
only  contain  so  much  of  the  evidence  as 
may  be  necessary  to  present  the  questions 
of  law  upon  which  the  same  were  taken 
on  the  trial ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duly  of  the 
iustice,  upon  settlement,  to  strike  out  all  the 
evidence  and  other  matters  which  shall  not 
have  been  necessarily  inserted.  A  case  or 
exceptions  shall  not  contain  the  evidence  in 
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hate  vnba  (the  very  words)  or  by  question 
and  answer,  unless  ordered  by  the  justice, 
surrogate  or  referee,  by  or  before  whom  the 
same  shall  be  settled.      But  the  facts  of  the 
case,  together  with  the  rulings  on  the  trial, 
shall  be  stated  in  narrative  form,  except  that 
where  it  is  claimed  by  either  party  that  any 
particular  testimony  should  be  given  in  haec 
rwiftfl,  the  justice,  surrogate  or  referee  who 
settles  the  case  shall  determine  whether  or 
Dot  a  proper  presentation  of  the  case  for 
review  requires  such  portion  of  the  evidence 
to  be  so  stated  in  haec  verba^  in  which  case 
the  same  shall  be  done  accordingly.      Ex- 
hil)its  shall  not  be  printed  at  length  unless 
the  justice,  surrogate  or  referee  so  direct." 
Aportionof  this  rule  was  made  necessary, 
mdoubtedly,  by  the  abuse  which  grew  up 
among  lawyers  of  shirking  the   labor   of 
selecting,  from  the  mass  of  testimony  and 
proceedings,  only  those  portions  containing 
the  points  forming  the  basis  of  appeal.    The 
rule  is  intended  to  prevent  verbosity  and  to 
eliminate  all  matter  irrelevant  to  the  ques- 
tions raised  for  review.      So  that  the  testi- 
moay  of  witnesses  shown  in  the  transcript 
(tf  the  stenographer  by  question  and  answer 
Bitist  be  re-written  in  narrative  form,  and 
ooly  the    material  parts  retained.      Many 
tlmgs  which  upon  the  trial  were  of  impor- 
tance to  the  presiding  judge  and  jury  in 
*ixir  determination  of  the  issues,  for  instance 
the  deportment  and  appearance  of  witnesses 
ocof  no  consequence,  as  a  rule,  and  do  not 
properly  belong  in  the  case.     Those  were 
satters  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  the 
.177,  ^d  having  been  used  by  the  jury  in 
bedding  the  questions  of  fact  submitted  to 
ihem,  &eir   potency   is    exhausted.     The 
iiedsion  of  the  jury  upon  the  questions  of 
^  is  conclusive  and  binding  upon  every- 
>jdy,  except  another  jury  upon  a  new  trial. 
Ihave  no  doubt  that  these  considerations 
^  exerted  much  force  in  tbe  reasoning 
•those  court  reporters  who  contend  for  the 
native  style  of  note-taking,  under  some 
somstances.     Because  it  is  plainly  to  be 
*o  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  appel- 
•e  court,  it  is  entirely  immaterial  whether 
*6 witness  hesitated,  coughed  or  expector- 
^  unless  such  acts  of  ommission  and 
t%nission  in  some  peculiar  manner  entered 
^^  decision  of  a  question  of  law  during 
^  trial,  and  which  is  before  the  appellate 
^*rtfcr  examination.    The  important  ques- 


tion is,  what  did  the  witness  testify  to,  that 
sheds  light  on  the  question  before  the  court  ? 
And  it  is  not  so  much  the  language  the  wit- 
ness may  have  used  in  expressing  himself,  but 
what  fact  did  he  assert  to  be  true?    what 
proposition  did  he  affirm  to  be  correct  ?    The 
assertions  and  affirmations  of  witnesses  are, 
invariably,  stated    in  narrative  form.     To 
illustrate :     Assume    the   witness    testified 
to'  but  one  fact,  viz  :  that  he  had  signed  his 
name  to  a  certain  paper  at  a  specified  time 
and  place.    To  get  these  facts  from  the  wit- 
ness on  the  trial  required  several  questions 
and  answers,  punctuated,  perhaps,  by  a  study 
of  the  ceiling,  by  hesitation  and  other  unusual 
conduct  indicating  an  uncertain  condition 
of  his  recollection.    While  this  ceiling* study 
etc.  is  legitimate  matter  for  a  jury  in  passing 
upon  the  question  of  the  credibility  of  the 
testimony  of  the  witness,  the  appellate  court 
cannot  be  aided  by  it.     That  court  deals 
with  results;    not   processes.      Hence  the 
lawyer  preparing  that  case  on  appeal  would 
merely  state  that  Mr.  So  and  So  was  sworn 
as  a  witness  for    the  plaintiff,  or  for  the 
defendant,  according  to  the  fact,  and  testi- 
fied ''  I  signed  my  name  to  the  paper  shown 
me  (exhibit  A)  on  the  29th  day  of  March, 
1894,  in  the  office  of  The  Stbnographer, 
Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  in  Philadelphia, 
Penna."    There  are  exceptions  to  all  rliles, 
and,  of  course,  there  is  to  this  one.     The 
exact  form  and  language  of  the  stenogra- 
pher's transcript  is  at  times  incorporated  in 
the  case ;  but  brevity  is  followed  whenever 
it  can  be  without  sag'ifice  of  accuracy. 

The  proposed  case  having  been  made, 
a  copy  thereof  is  to  be  served  on  the  oppos- 
ite party.  The  latter  has  the  right  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  case  and  serve  a  copy  of 
the  amendments  on  the  other  party,  who  then 
serves  notice  that  the  case  and  exceptions, 
with  the  proposed  amendments,  will  be 
submitted,  at  a  specified  time  and  place,  to 
the  judge  before  whom  the  case  was  tried. 

Whenever  amendments  are  proposed  to  a 
case  or  exceptions,  the  party  proposing  such 
case  or  exceptions  is  required,  before  submit- 
ting the  same  for  settlement,  to  mark  upon 
the  several  amendments  his  proposed  allow- 
ance or  disallowance  thereof,  and  shall  have 
plainly  marked  thereon,  and  also  upon  the 
stenographer's  minutes,  the  parts  to  which 
the  proposed  amendments  are  applicable, 
together  with  the  number  of  the  amendment. 
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And  if  the  party  proposing  the  amendments 
claims  that  the  case  should  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  minutes  of  the  stenographer,  he 
must  refer  at  the  end  of  each  amendment  to 
the  proper  page  of  such  minutes.  The  lines 
of  the  case  are  to  be  numbered  so  that  each 
copy  shall  correspond. 

In  the  case  of  Marckwald  versus  Oceanic 
Steam  Navigation  Co.,  decided  in  this  State, 
and  reported  in  8  Hun,  page  547,  it  was  h^ld 
that  it  is  not  proper  to  insert  all  the  evidence 
in  a  case  presenting  only  questions  of  law. 
In  such  a  case  a  statement  of  the  fact  estab* 
lished  by  the  evidence  should  be  substituted 
for  the  stenographer's  minutes.  The  prac- 
tice of  printing  the  stenographer's  minutes 
of  the  trial  at  length  and  without  revision 
has  been  disapproved  by  the  appellate  courts 
of  this  State  in  many  cases.  Among  these  I 
cite  Hpwland  versus  Woodruff,  16  Abb.,  N. 
S.,  411  ;  Ryan  versus  Warle,  4  Hun,  804; 
Jewell  versus  Van  Steenburgh,  58,  N.  Y.,  85. 
The  appeal  in  the  Ryan  case  to  the  court  of 
appeals  was  dismissed,  as  I  understand, 
because  a  proper  case  had  not  been  made  up 
according  to  the  rule.  In  Smith  versus  N. 
Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  reported  in  30 
Hun,  144,  it  was  held  that  if  the  form  of 
question  and  answer  is  necessary,  as  e.  ^., 
to  present  a  question  as  to  the  admission  of 
evidence,  the  judge  who  settles  the  case 
may  determine  this.  For  a  failure  to  con- 
form to  the  rule  the  case  will  be  sent  back 
for  re-settlement. 

So  that  the  narrative  form  of  note-taking 
may  not  only  save  the  stenographer  labor, 
at  times,  but  may  lighten  the  work  of  the 
attorney  in  the  preparation  of  a  case  on 
appeal.  * 

I  quote  below  parts  of  sections  of  our 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure  respecting  the 
taking  of  exceptions  during  the  trial  of  cases. 
*'  What  Rulings  May  Be  Excepted  To.  An 
exception  may  be  taken  to  the  ruling  of  the 
court  or  of  a  referee,  upon  a  question  of  law, 
arising  upon  the  trial  of  an  issue  of  fact. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  a  trial  by  a 
jury  is  regarded  as  continuing,  until  the  ver- 
dict is  rendered.*'  "Exceptions  During 
The  Trial,  Or  Upon  Trial  By  Jury.  In  any 
other  case  an  exception  must  be  taken  at 
the  time  when  the  ruling  \s  made,  unless  it 
is  taken  to  the  charge  given  to  the  jury  ;  in 
which  case  it  must  be  taken  before  the  jury 
have  rendered  their  verdict.     It  must,  at  the 


time  when  it  is  taken,  be  reduced  to  writing 
by  the  exceptant,  or  entered  in  the  minutes." 
In  practice,  exceptions  taken  upon  the  trial 
are  noted  in  the  minutes  by  the  stenogra- 
pher ;  the  authority  for  so  doing  is,  as  I 
understand,  the  last  clause  of  the  last  sen- 
tence quoted  above. 


Comparative  Analysis. 

At  the  risk  of  violating  the  adage  **  com- 
parisons are  odious,'*  I  give  place  to  the 
following  reflections  suggested  by  facts  which 
have  come  und^r  my  observation.     There 
is  no  certain  test  by  which  the  public  may 
determine  the  question  of  competency  of  the 
average  lawyer.    That  he  wins  a  case  is  no 
reliable  index  of  talent ;  its  loss  is  no  evidence 
of  professional  inefficiency.     The  same  is 
true  of  the  ordinary  physician.      Note  the 
use  of  the  adjectives, ' '  average  * '  and  * '  ordin- 
ary."     For  this  reason  the  young  disciples 
of  Blackstone  and  Esculapius  are  often  the 
subjects  of  erroneous  judgment.    The  law- 
yer tries  his  case  skillfully  or  indifferently ; 
the  public  await  the  verdict  of  the  jury  and 
set   upon    his   services    the   seal    of  their 
approval  or  disapproval  accordingly.    The 
physician  is  called  to  minister  to  a  patient 
lying  at  the  point  of  death  and  beyond  all 
earthly  power.    The  sick  man  dies  and  the 
medical  attendant  is  charged  with  incompe- 
tency.    The  same  physician  finds  another 
patient  at  the  crisis  or   turning    point  of 
disease,  and  Dame  Nature,  unaided  by  the 
doctor,  restores  the  stricken  one  to  perfect 
health.    Immediately  the  young  practitioner 
is  heralded  as  the  coming  man  in  his  profes- 
sion.  In  the  medical  and  legal  professions  the 
element  of  chance  is  large.  All  this  is  reversed 
in  the  stenographic  vocation.    There  exists  a 
certain,   absolute,   unswerving  standard  of 
the  stenographic  practitioner's  ability,  intelli- 
gence and  skill.      His  general  educational 
attainments  and    his  special   stenographic 
skill  are  mirrored  in  the  transcript.     If  he 
attempts  to  report  a  law-suit  and  succeeds, 
it  is  because  he  knows  how  to  execute  the 
work  and  has  the  skill  to  perform  it,  and  not 
because  of  conditions  beyond  his  control. 
If  he  fails,  it  must  be  because  of  inefficiency. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise.      His  work  is  the 
incontrovertible  proof  of  his  ability      There 
is  no  chance  for  the  happening  of  a  contin- 
gency which  shall  enable  the  incompetent 
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stenographer  to  do  good  work.  For  these 
reasons  he  who  puts  himself  forward  aspro- 
foient  before  he  is  qualified  is  unwise, 
because  those  who  employ  him  have  a  sure 
test  of  his  competency.  Should  the  label  of 
incompetency  be  placed  upon  him  in  his  first 
eforts,  incalculable  injury  will  be  done. 
Moch  time  will  elapse  before  the  confidence 
of  the  public  is  obtained.  While  the  young 
lawyer  and  doctor  may  obtain  the  aid  and 
counsel  of  older  and  wiser  practitioners,  the 
jroung  law  reporter  must  rely  upon  himself. 
If  he  refuses  to  accept  a  retainer  in  a  diffi- 
cult case,  he  is  charged  with  inability,  if  he 
has  held  himself  out  to  the  public  as  a  law 
reporter.  There  is  little  difference,  if  any, 
in  the  reporting  of  the  average  law-suits. 
One  is  about  as  hard  as  another.  From  all 
of  which  I  conclude  that  the  aspirant  after 
honors  as  a  law  reporter  or  a  court  reporter 
should  not  only  feel  himself  confident,  but 
should  in  fact  possess  the  requisite  skill  to 
report  legal  proceedings  as  they  arise  ;  and 
until  these  happy  conditions  actually  exist 
DO  person  should  attempt  to  perform  the 
dodes  of  the  professional  law  reporter. 

The  utterly  incompetent  lawyer  or  physi- 
dao  may  succeed  in  impressing  a  portion 
of  the  public  that  he  is  qualified  to  practice 
his  profession,  and  in  the  grand  "  hat- 
shakii^"  and  drawing  going  on  in  the 
forid  the  golden  prize  may  fall  to  either  at 
any  time.  But  the  incompetent  stenogra- 
pher should  not  expect  that. 


* 
»      # 


It  frequently  happens  during  the  trial  of  a 

bv  suit  that  attorneys  make  objections  to 

the  admissions  of  evidence  without  expecta- 

cbo  thatt  the  objection  will  be  sustained  and 

t^  evidence  excluded  ;  and  it  is  not  uncom- 

SOD  for  evidence  to  be  offered  by  attorneys 

^  entertain  the  belief  that  it  will  not  be 

^vcd.    This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of 

^ing  the  foundation,  in  part,  for  appeal  to 

I  higher  court.     It  is  readily  seen  that  if 

^   a  certain  issue  a  lawyer  claims  that 

?eil  nilar  testimony  is  or  is  not  admissable, 

^  he  presiding  judge  disagrees  with  him 

■d  'eddes  accordingly,  and  thereafter  the 

3fip  late  court  after  deliberate  examination 

^  mines  that  the  trial  court  erred,  it  must 

^  V,  ordinarily,  that  the  result  reached  in 

^  Ttal  court  is  tainted  with  this  error,  and, 

^  efore,      the    judgment    must    be    re- 


versed and  a  new  trial  or  hearing  had. 
Sometimes,  however,  if  the  appellate  court 
does  find  that  such  sn  error  was  committed, 
a  different  rule  is  applied,  viz :  the  error 
being  so  slight  and  immaterial  that  with  or 
without  the  testimony  the  verdict  would 
have  been  the  same,  the  appellate  court 
refuses  to  disturb  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court  and  makes  an  order  accordingly.  But 
whether  the  attorney  making  an  objection 
does  so  with  sincerity  or  not,  the  stenogra- 
pher must  reduce  it  to  writing  in  the  minutes. 


S.  F.  Kneeland,  author  of  an  excellent 
work  on  attachments,  dedicated  the  book  to 
**  The  young  members  of  the  bar,"  with  the 
hope  that  *' their  actions  may  always  prove 
worthy,  their  attachments  enduring,  and 
their  judgments  fruitful." 

It  will  benefit  the  young  stenographer 
who  is  desirous  of  familiarizing  himself  with 
legal  phraseology  to  write  and  re-write,  in 
shorthand,  the  article  "Looking  Ahead." 
Write  it  from  dictation ;  transcribe  your 
notes  ;  compare  the  transcript  with  the  article 
and  note  the  mistakes.  -  Look  up  the 
meaning  of  each  word  with  which  you  are 
unacquainted  and  try  and  fix  it  in  your 
memory.  Then  repeat  the  dictation,  tran- 
scription and  comparison. 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  my  book 
Practical  Court  Reporting  ^  has  been 
issued.  The  first  edition  retailed  at  I2.00. 
The  price  has  been  cut  in  two,  and  the  second 
edition  will  be  disposed  of  at|i.oo  per  copy. 
I  can  fill  orders  for  the  book  at  the  retail 
price  of  |i.oo.  Any  one  desiring  a  copy 
may  remit  that  amount  to  me  and  I  will 
insure  the  receipt  of  the  book  by  them.  I 
cannot  give  a  discount  on  the  book  to  whole- 
salers and  dealers.  That  may  be  obtained 
from  the  publishers.  The  Phonographic  Insti- 
tute Co.,  to  whom  application  for  rates  of 
discount  should  be  made  by  wholesalers 
and  dealers. 


* 
*      * 


The  intense  heat  of  the  past  month  has  had 
a  demoralizing  effect  upon  The  Ubiquitous 
Stenographer,  It  has  driven  him  from  his 
wonted  haunts  and  scattered  him  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  earth.  Places  that  once  knew 
him,  now  know  him  no  longer.  He  has 
become  almost  extinct.  For  four  long  weeks 
the  most  powerful  telescopes  in  the  obser- 
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vatory  of  The  Stenographbr  have  been 
sweeping  the  horizon  and  the  empyrean, 
and  but  sporadic  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  this  once  .numerous  biped  has  been  ob- 
tained. One  discovery  that  merits  special 
reference  was  made  at  Anderson,  Indiana, 
where  the  unusual  spectacle  of  the  attorneys 
on  both  sides  of  the  divorce  suit  of  Woods 
versus  Woods  united  in  persuasive  arguments 
tending  to  prevail  upon  Court  Stenographer 
Miss  Ballard,  to  not  take  (to)  the  Woods, 
and  blended  the  melifluous  tones  of  their 
manly  and  professional  voices  in  petition 
to  the  court  to  appoint  a  male  stenographer  to 
report  (what  was  then  claimed  would  be) 
testimony  of  infidelity  to  marriage  vows  too 
indelicate  for  the  refined  ears  of  the  lady 
official  stenographer. 

At  about  the  same  stage  of  the  moon  a 
peculiar  state  of  affairs  was  noted  in  the 
region  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  which  resulted, 
so  rumor  says,  in  a  legacy  to  W.  J.  Lowe, 
a  stenographer  of  New  York  City,  amounting 
to  $20,000. 

.  On  the  day  following,  Miss  P.  Perry,  sten- 
ographer in  the  equipment  department  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  tend»»red  her  resigna- 
tion and  presto  !  change  !  her  successor  in 
the  person  of  the  accomplished  Miss  Catha- 
rine 0*Neil  was  appointed. 

During  this  period  of  sizzling  caloric  what 
do  you  suppose  engaged  the  active  mind  of 
Tommy  Smith,  a  red-cheeked  and  hand- 
some New  York  City  Stenographer  ?  Why, 
it  led  him  to  the  appointment  of  stenogra- 
pher in  civil  justice  Stiner*s  court  at  N.  Y. 
City,  and  as  a  condition  precedent  thereto, 
Tommy  passed  a  civil  service  examination 
at  the  rate  of  94 >^  per  cent.  As  a  net  result, 
our  red-cheeked,  amiable  friend  will  now 
swing  the  quill  stenographic  in  that  court 
for  the  next  six  years  at  the  munificent 
salary  (I  think)  of  |2,ooo  per  annum. 

"*Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name 

.  in  print ; 
A  book's  a  uook,  although  ther's  nothing 
in't." 

The  particular  application  of  which  I  am 

not  now  called  upon  to  make.    Possibly,  I 

was  moved  to  this  poetical  quotation  by  no 

more   legitimate   reason    than  that    which 

impels  me  to  bid  my  readers  a  temporary 

adieu  with  these  lines  from  Ruskin's  ''The 

Months:'' 


**  Rejoice !  ye  fields,  rejoice  !  and  wave 
with  gold, 

When  August  round  her  precious  gifts  is 
flinging ; 

Lo  !  the  crushed  *wain  is  slowly  home- 
ward rolled ; 

The  sunburnt  reapers  jocund   lays  are 

singing." 

•H.  W.  Thorne. 
August  I  sty  1894. 


♦Wain.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  waen,  wagn,  wagen ; 
a  carriage  for  the  transt>ortation  of  goods  on  wheels ; 
a  wagon. 

•*  The  wardens  see  nothing  but  a  wain  of  hay."— 
Jeffrey. 


Baltimore,  August  8th,  1894. 

Editor  Stenographer  : 

I  heard  the  following  a  few  days  ago, 
and  it  struck  me  that  if  it  was  followed  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  the  steno- 
graphic profession. 

It  appears  that  a  gentlemen,  who  by  the 
way  is  a  well-known  business  man  in  the 
City  of  Baltimore,  applied  to  one  of  the  lead- 
ing colleges  in  that  city  for  a  stenographer, 
and  succeeded  in  finding  one  that  suited  him ; 
before  going,  however,  the  principal  asked 
him  how  much  he  intended  to  pay  the  ste- 
nographer, his  reply  was,  |6.oo  per  week, 
whereupon  the  principal  seemed  surprised 
and  told  him  that  he  would  not  disgrace  the 
college  by  letting  a  stenographer  go  out  of  it 
and  work  for  J6.00,  and  told  the  gentleman 
that  he  would  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  his 
|6.oo  stenographer. 

Now,  I  think  that  if  all  the  stenographers 
and  the  teachers  would  adopt  this  plan,  the 
profession  could  be  made  more  profitable 
and  at  the  same  time  more  satisfactory. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  it  ? 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  through  the 
September  Stenographer,  I  am  in  the 
meantime, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

£.  £•   rr* 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State 
Stenographers*  Association  was  held  on 
August  1 6th  and  17th  at  Put-in-Bay. 

Shorthand. — At  the  Government  Exami- 
nation, conducted  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector 
at  Shepperton  Road  Board  School  (day), 
London,  Eng.,  all  the  children  taught  were 
examined,  viz.  :  eighty- two,  and  all  passed. 
The  system  used  is  the  Sloan-Duployan. 
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Letter  from  Baltimore. 
John  Watson. 

Your  prediction  that  most  of  the  amanuen- 
sis vork  will  soon  be  done  by  ladies,  is 
rapidly  approaching  fulfillment.  Compara- 
tively few  young  men  are  learning,  and  but 
few  of  these  are  of  the  right  stamp.  The 
ladies,  on  the  contnary,  are  so  intelligent  and 
persevering  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  teach 
them  and  to  watch  their  rapid  progress. 

However  the  case  may  be  elsewhere,  with 
Baltimore  business  men,  it  is  purely  a  matter 
of  choice  or  indifference  if  they  are  content 
to  pat  up  with  incompetent  lady  stenogra- 
phers, as  first-class  ones  can  at  all  times  be  ob- 
tained at  moderate  salaries.  In  fact,  whether 
it  be  from  the  want  of  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  employers,  or  their  desire  to  get  the 
dieapest  labor,  a  competent  stenographer 
ODst,  at  the  outset,  usually  be  content  with 
a  salary  which  is  regulated  by  the4arge  vis- 
ible supply  of  applicants  of  all  grades  of 
competency  and  inefficiency.  This,  after 
all,  is  not  so  great  a  hardship  as  it  appears, 
the  main  thing  being  to  get  actual  office 
experience,  and  if  one  has  the  misfortune  to 
faliin  with  an  unappreciative  employer,  who, 
after  a  fair  probation,  will  not  do  what  is 
rifht,  then  teacher,  friends  and  self  must 
ail  be  on  the  alert  to  effect  a  change  for  the 
better. 

The  Remington  agency  here  does  not  test 
pupils.  During  the  past  two  years  I  have 
stepped  into  the  office  many  times  with  the 
question :  '*  Any  positions  going  ? '  *  The  in- 
wiable  answer  has  been,  "  None."  How 
aas  reply  can  be  reconciled  with  the  pub- 
&lied  statement  that  the  company  in  New 
York  fill  hundreds  of  positions  yearly,  I  do 
lot  know.  Baltimore  is  no  village,  and 
positions  are  no  harder  to  be  obtained  here 
than  elsewhere  ;  I,  myself,  have  helped  a 
Sood  many  to  positions  in  that  time.  It  has 
jeen  hinted  to  me  that  such  positions  as  are 
3ttbe  disposal  of  the  company  are  given, 
^«gardless  of  Civil  Service  principles,  to 
xbools  renting  or  purchasing  the  most 
sadiines,  but  an  employee  of  the  company 
^es  this.  If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of 
ic  respected  triumvirate  at  headquarters, 
^.S.  &  B.,  I  hope  they  will  be  induced  to 
jpsedily  give  their  patrons  at  the  agencies 
^dioice  of  thoroughly  tested  applicants. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  of  carrying  this 


matter  out  myself  as  a  matter  of  public  con- 
venience. Or,  why  might  there  not  be  a 
system  of  exchange  in  the  matter  of  securing 
positions  for  pupils  among  reliable  schools 
in  the  same  city  ? 

A  word  regarding  male  stenographers. 
Shorthand  as  a  means  of  permanent  employ- 
ment is  suited  only  for  the  few,  and  they  the 
most  talented.  Amanuensis  work,  unless 
in  exceptional  cases,  is  not  sufficiently  re- 
munerative for  a  married  man.  But  to  a 
young  man,  as  a  stepping-stone  to  business 
opportunities,  it  still  stands  unrivaled.  Even 
as  an  accomplishment  it  is  worth  all  it  costs, 
for  the  information  gained  in  the  course  of 
acquiring  it  has  been  truly  called  an  *  *  educa- 
tion iii  itself."  I  have  this  day  placed  a 
youth  of  nineteen  in  a  position  at  $35.00  per 
month,  with  a  promise  of  $40.00  in  the  near 
future,  which  I  consider  fair  remuneration 
in  these  dull  times. 

Letterary  Stenographers — how  would  this 
title  fit  the  class  of  teachers  who  restrict 
their  efforts  to  the  writing  of  actual  business 
letters,  and  to  pupils  who  have  no  ambition 
to  write  anything  else?  I  am  aware  that 
certain  kinds  of  business  letters  are  difficult 
enough  to  write  and  transcribe,  but  precious 
little  of  the  literary  language  enters  into  their 
composition,  and  pupils  who  cannot  steno- 
graph and  reproduce  an  editorial  article  on 
current  events  have  no  right,  I  think,  to  call 
themselves  stenographers. 

Philadelphia,  no  doubt,  takes  a  pride  in  her 
superb  "Tonsorial  Establishments,"  and 
Baltimore,  not  to  be  outdone  in  the  matter 
of  shaving,  can  now  boast  of  *'The  best 
Shorthand  College  in  the  Worid."  Terms, 
Five  Dollars  a  month  and  no  questions 
asked. 


Mr.  C.  L.  Medler,  a  graduate  from  the 
Longley  Shorthand  Institute  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  writing  to  his  teachers  from  Albu- 
querque, N.  M.,  July  24th,  says  :  '*For  the 
past  year  I  have  been  Court  Stenographer 
for  the  District  Court  of  this  District.  The 
position  is  not  so  very  lucrative,  but  then  it 
pays  very  well  for  the  time  you  have  to 
work,  namely,  about  $400  per  month  ;  but 
it  only  lasts  for  several  months  of  the  year." 
At  the  same  time  he  is  office  stenographer  in 
a  law  office  all  the  year  round,  with  satis- 
factory coniptfnsaiion. 
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James  H.  Cousins, 


*    AND   POET. 

Not  an  inconsiderable  number  of  short- 
banders  have  struck  off  at  a  tangent  into 
lines  of  life  in  which  they  have  liecome  very 
prominent  figures.  Many  a  senator,  lawyer 
and  clereyman  can  trace  hispresent  position 
and  success  bacEc  to  the  experience  which  he 
gained  while  wielding  the  fleet  quill ;  while 


Ireland,  well-known  in  English,  aye,  and 
American  shorthand  circles,  as  the  founder 
and  editor  of  The  Phonographic  Bulletin,  a 
very  rapid  writer  and  a  thoroughly  qualified 

In  The  Phonetic  Journal, oi'DtctxtAyKt  23A, 
last,  a  portrait  and  biography  was  given  of 
Mr  Cousins,  the  sketch  opening  with  the 
remark  that  "  those  who  had  heard  of  him 
as  an  editor,  transfer  writer,  organizer  and 


not  a  few  have  discovered  within  them 
powers  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
lain  dormant,  and  in  the  process  of  nature 
have  decayed  and  died,  had  it  not  been  for 
stenography.  As  an  example  of  the  latter, 
the  case  in  point  comes  to  hand,  and  sup- 
plies one  of  those  rare  instances  of  a  ste- 
nographer  entering  the  lists  for  the  laurels 
of  Poesy. 

The  person  in  question  is  Mr.  James  H. 
Cousins,  of  47  Beechfield  Street,   Belfast, 


teacher,  but  who  had  not  made  his  personal 
acquaintance,  would  be  not  a  little  surprised 
at  seeing  the  portrait  presented,  as  Mr. 
Cousins  does  not  attain  his  majority  till  July 
next,"  an  event  which  will  probably  have 
been  celebrated  in  orthodox  fashion  before 
these  lines  appear  in  print.  Mr.  Cousins  is 
a  native  of  Belfast,  and  carries  in  his  an- 
atomy the  mingled  attributes  of  the  French, 
Scotch  and  Irish  races,  beinR  the  descendant 
of  some  of  the  inier-marriages  which  took 
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place  after  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  in  James' 
rdgo.  From  his  earliest  hours,  Mr.  Cousins' 
delight  was  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil, 
and  after  going  through  a  moderate  national 
sdiool  education,  his  tastes  developed  them- 
selves when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old, 
io  an  artistic  direction,  so  far  that  he  became 
apprenticed  to  a  lithographer  and  sign 
Slomiiiator.  His  health,  however,  suffered 
severely,  and  he  was  compelled  to  give  up 
tbe  artistic  work  for  less  confining  employ- 
ment in  a  steam -packet  concern.  Here  he 
studied  Isaac  Pitman's  phonography,  and 
being  thrown  pretty  largely  on  his  own 
resources  with  a  great  responsibility,  he 
acquired  a  soundness  of  judgment  and  de- 
velopment of  mind  not  often  met  in  one  so 
young. 

Promotion  followed  promotion  until  he 
ultimately  found  himself  private  secretary  to 
the  first  Lord  Mayor  of  Belfast,  a  situation 
vfaich  terminated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  when  he  took  up  professionally  the 
teaching;  of  shorthand,  and  is  now  head 
master  for  the  Yost  Typewriter  Company's 
Mast  branch,  and  instructor  at  the  Belfast 
Mercantile  College.  His  connection  with 
^rtband  matters  gradually  threw  him  into 
literary  channels,  where  he  found  he  could 
make  himself  effectively  heard,  and  a  little 
overa  year  and  a  half  ago  he  quite  accident- 
ally made  the  appalling  discovery  that  he  pos- 
sessed poetical  power,  which  the  press  now 
affirms  to  be  genuine  ability  of  no  mean 
order.  Emulating  his  companion — Mr.  Theo- 
(bre  Anderson,  who  figures  in  TAf  Bulle- 
i»  as  the  '  Crank  * — he  tried  to  write  a  verse 
■an  autograph  album,  at  a  friend's  house  ; 
^  succeeded,  and  the  stream  thus  started 
ias  continued  to  flow  on  till  now  he  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  true-born  poet,  and 
bs  received  the  hearty  commendation  of 
t^  most  eminent  judges  of  verse.  His  first 
TOlume,  "Ben  Madighan  and  Other  Poems," 
5  a  neat  little  publication,  in  cloth  boards, 
^pages,  profusely  illustrated,  at  2  shillings, 
®i  the  reception  it  has  received  at  the  hands 
^the  press  and  the  public,  argues  well  for 
•^author's  future. 

As  a  describer,  Mr.  Cousins  takes  a  high 
pace.  Who,  with  the  slightest  remnant  of 
s  imagination  cannot  see  the  flash  of 
Artillery  and  musketry  and  hear  the  groans 
«d  cheers,  as  the  contending  hosts  at  Wa- 
toloo  surge  in  frenzy  over  the  growing  piles 


of  dead  and  dying,  as  they  read  the  lines : 

Now  Phoebus  wreathes  his  brow  in  battle  smoke; 

The  slumbering  echoes  have  at  length  awoke, 

The  lightnings  of  man's  malice  gleam  and  flash ; 

The  thunders  roll,  the  legions  forward  dash, 

Steel  crosses  steel  with  far-resounding  clash  ; 

Through  seas  of  blood  the  maddened  foemen 
splash, 

Begrimed  with  smoke,  smeared  with  their  fel- 
lows' gore, 

While  thousands  death-doomed  fall  to  rise  no 
more. 

But  his  power  is  not  limited  to  war  and 
blood,  and  the  tender  patriotism  of  the  Irish 
sailor  holds  that  touch  of  nature  which 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and  appeals  to 
the  heart  of  every  lover  of  the  homeland,  be 
he  Jew  or  Greek,  as  he  sits — a  la  Childe 
Harold — and  sings : 

Erin,  my  country,  Erin,  my  home ; 

When  storms  are   raging  there  rise  from  the 

foam 
Sighs  of  fond,  loving  hearts,  longing  for  me 
In  Erin,  my  native  land,  star  of  the  sea. 
Soon  may  the  wanderer  cease  from  his  roaming. 
Calm  on  thy  bosom  rest,  free  from  all  toil ; 
Then,  when  the  darkness   shall  follow  life's 

gloaming, 
Soft  may  he  sleep  'neath  thy  hallowed  soil. 

The  broad  humor  of  which  the  Scottish 
dialect,  immortalized  by  Burns,  is  capable, 
finds  an  able  exponent  in  Mr.  Cousins.  An 
example  will  suffice.  He  is  anxiously  await- 
ing every  mail  for  a  letter  from  James  D. 
Law,  the  eminent  Scottish  poet,  of  Camden, 
N.  J.,  who,  by  the  way,  reads  The  Sten- 
ographer, and  when  he  hears  the  postman's 
step  at  the  door,  he  says : 

Quick  frae  the  bed-daes  oot  I  jump. 

An'  mak'  the  hoose  dirrrl  wi'  the  bump  ; 

Rat  tat  he  gi'es  his  dooble  thump. 

An'  croose  I  craw, 

But  sune  wi'  rage  I  scart  my — er — ^heid  ; 

It's  no  frae  Law.  ^ 

We  feel  sure  that  our  r^^aders  will  be 
interested  in  this  poetical  shorthander,  and 
we  trust  they  will  show  their  interest  practi- 
cally by  giving  his  book  a  place  in  their 
library.  Inquiries  either  through  The  Ste- 
nographer, or  direct  to  the  author— address 
above — will  have  prompt  attention. 


The  membership  of  the  Shorthand  Club  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  now  numbers  about 
thirty.  The  rooms  are  fitted  with  tables 
suited  to  the  uses  of  the  dictation  class,  a 
blackboard  for  general  work,  chairs,  etc. 
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Edited  by  William  L.  Mason, 

Principal  of  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  and  Typewritine,  95  Fifth  Avenue 

Comer  of  17th  St.,  New  Vork^    Instructor  in  Phonography  at  the  New  Yorlc  Co]Ie8:iate 

Institute,  and  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  New  York  City. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  this  magazine  mention 
was  made  that  a  need  existedin  this  country 
for  teachers  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system 
securing  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in  teach- 
ing shorthand,  and  that  Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman 
&  Sons  were  making  arrangements  for  such 
certificates.  This  has  already  been  done, 
and  the  editor  of  this  department  has  been 
retained  by  Messrs.  Pitman  &  Sons  as  Official 
Examiner.  The  first  of  these  certificates 
was  recentljr  issued  to  Mr.  Geo.  O.  Swartz, 
of  Steuben ville,  O.  In  reference  to  the  sys- 
tem taught  and  text  book  used,  Mr.  Swartz 
remarks  :  **  The  Isaac  Pitman  text  books  are 
the  outgrowth,  not  only  of  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  treated  in  them, 
but  a  long  and  varied  experience  in  present- 
ing the  study  to  all  types  of  intellect,  and, 
therefore,  I  have  felt  unable  to  improve  upon 
their  methods  of  dividing  and  presenting  .the 
subject.  *  *  *  Try  always,  and  by  every 
means,  to  keep  the  student  interested  ;  he 
then  finds  pleasure  in  study.  Thoroughness 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  much  ;  the  great- 
est haste  is  not  gained  by  passing  over  a 
subject  unmastered.  Rapidity  in  writing 
comes  only  after  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  subject.  Stimulate  the  scholar  to  attain 
a  point  where  he  can  apply  what  he  has 
been  learning ;  application  means  practice^ 
practice  brings  perfection." 

•*• 

We  are  informed  that  through  the  mention 
of  these  certificates  in  The  Stenographer, 
that  Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  have 
received  a  very  large  number  of  communica- 
tions from  teachers,  which  shows  to  what 
extent  The  Stjcnographer  is  circulated 
and  read  ,  also  that  such  a  need  existed  for 
the  certificate  in  question. 

We  have  received  notice  of  the  removal  of 
Willamette  School  of  Shorthand,  to  Ven- 
dome  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn.  In  con- 
nection with  this  school  is  a  Teachers* 
Exchange. 


Key  to  Isaac  Pitman 
Phonography. 

*BUSINESS   correspondence. 
20. 

Messrs.  Samuel  Good  &  Co., 

Georgetown,  West  Virginia. 

Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  telegram  of 

the  23d,  and  confirming  ours  of  same  date, 

would  say  that  your  poultry  netting  was 

shipped  from  N.  Y.  on  the  loth  inst..  and 


should  have  reached  you  long  ago.  We 
have  written  manufacturers  to  trace  same  at 
once,  but  we  trust  it  will  have  arrived  before 
this.  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  our 
factory  stating  that  your  wire  cloth  will  be 
shipped  to-day,  and  we  trust  it  will  reach 
you  promptly.'    Yours  truly, 

21. 

The  Prarie  State  Hardware  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your 
esteemed  favor  of  the  15th  inst.,  inclosing  us 
check  for  $115.25,  which  we  have  placed  to 
your  credit  in  full  for  February  account,  and 
for  which  we  thank  you. 

We  notice  your  request  to  ship  your  goods 
ordered  by  Star  Union  Line.  We  regret 
to  say  that  this  request  comes  too  late,  as  we 
had  already  shipped  your  goods  last  Friday, 
the  i8th  inst.  Two  boxeis  of  them  went  by 
Star  Union  Line,  and  four  by  Ogdensburg 
Transit  Co.  We  cannot  afford,  at  present, 
to  deliver  brass  nails  in  Chicago  by  Star 
Union  Line  and  sell  them  at  our  previous 
prices,  owing  to  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  brass,  and  we  expect  to  advance  the 
price  of  the  nails  right  away. 

Yours  truly, 

22. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Heath  &  Co. 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Gentlemen :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your 
favor  of  25th  inst.,  and  note  your  mquiry  for 
our  extreme  bottom  prices  on  five  cars  of 
steel  cut  nails  delivered  in  your  city  for 
averages  25c.  and  30c.  above  base. 

Since  our  last  quotation  to  you,  the  price 
of  steel  has  advanced  fully  $1.35  per  ton. 
This  means  6>^c.  per  keg  advance  on  the 
price  of  nails.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  very  best  price  we  can  make  you  is 
|i.6o  rates  for  25c.  average  and  I1.55  for  30c. 
average,  both  F.  O.  B.  cars  factory. 

Yours  truly, 

23. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Fitzgerald,  Riverside,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir :  We  have  your  favor  of  the  ist 
inst.,  and  will  give  prompt  attention  to  the 
rivets  which  you  have  now  ordered.  By 
our  present  methods  we  can  silver  the  rivets 
after  they  are  coppered.  We  cannot  silver- 
plate  directly  on  steel  unless  we  fit  up  in  a 
different  way  from  the  present. 
Yours  very  truly. 

•From  "  Business  Correspondence,  No.  2,"  coniain* 
ins:  actual  business  letters  with  shorthand  key.  Valu- 
able to  writers  of  any  system  ;  40  pa^es.  Price  30c, 
postpaid.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  33  Union  Square. 
New  York. 
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Business  Correspondence.  h 

Hardware  Correspondence. 

20 

^  •  u-^^.v_^  f  <  ^  ^  ^^ V"^  ^"  ''^''  V " 

</:6/^    S  W  V^ieLp,"^"''^   )    Z_  ^    115.25,    ^A^S»  v*~l  !!!I1..JLj. 

22 

J ;  y^\^  25  Lj. ,  T  ^-^/^^.  -v\^..'  sp>-v 

_  T   r   "      ^.|?.  ^"^   2So    '  30c  \)  Nj  X     <j_p  ^Z!"..    'L  '«  .*N!..l^.,lLiP 

V^  1.35  "N  J  X    (o  ^^     6Jc  "^  -^  Lj).1-N>1Tx  Y,    "^  VN!.«/~~— — 
-   a    1.60  /!>   ^    25c  '^  '  1.55  ^    30c '^  ,\    F.O.U.'     ^  ^^ .       x    "V-  x 

23 

^.5r^.>,X]|,/x 

/^ "- )  ~^x  .^"^  \  \rj..  /  T^  V.  \  r  .:|.v  %%.  x X  X 

«*«MeMrs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  33  Union  Square, 
New  York,  will  always  be  willine  to  recommend 
competent  shorthand  teachers  ancTschools  to  those 
wishing  to  know  of  same.  Correspondence  solicited. 
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'*  Exact   Ptponograpt^g  "   Departmeipt. 

Illustrating  its  Method  and  Treatment. 
By  George  R.  Bishop,  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  New  York  City. 

Author  and  Publisher.    Copyrighted  and  all  Rights  Reserved. 


Prefixes  and  Affixes. 

The  language  of  every  civilized  nation  con- 
tains a  considerable  number  of  syllables  Of 
frequent  occurance  used  either  mitally  or 
finally,  caWedprefijres  and  affixes.  Some  are 
used  as  parts  of  verbs  and  participles,  many 
as  parts  of  substantives,  and  altogether  they 
answer  a  very  important  purpose  in  language, 
saving  the  use  of  circumlocutory  expressions, 
and  being  applicable  to  old  words  and  to 
those  that  are  newly  coined.  They  vary  in 
length  and  in  number  of  syllables,  and  some 
are  in  combination,  as  die  and  ness  in  varia- 
bleness.  In  shorthand  the  question  of  repre- 
senting these  prefixes  and  affixes  with  facility 
has  long  been  recognized  as  an  important 
one.  In  it  one  rule  may  be  assumed  to  be  of 
universal  application,  that  the  more  frequent- 
ly occuring  a  sound  or  syllable  or  combina- 
tion is,  the  easier  should  be  the  sign  to  repre- 
sent it  In  the  alphabet,  upward  R,  in  various 
old  shorthand  systems  as  well  as  in  the  Pit- 
man Phonography  and  in  the  Exact,  and  I 
stroke  in  the  Exact,  are  illustrations  in  point, 
R  beinp^  the  most  frequently  occurring  con- 
sonant in  English,  ana  \  the  most  frequently 
occuring  z/^zc/^/ sound  in  the  language.  In 
words,  the  prefix  con,  the  affixes  ing  and  ing- 
ness,  are  eood  examples. 

The  Selection  of  prefix  and  affix  signs 
must  almost  necessarily  be  governed  by  the 
greater  or  less  facilities  afforded  by  a  system 
pure  and  simple  and  independently  of  these 
special  signs,  for  representing  all  sorts  of 
combinations  of  sounds  and  syllabus.  For 
example,  if  you  can  represent  ing  by  the 
system  you  write,  with  sufficient  quickness 
and  readiness  by  Yng  normally  expressed, 
that  is,  by  the  alphabet  of  that  system,  you 
need  no  special  sign  for  it ;  and  if  a  special 
sign  must  be  a  detached,  non-connectible 
one,  and  you  can  obtain  your  ordinary  alpha- 
betic representation  by  one  or  even  two 
connectible  strokes,  the  employment  of  the 
special  sign  for  it  will  be  of  very  doubtful 
utility.  In  old  phonography  we  often  used 
the  stroke  ng  for  ing,  in  preference  to  using 
the  final  dot.  Nelson,  in  his  Parliamentary 
and  Forensic  Shorthand,  a  work  which 
was  a  modification  of  Taylor  and  was  some- 
what earlier  in  date  than  Mr.  Pitman's  first 
published  sheet  of  1837,  discusses  this  ques- 
tion of  prefixes  and  affixes,  and  claims  that 
unless  the  writer  can,  by  the  use  of  one  of 
them,  save  himself  the  writing  of  three  con- 
nectable  strokes,  he  will  not  gain,  but  will 
lose,  by  taking  the  pen  off  and  writing  the 
detached  sign.  This  rule  may  not  be  with- 
out exception  :  occasionally  the  junction  of 
two  alphabetic  signs  may  be  so  awkward  and 
cumbersome  that  a  writer  may  be  justified 
in  using  a  special  sign  for  the  syllable  or 
combination    of  sounds    which    such    two 


strokes  might  be  employed  lb  represent. 
Probably,  however,  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  most  experienced  writers  would  be 
that  Nelson's  dictum  was  substantially,  and 
in  all  but  exceptional  cases,  correct ;  that  if 
your  detached  prefix  or  affix  sign  be  not 
equivalent  in  expression  to  three  alphabetic 
signs  (whether  your  alphabet  be  of  sounds  or 
of  letters),  the  wnter  will  be  the  gainer  by 
not  attempting  to  use  a  special  sign,  prefix  or 
affix. 

When  Mr.  Pitman  first  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  found  in  existence,  not  only  in  the 
particular  old  system  of  Taylor  which  I 
understand  he  first  undertook  to  re-adapt, 
but  in  numerous  other  of  the  old  systems 
whose  text-books  were  at  the  time  accessi- 
ble to  him,  many  prefixes  and  affixes ;  signs 
that  had  been  used  by  different  authors  and 
system-mak^s  in  divers  ways,  but,  on  the 
whole,  an  assemblage  of  forms  that  were 
easily  distinguishable  and  easy  to  be  writ- 
ten ;  in  the  varied  uses  and  applications  of 
which,  much  ingenuity  had  been  shown. 
At  the  London  International  Shorthand 
Congress,  1887,  a  Congress  of  whose  General 
Committee  I  had  the  honor  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can member,  Mr.  Pitman,  in  denying  that  he 
had  ever  claimed  that  he  was  the  '  *  inventor  * ' 
of  Phonography,  spoke  enthusiastically,  al- 
most reverently,  of  the  '*  great  men  "  who 
had  preceded  him,  of  whose  work  he  kne'w 
but  little  when  he  began  to  write,  but  whom, 
as  he  had  become  better  acquainted  with 
their  work,  he  had  learned  to  more  and 
more  fully  appreciate.  He  adopted  into  the 
Pitman,  as  with  various  aids  he  came  to 
make  it  a  more  distinctive  and  individualized 
work,  various  of  these  signs,  either  as  form* 
erly  used  or  for  different  purposes  of  his 
own,  and  with  these  American  Phonograph- 
ers  have  become  pretty  familiar.  In  writings 
Exact  Phonography  it  became  possible  to 
vary  the  use  of  some  of  these  signs.  As 
strokes  were  used  for  vowels,  the  dots  and 
ticks  and  such  signs  as  those  formerly  used 
for  oy  and  ow,  were  available  for  use  for 
common  syllables,  prefixes  and  affixes,  so 
that  the  possibilities  in  this  direction  were 
enlarged.  Mr.  Osgoodby,  my  high  personal 
regard  for  whom  I  gladly  here  express, 
said  to  me,  years  ago,  in  substance,  that  his 
adaptation  of  the  Pitman  exhibited  the  most 
comprehensive  set  of  prefix  and  affix  signs 
shown  by  any  re- adaptation  of  Phonography. 
I  do  not  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of 
claiming  that  the  Exact  surpasses  the 
Osgoodby  in  this  respect :  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  precipitating,  especially  during  the 
heated  term,  a  discussion  with  »an  old 
friend.  I  mention  it  merely  to  indicate  the 
importance  he  attached  to  the  selection  of 
such  a  list,  and  its  incorporation  into  a  prac- 
tical shorthand  system. 
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Key. 

In  further  treating  of  prefixes  and  affixes, 
it  is  well,  I  think,  to  at  first  illustrate  those 
used  by  Excict  Phonography ^  which  are 
identical  with,  or  which  most  nearly  resem- 
ble, in  forai  and  in  use,  those  of  the  ordin- 
ary phonography.  While  those  may  be 
briefly  disposed  of;  including  the  slight  vari- 
ations and  the  additions,  it  is  probably  desir- 
able to  mention  them  somewhat  in  detail. 
Thef(?«,  com^  dot  is  the  same  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other,  though  K  is  often  used  for  con^ 
sometimes  rc^M,  (K-m) ;  ctccom  being  written 
cither  by  K  or  Km  (K-m-hook)  in  third  posi- 
tion. We  write  K-cwn  as  matter  of  prefer- 
ace  for  commune^  rather  than  ewn  with 
cm  dot  before  it,  because  it  is  connectible 
and  more  quickly  written,  and  is  just  as 
unmistakable.  We  also  write  accommodate 
thos :  ak-m-cU,  or  ak-dt  leaving  off  the  M- 
book  on  the  K  ;  this  short  form  being  as  a 
role  sofficiently  definite  for  the  experienced 
writer.  Use  of  the  stroke  vowels  because  of 
tbdr  definiteness,  often  enables  us  to  omit 
the  dot  or  equivalent  sign  when  we  could  not 
otherwise  do  it  safely,  as  in  communicate^ 
communicant;  the  definite  expression  of  the 
flwi  fixes  it,  inevitably.  For  ing^  we  use  the 
final  dot,  or  the  stroke  ng  ;  occasionally  ing. 
For  particles  additional  Xoing,  such  as  2>i^-a, 
fl^f-off,  ing'the,  ing-thr,  our  signs  differ  from 
those  of  the  ordinary  phonography.  The 
following  illustrate  them.  Circle  following 
stroke  \&ing'CKt  ing-an  ;  ing-the  is  a  following 
curved  tick,  in  third  position  (see  key  :  doing 
^)-  Ing-thr  is  a  straight  tick  in  same 
position,  and  N-hook  and  V-hook  can  be 
added  to  the  latter,  for  oivn  and  of;  as  in 
img  their  ozvn,  in  the  doing  thereof.  We 
do  not  put  the  M^-sign  following  the  stroke, 
as  io  the  old  phonography ;  because  there 
might  be  liability  to  confusion — confounding 
dtem  with  vowel  strokes  which  had  become 
ocessively  shortened.  It  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind  that  liability  to  confusion  is  to 
be  avoided  at  all  hazards,  and  in  this  case, 
^  end  is  easily  attained,  without  loss  of 
brerity. 


*  Exact  Phonography. 
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htr  specimen  pages  and  circulars  containing  opinions  of  well-known  expert  stenographers  concerning 
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^unson   Shortlpaipd   DepartnQent. 

D.  Fullmer,  Editor. 
Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago,  111. 


Wholesale  Saddlery  Letters. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Reynolds, 

Atglen,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  22d  at  hand. 
We  are  disposed  to  put  a  man  in  the  terri- 
tory proposed  by  you  ;  but,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed that  any  such  man  shall  stand  us  over 
ten  per  cent,  whether  on  salary  or  com- 
mission. 

We  mean  to  say  by  this,  that  where  we 
engage  a  man  on  regular  salary,  his  salary 
combined  with  the  traveling  expenses  must 
not  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  gross  amount 
of  his  sales ;  in  allowing  a  man  ten  per  cent, 
commission,  he  must  pay  his  own  traveling 
expenses. 

If  the  expenses  should  be  any  larger  than 
this,  it  would  not  justify  us.  If  any  one  else 
IS  inclined  to  allow  you  more  than  ten  per 
cent.,  you  are  welcome  to  it ;  our  profits  do 
not  afford  it. 

Yours  truly, 

Benjamin  Harrison. 


Boston,  Mass.,  January  9th,  1894. 
Mrs.  Walter  Q.  Gresham, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Madam  :  Some  time  during  the 
month  of  February  or  March  we  shall  be 
represented  in  your  city  by  our  agents. 
Misses  Hyde  and  Lane.  They  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  showing  you  a  full  line  of 
samples  in  extreme  novelties  in  cotton, 
woolen  and  silk  dress  goods,  hosiery,  neck- 
wear, gloves,  etc.  Also  models  for  ladies' 
and  childrens*  dresses  and  wraps. 

Our  display  will  be  from  advance  samples 
of  goods  yet  to  arrive,  which  we  make  a 
special  effort  to  order  early  from  abroad  for 
the  benefit  of  our  Western  customers,  and 
we  trust  that  you  will  encourage  us  by 
reserving  your  order  until  their  arrival. 

Thanking  you  for  your  patronage  in  the 
past,  and  promising  for  the  future  a  prompt 
and  personal  attention  to  all  orders  given, 

we  remain.  Yours  respectfully, 

L.  P.  Hollander  &  Co. 

P.  S. — Names  of  individuals  mailed  to  us 
would  be  very  acceptable. 


Shorthand  for  the  Million. 

Miss  Grace  E.  Towndrow  has  issued  a 
cheap  pamphlet  series,  combining  instruction 
with  copy  book,with  which  to  impart  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  system  of  shorthand  originated 
and  used  by  her  father,  a  professional  reporter 
of  the  New  York  city  press  for  fifty  years. 

The  Towndrow  system  represents  all  the 
vowels  and  diphthongs  by  joining  with  the 
consonant  signs.  Enclose  ten  cents  for  the 
first  number  of  the  series,  addressed  to  Miss 
Grace  E.  Towndrow,  56  Burling  Lane,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


F.  M.  Crossett  died  at  San*Jose,  Cal., 
on  June  23d.  He  was  born  in  Hinsdale, 
Mass.,  June  15,  1838.  In  the  early  days  of 
his  residence  in  California,  Mr.  Crossett  was 
a  successful  stenographer,  but  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  law. 


Married. 

Devier  Fullmer,  Eva  Ellicott.  Married, 
Tuesday,  June  26th,  1894,  at  Fenton,  Michi- 
gan. At  home  after  July  loth,  1822  Fred- 
erick Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  19th  annual  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Stenographers'  Association  was 
held  at  the  West  Point  Hotel,  West 
Point,  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
August  23d  and  24th.  Theo.  C.  Rose,  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  president,  and  Etta  A. 
Emens,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  secretary. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Orleans 
Stenographer  Association  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  nth  of  August.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  the  Hammond  Type- 
writer Company  for  the  gift  of  a  new  type- 
writer. Mr.  Waldemar  Landry,  one  of  their 
local  agents,  kindly  explained  to  the  mem- 
bers the  mechanism  of  the  machine. 
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Graham   Shorthand   Notes,  by  William   Anderson, 

Official  Stenographer  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  New  York. 

Insensibility.    (Specimen  No.  2). 


Insensibility  is  divided  rather  according 
to  its  causes.  The  simplest  kind  is  faint- 
ingy  sometimes  called  ** swooning*'  and 
technically  known  as  ''syncope.*'  This 
occurs  almost  invariably  in  delicate  persons 
or  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  a  great 
physical  strain.  It  is  a  simple  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, with  pallor  of  the  face  and  lips, 
weakening  of  the  pulse,  and  quickening  of 
the  breathing,  due  to  the  deficiency  of  blood 
in  the  brain,  usually  from  the  inefficient 
working  of  a  defective  or  fatigued  heart.  It 
is  readily  relieved  by  causing  the  blood  to 
again  sufficiently  return  to  the  brain.  This 
may  be  done  :  (i)  By  gravity,  laying  the 
patient  with  his  head  lower  than  his  feet. 
An  effective  way  to  accomplish  this  is  by 
tipping  him  back  to  the  floor  in  a  chair.  (2) 
By  some  irritation  producing  spasmodic 
action,  such  as  is  caused  by  holding  harts- 
horn to  the  nose,  or  sprinkling  cold  water 
on  the  face.  (3)  By  any  heart  stimulant, 
such  as  spirituous  drinks,  coffee,  etc.  In  all 
cases  any  constricting  garment  which  might 
prevent  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood 
should  be  loosened — collars  should  be  re- 
moved, belts  should  be  taken  off,  and  cor- 
sets should  be  unfastened.  Happily,  com- 
mon sense  and  a  knowledge  of  art  and 
hygiene  have  taught  the  women  of  to-day 
that  the  wasp-like  figure  is  both  ungraceful 
and  suicidal.  But  there  are  even  now 
enough  exceptions  to  this  rule  to  render 
tight-fitting  stays,  by  their  interference  with 
the  circulation,  a  fruitful  source-  of  fainting. 

A  person  affected  with  concussion  of  the 
brain  is  commonly  said  to  be  ''stunned." 
The  brain  is  a  mass  of  microscopic  cells,  like 
stars,  some  with  several  rays,  others  with  one, 
and  still  others  with  none,  the  rays  terminat- 
ing in  slender  threads  which  form  a  founda- 
tion for  the  brain,  and  extend  the  influence  of 
the  cells  through  the  nerves  to  the  body 
generally. 

The  cells  are  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  and 
disturbed  or  broken  by  a  very  slight  shock 
or  jolt.  The  body  is  fitted  with  a  wonderful 
series  of  elastic  buffers  by  which  the  jolting 
produced  in  walking,  running  or  jumpinjg;  is 
decomposed  and  neutralized  before  it  reaches 
up  to  the  brain. 
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Shorthand  at  the  Antwerp 
Exhibition. 

As  shorthand  has  not  yet  been  placed  on 
the  curriculum  of  our  Belgian  schools,  no 
system  of  stenography  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Belgian  section  of  the  Antwerp  Inter- 
national Exhibition.  But,  in  the  educa- 
tional department  of  the  city  of  Paris,  next 
to  the  "Salon  d  Honneur,"  we  find,  among 
the  exhibits  of  the  *'  Orphelinae  Rationaleste 
Prevost,"  the  French  shorthand  system 
of  "Aim^  Paris/' 

It  is  brought  before  public  notice  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Soci^t^  de  Stenogra- 
phic Aim^  Paris,"  whose  headquarters  are 
at  the  "  Prevost  Orphan  Asylum,'*  at  Cem 
puis  (Oise)  near  Paris.  This  society  was 
established  a  few  years  ago,  with  a  view  to 
popularize  Aim^  Paris*  shorthand  system. 

A  monthly  Bulletin^  organ  of  the  club,  is 
regularly  published  and  sent  out  free  to  all 
members,  many  of  whom  are  official  ste- 
nographers. The  adepts  of  the  method 
seem  to  have  been  very  successful  in  a  great 
Qumber  of  competitions.  The  object  of  the 
Society  Aim^  Paris  is  entirely  scholastic. 
The  annual  subscription  is  nominal,  and 
amounts  to  one  franc  (twenty  cents). 

Dr.  Javal,  a  member  of  the  Medical 
Academy,  is  honorary  president ;  Mr.  L.  P. 
Guenin,  revisor-stenographer  of  the  French 
Senate,  president ;  and  Mr.  Gaston  Limou- 
zain,  a  skillful  stenographer,  general  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

The  shorthand  system  advocated  by  the 
Sod^t^  Aim^  Paris,  was  invented  about  the 
year  1823,  hy  Aim6  Paris,  and  the  author's 
principles  and  alphabet  are  still  strictly 
adhered  to  at  the  present  time.  Aim6 
Ym  was  bom  at  Guiniper,  France,  June 
i9Cb,  1789,  and  educated  at  the  College  of 
Laon.  Whilst  he  was  preparing  for  entrance 
examination,  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  the 
events  of  1814  brought  his  family  back  to 
Paris,  where  he  entered  the  Charlemagne 
College,  attended  lessons  in  mental  philoso- 
phy for  two  years,  studied  law  and  became 
I  member  of  the  bar  in  1820. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  a  very  strange 
2nd  amusing  event  that  he  relinquished  a 
profession  for  which  he  had,  moreover,  no 
natural  bent.  He  was  once  counsel  for  a 
ihief  whom  he  considered  as  a  perfectly 
\irtuous  man.     He  defended  him  with  so 


much  ability,  earnestness  and  good  faith, 
that  he  managed  to  get  the  fellow  acquitted. 
Whereupon  his  client  called  at  his  office  to 
return  his  sincere  thanks.  Soon  after,  how- 
ever, the  lawyer,  intending  to  go  out,  was 
quite  astonished  to  find  instead  of  his  top 
hat  he  had  left  in  the  ante-chamber, 
a  useless  rag — the  cap  of  his  grateful  visitor. 
Disgusted  at  the  idea  of  having  secured  the 
acquittal  of  so  honest  a  man,  Aim6  Paris 
decided  to  give  up  the  learned  profession 
altogether. 

In  18 15  he  received  from  one  of  his 
father's  friends  some  tuition  in  Taylor's 
shorthand  system,  adapted  to  the  French 
language  by  Bertin,  in  1792  ;  later  on  he 
abandoned  that  system  for  Couen  de  Pr^- 
p^an's,  which,  \n  1820,  he  wrote  at  a  moder- 
ate rate  ;  enough,  however,  to  enter  as 
shorthand  writer  at  the  Courier  Francais^  a 
French  newspaper.  He  was  employed  there 
for  two  years,  and  afterwards  appointed  a 
meitlber  of  the  staff  of  the  ConstituHonel 
where  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  Parliamen- 
tary stenographer  for  five  years. 

In  182 1  he  attended  the  musical  lessons  of 
Mr.  Galin,  a  celebrated  musical  reformer, 
whose  favorite  pupil  he  soon  became,  and 
under  whose  direction  he  studied  Destutt 
de  Cracy's  and  Lamare's  works,  from  which 
he  compiled  his  ''  art  of  strengthening  the 
memory.**  Appointed  professor  at  the 
Royal  Atheneum,  of  Paris,  in  2822,  he 
opened  there  a  class  of  shorthand  and  mne- . 
monies,  and,  encouraged  by  success,  he 
used  to  travel  all  over  France  during  the 
holidays,  delivering  lectures  in  the  principal 
towns.  His  success  was  great,  and.  the 
numerous  issues  of  his  works,  too  often  pub- 
lished by  plagiarists  who  carefully  suppressed 
his  name,  afford  evidence  of  this. 

I  do  not  think  Aim6  Paris  ever  went  to 
Detroit,  Michigan,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  one  of 
his  plagiarists*  ':vorks  found  its  way  across 
the  Atlantic  and  was  actually  reproduced 
in  Detroit.  Nearly  all  his  plagiarists  were 
content  with  re-issuing  Aim^  Paris*  method 
without  any  appreciable  modification;  others 
completely  transformed,  spoiled  and  almost 
reduced  to  nothing,  the  splendid  system 
whose  mechanism  they  could  not  under- 
stand. 

In  1835  he  left  the  shorthand  profession 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  propa- 
ganda of  Galin's  muscial  notation,  which  he 
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greatly  improved.  Nothing  could  diminish 
his  enthusiasm  ;  his  last  moments  were  still 
devoted  to  the  triumph  of  what  he  con- 
sidered a  sacred  cause.  Afflicted  by  a  pul- 
monary disease,  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1866,  he  died  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month, 
at  the  age  of  86  years. 

He  died  a  poor  man.  having  spent  all  his 
means  on  popular  education.  He  now  lies 
near  his  sister  and  brother-in-law,  in  a 
monument  erected  by  public  subscription, 
at  Pere  Lachaise,  a  cemetery  of  Paris. 

Vic.  Blockhuys. 


The     Buffalo,    N.    Y.,    Stenogra- 
phers*   Association. 

Incident  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Buffalo's 
population  is  the  increase  of  stenographers. 
To-day  about  1,600  shorthand  writers  are 
holding  paid  positions  in  the  city,  or  over 
double  the  number  employed  five  year?  ago. 
The  marvelous  growth  of  the  profession 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  organization 
project  which  was  successfully  carried  out 
on  the  2d  instant  by  the  formation  of  the 
Buffalo  Stenographers*  Association. 

The  new  organization  is  now  well  under 
way  and  everything  seems  to  indicate  that 
before  long  it  will  embrace  the  majority 
of  Buffalo's  shorthand  workers.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  some 
facts  connected  with  the  profession  and  its 
*  growth  in  this  city  as  well  as  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  association  just  formed. 

Mr.  Herman  P.  Bums,  one  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Stenographers*  Bulletin^  a 
neat  little  monthly,  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  profession,  said  to  a  Commercial 
reporter,  in  speaking  on  the  subject : 

**  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  defi- 
nitely how  many  stenographers  there  are  in 
Buffalo  at  the  present  time.  It  is  believed 
that  there  are  about  1,600  stenographers 
in  the  city,  including  amanuenses  and 
reporters.  Five  years  ago  about  one- 
half  this  number  received  remuneration  in 
this  field.  Within  the  last  three  years  the 
five  leading  colleges  of  Buffalo  have  instruc- 
ted more  young  men  and  women  in  short- 
hand than  in  ten  years  previously. 

*'  The  steady  demand  for  this  class  of  help 
is  not  alone  due  to  the  natural  growth  and 
business  requirements  of  progressive  Buf- 
falo, but  to  the  fact  that  for  some  time  past 


the  young  aspiring  stenographer,  in  order  to 
appear  brighter  than  classmates  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  positions  paying  what 
they  naturally  expected  to  receive,  and  what 
they  had  been  told  by  college  professors 
would  be  paid,  have  accepted  salaries  so 
ridiculously  low  that  every  business  man  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  steno- 
grapher can  be  secured  for  from  |8  to  |io 
per  week,  and  after  arriving  at  this  con- 
clusion they  oflTer  applicants  $5  per  week. 

**  About  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  stenogra- 
phers of  Buffalo  are  ladies,  and  about  400  of 
the  fair  sex  are  employed  in  five  of  the 
principal  buildings  in  the  business  centre. 

"Stenographers  are  not  taught  as  thor- 
oughly to-day  as  formerly.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  about  ninety  per  cent,  are  not 
required  to  do  other  than  the  routine  work 
of  an  amanuensis,  and  therefore  can  getalong^ 
with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  art.  This  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  acceptance  of  two  or 
three  very  incomplete  systems  of  shorthand 
by  the  public,  who  are  satisfied  to  learn  a 
system  of  shorthand  that  merely  enables 
them  to  hold  secondary  positions.  The 
colleges  of  Buffalo  turn  out  from  75  to 
100  shorthand  writers  every  year. 

**The  organization  of  the  Buffalo  steno- 
graphers is  a  step  in  the  right  direction."  — 
Buffalo  Commercial  of  August  17th. 


Thome's  Practical  Court 

Reporting. 

A  new  edition  of  Thome* s  ^^  Practical 
Court  Reporting**  is  just  issued  from  the 
press  of  the  Phonographic  Institute,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  This  well-known  book  had 
a  very  favorable  reception,  and  the  first  edi- 
tion was  soon  exhausted.  Mr.  Thorne  is  the 
editor  of  the  Law  Reporter's  Department  of 
The  Stenographer,  and  is  not  only  an  ex- 
pert reporter,  but  also  a  first-class  attorney. 
What  he  has  to  say,  therefore,  is  of  the  ut- 
most value  to  the  aspiring  amateur  short- 
hand writer.  The  book  is  advertised  on 
another  page  of  this  magazine. 


We  learn  that  Mr.  Douglass  Stewart,  who 
has  been  indentified  with  the  stenographers 
of  Philadelphia,  is  about  to  leave  for  England 
to  locate  permanently  in  London.  We  wish 
him  success  in  his  new  field  of  work. 
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Official  Reporting  in  France. 

Fifty-one  caHdtdates  assembled  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  Palais  Bc^rbon  tp  compete  for 
one  of  the  vacant  posts  in  the  steno^^raphic 
corps  of  the  Chamber.  Their  examination 
furnishes  the  occasion  to  say  a  word  upon 
tbi  ingenious  service  which  permits  every- 
body to  assist  at  the  legislative  debates  while 
seated  at  home  in  his  arm-chair. 

The  first  serious  application  of  stenogra- 
phy for  the  reproduction  of  parliamentary 
debates  dates  back  as  far  as*  1830.  One  of 
the  few  surviving  reporters  of  this  time  is 
Mr.  Lagache,  who  was  for  nearly  fifty  years 
attached  to  the  official  services.  His  com« 
patriots  of  the  Oise  sent  him  to  the  Senate 
in  1879.  His  colleague  was  Mr.  Flocon, 
Blinister  of  Commerce  in  1848. 

Abroad  a  considerable  number  of  cele- 
bcated  men  began  life  in  this  modest  pro- 
fession. In  England  we  find  Charles  Dickens, 
Lord  Campbell  and  John  Payne  Collier. 

Th6  verbatim  report    published  by  the 
Oficiel  is  the  result  of  a  division  of  work 
carried  to  its  extreme  limits,  {not  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  the  fatigue  which  it  occasions,  but 
00  account  of  the    necessity  to  give  the 
speeches  to  the  printers  about  as  soon  as 
tfaey  are  pronounced.     Twelve    stenogra- 
phers succeed  each  other  every  two  min- 
ute at  the  foot  of  the  tribune.     The  editing 
in  dear  style  of  each  one  of  these  **  takes  " 
requires  from  eight  to  ten  times  as  much 
time  as  the  ' '  take  "  itself.    When  it  is  termi- 
nied  the  stenographer  returns  to  the  desk 
to  "take  '*  for  two  more  minutes,  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  stssion,   which  is  com- 
pletely written  out   about  twenty  minutes 
after  the  adjournment.    Another  stenogra- 
pher called  the  "  reviser  "  takes  check  notes 
for  a  quarter  Qf  an  hour,  in  order  to  have  a 
dear  understanding  of  the  discussion,  so 
fet  he  can  dovetail  the  takes  of  his  col- 
leajnies  and  fill  in  the  gaps. 
In  addition  to  the  embarassment  of  the 
jBBi  who,  after  having  assisted  at  the  dis- 
sion,  for  example,  of  an  interpolation 
fxm  the  Dahomey  question,  returns  after 
reoty  minutes    to    hear  a  discussion  on 
mething  else,  there  is  the  difficulty  and 
ten  the  impossibility  of  following  some 
Rttors.     Mr.  Deroulede,  for   instance,  is 
mtakable  "  for  most  stenographers  on  ac- 
nmt  of  the  irregularity  and  the  rapidity  of 


his  utterance,  which  attains  the  maximum 
of  human  force  (240  words  a  minute),  while 
the  average  rate  of  speed  is  iSo  words,  and 
represents  seventeen  or  eighteen  lines  .of 
the  Officiel.  Mr.  Clemenceau  is  also  very 
difficult,  while  Mr.  de  Freycinet  and  Mr. 
Rouvier  spare  the  reporters  by  their  uni- 
formity. 

The  reviser  is  also  charged  with  the  cor- 
rection  of  the  proofs,  and  his  work  is  ^me- 
times  prolonged  until  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, owing  to  the  alterations  in  manuscript 
of  the  speakers,  who  often  go  beyond  the 
delay  of  midnight  allowed  them  by  the 
rule.  It  is,  however,  his  duty  to  suppress 
all  abusive  corrections  or  alterations,  and  to 
give  the  matter  its  final  revision. 

The  recruiting  of  the  stenographers  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  The  competent  men  are 
so  rare  that  the  Chamber  has  been  obliged 
to  extend  the  age  for  admission  to  the  com- 
petive  examination  to  forty- five  years.  The 
salary  varies  from  4,000  to  8,000  frs.  The 
work  is  very  arduous.  It  requires  a  tension 
of  the  mind  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
idea,  and  during  the  last  few  years  there 
occurred  in  the  staff  of  the  Chamber  four 
cases  of  mental  failure  and  two  cases  of 
blindness.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  a  considerable  number  of  these  valu- 
able functionaries  must  pay  their  tribute  to 
the  writers'  cramp.— Am  Figaro, 


1404  Columbus  Memorial  Bl'dg., 

Chicago,  July  30,  1894. 
Edtfor Thk  Stenographer: 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  a  suggestion  to 
offer  which  I  think  can  be  utilized  advantage* 
ously  by  court  stenographers  in  taking 
expert  medical  testimony.  It  is  this:  In 
nearly  all  of  our  modem  systems  of  short- 
hand, a/ifyf  i/ifyf  and  arify,  are  expressed 
by  disjoining  the  consonants  that  come 
before  them,  as  for  example,  V  :  N-  venality, 
sT  :  B-  stability,  and  B-Ra  :  B-  barbarity. 
Now,  why  not  make  use  of  the  same  princi- 
ple in  writing  such  words  as  appendicitis, 
meningitis,  phlebitis,  csecitis,  pericarditis, 
etc.  I  consider  it  a  valuable  expedient,  and 
have  used  it  in  medical  reporting  for  years. 
It  fadlitates  speed,  and  does  not  interfere 
with  legibility  in  the  least. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Dictated).  W.  Whitford. 
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Under  the  New  Tariff. 

The  duties  on  typewriting  and  steno- 
graphic supplies  will  be  as  follows  : 

^21.  Ink  and  ink  powders,  printers'  ink, 
and  all  other  ink  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  twenty- five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

^J77.  Manufactured  articles  or  wares,  not 
specially  provided  tor  in  this  Act,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  any  metal,  and  whether 
partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  thirty- five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

^307.  Papers  known  commercially  as  copy- 
ing paper,  filtering  paper,  silver  paper  and 
tissue  paper,  white,  printed  or  colored,  made 
up  in  copying  books,  reams,  or  in  any  other 
form,  thirty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  albu- 
menized  or  sensitized  paper  and  writing 
paper  and  envelopes  embossed,  engraved, 
printed  or  ornamented,  thirty  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

^308.  Parchment  papers,  and  surface- 
coated  papers,  and  manufactures  thereof, 
cardboards,  and  photograph,  autograph, 
and  scrap  albums,  wholly  or  partially  manu- 
factured, thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Lithographic  prints  from  either  stone  or 
zinc,  bound  or  unbound  (except  cigar  labels 
and  bands,  lettered  or  blank,  music,  and 
illustrations  when  forming  a  part  of  a  periodi- 
cal or  newspaper  and  accompanying  the 
same,  or  if  bound  in,  or  forming  part  of 
printed  books),  on  paper  or  other  material 
not  exceeding  eight-thousandths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  twenty  cents  per  pound  ;  on 
paper  or  other  material  exceeding  eight- 
thousandths  of  an  inch  and  not  exceeding 
twenty-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  exceeding  thirty-five  square  inches  cut- 
ting size  in  dimensions,  eight  cents  per 
pumid  ;  prints  exceeding  eight- thousandths 
of  an  inch  and  not  exceeding  twenly- 
iJiuusandtlis  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  not 
exceeding  thirty-five  square  inches  cutting 
size  in  dimensions,  five  cents  per  pound.; 
lithographic  prints  from  either  stone  or  zinc 
on  cardboard  or  other  material,  exceeding 
twenty-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
six  cents  per  |X)und ;  lithographic  cigar 
labels  and  bands,  lettertrd  or  blank,  printed 
from  either  stone  or  zinc,  if  printed  in  less 
tlian  ten  colors,  but  not  including  bronze  or 
metal  leaf  printing,  twenty  cents  per  pound  ; 
if  printed  in  ten  or  more  colors,  or  in  bronze 
printing,  but  not  including  metal  leaf  print- 


ing, thirty  cents  per  pound ;  if  printed  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  forty  cents 
per  pound. 

^311.  Blank  books  of  all  kii^ds,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  books,  including 
pamphlets  and  engravings,  bound  or  un- 
bound, photographs,  etchings,  maps,  music, 
charts,  and  all  printed  matter  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 
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THE  "  FRKB  LIST  "  CONTAINS  THE 
FOLLOWING  : 

1[4io.  Books,  engravings,  photographs, 
bound  or  unbound,  etchings,  music,  maps 
-and  charts,  which  shall  have  been  printed 
more  than  twenty  years  at  the  date  of  im- 
portation, and  all  hydrographic  charts  and 
scientific  books  and  periodicals  devoted  to 
original  scientific  research,  and  publications 
issued  for  their  subscribers  by  scientific  and 
literary  associations  or  academies,  or  publi- 
cations of  individuals  for  gratuitous  private 
circulation  and  public  documents  issued  by 
foreign  governments. 

1[4ii.  Books  and  pamphlets  printed  ex- 
clusively in  languages  other  than  English  ; 
also  books  and  music,  in  raised  print,  used 
exclusively  by  the  blind. 

1F4I2.  Books,  engravings,  photographs, 
etchings,  bound  or  unbound,  maps  and 
charts  imported  by  authority  or  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States  or  for  the  use  of  the 
Library  ©f  Congress. 

II413.  Books,  maps,  music,  lithographic 
prints  and  charts,  specially  imported,  not 
more  than  two  copies  in  any  one  invoice,  in 
good  faith,  for  the  us<»of  any  society  incor- 
porated or  established  for  educational,  philo- 
sophical, literary  or  religious  purposes,  or 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  or 
for  the  us«  or  by  order  of  any  colies:e, 
academy,  school  or  seminary  of  learning  in 
the  United  States,  or  any  State  or  public 
library,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

^414.  Books,  libraries,  usual  furniture, 
and  similar  household  effects  of  persons  or 
families  from  foreign  countries,  if  actually 
used  abroad  by  them  not  less  than  one  year, 
and  nut  intended  for  any  other  person  or 
persons,  nor  for  sale. 

11548.  Manuscripts. 

11562.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  ;  but 
the  term  *'  periodicals  "  as  herein  used  shall 
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be  understood  to  embrace  only  unlwund  or 
paper-covered  publications,  containing^  cur- 
rent literature  of  the  day  and  issued  regu- 
larly at  stated  periods,  as  weekly,  monthly, 
or  quarterly. 


Shorthand  at  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Slenography  and  typewriting  will  be 
taught  at  Cobleskill  High  School  the  coming 
year,  the  Board  of  Education  having  secured 
the  services  of  Miss  Susan  Chesebro  as 
instructor.  Miss  Chesebro  has  had  an 
experience  of  several  years  in  both  ste- 
nography and  typewriting  in  New  York 
Giy. 


How  it  is  Appreciated. 

Dear  Mr.  Hemperly  :  I  have  to  inform 
you  that  on  and  after  September  ist,  my 
address  will  be  Room  No.  i,  Temple  Bar, 
Qncinnati,  Ohio,  to  which  place  kindly  send 
my  Stenographer. 

So  f»r  as  I  am  now  able  to  tell  I  will  be 
associated  with  Mr.  H.  H.  Grant,  a  gentle- 
man of  that  city.  We  will  engage  in  report- 
ing, and  conduct  a  copying  office  in  connec- 
tion therewith. 

The  Stenographer  is  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  any  shorthand  periodical  of  which 
!  have  knowledge.  After  reading  it  I  feel 
like  working,  and  do  work  with  renewed 
vigor  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  its  receipt. 
The  articles  of  such  men  as  Kendrick  C. 
Hill  just  lift  one  "  out  of  his  boots."  The 
influence  of  his  monthly  contributions  look- 
ii^  to  more  and  more  earnest  application  on 
our  part  is  identical  to  that  of  Mr.  Brown's 
recent  article  on  *'  Does  the  Stenographer 
need  an  Agile  Hand  ?  "  This  is  the  spirit — 
tlic  spirit  of  love  for  our  work,  of  constant 
study  and  improvement  day  by  day,  and 
every  day — this  is  the  spirit  we  young  ste- 
^logjaphers  most  need. 

You,  by  your  most  excellent  magazine, 
are  giving  us  that  encouragement,  informa- 
tioa  and  energy,  which,  with  due  diligence 
on  oar  part,  will  make  us  capable  of  per- 
ibnning  that  high  class  of  labor  to  which  we 
aH  aspire. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  The 
Stenographer,  I  am, 

Truly  yours, 

R.  S.  C.  Hutchinson. 


©fpGS,  Personal  and 
©tl^erWis^,  Association 
Jl^Ws  and  (^orffspond^nce 

The  Conde  Typewriter  Co.  will  remove 
from  New  Haven  to  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Clark  Business  College  and  School 
of  Shorthand,  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  was  recently 
opened  with  fifty  enrolled  students. 

Operators  and  dealers  will  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  communicate  with  Bo  wen 
&  Son,  Springfield,  Mass.,  with  reference 
to  the  specialities  they  offer. 

The  makers  of  the  **  Rapid  Writer  Foun- 
tain Pen,"  Lock  Box  606,  Washington, 
D.  C,  will  give  readers  of  The  Stenogra- 
pher ^i/ree  trial  before  final  purchase. 

The  editor  took  a  vacation  of  two  weeks, 
last  month.  If  our  readers  discover  any 
defects,  they  will  understand  the  cause. 
Zjfok  out  for  good  things  next  month. 

We  desire  to  send  a  copy  of  The  Steno- 
grapher to  every  stenographer,  shorthand 
school,  typewriter  office,  as  well  as  station- 
ers and  dealers  in  shorthand  and  typewrit- 
ing supplies.  We  will  pay  liberally  for 
good  lists. 

Carter,  Dinsmorb  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
the  well-known  manufacturers  of  typewriter 
ribbons,  carbon  papers,  inks,  erasers,  etc., 
offer  very  liberal  inducements  to  operators 
and  others  to  canvass  for  their  goods.  They 
also  manufacture  **Carter*s  Patent  Reel," 
the  use  of  which  will  enable  operators  to 
attach  ribbons  to  the  machine  quickly  and 
without  soiling  the  fingers.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

The  following  from  the  Topeka  Kansas 
Capitaly  August  yth"*  will  be  of  interest  to 
eastern  court  reporters. 

C.  H.  Nettles  of  this  city,  one  of  the  leading 
shorthand  reporters  in  the  State,  has  gone 
to  Niagara  Falls  to  report  the  arguments  in 
a  railroad  arbitration  case  between  the  east- 
ern roads.  Mr.  Nettles  was  at  Chicago  a 
few  weeks  ago  reporting  the  evidence  in  the 
case.  The  attorneys  in  the  case  say  that 
Mr.  Nettles  work  at  Chicago  is  the  finest 
piece  of  reporting  they  had  ever  seen.  The 
significance  is  in  the  fact  that  eastern  roads 
send  to  Topeka  for  a  reporter,  and  such  is 
highly  complimentary  to  Mr.  Nettles*  profi- 
ciency as  a  reporter. 
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Mr.  E.  H.  Mayhew,  for  a  number  of 
years  manager  of  the  Smith-Premier  branch 
office  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  left  the  employ 
of  that  company  and  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  representative  of  the  Rockwell  & 
Rupel  Co.,  214  South  Thirteenth  Street,  in 
the  above  named  city. 

The  Omaha  Typewriter  Exchange  is  the 
name  of  a  new  firm  located  at  214  South 
Thirteenth  Street,  Omaha,  Neb.,  being  suc- 
cessors to  the  typewriting  department  of  the 
Megeath  Stationery  Co.,  and  doing  a  general 
buying,  selling,  exchanging,  repairing  and 
renting  typewriters  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Longley,  Court  Reporter 
in  Los  Angeles,  is  spending  his  vacation 
of  a  month  on  an  excursion  with  his  wife 
and  another  couple,  to  the  Gen.  Grant  Park 
of  Big  Trees.  Part  of  this  trip  will  be  in  a 
spring  wagon,  with  camping  outfit  and  cook. 
Another  portion  astride  of  burros  up  King's 
River  Canyon  to  Mt.  Whitney,  the  scenery 
of  which  is  grand,  if  not  superior  to  the 
Yosemite  Valley.  Eight  years  ago  this  jun- 
ior of  the  Longley  family  was  compelled  to 
leave  Richmond,  Va.,  on  account  of  the 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  and  threatened 
consumption,  and  followed  his  father  to 
California  in  order  to  save  his  life.  Such 
woodland  and  mountain  excursions  as  the 
above  once  or  twice  a  year  are  preferable  to 
Doctor's  visits,  but  possibly  not  less  ex- 
pensive. 

Publisher's  Notes. 

Terms  op  Subscription.  To  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  one  copy, 
one  year,  postpaid,  in  advance,  |i.oo. 

To  Foreign  Countries  belonging  to  the 
Postal  Union,one  copy,oneyear,postpaid,in  ad- 
vance, |i .25  =«  ss.  =  6.25  francs  =  7.25  lire  =  3 
fiorins  =  a.o8  yens  =  5  marks  -=  7.60  pesetas.- 

Subscriptions  will  commence  with  the  cur- 
rent issue. 

Renew  as  early  possible  in  order  to  avoid  a 
break  in  the  receipt  of  the  numbers. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
will  please  give  us  the  name  of  the  old  post  of- 
fice as  well  as  the  new  one,  and  notice  should 
be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  change  is  desired. 


The  Stenographer  can  be  obtained  from 
newsdealers  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  only  from 
such  parties  as  we  believe  to  be  truly  reliable. 
Copy  for  advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by 
the  15th  of  the  month  prior  to  publication.  Va- 
cant positions  and  rates  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation. 


Patents  Obtained. 

522,849.    T.  McCarty,  Boston,  Mass.    Desk. 

522,860,  W.  D.  Slayton,  Henrietta,  Texas. 
Fileor  Bill  Book. 

522,751.  D.  C.  Demarest,  Chicago,  111.  Foun- 
tain Pen. 

523,010.  S.  W.  Ruseel,  N.  Y.  C.  Fountain 
Ink  Well. 

523,028.  J.  N.  Williams,  Newark,  N.  J.  Type- 
writing Machine. 

523,556.  George  T.  Tewksbury,  Kansas. 
Coin  Operating  Mechanism  for  Phonographs. 

523,623.  C.  W.  Corey,  Middleborough,  Mass. 
Line  Spacing  Device  for  Typewriting  Machines. 

523,906.  John  Rush  Norwich,  Conn.  Copy 
Holder. 

423.754.  M.  E.  Stevenson,  Boston,  Mass. 
Combined  Letter-file  and  Press. 

523,748.  T.  H.  Macdonald,  Bridgeport,  Conn . 
Coin-controlled  Phonograph. 

523,751.  M.  Peabody,  N.  Y.  C.  Canceling 
Stamp. 

523.777-  C.  A.  Pickup,  Shelhyville,  Tenn. 
Rubber  Stamp. 

523,786.  O.  Cohn,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Type- 
writing Machine. 

523,788.  H.  E.  Griffith,  Wollaston,  Mass. 
Typewriting  Machine. 

523,698.  H.  L.  Wagner,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Typewriting  Machine. 

524,276.  R.  G.  Hopkins,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Machine  for  Inking  Ribbons  for  Typewriting^ 
Machines. 

524,290.  A.  T.  Vigneron,  Providence,. R.  I. 
Typewriting  Machine. 

522,804.  H.  T.  Smith,  Pawtucket,  R.  i. 
Fountain  Pen. 

522,653.  E.  S.  Crandell,  Parish,  N.  Y.  Type- 
writing Machine. 

522,251.  L.  G.  Fouse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Calendar  Holder. 

522,237.  D.  Sexton,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  File 
Case. 

522,482.  E.  P.  McCullum,  David  City,  Neb. 
Pen  Holder. 

522,221.  S.  J.  Lucashevski,  Racine,  Wis» 
Knockdown  Table. 

522,467.    R.  S.  Hall,  N.  Y.  C.    Rubber  Stamp, 

522,285.  C.  H.  Boynton,  Oakland,  Cat. 
Typewriting  Machine. 

522,333.  G.  W.  N.  Yost,  N.  Y.  C.  Type- 
writing Machine. 

Information  regarding  any  of  the  above 
patents,  or  copies  of  the  same,  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  Joseph  L.  Atkins, 
Patent  Lawyer,  No.  930  P  Street,  Washing^, 
ton,  D.  C. 
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Acquirements  of  Amanuenses. 

By  Kendrick  C.  Hill, 
117  Duane  Street,  New  York, 

CHAPTER   VI. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  LETTER-WBITING. 

'  7Tu  fti/  ii  llu  grand  connecting  link  of  all  Irani- 
tiani.  0/  all  nrgotialions.  Thoir  t<,ho  arc  alisinl, 
.(,  ^n,  become  prcuni  .■  •!  is  Ike  consalation  0/ 

ETTE;RS.  — Not  BeUes-Leltres, 
"the  beautiful  in  literature,"  but 
Business  Letters,  the  profoundly 
practical  and  profitable  prosaics 
in  the  commercial  literature  of 
lis  busy  business  age. 

Letters. — Not  the  plodding  performance  of 
le  old  goose-quill  and  the  courier,  but  the 
rofuse  product  of  myriads  of  ghb  tongues. 
It  through  the  process  of  shorthand  and 
pewriting,  "  Uncle  Sam's"  mails,  etc.,  so 
iried  and  extensive  in  course  of  manu- 
cture,  from  the  dictated  words,  the  swift- 
ent  shorthand -pencil,  the  ticking  type, 
e  copying  press,  the  wonderful  wizard-tike 
ndings  of  their  winged  flight  to  a  far-off 
sitnation,  and,  after  delivery  with  such 
ift  dispatch,  the  extent  and  eflect  of  their 
Huence,  ofttinies  marvelous  and  mighty, 
er  those  with  whom  they  come  in  conisct 
lough  as  unconscious  as  we  apparently 
;  of  the  peculiar  permanency  and  perme- 
ng  power  of  our  individual  iiifiuence,  for 
od  or  for  ill,  in  our  every  word  and  act), 
d  then  the  rapt  repose  due  to  lives  of 
>se1ess  energy  and  activity,  as  a  fitting 
ale- 


Letters. — The  impersonal  embassies 
iious  and  unnumbered,  which  fash ic 
tune  and  Tate  of  modern  mankind. 


ubi- 


Letters. — The  omniscient,  omnipotent  and 
omnipresent  agents  of  earth  and  sea,  whose 
unparalleled  and  unapproachable  record  as 
ambassadors  and  performers  requires  their 
recognition  as  the  breath  of  modem  business 
life,  without  which  it  would  cease  to  exist, 
constraining  us  to  confer  upon  them  the 
title  of  the  wide-a-wake  wonder-workers  0/ 
the  world. 

Therefore,  the  occupation  of  the  commer 
cial  stenographer  typewriter  is  a  prodigious 
and  prolific  one,  in  manufactnring  these 
multitudinous  messages  and  starting  them 
on  their  world-wide  erudite  errands  of  enter- 
prise, to  the  amazing  advancement  of  com- 


A  Letter  is  a  written  communication  from 
one  person  to  another. 

Letters  are  of  nine  kinds  ; 

(i)  Didactic  Letters,  which  are  intended 
to  instruct ;  e.  g.,  tlie  famous  book  on  Eti- 
quette, by  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  his  son.  Many  of  "Bob"  Bur- 
dette's  wisest  and  wittiest  writings  take  the 
same  form. 

(2I  News  Letters,  or  com mimicat ions  to 
newspapers.  Some  of  the  finest  liviug  writ- 
ers make  letter-writing  a  profession,  and 
are  engaged  in  correspondence  with  large 
metropolitan  journals.  They  write  chiefly 
upon  current    events    in  politics,   religion, 

(3)  Official  Letters  between  public  men. 

(4)  Letters  of  Business,  which  are  of  vast 
importance,  on  account  of  the  interests 
involved  in  them.  The  business  character 
of  a  firm  is  judged  from  the  appearance  of 
its    correspondence.    Poor   spelling,    poor 

poor  taste  in  expressing 
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thought  in  letters,  interfere  with  success  in 
the  commercial  world  now-a-days,  and 
great  losses  result  from  carelessness  in  cor- 
respondence. 

Hence,  commercial  correspondence  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  of  a  commercial 
science f  and  with  all  the  dexterity  and  skill 
exercised  in  the  world  of  business  to-day,  in 
various  forms,  leller-wriling  occupies  the 
premier  place.  Letters  are  the  light  of  the 
commercial  worlds  as  the  sun  is  of  the  dear 
old  world  itself,  and  the  pqtency  of  the 
former  in  its  sphere  is  hardly  less  than  that 
of  the  latter. 

(5)  Letters  of  Friendship^  the  parts  of 
which  are  determined  by  the  relations  of  the 
parties  to  each  other. 

(6)  Letters  of  Introduction,  commending 
one  we  know  to  another,  usually  a  friend  to 
another  friend  at  a  distance,  after  the  man- 
ner that  we  would  introduce  them  to  each 
other,  were  they  in  our  immediate  presence. 
Of  course,  in  either  a  verbal  or  written  intro- 
duction it  is  implied  that  we  vouch  for  the 
character  of  the  parties,  but  in  writing  an 
introduction  we  have  need  to  be  exceedingly 
careful. 

(7)  Letters  of  Condolence  to  our  dear 
friends  in  affliction,  expressing  our  sincere 
sympathy. 

(8)  Letters  of  Congratulation,  wherein  we 
profess  pleasure  at  the  success  or  happiness 
of  our  friends  ;  or  it  may  be  because  of  some 
event  of  good  fortune  to  both  parties,  or  the 
community  at  large. 

(9)  Notes,  which  are  short  letters  limited 
to  a  single  point  of  business. 

«       «       « 

Some  of  the  chief  requisites  of  a  letter  : 
(i)  Form. 

(2)  Spelling. 

(3)  Typewriting  or  penmanship. 

(4)  Choosing  the  exact  word  for  the  exact 
thought. 

(5)  Building  the  words  into  correct  sen- 
tences. 

(6)  Capitalization. 

(7)  Punctuation. 

*        »        » 

It  has  been  wisely  said  : 

'*The  best  pen  is  that  with  which  you  can 
write  the  best,  whether  gold,  steel,  or  a 
*  gray  goose-quill.'  " 

"The  best  ink  is  one  that  flows  readily, 
and  when  dry  becomes  a  permanent  black." 


"The  best  paper  is  that  with  a  surface 
that  pleases  the  writer  and  encourages  him 
to  do  good  work." 

These  trite  sayings  sound  well  as  "has 
beens,"  plucked  from  literature  "pretty 
near  but  not  quite  "  co-temporaneous  with 
"  the  song  of  songs,  which  is  Solomon's :" 

"The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth;  the 
time  of  the^inging  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land." 

But  to-day  it  is  something  like  this  : 

The  buzz  of  business  appears  on  the  earth  ; 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  typewriters  is  cotne^ 
and  the  voice  of  letters  is  heard  in  our  land. 

So  that  we  would  suggest : 

The  best  tj'pewriter  ; 

The  best  typewriter  ribbon  ; 

The  best  typewriter  paper. 
Is  that  which  pleases  the  typewriter  best 
and  is  productive  of  best  results.    We  dare 
not  discriminate  further  than  this. 


''  International  Clinics. 


>i 
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By  Harry  Mills. 
HE  Internationa]  Clinics," an  il- 
lustrated volume  of  350  pages,  is 
published    quarterly  in    book 
form  by  the  well-known  publish- 
ers, The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  is  composed  of   clinical 
lectures  delivered  by  the  most  prominent 
Professors  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Germany,  as  well  as  the  United 
States  and  Canada.    The  editor-in-chief  of 
this  publication  is  Dr.  Judson  Daland,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  held 
this  position  for  nearly    three  years,   and 
whose    valuable  contributions  to    medical 
science  for  the  past  decade  have  already 
procured  for  him  an  international  reputation, 
and  he  is  assisted  in  the  editorial  work  by 
Dr.  David  W.  Finlay,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
and  Dr.  J.  Mitchell  Bruce,  of  London,  Eng- 
land, assistant  editors,  and  Dr.  Joseph  P. 
Tunis,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
associate  editor.      The  book    will  shortly 
complete  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence, 
fifteen  volumes  having  already  been  issued, 
and  it  is  to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  of  the    late  Dr.  John   M. 
Keating,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  as 
well  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  contributions 
they  have  secured,  that  the  "  Clinics"  owes 
the  high  standard  it  holds  among  medical 
publications  at  the  present  day. 
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Jl  galley  proof  for  this  publication  is  read 
r  times,  (i)  by  the  publishers'  proof 
ier;  (3)  by  the  author ;  (3)  by  the  asso- 
e  editor,  and  (4}  by  the  editor  himself. 
;  whole  is  then  re-read  in  page  proof  by 
N  of  these  gentlemen,  except  the  author, 
is  finally  read  in  cast  proof,  so  thai  every 
iible  precaution  is  taken  against  errors 
'ping  into  the  volume. 
he  authors  receive  three  dollars  per 
ted  page  of  45a  words  for  their  contribu- 
s,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  volume  con- 
ing their  lecture,  and  any  illustrations 
'may  send  are  reproduced  by  the  pub- 
Ts  free  of  expense  to  the  authors.  Re- 
furnished in  lieu  of 
but  the  "  Clinics  "  being 
pyrighted  book,  the  publishers  are  loath 
i  this. 

le  procuring  of  lectures  for  this  publica- 
aecessiiates  the  constant  employment 

lai^e  corps  of  stenographers,  who  re- 
these  clinical  lectures,  and  furnish  type- 
en  copies  of  the  same  in  duplicate  to 
publishers,  for  which  they  receive  the 
imary  stenographers'  charge  of  twenty- 
cents  per  one  hundred  words.  Oc- 
■nally  authors  find  it  more  convenient 
ive  their  dictation  in  their  office,  and, 
I  this  occurs,  the  stenographers'  find 
work  greatly  simpliRed. 
e  proper  reporting  of  medical  clinics  is 
inch  of  work  in  stenography  but  little 
rstood.  The  lecturer's  speed  may  not 
ilute  any  serious  difficulty,  but  the 
neology  is  so  different  from  ordinary  or 

reportorial  work  that  the  stenogra- 
frequently  finds  his  pen  falters  by  the 
ide.  Medical  science  has  its  own  vo- 
ary,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
lenographer  who  proposes  to  devote 
:lf  to  medical  reporting  should  devote 

time  to  the  study  of  its  technical 
,  and  their  definitions.  The  obtaining 
i  information  isaratherdiflicult  matter, 
ere  is  no  one  place  where  it  may  be 
..    The  best  plan  is  to  request  a  phy- 

to  give  references  to  ten  or  twelve 
s  on  as  many  subjects,  which  should 
refully  read,  and  each  technical  word 
illy  studied,  not  only  as  regards  its 
le  but  also  its  etymology  and  definition. 
ps  no  publication  could  be  more  use- 
r  tbis  purpose  than  any  of  the  vol- 
of  the  ,"  International  Clinics,"  com- 


prismg,  as  it  does,  all  the  branches  of  medi- 
cal science.  One  volume  would  contain 
most  of  the  terms  that  would  be  required 
for  ordinary  medical  reporting,  and  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  its  pages  would  more  than 
repay  any  prospective  medical  reporter. 

When  clinical  lectures  are  reported  for 
the  medical  press,  the  subject  matter  must 
be  re-arranged  for  the  reading  public ;  there- 
fore, a  verbatim  report  is,  as  a  rule,  unfit  for 
publication  until  it  has  received  careful 
revision.  The  clinician  presents  the  sub- 
ject to  his  hearers,  who,  of  course,  are  stu- 
dents of  several  grades  in  the  study  of  medi- 
citie,  in  a  somewhat  diflerent  fashion  from 
that  which  is  required  for  the  readers  of  the 
"International  Clinics,"  repetition,  not  in- 
frequently being  necessary,  which,  o(  course, 
must  be  excluded  from  the  stenc^raphers' 
report.  Then,  too,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  language  employed  partakes  of 
colloquialisms  which  must  be,  in  part,  modi- 
fled.  This  part  of  the  work  is  particularly 
difficult,  and  requires  considerable  judgment 
and  a  certain  amount  of  medical  knowledge. 

When  the  reporter  has  prepared  his  notes 
in  the  manner  indicated,  he  submits  one  of 
his  typewritten  copies  to  the  author  for  his 
revision,  prior  to  sending  it  to  the  editor, 
and  the  other  copy  is  sent  Co  the  publishers, 
the  stenographer  adding  the  author's  cor- 
rections. The  copy  sent  to  the  editor  is  at 
once  carefully  read  and  estimated,  and  filed 
away  under  the  particular  branch  of  the 
medical  science  to  which  it  belongs  to  await 
publication  in  one  of  the  forthcoming  vol- 
umes of  the  "  International  Clinics." 

An  Index  by  Slips. 

(Miss)  E.  G,  Fowlhr, 

fT  is  often  the  case  that  the  miscel- 
laneous office-work  which  the  sten- 
ographer is  called  on  to  do  in 
connection  with  shorthand  will  in- 
clude indexing.  If  the  hst  is  short,  it 
is  easy  to  sort  the  entries  by  running  the 
eye  over  it ;  but  if  these  are  numerous,  and 
especially  if  they  are  to  be  listed  by  number 
or  date  instead  of  alphabetically,  this  be- 
comes confusing,  and  unless  the  utmost  care 
is  taken,  some  mistake  will  be  made  which 
will  necessitate  going  over  the  ground 
again.  The  easiest — and,  probably,  taking 
one    time    with    another,    the    quickest — 
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method  is  to  make  a  rough  copy  of  the  list 
by  slips,  and  afterward  a  final  copy  from 
this. 

I  will  illustrate  by  an  example.  Let  us 
say  that  the  following  list  of  names  is  handed 
in  for  indexing :  **  Cyrus  A.  Grant,  Berthier 
&  Co.,  W.  F.  &  John  Barnes  Co.,  D.  &  S. 
Wyman,  L.  F.  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  Joseph 
King,  The  Norris  Peters  Company."  Now, 
let  the  names  be  printed  one  below  the 
other,  in  the  order  given,  and  the  paper  cut 
into  slips  with  one  name  on  each  and  with  a 
margin  of  an  inch  or  so  at  each  end.  These 
are  then  laid  out  on  a  sheet  of  brown  paper, 
in  alphabetical  order  (assuming  that  to  be 
the  system),  with  at  least  the  width  of  one 
slip  between,  and  fastened  merely  by  a  dot 
of  gum  or  paste  under  the  margin.  The 
stenographer  then  revises  and  corrects  any 
mistakes.  We  will  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  she  finds  she  has  inadvertently  entered 
**The  Norris  Peters  Company,"  under  *'N," 
instead  of  *T."  In  that  case,  she  has  only 
to  pull  off  the  faulty  slip  and  prepare  another 
in  its  stead  Also,  it  appears,  say,  that  the 
entry  of  **  Gale  &  Mayer  "  was  overlooked 
in  collecting  the  data  ;  this  is  now  brought 
to  be  added,  and  the  broad  space  between 
the  names  gives  room  to  insert  it.  The  list 
will  then  appear  in  form  about  as  follows  : 

Barnes  (W.  F.  &  John)  Co. 

Berthier  &  Co. 

Cosgrove  (L.  F.)  &  Co. 

Gale  &  Myers. 

Grant,  Cyrus  A. 

King,  Joseph 

Peters  (The  Norris)  Company. 

Wyman,  D.  &  S. 

If  there  should  be  many  supplementary 
names  instead  of  one,  so  that  the  blanks 
will  not  hold  them  all,  the  slips  can  easily  be 
detached  and  moved  along ;  or,  if  more  con- 
venient on  account  of  their  forming  a  group, 
the  brown  sheet  can  be  cut  in  two  and 
spliced.  In  short,  by  manipulation  after  this 
fashion,  any  number  of  alterations  can  be 
handily  made,  and  there  then  remains  only 
the  easy  task  of  making  a  fair  copy  from  the 
preliminary  one  thus  compiled. 

In  a  list  of  the  length  here  used  for  illus- 
tration, there  would  be,  of  course,  no  special 
call  for  this  gum-and-scissors  expedient ; 
but  where  dozens  of  names  or  dates  are 


involved  and  exact  sequence  is  demanded, 
it  will  be  evident  that  by  employing  it  the 
hand  is  made  to  save  the  brain  a  good  deal 
of  work,  the  fatigue  is  divided  between  the 
two,  and  the  whole  task  is  thus  made  much 
easier. 


Shorthand  and  Composition. 
W.  H.  Barlow. 

OW  is  it  that  so  few,  if  any, 
authors  use  shorthand  for  the 
purposes  of  composition  ? 

The  answer  is  that  the  Pit- 
man systems,  and  all  such  very 
brief  systems  of  shorthand  are,  in  fact,  too 
swift  for  man's  thought  in  composition,  as 
well  as  too  indefinite  and  uncertain  in  the 
matter  of  legibility. 

In  any  system,  suited  for  composition,, 
what  is  wanted  is  definiteness,  certainty,  and 
above  all,  legibility,  which  the  Pitman  sys- 
tems, and  others,  have  not— because  of  their 
abbreviating  devices,  their  numbers  of 
almost  arbitrary  word-signs,  their  three 
positions  with  respect  to  the  line  of  writing, 
and  their  generally  technical  character. 

A  system  suitable  for  correspondence  or 
composition  must,  when  written  in  full,  be 
about  four  times  as  quick  as  ordinary  writing, 
and  of  equal  legibility  to  ordinary  hand- 
writing.    It  must,  in  short,  be  as  nearly  as- 
possible,  akin  to  our  ordinary  handwriting. 
What  is  wanted  for  composition,  is  a  system 
neither  too  quick,  nor  too  uncertain,  as  are 
ordinary  systems  of  shorthand ;   nor    too 
slow,  lengthy  and  laborious,  as  is  our  ordi- 
nary   longhand — but    one    which    can     be 
exactly  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  average 
man,  for  formulating  his  thoughts  into  lan- 
guage.    Yet  it  must  also  be  a  system  which 
can  be  condensed  into  a  very  brief  style 
when  necessary.     Such  a  system  we  have 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  "Celestial  Writing," 


More  Truth. 

By  Old  Truth  Himself. 

No.  7. 

PUBTLESS,  all  persons  deeply- 
interested  in  the  past,  present, 
and  future  of  shorthand,  loolc 
forward  to  the  time  when  th^ 
great  majority  of  people  will 
understand  it.     If  that  time  ever  comes,  it 
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lot  be  (as  some  appear  to  think),  a  day 
>Mn  Cor  the  amanuensis  and  reporter  ; 
ather  a  day  of  rejoicing.    There  are 

uses  to  which  shorthand  may  be  put. 
simple  (act  that  nearly  every  person 
!s  mathematics  does  not  carry  with  it 
lerence  that  the  field  of  expert  account- 
rill  be  overcrowded.  The  more  people 
aie  who  study  shorthand  for  any  pur- 

the  greater  will  be  the  number  of 
duals  who  will  appreciate  it ;  and  the 
n  in  which  competent  amanuenses  and 
[frs  will  be  held  can  not  fail  to  advance 
;  proportion. 

;  danger  to  stenographic  interests  lies 
:  ignorance  of  the  masses  with  refer- 
:oiI.  He  who  thinks  a  stenographer 
'mere  machine,"  and  shorthand  easy 
jairement,  advertises  himself  as  being 
!  unfamiliar  with  the  conditions  and 
'eoients  attending  it.    This  goes  far  to 

that  all  intelligent  stenographers 
J  aim  to  hasten  the  day  when  a  more 
)1  comprehension  of  this  great  subject 
E  apparent.  Do  not  encourage  your 
s  to  study  shorthand  for  the  particular 
se  of  earning  money  by  its  use  ;  but 
■,  with  the  object  in  view  of  enlarging 
minds,  strengthening  their  memories, 
idding  to  their  list  of  private  accom- 
lents.  If  any  of  them  find  that  they 
ie  it  in  a  business  way  to  good  advan- 
they  will  need  no  guide  to  lead  them 
t  direction  ;  and  those  who  discover 
ibould  catalogue  it  with  Greek,  Latin 
Ugebra,  will  nevertheless  appreciate 
dditional  culture  it  will  confer  upon 

he  Tov/ndrow  Shorthand, 
are  in  receipt  ofa  very  interesting  com- 
ation  from  Mr.  Thomas  Towndrow, 
as  recetilly  had  another  very  severe 
of  the  grip,  but  is  now  somewhat  bet- 
iVe  made  a  notice  of  the  instruction 
by  his  daughter,  in  which  she  offers 
ent  opportunities  to  students  by  mail 
;ry  moderate  price.  Mr.  Towndrow, 
ibtedly,  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the 
irst.  to  advocate,  publish  and  put  into 
:e  the  method  of  phonetic  shorthand 
E  with  joined  vowels  Professor  Ever- 
r  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Geo.  R. 
p,  of  New  York,  have  both  enlarged 
the  idea  in  recent  years. 


The  Philosopher. 

From  the  German,  by  John  Watson. 

Soon  as  the  first  half  year  was  gone, 

FullofphiloBPphy. 
Carae  Frili,  the  farmer's  hopeful  son. 

From  the  Academy. 
Scarce  greeted  the  parental  pair, 

When  the  now  learned  man 
At  table  aits  his  wisdom  rare. 

And  shows  what  feats  be  can. 
Now,  father  dear,  it  may  sound  queer, 

Perchance  I'will  seem  absurd. 
You  think  there's  two  fried  chickens  here. 

I'll  prove  we  have  a  third. 


It's  right  you  are.  said  papa  quick. 

One  here,  and  one  for  mother. 
God  bless  your  wit  and  your  logic, 

Now,  Fiitz,  you  take  the  other. 


The  Cross  System. 
Mbadville,  Pa.,  August  37.  1894. 
Mb.  F.  H.  Hhmperlev. 

No.  38  South  Sixth  Street. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  Mr.  Mullen's 
inquiry  in  the  August  Stenographer,  ask- 
ing if  the  Cross  shorthand  can  be  used  for 
court  reporting  and  other  practical  purposes, 
I  would  say  that  I  write  Cross'  Eclectic,  and 
that  1  am,  and  for  several  years  have  been, 
official  stenographer  in  the  Thirtieth  Judicial 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  For  four  years  I 
have  been  reporting  lectures  at  the  Chautau- 
qua Assembly,  the  parent  of  the  whole 
Chautauqua  movement ;  for  the  Assembly 
Herald,  reporting  such  men  as  Dr.  J.  M. 
Buckley,  of  the  New  York  Christian  Advo- 
cate, Joseph  Cook,  John  Fiske,  the  histo- 
rian. Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen.  Jahu  De- 
witt  Miller,  Russell  H.  Conwell,  Edward 
Egglestou,  John  Temple  Graves,  Richard 
T.  Ely.  Hon.  Carroll  D,  Wright.  Dr.  W,  R. 
Harper,  l)r.  Herrick  Johnson,  Gov.  David 
Waite,  of  Colorado,  and  a  host  of  others  that 
might  be  named  :  and  the  fact  that  before  I 
lett  Chautauqua  last  week  I  received  a  pro- 
position to  return  next  season,  is  sufficient 
comment  as  lo  the  satis  fa  ctorin  ess  of  the  work 
done.  However,  it  is  my  opinion,  based  on 
at  least  a  very  little  experience,  that  it  is  very 
largely  the  man  and  very  little  the  system 
he  writes,  after  125  or  150  words  a  minute  is 
passed. 


Very  truly  yoi 


Sjon   B.   S-MIT 


The  Stenographer. 
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The  Sloan -McGregor-McMaster 
Muddle. 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  three-cornered 
fighi  between  Mr.  Sloan.  Mr.  Mc- 
Master  and  Mr.  McGregor.  We 
give  place  to  the  expression  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Master's  and  Mr.  Sloan's  feelings,  this  month. 
Mr.  McGregor,  who  took  up  the  cudgels  for 
Isaac  Pitman,  was  heard  in  the  August 
bsue.  While  The  Stenographer  is  en- 
tirely willing  to  allow  a  reasonable  presenta- 
tion of  matter  of  this  kind,  because  it  is 
always  possible  that  somebody  may  be 
benefitted,  still  it  is  not  desirable  to  take  up 
too  much  space  with  mere  personalities. 
Of  cotirse  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  in 
the  stress  of  business  rivalry,  the  competi- 
tion will  degenerate,  and  oftentimes  a  strug- 
gling runner  is  tempted  to  trip  his  competi- 
tor unfairly. 

While  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  reason- 
able allowance  for  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  in  this  respect,  we  shall  also  try  to 
exercise  a  fair  and  proper  discretion  in  Ihe 
matter  of  calling  a  halt  when  we  think 
things  have  gone  far  enough.     We  think,  in 


this  particular  case,  that  point  has  now  been 
reached.  Whether  Mr.  Sloan  has  fifty 
guineas  or  whether  he  has  not ;  whether 
Mr.  McMaster  can  write  up  to  a  certain 
point  of  speed  or  whether  he  cannot ; 
whether  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  approves  of  Mr. 
McMasCer's  style  of  treating  the  Isaac  Pit- 
man outlines  or  whether  he  does  not,  are 
not  matters  of  any  great  importance  outside 
of  a  narrow  circle.  It  is  not  probable  that 
any  one  has  a  monopoly  of  all  the  good 
there  is  in  shorthand.  There  are  stroug 
points  and  weak  points  to  be  found  in  . 
almost  all  of  the  many  combinations. 

Let  each  do  what  he  can  to  promote  the 
general  good  of  alt,  without  trying  to  injure 
any.  Let  a  feeling  of  genuine  brotherly 
love  prevail,  and  some  day,  perhaps,  we 
may  find  it  possible  to  build  our  individual 
dwelling  places,  with  different  styles  of 
arrangement  and  ornamentation,  upon  the 
same  firm  foundation,  thereby  practically 
"dwelling  together  in  unity." 


The  Quickest  Yet. 

WE  are  under  obligations  to  Mr, 
J,  J.  McCarthy,  an  excellent  and 
enterprising  stenographer  o  f 
Philadelphia,  for  a  copy  of  an  advertisement 
of  the  publications  of  Walter  Scott,  34  War- 
wick Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  Eng- 
land, upon  one  of  the  pages  of  which  is 
advertised  the  following'. 

Demy  i6nio.  Price  6d. 
Lowe's  Shorthand  (Pitman  Superseded  :  Taylor  im- 
proved), foracquiring  in  AB;/oHAol.^  Ihe  method  of 
Inking  down  speeches,  eu.,  without  (he  aid  of  a 

Of  course  this  is  so  absurd  that  no  one 
who  knows  anything  about  the  matter  would 
be  persuaded  to  invest  even  so  small  a  sum 
as  twenty-five  cents;  but,  unfortunately, 
there  are  a  great  many  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  matter  and  who,  therefore,  are 
inveigled  into  Ihe  investment  and  are  swin> 
died  out  of  their  money,  time  and  labor  tQ 
trying  to  master  the  art. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  author  advertising 
this  system  of  shorthand  would  defend  him- 
self from  the  charge  of  making  a  false  state- 
ment, by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  h^ 
only  promises  the  acquirement  in  ha/f  a*m 
hour  of  the  "meifiod"  of  taking  down 
speeches,  and  that  the  ability  to  do  this  is 
not  included  in  the  method.    Of  course  this 
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[Id  be  a  simple  subterfuge,  but  it  is  prob- 
I  the  only  loop-hole  of  escape  from  the 
i^  of  direct  falsehood. 
<e shall  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Lowe  send 
ropy  of  his  book  and  if,  upon  examina- 
,  we  find  that  it  is  possible  to  master  the 
and  ability  of  taking  down  speeches  in 
'  M  hour,  we  shall  be  glad  to  recom- 
id  him  to  the  many  thousands  who  are 
ious  to  acquire  such  ability,  but  if,  on 
other  hand,  Mr.  Lowe  has  promised 
e  than  fae  can  perform,  he  must  sub- 
to  be  branded  as  a  humbug,  if  not  i 


be  Gabelsberger  Department. 

)UR  Gabelsberger  friends  will  be  glad 
lo  know  that  Dr.  Rudolf  Tombo 
will  again  lake  charge  of  the  Ca- 
terer Department  of  Shorthand  in  The 

tOCRAPHER. 

le  Association  in  New  York  decided 
for  the  present,  they  would  not  issue  a 
uine  of  their  own,  but  would  avail 
wives  of  the  privileges  offered  them  by 
Stenographer.  This  department  has 
loneof  the  most  satisfactory  which  we 
ever  presented,  and  we  trust  that  all 
Sibelsberger  writers  in  this  country, 
[hose  in  Europe,  who  are  interested  in 
English  presentation  of  their  system, 
show  (heir  appreciation  by  a  personal 
Tiption,  and  by  making  efforts  to  secure 
ationage  of  others. 


1.  Fbbdebick  W.  Gnichtel,  the  well- 
m  law  stenographer,  of  Trenton,  New 
y,  referring:  to  The  Stenographbr, 
tic  finds  it  very  entertaining,  and  wishes 
tess.  He  promises,  later  on,  to  send  an 
t  an  shorthand,  but  says  that  his  views 
idiflerent  from  those  expressed  by  some 
I  writers,  that  they  may  take  us  by  sur- 
.  Mr-  Gnichtel  will  be  welcomed  to 
columns  of  The  Stenographbr. 
lever  his  views  may  be,  they  will  be 
J  listened  to.  Mr.  Gnichtel  has  made 
^r  up  in  the  profession  until  he  stands 
oar  Ihe  top.  He  holds  the  positions 
npteme  Court  Commissioner,  Master  in 
niy.  and  also  acts  as  Notary  Public. 
B  hear  from  you,  brother  Gnichtel,  at 
iHr  date. 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  at 
to  the  remarkable  progress  which  has  been 
made  by  Mr  Applegate,  whose  photograph 
appears  in  this  number  of  The  Stenogra- 
pher, and  whose  upward  and  forward  ad- 
vance has  been  graphically  described  by  that 
facile  writer,  Mr.  Kendrick  C.  Hill.  To  read 
such  a  record  of  struggle  against  difhculties, 
perseverance  and  final  success,  must  be 
an  inspiration  to  every  one  who  may  be 
patiently  toiling  in  like  manner  along  the 

Gabelsberger  Shorthand    Society. 

The  Gabelsberger  Shorthand  Society  re- 
sumed its  work  after  the  Summer  vacation 
with  a  very  well  attended  meeting  on  the 
39th  ult.  In  that  meeting  Prof.  Dr.  Zeibig, 
of  Dresden,  the  well-known  author  of  "His- 
tory and  Literature  of  Shorthand,"  who 
lately  celebrated  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  in 
recognition  of  the  great  services  which  he 
has  rendered  in  behalf  of  the  Gabelsberger 
School,  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Society.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was 
decided  to  abandon  the  project  of  publishing 
a  monthly  paper  in  Gabelsberger  shorthand 
for  the  present.  In  order,  however,  to 
secure  some  reading  matter  lor  the  adher- 
ents of  the  Gabelsbei^er  system  in  this 
country,  appropriations  were  made  to  con- 
tinue the  Gabelsberger  Department  in  the 
Philadelphia  Stenographer.  Preparations 
are  in  progress  to  celebrate  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Society. 
The  festival  will  take  place  November  38th. 
The  regular  dictation. classes  for  members, 
in  English  and  German,  are  conducted  on 
Wednesday  evening,  from  8.30  to  9.30,  and 
Saturday  evening  is  devoted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  non-members.  Visitors  are  welcome 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings. 

Wb  are  pleased  lo  see  that  Mr.  Frank 
Harrison  is  pushing  his  business  in  Boston 
wilh  hls"oldtime"  pertinacity.  Hisfamily 
magazine  Is  finding  its  way  and  being 
warmly  received  in  very  many  households. 
His  shorthand  magazine,  though  small,  is 
full  of  vim,  although  we  are  sorry  that  It 
does  not  contain  any  shorthand  noles.  Still 
it  Is  of  much  service  in  the  way  of  en- 
couraging those  who  are  trying  to  master 
the  art. 


WHAT  one  has  in  reserve,  whether 
it  be  natural  gifts  or  the  attain- 
ments oflabor,  counts  for  much  in 
flie  record  ol  a  life.  It  is  well  for  anybody 
if  he  can  declare  that  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  experiences  and  investigations 
from  youth  upward,  have  been  found  to  con- 
tribute, sooner  or  later,  to  some  good ;  that 
every  step  taken  has  been  one  in  advance, 
and  the  subjects  of  observation  and  study 
have  nearly  all  become  accretions  of  sub- 
stantial knowledge.  Such  possessions, 
gleaned  here  and  there  in  the  business  and 
pleasure  of  living,  constitute  the  reserve 
power  of  which  we  speak,  and  truly  fortunate 
is  he  who  has  a  reserve  wherein  the  good  so 
3  the  evil  that  the  latter  never 

Superficial  attainments  dwell  near  the  sur- 
face, and  are  soon  exhausted,  leaving  the 
individual  an  empty  shell  ever  after  to  stand 
low  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellows.  Indeed 
the  graceful  lines  of  the  poet  may  serve  as 
an  admonition,  that 

"A  [iltle  learninf!  isa  dangerous  thing  ; 
Drink  deep  or  tasle  not  Ihe  Pierian  spring." 
However,  it  is  within  the  ability  of  most 
young  people  to  take  more  than  a  hasty 
view  in  passing,  and  all  along  the  way  store 
up  good  things,  which  if  they  he  needed 
again  will  reappear  with  added  virtues. 

And  we  are  not  speaking  in  glittering 
generalities.  Every  man  can  accept  the 
suggestion,  and  reviewing  the  past  can  see 
where  early  environment,  youthful  educa- 
tion, and  well  or  ill  considered  acts,  have 
made  up  the  hidden  reserve  of  character, 
which  some  day  made  itself  apparent. 

It  is  not  meant  that  every  act  will  be 
influential  to  control,  or  help  control,  sub- 
sequent events,  but  many  ofthem  do,  and  it  is 
important  to  live  among  the  best  surround- 
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ings,  if  early  associations  are  likely  to  make 
an  impression,  and  have  the  best  instruc- 
tion where  education  is  concerned.  Human 
destiny,  like  the  action  of  the  brain,  works 
oft-times  in  secret,  framing  the  elements  of 
some  action  much  as  the  mind  in  unconsci- 
ous cerebration  will  develop  a  thought,  and 
when  the  time  comes  for  visible  manifesta- 
tion, the  steps  of  the  process  will  perhaps 
be  appreciated. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  one 
should  be  ever  on  the  lookout  for  seeds  of 
destiny.  "  Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the 
honor  lies,"  take  the  best  of  what  is  oflfered, 
but  not  in  an  excitement  of  acquisition  buy 
as  at  a  bargain -counter,  for  thesake  of  secur- 
ing a  multitude  of  possessions  because  they 
are  cheap.  Be  alert  for  things  appropriate 
to  your  need,  and  watchful  not  to  let  the 
time  pass  when  you  can  bring  your  "  reserve 
guns"  into  action. 

The  education  by  observation  now-a-days 
stands   as   high  as  the  education  of  books 
We   daily   meet  the   youth   who   can  fron 
humble  beginnings  attain    to   considerabh 
worth,   simply  by    extracting    from    evei 
association  and  suggestion,  that  which  wi 
help  lift  to  refinement  from  a  low  estal 
A   high   ideal   always  in  the  fore  makes 
valuable   incentive   for    many.      In   othen 
that   mysterious   quality  of  being   that   c 
dra^  good  lessons  from  evil  fate,  inspirali 
from  grovelling  things,  and    who   "Fini 
tongues    in    trees,   books   in    the    mnni 
brooks,  sermons  in    stones,   and  good 

Webster,  in  his  reply  to  Hayne,  astonish) 
even  his  warmest  admirers  by  the  readine 
with  which  he  responded  to  the  ; 
without  special  study  or  apparent  prepai 
tion.  But  Webster  had  made  a  life-study 
constitutional    law   and    history,    and    I 
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e  power  consisted  in  these.  The  occa- 
ame  Tor  a  mighty  eflbrt,  and  he  was 
to  the  emergency. 

had  not  purposed  to  make  this  topic 
:rve  power  a  subject  forjine  writing  ; 
"e  gifted  pen  might  do  so,  and,  have 

scope  for  rhetorical  elegance.  But 
iges  of  this  department  should  some- 
contain  advice  to  the  young,  couched 
guage  the  best  to  carry  conviction, 
lally   we  can  in  a  short   retrospection 

game  of  lile  see  where  many  moves 
been  made  which  did  not  appear  of 
ortance  until  long  after.  Every  young 
an  do  this.  Likewise  many  foolish 
ave  been  performed,  which  stand  up 
^proach  and  a  warning. 
]ear  reader,  look  out  (or  the  record  in 
^'f>S  :  play  fof  B  high  stake  if  you  will. 
ay  well.  Billy  Gray  of  Boston,  when 
:d  at  because  he  had  been  a  mere 
ner,  retorted  ;  "  Didn't  1  drumaW/f  " 
well,  every  man-child  and  king's- 
iter,  and  promotion  will  surely  follow, 
•ughness  in  small  things  is  a  trite 
but  it  is  the  proper  storing  away  of 
-e  power,  and  when  large  demands  are 

of  the  ambitious  youth,  he  will  be 
,  ready  with  large  attainments.  There- 
ly  up  a  strong  reserve,  build  it  of  use- 
mber,  confine  it  in  discreet  reticence, 
cave  the  door  ajar  for  Issuance  forth 

the  time  is  ripe. 

PERWRiTBRs  are  at  last  in  the  House 
laving  worked  their  way 
citadel  of  the  British  government, 
room  has  been  provided  for  their 
>dation,  where  members  of  Parli- 
n  now  have  their  speeches  and 
and  things  taken  down  at  short 


William  F.  Kenney  of  the 
arn  school  board,  in  a  paper  advocating 
itroduction  of  typewriting  and  short- 
in  the  public  schools,  has  said  : 
rom  my  personal  experienccand  obscr- 
a,  i  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
good  typewriter  (writing  machine]  in 
'  row  of  fifty  pupils  in  a  high  school 
rove  an  important  time-saver,  and  that 
i  use  the  ability  to  wriie  correctly  and 
ly  the  English  language  will  be  acquired 
less  time,  and  with  much  less  elTort. 


than  by  any  other  means.    This  opinion  i: 
now  held  by  many  eminent  educators." 


The  following  extracts  are  made  from  an 
article  in  the  Boston  Herald,  headed  "  The 
Typewriter  versus  The  Pen  ; " 

"  In  one  way  or  anolher,  then,  the  type- 
writer has  crept  into  almost  universal  use. 
All  business  houses  and  newspapers  use 
them,  and  a  great  many  professional  men, 
notably  lawyers.  Authors  who  at  first 
regarded  such  machines  as  too  prosaic  for 
recording  inspired  thoughts  are  commg  to 
use  them  in  constantly  increasing  numbers. 
A  piece  of  the  manuscript  of  a  noted  author 
was  formerly  considered  a  treasure,  and  no 
account  of  his  life  and  work  was  complete 
without  a  cut  of  some  poem  or  choice  para- 
graph from  his  volumes.  A  notable  example 
oi  the  present  conditions  of  things  came  out 
when  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Parkman  was 
asked  for  a  bit  of  his  manuscript.  He  replied 
that  he  hadn't  any  ;  all  of  his  work  in  recent 
years  had  been  done  by  means  of  the  type- 
writer, and  while  it  was  far  easier  to  read, 
the  fiisciiiation  and  the  individuality  were 
gone." 

"A  much  vexed  question  which  has  arisen 
in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  employment 
of  the  writing  machine  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  its  use  m  correspondence.  To  whom, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  is  it  expe- 
dient, suitable  and  in  good  taste  to  send  a 
letter  written  in  type-script  ?  Some  prosaic 
'  individuals,  with  more  sense  of  the  value  of 
time,  and  more  desire  to  save  themselves 
exertion  than  good  taste,  have  averred  that 
it  was  quite  the  thing  to  write  any  and  all 
letters  on  the  typewriter,  and  have  proceeded 
to  treat  with  indifference  the  sentiments  of 
others  on  this  point.  Other  people  have 
thought  that  in  writing  to  men  the  machine 
could  be  used  with  propriety,  but  that 
epistles  to  ladies  should  be  written  by  hand. 
Many  persons  write  only  business  letters  on 
the  machine,  employing  the  more  personal 
form  when  communicating  with  friends.  A 
very  large  number  employ  the  typewriter 
solely  for  the  recordmg  of  business  papers, 
or,  in  the  case  of  professional  men.  for  the 
copying  of  documents  which  must  be  put  on 
file  for  a  time.  These  last  are  among  the 
persons  who  never  use  a  typewriter  for  pur- 
poses of  correspondence,  and  are  in  the 
same  case  with  those  who  have  a  shrinking, 
however  ill-defined,  from  writing  a  letter  of 
any  sort  upon  a  type  machine 

The  reasons  why  it  is  not  considered  in 
good  taste  to  send  typewritten  letters, 
except  when  they  deal  with  business  matters, 
are,  the  attendant  publicity  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  the  impoliteness  under 

"No  man,  however  pragmatical,  would 
think  of  sending  a  type  written  letter  of  con- 
dolence in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  near 
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and  dear  relative.  Such  an  action  is  utterly 
repugnant  to  one's  feelings.  A  letter  of  this 
sort  is  or  is  not  the  expression  of  the  sym- 
pathy or  sympathetic  suffering  of  the  writer, 
and  that  the  expression  is  not  properly 
brought  out  unless  the  hand  of  the  latter  is 
directly  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the 
characters,  which  at  best  show  but  little  of 
the  real  feelings  behind  them.  The  same 
reasons  which  render  a  type  written  letter 
of  condolence  worthless,  tend,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  to  vitiate  letters  of  any  other 
sort  in  which  friendliness  enters  to  any  large 
extent.  Letters  written  in  type-script  look 
hard,  and  are  so  bold  that  they  take  on  a 
meaning  which  was  not  intended,  and  words 
and  sentences  which  would  be  readily  under- 
stood if  the  inflections  of  the  voice  played  a 
part,  or  even  if  they  were  put  into  writing,  look 
like  such  downright,  barefaced  statements, 
that  the  inipression  produced  is  altogether 
different.  This  arises  partly  from  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  they  are  read.  If,  for 
instance,  you  are  called  upon  to  refuse  a 
loan  for  which  a  friend  has  asked,  or  to  de- 
cline to  perform  some  service,  or  to  state 
your  disapproval  of  the  course  in  adopting 
which*  another  asks  your  sympathy,  a  type- 
written letter  is  like  a  slap,  or  a  bucket  of 
water  thrown  in  the  face.  Such  a  letter,  if 
written  with  the  hand,  is  somehow  a  less 
violent  refusal,  the  disapproval  is  not  an- 
nounced so  suddenly,  the  sympathy  which 
shows  through  the  characters  traced  by  the 
hand  softens  the  blow,  and  the  compliment 
paid  to  your  correspondent  is  greater." 

Probably  after  reading  the  above,  the* 
Providence  Journal  comments  to  the  effect 
'  that  the  same  reasoning  that  requires  a 
private  letter  to  be  written  by  one's  own 
hand,  and  not  by  a  third  person,  in  the  shape 
of  a  typewriter,  requires  that  one  ought  to 
walk  instead  of  riding  in  a  trolley  car  when 
going  to  make  a  social  call.  To  which  the 
Herald  retorts :  "  Hardly  ;  a  typewritten 
social  letter  would  be  rather  more  like  going 
to  make  a  social  call  in  a  business  suit  of 
clothes." 

The  Herald  article  continues  the  discus- 
sion of  this  phrase  of  the  subject  as  follows : 

**Few  people  carry  the  matter  as  far  as 
does  Prof.  Charles  Elliott  Norton  of  Cam- 
bridge, but  as  he  is  the  recognized  authority 
on  matters  of  taste,  his  opinion  interests 
every  one  who  is  ever  called  upon  to  solve 
this  problem.  Prof.  Norton  refuses  to  read 
a  typewritten  letter,  taking  the  ground  that 
a  letter  should  partake  of  the  individual  and 
be  made  by  the  hand.  This  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  any  gift  should  be  hand  made, 
namely,  that  unless  it  be  the  expression  of 
the  life  of  a  human  being,  and  unless  his 
own  hands  aided  in  forming  it,  it  lacks  that 
spiritual  quality  of  expression,  without  which 


a  gift  or  a  letter  is  worthless  and  devoid  of 
meaning.  This  is  the  ideal  way  of  looking 
at  the  matter,  and  few  persons  attain  it." 

'*  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  a  letter 
in  typescript  should  never  be  sent  to  a  lady, 
unless  it  is  purely  and  solely  a  matter  of 
business.  Even  then,  it  is  the  courteous 
thing,  and  would  be  appreciated  as  such,  to 
write  the  letter  b>;  hand.  Business  letters  to 
men  may  be  suitably  written  on  a  type- 
writer, and  so  may  most  other  letters,  unless 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  the  known 
preference  of  the  recipient,  should  oppose  a 
barrier.  Private  letters  to  intimate  personal 
friends  do  not  read  so  well  when  written  in 
this  way,  and  it  is  not  the  courteous  thing  to 
send  them.  People  think  more  of  a  per- 
sonal friend  who  takes  the  amount  of  trouble 
necessitated  by  using  the  more  complimen- 
tary form.  It  is  not  directly  discourteous, 
but  the  other  way  is  more  courteous,  and 
shows  that  the  writer  thinks  more  of  his 
friend  than  of  saving  himself  a  little  exer- 
tion." 

Our  own  opinion  as  to  whether  the  writing 
machine  should  be  used  upon  any  and  all 
occasions  would  be  a  modification  of  the 
above,  if  circumstances  would  admit; 
namely,  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  a 
special  machine  for  personal  letters,  a  ma- 
chine that  might  execute  dainty  writing,  and 
still  be  a  machine  appropriate  to  this  practi- 
cal age.  Unquestionably  the  machine  ot 
to-day  is  a  rough  customer  for  polite  letters, 
but  one  may  be  devised  that  shall  perform 
more  ornate  writing — pretty  to  look  upon, 
and  delicate  in  every  sense.  As  for  exclud- 
ing the  writing.machine  because  it  **  lacks 
that  spiritual  quality  of  expression."    Pauf ! 

»      * 

« 

Ye  editor  of  this  department  does  not 
need  to  be  told  that  the  proof  reader  was  on 
his  vacation  last  month,  for  there  was  plenty 
of  evidence  leading  to  that  conclusion. 
Page  82  contained  six  deviations  from  copy, 
of  which  ** Greet  his  grave"  for  Greet  his 
gaze,  was  the  worst.  At  the  same  time  it 
may  be  explained  that  we  submitted  pen- 
written  copy,  something  we  never  did  before, 
and  the  excuse  of  the  printer  may  be  that  it 
was  **tuff  stuff."  Doubtless  it  was,  and 
more  the  need  for  writing  machines  for 
such  as  we.  There  are  a  lot  more  in  the 
world  with  ambiguous  pens,  but  if  the  own- 
ers of  them  expect  to  see  their  most  brilli- 
ant (?)  thoughts  appear  triumphant,  they 
must  discover  and  admit  the  weakness  of 
the  pen,  and  take  on  a  machine,  before  their 
manuscripts  reach  ye  awful  printer. 


The  Stenographer. 
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Heretofore  authors 
slablished  precedents  and  sanctioned 
a  in  tlie  department  of  syntax  ortlio 

aod  punctuation  But  of  late  printers 
aken  a  hand  in  these  matters  and 
decisions  and  actions  are  having 
ive  influences  on  the  typographical 
;  of  literature.  The  latest  move  is 
lish  all  punctuation  marks  Perhaps 
II  these  dividers  of  sentences  and 
ors  of  proper  and  effective  pauses 

voce  reading  of  the  same  may  not 
Ispensible  requisites  It  does  seem 
e  to  so  arrange  the  composition  of 
utence  that  its  meaning  shall  be 
iguous  and  its  utterance  naturally 
isily  amenable  to  correct  rhetoric 
ort  article  is  written  without  piinctua 
rks  of  any  kind    What  do  you  think 

•  *  • 

no  longer  of  trifling  moment  that 
ters  pay  particular  heed  to  spelling, 
a  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
luprint  letters  sent  out  by  large  con- 
irhere  stenographic  amanuenses  are 
ed  will  be  inclined  to  coincide  with 
g^nent.  One  would  think  that  each 
ipelled  according  to  the  dictates  of 
igination,  and  that  his  imagination 
lie  to  take  random  excursions  of  the 
tiaordinary  character. 
ftiting  machine  exposes  in  the  most 
fashion  (who  said  thb  first?)  errors 
ng,  and  the  endeavor  made  to  cover 
ikes  by  erasures  clumsily  made  only 
to  make  a  bad  matter   very  much 

The  best  way  to  erase  is  to  scratch 
r  lightly  with  a  knife  eraser,  and  then 
off  or  clean  with  the  rubber  eraser 
called  ink  eraser)  which  has  some 
it.    The  knife  serves  to  dig  away 

the  ink,  though  in  rough  fashion, 
lie  paper  is  thin  or  poor  the  whole 
is  spoiled  if  unusal  rare  is  not  taken, 
.e  place  is  rubbed  by  the  ink  eraser 
]y  for  the  written  correction. 
4  are  likely  to  be  made  by  anybody, 
^ler  or  less  ratio,  according  to 
ess,  but  it  is  always  the  clever  oper- 
3  can  disguise  the  fault  in  any  way. 
like  "  c  "  can  easily  be  turned  into 

or  an  "  e,"  and  the  last  two  named 
converted  into  "d  "  "b  "  or  "p," 
ly  striking  these  letters  over  them. 


In  such  cases  the  mistake  would  be  cov- 
ered, but  of  course  it  does  not  often  happen 
that  such  favorable  opportunities  for  correc- 
tion occur,  and  by  far  the  greater  number 
are  those  where  the  printing  has  to  be  rub- 
bed out.  Now,  if  this  erasing  is  not  very 
carefully  performed,  the  paper  becomes 
soiled  in  an  ugly  smutch,  and  everybody 
sees  at  a  glance  the  trouble.  Such  a  page 
had  best  be  taken  from  the  machine  and 
cast  into  the  waste  basket. 


Business  men  are,  as  a  rule,  aware  of  the 
likelihood  on  the  part  of  amanuenses  to  some- 
times spell  incorrectly,  and  they  are  apt  to 
treat  with  disfavor  applicants  who  claim  to 
be  immaculate  in  that  respect.  Our  advice 
to  the  poor  speller  would  generally  be  to 
take  the  time,  no  matter  how  busy  you  may 
be,  to  Step  to  the  dictionary  for  the  spelling 
and  other  information  the  good  book  gives. 

If  one  has  studied  Latin,  Greek  or  French, 
it  will  assist  to  the  correct  spelling  of  a  word 
to  notice  its  derivation.  The  value  of  a 
short  course  of  Latin  in  the  public  school  is, 
to  our  thinking,  the  knowledge  it  gives  of 
the  root  forms  of  those  English  words  de- 
rived therefrom.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Greek,  although  the  latter  does  not  enter  so 
largely  into  the  composition  of  English 
words  outside  of  scientific  terms. 

It  is  the  common  remark  that  Latin  is  of 
no  good  because  it  is  a  dead  language,  and 
that  the  high  school  student  is  wasting 
time  to  bother  with  the  stulT;  but  that  is  a 
remark  generally  made  by  people  ignorant 
of  the  extent  to  which  Latin  enters  into  the 
word  building  of  our  language. 

We  grant  that  if  one  cannot  spell  accurately 
much  valuable  time  will  be  lost  in  hesita- 
tion, or  in  reference  to  the  dictionary  ;  there- 
fore it  is  wise  to  devote  such  time  during 
school  days,  and  in  youthful  leisure,  rather 
than  he  compelled  to  waste  it  after  entering 
business,  when  the  employer  is  jealous  of 

Bates  Torrev. 


George  G.  Ware  of  Ware's  typewriter 
agency,  Springfield,  Mass.  has  enlarged  his 
quarters  m  Riide's  block,  by  taking  part  of 
the  room  recently  vacated  by  James  McKeon 
&  Co.,  and  will  make  more  of  a  specially  of 
furnishing  stenographers  and  renting  type- 


irtn?ent  of  bow  Repotting 

and  Legal  Miscellany 


H.  W.  Thorne,  Editor. 
:y-Bl-Law  and  Oflicial  Coun  SicnographeT, 


Common  Sense  and  Law. 

I  DESIRE  to  treat  this  subject  from  the 
dual  stand|)oint  of  a  lawyer  and  a  ste- 
nographer. The  sole  reason  that 
prompLs  me  to  present  it  is  the  truism  which 
I  have  so  often  stated,  viz  :  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  legal  proceedings  will  enable 
the  law  stenographer  to  better  and  more 
easily  perform  his  duties. 

I  have  set  forth  this  proposition  with  such 
painful  periodicity  and  uniformity  of  phrase- 
ology that  my  younger  readers  may  think 
me  uninterestingly  repetitious.  I  admit 
the  accusation.  The  word  "repetition"  is 
almost  synonomous  with  "practice,"  in  the 
stenographer's  vocabulary.  If  you  hope  to 
become  a  law  reporter,  you  loo  must  be 
repetitious,  i.  e.,  you  must  practice.  For  it 
b  by  constant  repetition  that  perfection  may 
be  reached.  How  much  are  you  affected  by 
the  once  reading  of  the  above  statement, 
respecting  a  knowledge  of  legal  principles, 
printed  in  black  letters  upon  a  piece  of  white 
paper?  Reflection  will  show  you  that  the 
impression  made  upon  your  mind  was  slight. 
Now,  read  it  again  ;  think  of  its  meaning, 
and  repeat  the  reading  and  thinking  until 
the  idea  has  become  a  part  of  the  furniture 
of  your  intellect.  Then  you  will  attain  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  value  of  practice 
or  repetition.  The  larger  portion  of  human- 
ity maintain  the  same  dead  level  of  intelli- 
gence. Here  and  there  individuals  appear 
whose  mentality  towers  above  that  of  their 
fellows,  as  the  tallest  mountain  peaks  rise  in 
lofty  grandeur  above  the  hillocks  of  the  plain. 
But  these  instances  of  superiority  are 
sporadic.  Repetition — practice — to  these 
gifted  ones,  who  walk  with  their  heads  in  the 
clouds,  becomes,  undoubtedly,  nauseating 
To  the  rank  and  file  of  humanity  it  is  the 


royal  road  to  the  acquisition  of  all  arts  and 
to  the  understanding  of  all  subjects. 

Bearing  these  prefatory  remarks  in  mind, 
let  me  invite  your  attention  to  the  subject  at 
the  head  of  this  column. 

It  is  said  that  law  is  founded  in  reason. 
The  antiquarian  who  made  that  assertion 
had,  evidently  never  made  application  under 
the  code  of  civil  procedure  of  this  State  to  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  "judge's" 
order,  and  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and 
under  the  same  circumstances  applied  for  a 
"court"  order  to  the  same  judge,  who  by 
the  silliest  and  most  nonsensical  fiction  of 
the  "legal"  imagination  may,  by  the 
verriest  juggling  of  language,  concurrently 
exercise  the  powers  of  a  court,  i.  e.,  a  judge 
in  court  and  a  judge  out  of  court.  It  is  a 
fact  that,  in  this  Empire  State,  of  this  Jin  de 
Steele  republic,  you,  a  lawyer,  whether  of  the 
crude  and  lean  variety  typified  in  the  practi- 
tioner oi  a  few  weeks,  or  of  the  ripened 
semi-century  kind,  may,  by  the  use  of  a  few 
potent  words,  consisting  of  a  sort  of  now- 
you-do-and-now-you-don't-see-it  manipula- 
tion of  his  mother  tongue,  actually  convert 
good-natured,  fatherly  Supreme  Court,  Judge 
Uprightness,  into  a  cold,  austere,  unemo- 
tional special  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  at 
Chambers.  And  yet,  by  the  use  or  omission 
of  these  brief  but  magic  words,  personal  and 
property  rights  and  the  protection  and  en- 
forcement thereof  many  in  this  State  depend. 
That  matters  of  such  weight  and  momeut 
should  in  any  wise  rest  upon  so  liimsy,  evan- 
escent, abstract  figment  of  the  mind  seems 
absurd.  And  this  is  how  it  works  in  practi- 
cal life.  You  wish  to  institute  a  proceeding 
autliorized  by  the  law  of  this  State.  Vou 
take  from  your  law  library  a  work  on 
"practice,"   and   find   that  you   may   com- 
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t  by  aa  ex  parle  (*)  application  to  a 
:□!  the  Supreme  Court,  or  to  the  5u- 
e  Court,  praying  for  such  an  order  as 
nay  deem  proper.  You  decide  upon 
imre  of  the  order  which  the  facts  and 
nstances  of  your  case  will  support  and 
iide  to  obtain  it  from  the  court,  i.  e.,  to 

court  order.  Having  prepared  your 
vits  and  other  papers  upon  which  the 

is  lo  be  based,  you  dictate  to  your 
^pber  the  rollowinf; : 

ipecial  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
State    of   New    York,    held   at  the 
mbers  of  the  Justice,  in  the  city  of  Sin, 
he  loth  day  of  September,  1894. 
It :  Hon.  B.  A.  Uprighteousness, 

Jmtict. 

1EME  COURT,  Counfy  of  Sorrow. 


reading  and  filing  the  affidavits  of 
uiely  Honest  and  Entirely  Truthful, 
d  respectively  on  the  ist  day  of  Seplem- 
I9I,  whereby  it  appears  that  themaga* 
Down  as  Thb  Stenographer  now  is, 
IT  more  than  six  years  last  past  has 
uninterruptedly  published  at  No.  jS 
Sixth  Street,  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
Q  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  that  said 
ine  has,  during  its  existence  and  down 
date  hereof,  in  all  respects  kept,  ob- 
.  and  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
appearing  upon  its  title  page,  viz  : 
.lugs  essential,  unity  ;  in  things  doubt- 
Mty ;  in  all  things,  charity  ;"  that  by  so 
E,  observing  and  following  its  motto 
lid,  said   magazine  has  acquired  and 

■emost  position  in  the  field  of  shorl- 
oumalism.  And  it  further  appearing 
respective  affidavits  aforesaid,  that 
lagazine,  The  Stenograph  kk,  has 
if  incalculable  benefit  to  young  and 
rienced  stenographers  in  aiding  them 
icquisition  of  knowledge  necessary  to 
>ractical  and  profitable  use  of  the  art 
rthand  writing,  and  of  great  value  to 
ifessional  reporters  of  English-speak- 
lun tries  in  zealously  guarding  and 
sively  enforcing  their  rights.    And  it 


!    lilermll).. 


also  further  appearing,  by  the  respective 
affidavits  aforesaid,  that  said  magazine.  The 
Stenographer,  has  given  satisfactory  as- 
surance of  its  intention  and  ability  to  con- 
tinue to  progressively  increase  in  value,  in 
the  future,  to  stenographers. 

Now,  on  motion  of  Leguin  Leges,  attorney 
for  The  Stknographbr, 

It  is  OrderbdandAdjudgeo  ;  Thatthe 
magazine  known  as  The  Stenographer  is 
the  leading  magazine  of  its  kind. 

Adjudged  ;  That  all  stenographers,  phono- 
graphers,  shorthand  wnters  and  breviscrip- 
tionists,  of  whatsoever  age  or  sex,  wherever 
resident,  who  now  are  subscribers  to  said 
magazine,  shall  continue  to  be  subscribers 
therefor :  and  that  all  those  who  are  not  now 
subscribers  thereto  shall  forthwith  subscribe 
therefor. 

B.  A.  u.,y.  5.  C. 

The  foregoing  is  what  is  known  as  a  court 
order  as  above  described.  Change  this. 
Suppose  that  instead  ofmaking  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court,  you  make  it  to  a 
judge  of  that  court.  You  would  merely 
change  the  above  order  by  leaving  off  the 
caption  beginningwith"  At  a  Special  Term," 
etc.,  and  probably  instead  of  reciting  the 
filing  of  affidavits  on  which  the  order  is 
based,  you  would  annex  them  to  the  order, 
and  so  state  in  the  order.  The  order  would 
be  dated  on  the  day  it  was  granted,  at  the 
lower  left  band  comer,  and  the  judge  would 
write  his  official  signature  in  full,  thus ; 
"  B.  A.  (Jprighteousness,  J.  S.  C,"  instead 
of  his  initials.  The  letters  "J,  S.  C.  "  are 
the  words  "Justice  Supreme  Court,"  ab- 
breviated. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  difference  in 
character  of  these  orders  is  entirely  upon 
paper.  Theoretically  one  is  a  mandate  or 
direction  issued  by  a  court,  and  the  other  by 
a  judge.  There  is  no  substantial  difference 
in  the  proceeding  or  acts  necessary  to  make 
the  orders,  yet  very  serious  results  may  flow 
from  neglect  to  observe  the  difference.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  determine  which  order 
to  obtain.  The  law  of  this  State  expressly 
provides  that  a  certain  proceeding  may  be 
entertained  and  jurisdiction  thereof  exer- 
cised by  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and 
yet  the  appellate  branch  of  the  same  court 
has  decided  that  the  court  and  not  a  judge, 
has  jurisdiction,  and    all  because  of   this 
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flimsy,  illogical  distinction  between  a  judge 
sitting  and  acting  as  a  court,  and  as  a  judge 
out  of  court.  This  is  an  instance  of  un- 
reasonable technicality,  and  it  and  all  like  it 
ought  to  be  swept  out  of  the  back  door  of 
the  temple  of  jurisprudence. 

In  the  early  history  of  English  law  a  seri- 
ous, and  yet  amusing,  inconsistency  existed. 
At  that  time  all  grades  of  larceny  (*)  were 
declared  to  be  felonies,  and  all  felonies  were 
punishable  by  death.  Things  in  which  one 
might  have  property  were  alpne  suscepti- 
ble of  larceny.  It  was  the  law  at  that  time 
that  a  dog  was  not  the  subject  of  property  ; 
hence  it  was  not  a  crime  to  steal  a  dog. 
But  let  that  same  dog  die,  and  at  once  new 
conditions  arose.  The  skin  of  a  dead  dog 
was  property  ;  to  steal  it  was  a  felony ;  all 
felonies  being  punishable  by  death,  it  fol- 
lowed that  while  it  was  not  a  crime  to  steal 
a  live  dog,  yet  to  steal  the  skin  of  a  dead 
dog  was  a  capital  crime.  It  is  not  very 
many  years  ago  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  oi 
this  State  was  called  upon,  for  the  first  time, 
to  decide  whether  under  the  law  of  this 
State  a  dog  was  the  subject  of  property.  It 
was,  of  course,  determined  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

I  have  referred  to  these  features  of  the 
law  to  show  to  what  an  extreme  in  the 
direction  of  absurdity  the  law  may  occasion- 
ally go,  the  better  to  show  by  contrast  with 
what  follows,  that  the  policy  of  the  law 
is  logical  and  based  upon  common  sense. 

Possession,  Suppose  that  you  should 
alight  from  a  balloon  in  the  land  of  the 
Esquimeaux,  or  be  cast  ashore  upon  the 
island  of  Corea,  or  land  from  an  ocean 
steamer  at  any  of  the  seapons  of  the  world, 
and  at  either  place  should  see  a  person 
driving  any  kind  of  an  animal  harnessed  to 
a  vehicle,  and  exercising  such  control  and 
dominion  over  the  beast  and  conveyance 
which  is  ordinarily  maintained  by  those 
having  the  legal  right  to  the  possession  of 
that  sort  of  property.  The  impression  made 
upon  your  mind,  in  each  instance,  would  be 
that  the  person  driving  was  the  owner  of  the 
property,  and  legally  entitled  to  the  posses- 
sion thereof.  Every  prudent  person  would 
reach  the  same  conclusion.  Why  ?  Because 
the  experience  of  mankind  teaches  that  pos- 
session of  personal  property  is  not  only 
consistent  with  its  ownership,  but  that  ordi- 


narily and  generally  the  owners  of  personal 
property  have  it  in  their  possession,  actual 
or  constructive,  and  exercise  dominion  and 
control  over  it  The  element  of  portability 
of  this  species  of  property  undoubtedly  has 
much  to  do  with  the  principles  of  law  which 
flow  from  its  possession.  Therefore,  because 
of  the  foregoing,  among  other  reasons,  the 
law  is  that  as  between  vendor  (')  and  ven- 
dee (*)  the  possession  of  personal  property 
carries  with  it  the  presumption  of  ownership. 
No  doubt  this  very  rule  has  given  rise  to  the 
adage,  "  posession  is  nine  points  of  the  law." 

MORTGAGE.      INVERSE    ORDER    OF    ALIENA- 
TION. 

Suppose  you  own  twenty  acres  of  land. 
You  desire  to  borrow  I3000  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  it.     *W  loans  you  that  sum, 
and  as  security  for  its  payment  with  interest 
at  a  specified  time,  you  execute  and  deliver 
to  him  a  bond  secured  by  a  mortgage  on 
the  land,  and   '*A**  records  his  mortgage. 
Before  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  loan,  you 
sell,    at   different   times,    to    **B,"    "C" 
and  **D,**  in  the  order  named,  five  acres  each 
of  the  land,  leaving  you  the  owner  of  five 
acres.    At  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  loan, 
because  of  losses  in  business,  you  are  unable 
to  repay  the  foooo  to  "  A,"  and  he  is  forced 
to  foreclose  his  mortgage,  which  he  does, 
making    you  and   **B,"    **C"  and   "D" 
parties  to  the  suit.     **  B,"  "  C  "  and  '*  D  "^ 
appear  by  attorneys,  and  set  forth  in  their 
answer  the  facts  and  circumstances,  asking, 
all  of  them,  that  your  five  acres  still  unsold, 
be  first  sold,  and  "B'»  and  "C,"  that   if 
this  be  not  sufficient  to  pay  "A's"  mort- 
gage, that  "D*s  "  five  acres  be  next  sold,  and 
"  B  "  asking  that  if  *'  D's  *'  five  acres  be  not 
sufficient  to  pay  **A*s"  mortgage,  that  "C's" 
five    acres    be    sold    after    **  D's,  **    and 
that  **  B's  "  shall  not  be  sold  until  it  appears 
that  it  is  necessary  to  pay  the  mortgage. 
And  that  is  the  rule  that  prevails.    The  sale 
of  parcels  of  mortgaged  premises  conveyed 
by  a  party  who  has  given  a  mortgage  on  all 
of  them  is  to  be  made  in  the  inverse  order  in 
which  they  were  alienated,  i.e.^  deeded  away. 
The  rule  is  just,  and  comports  with  soundi 
sense.    A  close  similarity  has  been  noted 
between  it  and  the  scriptural   injunction  : 
"The  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  shall 
be  last." 


(*)  Stealing,  theft,  in  common  parlance. 


1  Seller.    2  Buyer. 
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Not  long  since  I  foreclosed  a  moi^age 
Ksa  a  piece  of  real  estate,  of  which  there 
id  been  several  parcels  conveyed  since  the 
akii^  of  the  mortgage.  My  client  sup- 
3sed  Itkot  one  could  not  legally  convey 
ly  part  of  mortgaged  premises,  and  that  it 
tiald  be  fraudulent  to  do  so. 

ro  INTEND  THFKATU- 
CONSEQUENCE  OP 
HIS   ACTS. 

If  "A,"  being  sane,  strike  and  injure 
'B,"  with  or  without  a  dangerous  weapon 
T  thing,  it  would  be  doing  violence  to  intel- 
gcDce  to  assume  that  "  A  "  did  not  intend 
}  cause  whatever  injury  to  "B,"  might  flow 
aturatly  from  that  act.  The  intent  with 
rhich  a  violation  of  the  criminal  law  is 
ommitted  constitutes  the  essence  of  crime. 
o  that,  proof  of  the  act  having  been  given, 
ie  law  presumes  therefrom  that  the  actor 
itended  before  its  commission,  to  cause 
rbalever  injury,  no  matter  how  grave, 
nmediately  and  directly  resulted  therefrom. 

More  anon. 

While  "looking  up"  a  question  of  law, 
s:emly,  I  "ran  across"  a  deciuon  of  the 
uprenie  Court  of  this  State,  holding  that  a 
arty  seeking  to  put  in  evidence  the  testi- 
Lony  taken  by  a  stenographer  upon  a  previ- 
Ds  trial  of  the  same  case,  must  show  (pre- 
imably  by  the  stenographer  who  took  the 
linutes)  that  the  same  were  not  only  cor- 
Krtly  taken  and  correctly  transcribed,  but 
lat  what  is  offered  is  a  correct  transcript  of 
be  tukoU  of  the  testimony  of  the  witness. 


wishes  to  become  an  expert,  legislative, 

medical  or  general  all-around  stenogra] 
spend  a  probationary  period  of  study  « 
past  master  of  that  one  of  these  parti 
branches  of  reporting,  which  it  is  inte 
to  pursue.  The  time  is  ripe  for  this  c 
tion,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  w 
compulsory. 

I  WAS  amused  a  few  days  ago  by  a 
of  exorbitant  transcript  fees.  The  la 
who  narrated  it  to  me  was  one  of  four 
ordered  as  many  copies  of  stenograp 
minutes  to  be  written  up.  No  agree 
was  made  covering  the  price  per  c 
Under  the  statute,  the  slen<^:rapher 
entitled  to  ten  cents  per  folio  for  each  ( 
forty  cents  per  folio  for  the  four  co 
Transcript  completed,  Mr.  Steno.  sent  i 
bill  on  the  basis  stated— ten  cents  per 
for  each  copy.  The  lawyers  refused  to 
at  first.  The  Steno.  was  an  official 
mad,  and  threatened  suit.  The  lav 
paid.  Now,  when  in  need  of  trans< 
Ihey  make  an  agreement  with  this  parti 
disciple  of  the  quill,  and  in  the  meai 
swear  at  him  on  the  quiet. 

I  Have  Heard 

That  John  B.  Carey's  Oddihes  of  S 
hand  is  the  funniest  book  dealing 
shorthand  extant. 

That  the  lady  stenographer  and 
writer  is  becoming  so  numerous  as  to  < 
the  gentlemen  of  the  same  craf^  uneasi 


I  PRESENT  the  following,  clipped  from  the 
Jew  York  World,  which  has  appeared,  to 
ny  knowledge,  a  great  many  times  in  that 

"  SHORTHAND— Lady  or  gentleman  will  be 
ivFB  in  eicellfni  opponuniiv  to  learn  sieoogisphy 

rlM'cBp3j*."&4Wo'rld'BuildTng''  *"  " """ 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
iroper  caper  to  go  to  the  place  where  that 
rhich  one  desires  to  learn  may  be  observed, 
hdinarily,  if  a  father  wishes  his  son  to  be- 
ome  an  artisan  of  a  particular  kind,  he 
lives  him  certain  preliminary  educational 
taining,  and  then  sends  him  to  the  mechanic 
rho  follows  the  trade  or  vocation  the  son  is 
D  learn.  It  is  the  same  in  the  professions. 
tliy  then  shouldn't  the  young  person,  who 


That  more  stenographic  ai 
cast  longing  eyes  to  the  law  than  ever. 
I  Believe 

That  If  some  almighty  smart  fellow, 
a  penchant  for  combining  principles,  i 
genius  for  mechanics,  could  apply  elect 
to  the  typewriter  keys,  he  could  maki 
lorttine,  and  do  humanity  a  good  turn. 

That  it  doesn't  take  a  bright  ma 
make  blunders,  nor  a  fool  to  discern  t 
after  they  are  turned  out. 

That  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  b 
people  living  in  this  country  at  this 

That  if  every  man,  woman  and  ( 
who  is  now,  ever  has  been,  expects  '. 
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after  to  be,  interested  in  stenography,  should 
subscribe  for  The  Stenographer,  Brother 
Hemperley  would  spend  at  least  half-a- 
dollar  for  a  new  subscription  book. 

I  Have  Not  Heard 

Why  these  things  are  not  done,  and  done 
quickly. 

Why  several  readers  have  been  silent  so 
long,  and  not  squandered  a  two-cent  post- 
age stamp  to  let  us  know  they  are  still  on 
earth. 

Anything  of  the  Universal  Association, 
lately. 

A  GOOD  objection  to  the  proposition  that 
a  universal  system  of  shorthand  ought  to 
supplant  the  present  assortment  of  brevi- 
script  exhibits. 

What  system  of  shorthand  the  Martians 
use. 

«      » 

Reporting   Informal    Rulings   and 

Comments. 

The  readers  of  this  magazine  have  been 
entertained  from  time  to  time  by  the  dis- 
cussion in  this  department,  and  by  other 
contributors,  of  the  subject  of  what  the 
stenographer  should  take  and  what  he  may 
omit.  As  ' '  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating,'*  so  the  best  test  of  what  is 
proper  to  be  done  by  the  reporter  may  be 
determined  from  adjudged  cases  in  which, 
in  a  certain  sense,  his  work  has  undergone 
review,  bearing  in  mind  all  the  time  that 
there  is  no  inflexible  rule  to  guide  him,  and 
that  the  peculiar  character  of  each  case 
must  be  considered  in  the  application  of  any 
rule. 

In  the  case  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  versus  Peter  Smith,  decided  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  his  State,  in  which 
the  defendant,  Smith,  was  idicted  for  murder 
in  the  first  degree,  the  question  arose  in  the 
Appellate  Court  as  to  what  ruling  the  judge 
who  tried  the  case  made  upon  a  certain 
question  of  law.  The  stenographer  who 
reported  the  case  understood  his  business. 
He  realized  that  the  stenographic  report  of 
a  capital  case  should  show  to  a  nicety  the 
rulings  and  decisions  of  the  trial  judge  ;  and 
in  order  to  do  this,  the  reader  will  observe 
in  the  excerpts  given  from  the  record,  that 
the  stenographer  freely  interjected  the  re- 
marks pro  and  con  of  judge  and  counsel. 


It  will  be  further  noted  that  the  judge,  writ- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
uses  these  remarks  in  determining  the  ques- 
tion of  what  decision  the  trial  judge  actually 
made.  The  question  arose  on  the  admis- 
sibility of  dying  declarations.  I  quote  from 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  as 
follows  :  * '  When  the  dying  declarations  of 
Hannon  were  offered  by  the  prosecution, 
the  defense  objected,  upon  the  ground  that 
they  were  not  such.  The  trial  judge  an- 
swered, in  substance,  that  he  could  not 
determine  that  question  until  he  knew 
whether  or  not  they  were  made  in  anticipa- 
tion of  approaching  death.  The  defense 
then  claim  a  right  to  cross-examine  '  upon 
that  point.'  The  judge  answered,  'Not  just 
yet,'  and  finally  said  before  the  preliminary 
examination  began,  *  When  the  district  at- 
torney gets  the  statements  of  the  witness, 
you  may  cross- examine,  and  I  will  then 
determine  whether  it  comes  within  the  rule.'  " 
At  this  stage  of  the  case,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  room  for  a  misunderstanding 
as  to  what  was  at  the  moment  before  the 
court.  It  was  an  issue  of  law,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  court  upon  facts  addressed  to 
it,  and  with  which  the  jury  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  The  defense  so  understood 
it ;  for  they  sought  to  enter  at  once  upon  a 
cross-examination  of  the  witness  on  that 
point.  The  district  attorney  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  precise  point,  and  proved  the 
statement  of  Hannon  that  he  was  going  to 
die.  The  prosecution  said,  **  Now  we  think 
we  have  laid  the  foundation  for  declarations. ' ' 
The  judge  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely 
satisfied,  and  continued  the  examination. 
Near  its  close,  Hannon  spoke  of 
the  influence  of  S.  with  the  police.  The 
prisoner's  counsel  asked  the  court,  **  Will 
you  admit  this  ?"  to  which  the  judge  replied, 
**  I  have  not  admitted  anything  yet ;  I  want 
to  hear  the  whole  statement  made  by  the 
deceased,  before  I  determine  whether  I  will 
or  will  not  allow  the  alleged  dying  declara- 
tions in  evidence. '  *  Nothing  could  be  plainer 
or  more  direct  than  this.  All  that  had  been 
said  by  the  witness  was  thus  again  declared 
to  be  purely  tentative  and  preliminary,  not 
yet  evidence  in  the  case,  and  wholly  directed 
to  the  enlightenment  of  the  court  in  the 
performance  of  its  duty.  So  far,  no  evidence 
of  Hannon's  declarations  had  been  admitted 
at  all.    Until  some  such  ruling  was  made 
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there  could  be  nothing  to  which  the  prisoner 
niutd  except  as  constituting  les:a1  error. 
IVhen  the  district  attorney  closed  his  examin- 
ilion  of  the  witness,  the  prisoner's  counsel 
isked  three  not  very  important  questions, 
md  then  turning  to  the  court,  said  :  "1 
move  now  to  strike  out  all  the  evidence 
jiven  by  the  witness  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
riew  with  the  deceased,  on  the  ground  that 
t  b  inadmissible,  for  (he  reason  that  the 
aAessaiy  foundation  has  not  been  laid  for 
mdi  declarations." 

This  motion  was  singularly  inapt,  except 
br  one  purpose.  If  the  purpose  was  to 
Iraw  from  the  court  the  admission  that  they 
lad  been  received,  or  an  assent  to  such  a 
:laiiii,  that  purpose  failed,  for  the  court  said, 
a  answer  to  the  motion  :  "  As  I  under- 
Uod  the  position  of  the  matter  now,  it  is 
his :  Mr.  O.  claims  the  ri£ht  to  cross- 
Mamine  the  witness  in  reference  to  uihal 
till  be  claimed  by  the  district  attorney  as 
nridence  of  dying  declarations,  for  the  pur- 
■oseof  ascertaining  whether  it  is  admissible. 
^re  you  cross-examining  on  that  point?" 
"he  prisoner's  counsel  replied  ;  "  I  am  not ; 
am  in  a  general  cross-examination."  The 
nswer  su^ested  to  the  judge  the  possibility 
f  some   confusion,    for   he   at  once  said  : 

You  may  enter  on  the  record  that  thff 
Dun  will  now  permit  the  defendant's  coun- 
el  to  cross-examine  the  witness  before 
using  upon  the  question  of  the  admissi- 
ility  of  the  alleged  dying  declarations  made 
jr  the  deceased  to  the  witness  as  testified  to 
y  her."  To  this  the  prisoner's  counsel 
lid:  "We  cannot  be  estopped  by  any 
ich  record  as  that ;  it  is  a  monstrous 
roposition."  We  see  in  the  action  of  the 
iai  court  a  steady  purpose  to  keep  the 
ridence  of  declarations  out  of  the  case, 
ntil,  at  a  proper  and  suitable  time,  it 
wuld  be  detennined  what,  if  any,  were 
bnissible.  The  counter-effort  seemed  to 
;  to  insist  that  the  court  stood  in  the 
Kition  of  having  admitted  in  evidence  what 

is  clear  was  never  admitted  at  all.  The 
onsel  suddenly  closed  his  cross- ex  am  ina- 
n.  The  court  asked  if  it  was  finished, 
id.  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  pro- 
«ded  to  determine  the  preliminary  issue, 
id  decide  what  portion  of  the  statement  of 
e  witness  to  the  court  should  be  admitted, 
id  directed  the  stenographer  to  read  to 
e  jury,  and   he  did  read  to  them,   "  so 
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much^  as  such  parts  thereof,  ss  are  embraced 
within  black  lines,"  and  marked  on  the 
margin,  "allowed  to  stand  as  evidence  of 
dying  declarations."  It  seems  sufficiently 
evident,  also,  that  any  doubt  on  the  subject, 
and  any  confusion  or  mistake  as  to  what 
was  being  done,  was  steadily  and  persist- 
ently guarded  against  by  the  court.  A 
carelul  reading  of  the  above  will  show  how 
important  it  is,  especially  in  capital  cases, 
for  the  stenographer  to  record  informal 
remarks  and  ruling  of  the  trial  judge. 

Id  the  printed  report  of  the  opinion  of 
Surrc^ate  Addington,  of  Monroe  County, 
this  Slate,  I  find  the  language  which  I  quote 
below,  indicating  that  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  a  re-hearing  of  the  case  before  the 
Surrogate  was  necessitated  by  the  short- 
coming of  the  stenographer.  Read  for  your 
yourself:  "In  the  first  hearing  of  this 
matter,  notice  was  filed  by  the  contestants, 
under  section  a6iS  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, requiring  the  examination  of  certain 
persons,  therein  named,  as  witnesses.  There 
was  nothing  before  me  to  show  that  the 
persons  named  in  said  notice  could  give 
material  testimony  in  this  matter,  and,  in 
declining  to  order  their  examination,  I  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  fact  as  one  reason  for  my 
ruling,  adding,  in  substance,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  statute  only  contemplated  the 
examination  under  this  section  of  persons  who 
were  present  at  the  execution  of  the  will.  It 
seems  that  only  the  latter  remark  was  taken 
down  by  the  stenographer,  and  thus  upon 
making  up  the  case  on  appeal,  the  fact  that 
I  did  not  consider  the  testimony  material, 
failed  to  appear ;  and  the  general  term,  there- 
fore, wereledtosupposethat  I  held  the  exact 
contrary  of  my  actual  ruling  on  the  question 
of  the  materiality  of  the  proposed  testimony, 
and  the  case  on  this  point  was  sent  back  for 
re-hearing." 

The  Ubiquitous  Stenographer. 


John  Keelar,  stenographer,  of  Stephen- 
town  Centre,  N.  v.,  if  a  progrcs'^i''?  "hort- 
hander. 
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Miss  Emilie  B.  Saumenig  is  a  court 
reporter  at  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Patrick  J.  Sweeney,  who  has  struggled 
hard  and  long  as  a  stenographer,  having 
the  law  as  an  objective  point,  has  scored  his 
first  (legal)  point,  by  filing  a  certificate  of 
his  law  clerkship  with  a  New  York  city 
attorney. 

Since  the  notice  in  last  month's  Ste- 
nographer of  the  reduction,  in  price,  oi 
Practical  Court  Reporting^  I  have  received 
and  filed  a  number  of  orders.  On  receipt 
of  a  dollar  bill  or  postal  note  for  that  amount 
I  will  insure  delivery  of  a  copy. 

Miss  Minnie  Riselev,  is  stenographer 
and  typewriter  at  Supreme  Court  Chambers, 
in  Kingston,  N.  Y.  She  suffered  a  peculiar 
accident,  not  long  ago  since,  in  the  form  of  a 
sprained  wrist,  caused,  it  is  said,  by  throw- 
ing back  the  typewriter  carriage. 

One  steps  out  and  another  takes  her 
place.  Miss  Laura  Von  der  Au,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  resigned  as  stenographer  to 
the  Mayor  of  that  city,  having  held  the 
position  eight  years.  Her  resignation  comes 
naturally — she  is  about  to  be  married.  Her 
place  will  be  filled  by  Mrs.  Walter  Dixon, 
a  talented  lady  stenographer,  the  widow  of 
a  former  St.  Louis  business  man.  Mrs. 
Dixon  but  recently  completed  the  usual 
school  course  of  stenography  and  typewrit- 
ing, intending  to  follow  it  as  a  means  of 
support  for  herself  and  two  small  children. 
Verily  these  are  progressive  times. 

Through  the  kindness  of  stenographer 
J.  D.  Strachan,  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  I  received  an 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  Association,  for  which 
I  was  likewise  forced  to  send  my  regrets. 

These  State  Associations  are  of  great 
value  to  all  stenographers,  and  particularly 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  profession 
who  are  desirous  of  perfecting  themselves 
in  the  practice  of  the  art  of  shorthand.  By 
all  means,  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  secure 
membership  in  your  State  Association.  If 
you  can't  get  in,  do  the  next  best  thing, 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  printed  proceedings, 
and  learn  the  ideas  of  the  leading  practi- 
tioners. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Mason,  of  the  Metropolitan 
School  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,  New 
York  city,  well  known  as  an  author,  reporter 


and  teacher,  has  placed  me  under  obliga- 
tions to  him  for  the  following  : 

"Dear  Mr.  Thorne:  I  think  I  can 
match  Stenographer  Rodgers*  peculiar  ques- 
tion, which  you  reproduce  in  your  depart- 
ment of  the  August  Stenographer,  by  one 
which  ocairred  in  testimony  taken  by  me 
some  years  ago.    Here  it  is  : 

*Q.  How  often  did  you  call  and  leave 
word  for  him  to  call,  and  called  upon  hini  to 
call  upon  Mrs.  E.  ?' 

And  this  'nautical  answer,'  given  by  the 
pilot  of  one  of  the  East  River  boats,  is 
almost  equal  to  it : 

'  A.  It  would  wobble  on  that  boss,  going 
dead  slow.' 

I  have  had  these  in  my  scrap-book  for 
some  time,  and  now  send  them  to  you 
for  what  they  are  worth. 

Cordially  yours, 

W.  L.  Mason." 

At  it  again  !    Thomas  J.  Tilley,  I  per- 
sonally knew,  away  back  in  187B,  when  he 
was  an  amanuensis  in  the   Atchison  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  office,  at  Topeka,  Kas. 
Subsequently  he  became  an  official  cotirt 
reporter  in  Kansas,  when  that  State  adopted 
a  stenographic  law.    It  seems  that  brother 
Tilley  has  sued  one  Morris  E.  Jones,  his 
former  partner,  to  recover  |i2oo,  claimed  to 
be  due  him  from  the  old    partnership  of 
Jones  &  Tilley.    It  would  seem  that  Tilley 
is  an  industrious  sort  of  an  individual,  and 
believes  in  keeping  things  hot  for  Morse, 
until  he  obtains  what  he  conceives  to  be  his 
rights.     Moreover,  he  brings  his  own  law 
suits,  as  attorney  in  person.     Here  is  a  little 
history  :     '*  Thomas  J.  Tilley  was  appointed 
stenographer  of  Judge  Slover*s  court  about 
ten  years  ago.    For  a  time  he  served  in 
person.     He  secured  the    appointment  as 
court  stenographer  in  two  courts    at    St. 
Joseph  and  was  doing  a  big  business.    Mr. 
Jones  acted  in  his  place  in  Judge  Slover's 
court,  and  in  October,  1890,  the  firm  became 
Jones  &  Tilley.    A  dispute  between  them 
arose  and  Jones  refused  to  act  as  Tilley's 
deputy.   Tilley  discharged  him.   Then  Judge 
Slover  took  a  hand  and  discharged  Tilley, 
reinstating  Jones.    Tilley  brought  quo  war- 
ranto proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  to 
test   Jones's  right  to  the  office,  but  Judge 
Gill  decided  that    Judge    Slover  had    full 
authority  to    appoint    whom    he    pleased. 


The  Stenographer. 
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tJODS  iuid  cross  actions  were  brought  and 
It  was  no  end  to  litigation,  in  which 
Its  was  invariably  successful.  Tilley 
ved  as  court  stenographer  in  St.  Joseph 
to  two  years  ago.  He  is  now  traveling; 
•t  Ibe  country  taking  evidence  in  courts 
rtialin  the  regular  army." 

H.  W.  Thorne. 

The  New  Edition. 
lessrs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  have  issued 
:w edition  of  the  "Complete  Phonogra- 
:  Instructor."  The  first  edition  was  pub- 
ed  about  eighteen  months  ago,  so  the 
ier  can  readily  understand  how  success- 
t  has  been, 
y  referring  to  pages  140  and  141  of  the 

edition,  it  will  be  seen  that  instead  of 
ji  the  form  for  "£•"  the  $  mark  has  been 
itituted,  and  the  exercise  following  is 
iposed  entirely  of  statistics  of  this  coun- 

On  page  133,  the  speech  of  Daniel 
»ter  appears  instead  of  the  speech  deliv- 
I  in  the   House  of  Commons.     In  this 

very  many  changes  have  been  made 
iting  the  book  to  the  requirements  of  the 
trican  student.  We  predict  for  the  Isaac 
lan  system  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing 

'e  wish  to  chII  attention  to  one  thing,  and 
Is,  that  in  our  correspondence  with  the 
lishers,  they  write  to  us  entirely  in  Isaac 
lan  Shorthand,  and  that  we  find  it  as 
lie  as  print,  and  this,  too,  upon  paper 
out  ruling. 

HN  J.  Wagnbr,  formerly  stenographer 
le  Los  Angeles  Abstract  Company,  Los 
eles,  has  an  enviable  position  with  the 
ago  Edison  Company,  Chicago. 
:r  supply  of  "  Analogical  Syllabic  Short- 
I,"  by  F.  H.  Heraperley,  is  exhausted. 

Wanamaker,  13th  and  Market  Streets, 
idelphia,  has  a  few  copies  left  which  he 
Forward  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  |i.oo. 

these  days  of  muddy  drinking  water, 
important  to  know  where  to  look  for 
spring  water.  The  "Puritan"  Spring 
pany  furnishes  a  water  which  is  full  of 
delicious  to  the  palate,  and,  when  aera- 
equal  to  the  best  Apollinaris.  Itisdellv- 
in  five  gallon  glass  carboys,  in  Philadel- 

attwentyfivecents  a  gallon.  Address 
L  Box  332,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ONiVERSiTY  OF  California 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Berkeley,  September  8th,  1894. 
Dear  Sir  : — Below  is  an  example  of  anew 
system  of  shorthand.    It  is  the  lirst  sentence 
of   the   Declaration    of   Independence    {71 
words],   and   I   think  it  will   compare   very 
favorably  with  other  systems  for  brevity. 


-¥- 


.r... 
■  /■ 


.-/'^bce^.. 


...^.. 


It  is  without  arbitrary  signs,  unshaded  and 
extremely  simple.    What  do  you  think  of  it? 
Yours, 
C.  W.  Wood  worth. 

Ask  your  friends  to  study  shorthand.  It 
will  be  of  invaluable  service  to  them  in  their 
future  business,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Chari.es  Sachse,  a  graduate  of  the  Long- 
ley  Institute,  and  for  some  time  a  stenogra- 
pher with  the  United  States  Attorney  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal,  is  now  engaged  with  the 
Chicago  Sanitary  Commission,  Chicago. 

Harry  L.  Bleeckbr,  a  former  graduate 
of  the  Longley  Institute,  was  recently  mar- 
ried.   He  has  retired  from  active  shorthand 

Mr.  W.  J.  Mauk.  ofTroy,  Ala.,  writes  to 
Mr.  Thorne,  editor  of  the  Law  Department 
as  follows : 

"  For  quite  a  while  I  have  been  an  inter- 
ested reader  of  your  department  in  The 
Stenographer,  from  which  I  have  derived 
much  valuable  information.  Beingnow  situ- 
ated so  that  it  sometimes  becomes  neces- 
sary for  me  to  report  testimony  in  our  Cir- 
cuit Court  (we  having  no  official  stenogra- 
pher), and,  from  the  little  experience  I  have 
had  so  far  in  this  line,  feeling  the  need  of  all 
the  help  possible  to  enable  me  to  make  a  sat- 
isfactory report,  I  come  to  you  as  the  most 
available  source  and  would  ask  you  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  your  "  Practical  Court  Report- 
ing," for  which  I  enclose  (1.00  I  feel  sure 
from  wiial  I  have  heard  of  it,  that  within  its 
pages  I  shall  find  that  information  of  which 
I  stand  in  great  need  sometimes.     * 


The    STENOaRAPHER. 


Francis  M.  Applegate. 
By  Kkndrick  C.  Hill. 


Francis  M.  Applegate  was  born  in  Round 
Prairie,  Mo.,  May  lath,  1866.    At  an  early 


,  ,       r   L  .   .-  age  his  mother  died,  and  lie  was  sent  to  live 

As  an  example  of  the  evolutionary  power        .,  ,.  .  ...  ,,,.,    . 

„(  no,ofraph,  in  conjunction  wilh  «,rn„l     "»'  ^^  S™'<  p."""  «.,d,„K  «  W,ln,mE- 


of  preparation,  pt 


e  he  attended  the  public  school 


vermce, push, pluck. paHence^punctwtlity  and      ""''l  he  was  thirteen,  obtaining  an  ordinary 


politeness  (seven  inseparable,  invaluable  and 
invincibles  P's),  the  i 
Thb  Stenographer 


school  education,  including  a  smat- 

readers  of      tering  of  Latin  and  Algebra,  when  he  started 

asked  to  look  upon     out  for  himself.     His  hrst  year  was  devoted 


fRANCIS    M.    APPLEGATE. 


the  portrait  of  Francis  M,  Applegate,  whose 
ascent  from  the  vale  of  obscurity  and  humil- 
ity up  the  hill  of  difficulty  to  the  plateau  of 
success  he  now  occupies,  with  prospects  of 
the  land  of  promotion,  peace  and  plenty 
spread  out  before  him,  serves  as  an  emphatic 
encomium  upon  the  potency  of  very  hard 
wort,  and  ought  to  impel  others  to  go  and 
do  likewise. 


to  driving  stock  for  his  uncle,  and  the  next 
two  years  he  worked  on  farms  in  the  vicinity 
of  Wilmington  as  a  hired  hand. 

But  farm  work,  from  early  morning  till  late 
at  nighl,  was  not  congenial  to  him,  and  he 
cast  about  for  some  other  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood.  He  concluded  to  takeup  Mor^- 
kand,  and,  while  working  on  a  farm,  pur- 
chased   Graham's    Handbook   and    began 


Thb  Stenographer 
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iying  it.  It  was  his  custom  to  copy  out 
word  signs  and  contractions  on  slips  of 
ler  and  study  them  while  resting  the 
rses  at  the  plow.  In  this  way  he  learned 
:  3000  wrotd  signs  and  contractions  in  the 
indbook.  'With  the  money  derived  Trom 
work,  and  some  outside  financial  aid,  he 
is  enabled,  in  the  fall  of  1883,  to  go  to 
lafiee's  Phonographic  Institute  at  Oswego, 
lere  he  remained  stven  mtmlhs. 
rhe  writer  preceded  Mr.  Appelgate  scv- 
il  months  at  Chaffee's,  and  was  in  an 
Ivanced  class  when  he  came,  to  which  he 
ts  daily  assigned  to  read,  for  he  worked 
sway  through  the  school  in  part.  He  knew 
e  word  signs  much  better  than  we  did. 
hiolcing  him  somewhat  assertive,  yet 
^sscd  in  coarse  clothes,  a  few  ol  the 
upper  crust"  of  the  advanced  classes, 
ith  muchmore  money  and  procrastination 
id  much  less  manners  and  pluck,  were 
isposed  to  waste  their  time  in  laughing  at 
m,  but  in  climbing  life's  hill  he  long  ago 
used  from  their  view,  while  they,  since 
rowB  upon  their  limited  resources,  still 
od  away  in  the  valley  of  feeble  and  fool- 
b  effort  below,  sadly  handicapped  by  the 
wr  preparation  which  their  own  hand's 
rought,  for  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
Chatlee- Premier  Standard  School  of 
HMthand  "  were  not  beneath  the  name, 
ta  April,  1SS4,  Mr.  Applegate  took  his  first 
BK^rapbic  position  with  Gilbert  &  Jones, 
mestown,  N.  Y.  He  remained  with  this 
m  but  four  months,  then  worked  a  short 
Be  in  the  Jamestown  Woolen  Mills.  In 
iptember,  1884,  he  went  to  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
ith  the  Brattleboro  Sewing  Machine  Co. 
ere  being  compelled  to  saw  wood  and  take 
ire  of  the  fire  in  order  to  keep  the  office 
arm,  he  concluded  to  seek  some  other 
>iition  where  the  duties  of  stenographer 
ere  not  so  diverse.  In  December,  1884,  he 
IBM  to  New  York  to  accept  a  position  with 
iker  &  Clark,  wholesale  grocers,  with 
bom  he  remained  two  years.  His  next 
Bidon  was  with  the  Near  Ybri  Herald, 
bere  he  was  stenographer  to  the  city  editor 
r  some  time,  and  afterwards  to  the  manag- 
%  editor.  Mr.  Applegate  considers  that  in 
s  position  he  learned  more  In  one  year 
an  during  all  the  previous  years  of  his  life 
It  together. 

Having  the  opportunity  to  become  cor- 
sponding  clerk  for  the  well-known  banking 
TOse  of  MortoUf  Bliss  &  Co.,  of  which  ex- 


Vice- President  Morton  is  the  senior  mem- 
ber, he  resigned  his  position  with  the  Herald 
in  1888,  and  entered  their  employ,  where  he 
has  since  remained,  doiag.thedomestic  cor- 
respondence for  that  firm. 

Mr.  Applegate's  ambition  was  always  to 
become  a  lawyer,  and  when  the  New  Yor/t 
Press  advocated  the  establishment  of  an 
evening  law  school,  some  four  years  ago, 
where  young  men  employed  during  the  day 
could  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  law.  he  was 
one  of  the  first  applicants.  Through  mis- 
management this  school  became  a  failure, 
but  out  of  the  wreck  Abner  C.  Thomas, 
LL,D.,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Clarence 
D,  Ashley  (both  prominent  New  York  law- 
yers), established  the  Metropolis  Law  School, 
which  is  now  a  flourishing  institution  with 
350  pupils.  It  held  its  sessions  from  8  to  10 
in  the-eventBgs,  four  nights  in  the  week,  and 
Mr.  Applegate  while  working  during  the  day 
utilized  his  spare  moments  conning  a  law 
Ixxik,  fulfilled  his  office  duties,  attended  the 
school  in  the  evening,  and  graduated  with 
credit  in  June,  1894,  receiving  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  from  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  diploma  of  the  school. 
In  November,  1893,  with  some  seventy 
others,  he  was  a  candidate  before  the  Gen- 
eral Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  admis- 
sion as  an  Attorney  and  Counsellor  ai  Law, 
and  succeeded  in  passing  the  rigorous  exam- 
ination better  than  any  other  applicant. 

Mr.  Applegate  has  entered  actively  upon 
the  practice  of  the  law,  and  although  it  is 
uphill  work  hf  is  gradually  acquiring  clients. 
He  is  making  a  specialty  of  collections  and 
has  been  selected  by  the  National  Collecting 
Agency  as  their  attorney  to  manage  their 
litigated  business.  His  office  is  at  243  Broad- 
way, room  9.  He  is  now  actively  engaged 
in  perfecting  himself  as  a  public  speaker,  in 
order  to  become  a  proficient  advocate  before 
the  courts. 

Mr.  Applegate  is  a  deacon  of  the  Church 
of  Disciples,  was  married  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  and  is,  generally  speaking,  on  the 
right  track. 

My  dear  amanuensis  friend,  please  ponder 
upon  the  progress  made  in  a  decade  by  this  ' 
poor  orphan  boy. 

The  lesson  is  for  j'ob- 

Axf  you  learning  it? 

Will^tiw  learn  it? 

Wil/youlrvt 

YOU. 


lia 


The  Stenographer 
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So  many  of  the  Metropolitan  school 
pupils  have  obtained  positions  during^  the 
summer,  that  the  rooms  have  been  looking 
rather  vacant  during  the  past  few  weeks; 
but  they  are  again  beginning  to  fill  up  with 
fall  pupils,  who,  as  usual,  are  coming  not 
only  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
New  York  city,  but  from  different  parts  of 
the  country.     *  *  Always  room  for  one  more.  * ' 


* 
♦      ♦ 


Thb  Prospect  Park  Branch,  of  the  Brook- 
lyn  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  substitutes,  this  fall,  the 
Isaac  Pitman  system  for  the  Graham,  which 
was  formerly  taught  there.  Mr.  Aleck. 
Cooper  has  been  selected  for  teacher.  We 
know  him  to  be  both  a  good  teacher  and  an 
excellent  writer  of  the  system. 


* 
*      « 


We  have  been  asked  to  announce  that 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  inquiries 
which  have  been  made  for  an  adaptation  of 
the  Isaac  Pitman  system  to  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, ''Spanish  Phonography,"  which  has 
been  for  some  time  out  of  print,  has  now 
been  re-issued  and  is  on  sale  by  Messrs. 
Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  33  Union  Square, 
N.  Y.    Price,  $2.00. 


» 
»      * 


One  of  the  well-known  shorthand  journals 
of  this  country  recently  contained  the  follow- 
ing item:  "The  Isaac  Pitman  system  is 
making  great  headway  in  this  country. 
Public  schools  all  over,  where  shorthand  is 
taught,  are  taking  hold  of  this  old  and 
reliable  system." 

Key  to  Isaac  Pitman 
Phonography. 

*  BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE. 
24. 

Messrs.  J.  Root  &  Co., 

Longacre,  New  York. 
Gentlemen :  We  have  been  very  much 
annoyed  and  delayed  in  our  work,  because 
of  your  neglect  to  have  the  hardware  de- 
livered at  29  East  144th  Street,  as  promised 
by  you  more  than  a  week  ago.  The  hard- 
ware was  received  yesterday,  but  we  found 
on  opening  that  there  were  no  screws,  there- 


fore could  not  use  any  part  of  it  until  screws 
are  sent  to  the  building,  which  we  wish  done 
immediately.  We  are  under  forfeit  to  com- 
plete this  work  at  a  specified  time,  and  can- 
not afford  any  delay.  Also  we  wish  to  see 
your  Mr.  Roberts  about  revised  proposal  of 
the  4th  inst.,  which  we  do  not  understand. 
If  the  additional  price  is  for  the  few  extras 
we  gave  Mr.  Long,  we  think  it  is  exorbitant. 
Yours  very  truly. 

25- 
Messrs.  H.  C.  Jones  &  Co.. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir :  Replying  to  your  postal  of 
August  i8th,  I  would  state  that  the  price  per 
gross  of  sharpeners  is  Jiq,  F.  O.  B.  New 
Orleans  or  Boston.  A  deduction  of  75  cents 
is  allowed  if  the  remittance  is  received  within 
15  days  from  date  of  bill.  Sample  of  the 
sharpener  is  sent  yon  hy  this  mail. 

26. 

Messrs.  I^oberts  &  Sons, 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 

Gentlemen :  We  enclose  you  herewith 
duplicate  of  our  invoice  of  fan.  29th  last, 
and  also  duplicate  copy  of  Bill  of  Lading:  ot 
this  shipment.  We  made  draft  on  your 
London  house  Feb.  28th  for  the  amount  of 
this  shipment,  which  no  doubt  they  duly 
honored.  We  thank  you  for  your  several 
kind  favors  from  time  to  time,  and  shall 
always  take  pleasure  in  executing  your 
esteemed  orders. 

All  Sydney  vessels  are  now  sailing  for 
New  York  ;  no  longer  any  from  Boston  ; 
and  the  small  balance  due  to  you  on  the 
drawback  on  this  shipment  will  without 
doubt  be  coming  along  within  the  next  30 
or  60  days,  and  we  will  credit  you  with 
the  same  as  soon  as  received,  against  the 
next  shipment. 

Yours  very  truly. 

27 
Haverhill  Iron  Co., 

Haverhill,  Mass. 
Gentlemen  :  We  expect  to  arrive  in  about 
thirty  days  from  now,  200  tons  of  Swedes 
bar  iron,  and  we  are  solicited  to  send 
these  bars  to  another  mill  to  be  rolled. 
Our  purpose  in  writing  you  at  this  time  is  to 
know  whether,  if  we  send  these  200  tons  to 
arrive  later  in  the  year,  you  will  roll  the 
same  for  us  at  the  present  price  of  rolling. 

Yours  truly, 

*From  "  Business  Correspondence,  No.  a,"  contaiti- 
inj7  actual  business  letters  with  shorthand  key.  Valu- 
able to  writers  of  any  system  ;  40  pafpes.  Price  30c, 
postpaid.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  33  Union  Square. 
New  York. 


I 
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.•,M««n,  IMBC  Pitman  &  Sons.  33  Union  Squire, 
New  York,  will  ilwavs  be  willing  Xo  reconnncod 
eoDpetent  ghaitband  leachen  andKliaols'lo  Ihoae 
wlabinK  loknonorume,  Correlpon deuce  soliciWd. 


Its 
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Buripz   Department. 

Eliza  B.  Burnz,  Editor,  24  Clinton  Place.  New  York  City. 

In  the  shortend  spellings  recommended  by  the  Philological  Societies  of  England  [and  America,  and  included 

in  the  Century  Dictionary. 


Advantage  of  Spelling  Reform. 

[From  BifsimsSf  for  August.] 

' '  Only  three  minutes  before  adjournment 
said  President  Lane,  at  the  close  of  the 
morning  session,  on  Friday^  July  iith,  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Educational  Associa- 
tion, at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

A  paper  entitled  '*  Horace  Mann's  Coun- 
try School,**  had  been  red  by  State  Superin- 
tendent Sabin,  and  discussed  by  other 
teacners.  The  last  one  had  said  that 
arithmetic  was  the  fetich  of  country  scools  ; 
and  at  various  times  during  the  meeting 
comparisons  of  the  progress  of  children  in 
the  scools  of  Germany,  mesured  by  the 
advancement  of  pupils  in  American  scools, 
had  been  made  to  the  disparagement  of 
the  latter.  Answering  to  President  Lane's 
announcement  of  erly  adjournment,  a  lady 
arose  and  askt  permission  to  occupy  the 
three  minutes.  She  was  invited  to  the  plat- 
form and  her  name  given  as  **  Mrs.  Bumz,  of 
New  York." 

The  lady  said  she  thought  that  most 
teachers  would  agree,  after  due  considera- 
tion, that  not  arithmetic  but  spelling  was  the 
fetich  of  our  scools,  whether  in  city  or  coun- 
try ;  tho  in  the  opinion  of  many  educators 
spelling  is  not  merely  a  fetich,  but  a  Jugger- 
naut, dulling  the  minds  and  crushmg  the 
reasoning  powers  of  children  by  its  senseless 
absurdities  and  by  its  untruthfulness  to  the 
fonetic  principl  of  language  on  which  ortho- 
grafy  is  supposed  to  be  founded. 

Mrs.  Burnz  said  it  was  unfair  to  mesure 
the  progress  of  children  in  American  scools 
with  that  of  children  in  the  scools  of  Ger- 
many, and  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
former,  as  had  been  done  during  the  meet- 
ing. A  third  part  of  our  children's  time  and 
work  is  devoted,  either  directly  or  in  con- 
nection with  reading  and  writing,  to  the 
acquirement  of  what  is  called  ''correct 
spelling."  German  children  hav  no  spell- 
ing to  study  as  a  separate  branch  of  edu- 
cation. The  symbols  for  the  sounds  of 
the  German  lang^uage  ar  singl  letters  or 
digrafs,  each  havin^c,  as  a  rule,  an  unvaryinjr 
meaning.  These  being  learned,  the  child 
has  little  else  to  do  than  to  produce  the 
sounds  of  the  letters  in  a  word  as  they  suc- 
ceed each  other,  so  that  spelling  is  lerned  at 
the  same  time  as  reading  and  writing,  and 
all  three  in  a  few  months. 

Teachers  wer  askt  to  examin  the  fifteen 
hundred  words  in  simplified  orthografy 
which  ar  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Century  Dictionary ;  the  same  shorter  spell- 
injzfs  being  embodied,  as  altemativs,  in  the 
*'New  Standard."     Their    use  is    recom- 


mended by  the  highest  lingual  authorities  of 
England  and  America — namely,  the  filologi- 
cal  societies  of  both  cun tries.  Mrs.  Bumz 
concluded  by  saying  that  universal  educa- 
tion, which  is  the  aim  of  our  public  scools, 
wil  never  be  accomplisht  until  orthografy  is 
brought  to  rule  and  reason.  She  also 
averred  that  when  English  spelling  is  made 
fonetic,  American  scools  wil  keep  pace  with 
German  scools,  and  there  wil  be  found 
ampl  time  for  giving  direct  instruction  in 
ethics  and  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Speak- 
ers had  declared  that  there  is  now  no  time 
available  in  scool  life  for  the  systematic 
teaching  of  these  subjects. 

The  tokens  of  approval  given  to  this  short 
impromptu  address  wer  evidence  that  spell- 
ing reform  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession,  though 
educational  leaders  ar  so  timid  in  introduc- 
ing and  debating  the  question  in  public 
meetings. 


« 
»      « 


NON-ESSBNTIALS  IN    THE  ScOOLS.— 7"A^ 

News  Jiecord  truly  says  that  "  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  littl  children  who  attend  the 
puplic  scools  of  Chicago  hav  between  the 
days  of  babyhood  and  those  that  mark. 
the  beginning  of  the  struggl  for  bred 
so  narrow  a  margin  of  time  that  the  pa- 
thos of  their  attempt  to  gain  a  fair  educa- 
tion is  apparent  at  a  glance."  And  adds  that 
"efforts  m  the  direction  of  multiplying  the 
non-essentials  should  be  suspended."* 

But  ar  not  sum  of  thes6  **  non-essentials  " 
already  so  numerous  that  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  mastered  by  die  child  m  its  *'  narrow 
margin  of  time?"  Indeed,  they  ar  never 
mastered  by  the  average  adult.  One  of^ 
these  ** non-essentials"  is  our  irregular  and 
unfonetic  orthografy.  At  the  very  outset 
the  child  is  confrunted  with  useless  and 
varying  letters  and  the  struggl  with  them 
never  ceases. 

Can  anyone  giva  good  reason  why  "  me  " 
should  be  added  to  the  word  "program," 
or  **ue"  to  the  word  "catalog,"  or  a  "b" 
be  put  into  the  word  "  det  ?"  But,  without 
advocating  any  radical  changes  in  our  pres- 
ent spelling,  I  believ  the  "  narrow  margin  of 
time  "  in  which  to  lem  it  can  and  should  be 
more  efficiently  uzed  by  adopting  fonetic 
methods  of  teaching,  reading  and  spelling^. 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  commissioner  of 
education,  says  these  methods  wil  cans  "  a 
saving  of  one  year  out  of  the  three  years 
usually  occupied  in  leming  to  call  off  easy- 
words  at  sight. "  Why  ar  not  these  methods- 
adopted  in  Chicago. — O,  C  Blackmery 
Chicago,  III. 
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Prefixes   and    Affixes — Continued. 

Having  indulged  in  the  preliminary  ob- 
servations, and  made  the  citations,  appearing 
in  the  last  preceding  issues,  we  have  but 
little  to  add,  under  the  head  of  **  Prefixes 
and  Affixes,''  excepting,  to  point  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  and 
illustrated  in  detal  in  Exact  Phonography^ 
whether  shnilar  to  or  differing  from  that 
presented  in  other  shorthand  text-books. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  sign  for  circum 
(the  small  preceding  circle  in  middle  posi- 
tion), we  have  a  sign  for  uncircum — this 
prefix  occurring  almost  as  frequently  as 
circum  does.  It  is,  as  the  next  page  will 
show,  placed  in  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion, but  is  an  entirely  different  sign,  not 
possible  to  be  confounded  with  the  other. 
The  syllables  an,  en,  in,  un,  often  in  the 
nature  of  prefixes,  are,  it  may  as  well  be 
said  here  as  anywhere,  represented  differ- 
ently from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
expressed  in  ordinary  phonography.  In 
thai,  they  are  all  represented  by  the  same 
alphabetic  sign,  N-stroke,  that  stroke  when 
used  for  en  and  un  being  written  in  precisely 
the  same  position,  so  that  unable  and  enable 
are  written  in  the  same  way,  unless  the 
writer  for  certainty  shall  vocalize  by  insert- 
ing the  detached  vowel  sign  for  ^  or  ti. 
In  the  Exacts  they  are'  represented,  pri- 
marily, by  the  vowel  strokes  \  for  in,  ^  for 
en,  A  for  an,  and  ti  for  un;  these  vowel 
strokes  being  entirely  different  in  slope 
or  direction — as  much  so  as  are  the  conson- 
ant strokes  R,  P,  T  and  K,  and  therefore 
unmistakably  distinguished  from  each  other  ; 
and  further,  they  are  not  only  as  brief 
elementarily  as  the  ambiguous  N-form  of 
the  old  phonography  is,  but  they  are  all 
straight  strokes,  to  which  an  F-V-hook  can 
be  attached — a  thing  not   possible  with  N- 


stroke  of  the  old  systems.  That  is,  while 
these  broadly  distinguished  strokes  for  these 
syllables  are  as  brief,  in  their  simplest  form, 
as  the  ambiguous  stroke  of  old  phonogra- 
phy is,  they  are,  by  reason  of  their  suscepti- 
bility of  receiving  the  F-V  hook,  briefer  in 
that  combination,  than  the  old  ambiguous 
form.  The  difference  of  slope  or  direction, 
however,  is  the  more  important  feature; 
for  the  difference  is  recognizable  on  the 
instant,  by  the  person  who  is  reading  the 
notes.  This  use  of  these  different  vowel 
strokes  in  place  of  the  one  consonant-stroke 
very  well  illustrates  the  expression  quoted 
in  a  previous  number  from  Mr.  Bigelow — his 
Popular  Science  Monthly  notice  of  the  text- 
book, as  to  "  increasing  the  list  of  alternate 
forms  " — **by  means  of  which  a  somewhat 
arbitrary  distinction  may  be  effected  between 
words  that  otherwise  would  be  required  to 
be  written  alike  and  distinguished  by  the 
context;**  though  in  the  present  case  the 
importance  of  the  distinction  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  the  context  would,  as  a  rule, 
afford  no  means  of  making  the  distinction. 
There  are  two  of  these  prefix  syllables  that 
are  also  representable,  in  the  Exact,  by 
position  alone  ;  that  is,  an  by  third  position 
and  en  by  fourth  position — something  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  exemplifying  on  the 
next  page.  The  text-book  also  illustrates 
the  indicating  of  ^m  and  ex  by  writing  in  the 
fourth  position  ;  and  the  use  of  this  device 
in  a  limited  way — that  is,  for  a  few  familiar, 
frequently-occurring  wordsr-is  safe,  for  the 
practical  writer.  The  word  expense,  ex- 
pensive, empower,  embody,  entrance,  empty ^ 
emptiness,  entrepot,  illustrate  this  last  prop- 
osition :  which  a  brief  experimentation  will 
demonstrate.  These  fourth  position  prefixes 
occur,  as  will  be  observed,  in  words  of  very 
common  use ;  a  fact  which  adds  to  the  value 
of  the  particular  device. 
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e  old  mariners  who  first  made  them- 
5  femous  as  circum navigators  of  this 
!,  may  very  well  have  said:  "This 
;  can  be  circumnavigated,  if  it  is  round, 
»id ;  he  wbo  shall  first  go  round  it 
chieve  distinction,  and  possibly  wealth  ; 
as  yet  uncircumnavigated — we  will  try, 
Ives,  for  this  great  priie."    So  they 

forth  on  their  lonely  expedition.  It 
red  courage  and  zmI.  patience  and 
illness.  Most  wbo  knew  of  these  ex- 
ons  were  incredulous  ;  they  did  not 
1  the  great  results  which  this  adventur- 
pirit  made  possible.  But  the' naviga- 
tersevered  and  went  on,  and  as  they 
they  discovered  new  islands  and  archl- 
oes,  and  the  circumjacent  seas  gave 
heir  great  secrets — the  mysterious 
■etof  the  seas."  They  went  on  through 
leyond  the  Indian  seas  ;  they  went 
id  Cathay,  and  into  the  great  Pacific 
s.  And  as  they  went,  they  found  the 
9te  flora  of  those  distant  lands  and 
s— the  foliage  of  the  beautiful  islands  ; 
:licale  sea-weeds,  which  are  even  now 
.elight  of  the  artistic  eye,  so  fine  io 
texture,  and  rich  in  their  color.  The 
I  of  tfaese  adventurers  are  pleasant  on 
Ds.  Our  Western  continent  was  ap- 
bcd  from  the  west,  as  well  as  from  the 

Its  great  southern  cape  was  found, 
[agellan  found  the  strait  at  the  south  of 
ain  land,  giving  it  his  pleasant  sound- 
ime,  which  it  still  bears.  Still  earlier 
lese  enterprising  men  found  their  way 
.  the  southern  point  of  Africa  and  into 
ndian  Ocean  and  thence  on  to  the 
•  and  beyond,  into  the  far  eastern 
ith  their  many  islands. 
y  were  circumscribed  in  their  con- 
i;  the  building  of  their  ships  was  in 
ways  rude  ;  they  did  not  laclc  strength 
olidity,  but  they  did  lack  size ;  they 
not  as  large  as  were   the   ships  which 

sent  against  the  English,  and  which 
lied     the    Armada — referring    to    his 

fleet.     We  had  occasion  to  see  how 

were  the  caravels  which  were  sent 
inly  recently  from  Spain,  to  participate 
great  celebration  of  the  discovery  of 
i  New  World.  But  those  early  sea- 
accommodated  themselves  to  their 
ions,  and  filled  the  annals  of  their 
ies  with  distinction  and  renown. 
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Graham   Shorthand   Notes,  by  William  Anderson, 

Official  Stenographer  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  New  York. 

Sunlight  and  Sanitation. 


It  is  not  a  mere  effort  at  alliteration  that 
leads  to  the  association  of  these  terms.  In 
the  earlier  ages  of  human  history  the  sun 
was  worshiped  as  the  source  of  all  earthly 
existence  and  action,  and  modern  science 
has  proved  that  from  a  merely  material 
point  of  view  this  is  true,  and  probably 
we  do  not  yet  fully  appreciate  the  influence 
that  the  light,  heat  and  electricity  emmitted 
by  the  sun  excercise  upon  the  earth. 

A  belief  in  the  sanitary  and  therapeutic 
effects  of  sunlight  has  long  been  held.  The 
general  experience  of  mankind  has  demon- 
strated the  beneficial  effects  of  light  and  air. 
The  contrary  effects  of  deprivation  of  these 
are  among  our  commonest  observations. 
Ingenious  suggestions  of  sun  baths  and  roof 
hospitals  have  been  proposed  in  medical 
journals  from  time  to  time,  and  the  organi- 
zations for  securing  brief  outings  for  the 
children  of  our  large  cities  are  among>the 
most  substantial  and  practical  charities  of 
the  present  time. 

The  methods  at  present  available  for 
studying  sanitation  are  in  many  respects 
exact.  Especially  do  we  find  that  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  destruction  of  infection 
are  capable  of  determination  wjth  a  positive- 
ness  that  was  entirely  unattainable  some 
years  ago.  While  much  uncertainity  may 
still  exist  as  to  the  identity  and  relationship 
of  some  specific  microbes,  we  can  no  longer 
doubt  the  extended  part  that  microbic  life 
plays,  and  that  conditions  which  are  inimical 
to  it  are  practically  conditions  of  disinfection. 
We  must,  therefore,  regard  with  much 
interest  the  results  of  recent  investigations 
by  different  observers,  tending  to  show  the 
marked  action  which  direct  sunlight  exer- 
cises on  bacteria.  A  short  time  ago,  in 
noticing  some  publications  by  Pettenkofer's 
pupils,  attention  was  called  to  a  paper  on  the 
self- purification  of  streams,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  running  water,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  diffused  daylight,  is  materially  puri- 
fied. It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  portion  of  this 
action  is  due,  not  to  a  direct  interference  of 
sunlight,  for  such  an  effect  seems  paradoxic, 
but  to  the  decidedly  stimulating  action  which 
causes  the  microbes  to  develop  more  actively, 
and  thus  run  their  life-course  more  speedily. 
It  is  certain  that  a  knowledge  of  such  action 
must  be  not  only  reassunng,  but  it  also 
affords  indication  for  sanitary  engineering. 
Pollution  of  running  streams  in  densely  pop- 
ulated districts  is  almost  certain  to  occur, 
and  the  knowledge  that  a  protected  flow 
through  a  limited  course  will  result  in  self- 
purification  will  serve  to  allay  some  fears. 
The  dogmatic  statement  occasionally  ut- 
tered by  sanitarians,  that  a  river  once  poll- 
uted will  not  again  become  clean,  never  had 
any  satisfactory  foundation  in  observation, 
and  may  now  be  considered  as  much  too 
sweeping. 
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The    Celestial    Writing. 
By  W.  H.  Barlow, 


■In  this  specimen  the  Full  Length  sfyU 
s  sj-stem  is  exhibited,  and  in  it  the 
'  niil  please  take  notice  that  brevity  is 
med  a(,  so  much  as  a  positive  and 
c  legibility  ;  he  will  also  notice  that 
wels  employed  are  our  ordinary  long- 
owel  characters,  and  condensed  modi- 
ns  of  them  for  diplhongs. 
wme  future  time,  a  specimen  of  the 
tifd  Slyie  of  this  system,  which  is 
inough  for  theswiftest  kind  of  amanu- 
lorV,  will  be  submitted. 

Key. 


ture  hides  in  it  gladness  and  sorrow, 

ess  still  thorow 

t  that    abides  in    it,  daunting  us — 

ileum  before  us,  veiled  the  dark  portal 

fall  mortal 

iilent  rest  o'er   us — graves  under  us 


ard   are   the   voices  :  heard  are  the 

irlds  and  the  Ages 

se  well — yourchoiceis — brief  and  yet 

Hess." 

5 
yes  do  regard  you  in  Eternity's  still- 
all  fullness 

re  to  reward  you — work  and  despair 
.—From  Ciethe. 

\dma  L.  Rowr  has  been  appointed 
apher  of  the  First  Recorder's  Court 
eed  A.  E.  Oliviera,  who  was  some 
o  promoted  to  the  position  of  steno- 
r  of  the  Criminal  Court. 
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Gabelsberger  Department. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  RYjdolp  Tombo,  No.  2  Ridge  Mace,  New  York. 
President  Gabelsberger  Shorthand  Society. 


To  the  Writers  of  G.  R.  Phonog- 
raphy. 

With  this  number  the  regular  Gabelsber- 
ger Department,  in  The  Stenographer, 
will  be  resumed.  As  ihe  readers  of  the 
department  will  recollect,  I  expressed  the 
hope,  in  the  July  number,  that  the  Gabels- 
berger Shorthand  Society,  of  this  city,  would 
publish  an  organ  of  their  own  in  our  system. 
At  the  regular  meeting  held  in  August,  the 
question  whether  it  would  pay  to  establish 
such  an  organ  was  answered  in  the  negative, 
as  the  submitted  estimates  were  beyond  the 
means  of  the  Society.  In  order,  however, 
to  furnish  the  adherents  of  our  system  with 
regular  reading  matter,  the  Society,  well- 
pleased  with  the  kindness  of  the  editor  in 
conforming  to  our  wishes  regarding  the  cost 
of  the  department,  appropriated  the  means 
for  continuing  the  department  in  The  Ste- 
nographer. The  department  will  there- 
fore be  published  regularly  every  month  as 
before  until  further  notice,  and  will  contain 
reading  matter  in  the  English  reporting  and 
corresponding  styles,  exclusively.  Corres- 
pondence regarding  the  department  is  so- 
licited. 


Corresponding  Style. 
the  coupon  ticket. 

Like  every  other  novelty,  the  coupon 
ticket,  when  first  introduced,  did  not  hit  the 
mark,  when  aimed  at  the  understanding  of 
certain  travellers.  A  United  States  Senator- 
elect  had  come  on,  by  sea,  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  who  had  never  seen  a  railroad  till  he 
reached  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  With  a 
curiosity  to  test  the  workings  of  the  new 
means  of  transportation,  of  which  he  had 
heard  so  much,  he  bought  a  coupon  ticket 
and  set  out  lor  a  railway  journey.  He 
entered  a  car,  took  a  seat  next  to  the  door, 
and  was  just  beginning  to  get  the  **hang  of 
the  school  house"  when  the  conductor, 
who  was  then  not  uniformed,  came  in,  cried 
*' Tickets!"  and  reached  out  his  hand 
toward  the  Senator.  **  What  do  you  want 
of  me?"  said  the  latter.  "I  want  your 
ticket,"  answered  the  conductor.  Now,  it 
occured  to  the  Senator  that  this  might  be  a 
very  neat  job,  on  the  part  of  an  Eastern 
ticket-sharp,  but  it  was  just  a  little  too  thin 
to  fool  a  Pacific  coaster,  and  he  said : 
"  Don't  you  think  I've  got  sense  enough  to 
know  that  if  I  parted  with  my  ticket  right  at 
the  start  I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  show 
for  my  money  during  the  rest  of  the  way  ? 
No,  sir ;  I'm  going  to  hold  on  to  this  till  I 
get  to  the  end  of  the  trip." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Reporting  Style. 

MR.    CLEVELAND'S   LETTER. 

To  the  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson  : 
Mv  Dear  Sir— The  certainty  that  a  con- 


ference will  be  ordered  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  differences  on  the  subject  of  tariff 
legislation  makes  it  also  certain  that  you 
will  be  again  called  on  to  do  hard  service  in 
the  cause  of  tariff  reform.  My  public  life 
has  been  so  closely  related  to  the  subject,  I 
have  so  longed  for  its  accomplishment  and 
I  have  so  often  promised  its  realization  to 
my  fellow  countrymen  as  a  result  of  their 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  Democratic  party, 
that  I  hope  no  excuse  is  necessary  for  my 
earnest  appeal  to  you  that  in  this  crisis,  you 
strenuously  insist  upon  party  honesty  and 
good  faith  and  a  sturdy  adherence  to  Demo- 
cratic principles. 

I  believe  these  are  absolutely  necessary 
conditions  to  the  continuation  of  Democratic 
existence.  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  feeling 
that  this  conference  will  present  the  best,  if 
not  the  only,  hope  of  true  Democracy.  Indi- 
cations point  to  its  action  as  the  reliance  of 
those  who  desire  the  genuine  fruition  of 
Democratic  effort,  the  fulfilment  of  Demo- 
cratic pledges  and  the  redemption  of  Demo- 
cratic promises  to  the  people.  To  reconcile 
differences  in  the  details  comprised  within 
the  fixed  and  well  defined  lines  of  principle 
will  not  be  the  sole  task  of  the  conference, 
but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  its  members  will  also 
have  in  charge  the  question  whether  Demo- 
cratic principles  themselves  are  to  be  saved 
or  abandoned. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  mistaking  or  mis- 
apprehending the  feeling  and  the  temper  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Democracy.  They 
are  downcast  under  the  assertion  that  their 
party  fails  in  ability  to  manage  the  govern- 
ment, and  they  are  apprehensive  that  efforts 
to  bring  about  tariff  reform  may  fail ;  but 
they  are  much  more  downcast  and  appre- 
hensive in  their  fear  that  Democratic  princi- 
ple may  be  surrendered. 

In  these  circumstances  they  cannot  do^ 
otherwise  than  to  look  with  confidence  to 
you  and  those  who  with  you  have  patrioti- 
cally and  sincerely  championed  the  cause  of 
tariff  reform  within  Democratic  lines  and 
guided  by  Democratic  principles.  This  con- 
fidence is  vastly  augmented  by  the  action, 
under  your  leadership,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  upon  the  bill  now  pending^. 
Every  true  Democrat  and  every  sincere 
tariff  reformer  knows  that  this  bill,  in  its- 
present  form  and  as  it  will  be  submitted 
to  the  conference,  falls  far  short  of  the  con- 
sumation  for  which  we  have  long  labored  ; 
for  which  we  have  suffered  defeat  without 
discouragement,  which  in  its  anticipations 
gave  us  a  rallying  cry  in  our  day  of  triumph, 
and  which  in  its  promise  of  accomplishment 
is  so  interwoven  with  Democratic  pledges 
and  Democratic  success  that  our  abandon- 
ment of  the  cause  or  the  principles  upon 
which  it  rests  means  party  perfidy  and  partjr 
dishonor. 
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Mr.  Jerome   B.   Howard  and  the 

Missing  Link  in  Graham 

Shorthand. 

Mr.  Dunham,  of  Washington,  wrote  a  very 
interesting  and  useful  book  called,  '*The 
Missing  Link  in  Shorthand.*'  Among  other 
things  he  undertook  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  pitfalls  into  which  the  unwary  are 
liable  to  stumble.  The  editor  of  the  Phono- 
graphic Magazine  printed  a  review  of  the 
book,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he 
undertook  to  establish  the  point  that  the 
book  should  have  been  called  *'The  Missing 
Link  in  Graham  Shorthand,'*  because  sev- 
eral of  the  pitfalls  referred  to  did  not  happen 
to  exist  in  the  particular  style  Of  shorthand, 
as  Mr.  Howard  has  set  it  forth. 

A  prominent  shorthand  writer  and  author 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  The  Stenographer, 
complaining  that  Mr.  Howard  was  not  fair  in 
making  such  a  criticism,  and  intimated  that 
Mr.  Howard  had  exhibited  the  unbalanced 
condition  of  his  shorthand  judgment  at  the 
time  of  the  revision  of  the  Reporters^  Com- 
panion, by  having  taken  some  of  the  Graham 
ideas  and  carried  them  to  an  extent  to  which 
Mr.  Graham's  practical  sense  would  not  have 
permitted. 

To  this  Mr.  Howard  makes  a  fierce  and 
furious  retort  upon  the  editor  of  The  Ste- 
nographer, practically  assuming  that  he 
does  not  believe  that  anybody  wrote  such  a 
letter,  and  complaining  that  the  editor  of  The 
Stenographer  has  abused  his  privileges  in 
manufacturing  such  charges  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  underservedly  unpleasant  things 
*bout  the  editor  of  the  Phonographic  Maga- 
zine. He  also  goes  on  to  challenge  the  pro- 
duction of  any  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
Reporters'  Companion  has,  in  any  respect, 
taken  anything  which  was  personal  to  Mr. 
Graham. 

To  this  the  editor  of  The  Stenographer 
now  replies : 

The  editor  of  the  Phonographic  Magazine 
is  not  in  a  position  to  control  the  form  in 
which  authors  shall  exhibit  their  books,  and 
editors  of  shorthand  magazines  shall  prepare 
their  editorials. 

Undoubtedly,  the  degree  of  prosperity 
which  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  practical 
monopoly  of  Pitmanic  shorthand  in  this  coun- 
try for  so  many  years,  has  given  Mr.  Howard, 
who  seems  to  have  wrapped  himself  up  in  the 


mantle  of  Mr.  Benn  Pitman,  the  idea  that 
nobody  has  any  rights  outside  of  himself  and 
his  immediate  followers. 

We  assure  him  that  he  is  not  in  a  position 
to  control  The  Stenographer  in  its  expres- 
sions of  opinion.  We  regret  that  he  seems 
to  think  it  so  easy  a  matter  for  the  editor  of 
a  respectable  and  responsible  journal  to  tell 
a  falsehood,  and  to  assert  that  he  has  received 
letters  containing  statements  which  were 
never  received. 

We  had  supposed  that  our  word  was  good 
for  the  acceptance  of  a  simple  statement  like 
that  made  in  the  editorial  referred  to. 

We  now  say  that  the  letter  was  written  by 
one  of  the  ex-Presidents  of  the  New  York 
State  Stenographers*  Association,  Mr. 
George  R.  Bishop,  who  presents  the  first 
part  of  his  ideas  upon  the  subject  in  the 
present  number  of  The  Stenographer. 

In  the  meantime.  The  Stenographer 
will  continue  to  represent  the  professional 
shorthand  writers  of  all  systems.  It  is  ready 
to  speak  a  good  word  for  the  good  and  capa- 
ble writers  of  the  Isaac  Pitman,  the  Benn 
Pitman,  the  Graham,  the  Pitman-Howard, 
the  Munson,  the  Longley,  the  Osgoodby,  the 
Scott-Brown,  the  Watson,  the  Bumz^  the 
Thornton,  the  Pernin,  the  Gabelsberger,  the 
Scovil  and  many  other  systems.  It  will 
continue  to  represent  the  best  interests  of 
the  genuine  workers,  the  professional  court 
reporters  and  the  thoroughly  competent 
business  amanuenses. 

It  has  no  system  of  its  own  to  push  for- 
ward. It  has  no  interest  in  any  shorthand 
school,  which  must  be  kept  going.  It 
has  no  interest  in  any  series  of  short- 
hand text-books,  which  must  be  sold.  It 
is  the  organ  of  the  workers.  It  is  ready  to 
work  for  you  all,  fairly,  manfully  and  hon- 
estly. All  it  asks  is  a  reasonable  support  to 
enable  it  to  pay  for  its  paper,  composition, 
photographing,  engraving  and  press  work. 
It  would  also  like  to  have  sufficient  patron- 
age to  enable  it  to  pay  liberally  for  the  bright 
thoughts  of  the  many  who  are  able  and 
would  be  willing,  for  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation, to  impart  them  to  its  readers. 

Stenographers,  everywhere  !  Benn  Pitman 
writers,  as  well  as  others,  do  you  not  think 
you  can  afford  to  patronize  a  magazine  like 
The  Stenographer  ?  See  how  it  helps  you 
in  the  able  department  under  the  control  of 
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Thome,  the  emiDcnt  lawyer  and  law 
ler,  and  the  author  o(  the  only  really 
ical  book  on  law  reporting.  See  how 
ps  you  in  the  department  of  practical 
mting,  conducted  by  the  able  author  of 
clieal  Typewriting."  Mr.  Bates  Torrey, 
a!  the  brightest  minds  at  work  in  the 
ssion  in  New  England.  See  how  it 
you  in  the  presenlalion  of  the  methods 
iling  by  the  experts  who  follow  other 
US  than  your  own.  Surely,  it  will  not 
I'ou  to  see  how  others  do  it.  Surely,  no 
s  so  bigoted  that  he  cannot  risk  the 
nee  of  a  little  knowledge  about  the 
xfs  of  his  neighbors.  And  then,  see 
we  might  help  you  if  you  would  each 
Kild  and  do  something  to  help  othem. 
i  is  nothing  like  trying  to  help  others  to 

ihow  Thk  Stbnographbr  invites  you, 
relcomes  you  when  you  have  anything 
'  which  you  have  discovered  which  is 
I  lo  yourself.  Come  on,  then,  every 
fyou,  Isaac  Fltmanites,  Benn  Pitman- 
Grahamites,  Munsonites  and  all  the 
"Ites;"  take  hold,  subscribe  for  The 
OCRAPHER,  urge  upon  your  neighbors 
iportance  of  its  use,  and  we  assure  you 
be  good  old  profession  of  shorthand 
ig  will  soon  take  Its  proper  place 
g  the  honored  and  respected  profes- 
ofthe  world. 

r.  Hoivard  and  the  Missing 

Link. 
:  short  letter  that  was  in  part  etnbodied 
article  headed  "The  Missing  Link  in 
hand,"  in  the  August  number  of  this 
cine,  was  not  written  for  publication. 
IS,  as  the  article  itself  staled,  "confi- 
il :  "  written  with  no  thought  of  its 
.ring  in  print.  Had  the  printing  of  it 
suggested,  the  writer  would  not  have 
nted  to  having  it  appear,  in  the  form  in 

,  under  the  spur  of  a  pretty  sharp  feel- 
indignation  at  what  seemed  to  be  a 
hensibte  lack,  on  the  part  of  the  author 
e  f^onographic  Magazine  notice  or 
V  referred  to,  of  a  due  sense  of  obliga- 
toward  a  shorthand  author  some  of 
e  ideas  and  devices  seemed  lo  have 
made  rather  free  use  of,  in  the  new 
rUr's  Companion.   Onewhohad  ceased 


to  be  a  "Graham  writer,"  and  was  at  least 
as  far  away  from  following  the  Pitman- 
Howard  adaptation  ;  who,  at  the  same  time, 
preserved  a  pretty  good  remembrance  of 
the  distinctively  new  thingsthat  Mr.  Graham 
was  generally  understood  to  have  brought 
to  the  modilicaiion  of  phonography  as  it 
existed  just  before  the  Hand  Book  was 
Issued  ;  who  had  also,  from  time  to  time^ 
given  a  little  attention  to  the  Companion 
of  i8Sg,  might  very  well  conclude,  when  he 
felt  his  s~nse  of  fairness  outraged  by  the 
words  of  the  Cincinnati  reviewer,  that  here 
was  an  occasion  on  which  an  editor  who  was 
fair-minded  and  impartial  might  do  some- 
thing towards  restoring  the  scales  of  justice 
to  a  proper  equipoise.  It  seemed  that  the 
doing  of  justice  was  always  appropriate  and 
timely ;  and  that  here  an  opportunity  was 
presented  to  the  editor  of  The  Stknogra- 
PHER,  and  to  the  editors  of  other  journals, 
to  at  least  protest,  and  that  there  was  a 
duty  to  be  performed,  as  well. 

The  reviewer  claimed  to  have  found  that 
in  the  case  of  the  few  examples  of  forms  that 
conflicted  or  were  thought  liable  to  produce 
confusion,  a  modilication  of  which  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Dunham,  all  were  found  in 
Graham,  and  but  few  in  the  Benn  Pitman; 
that  in  nine  out  of  the  twenty -five  cases 
mentioned,  the  proposed  substituted  out- 
lines were  the  identical  ones  used  for  the 
very  same  purpose  in  the  Benn  Pitman 
"system,"  and  in  seven  other  cases  the 
needed  distinction  was  effected  in  tiie  Benn 
Pitman  by  other  means  than  those  employed 
by  Mr.  Dunham.  The  nine  "  identical  " 
ones— if  there  are  so  many,  are  consider- 
ably less  than  one-half  the  whole  number  o< 
suggested  modifications  ;  the  seven  others, 
in  which  it  is  said  the  ' '  distinction  is  effected 
by  other  means  "  than  those  suggested,  are 
not  mentioned ;  but  if  this  number  be  cor- 
rect, it  still  leaves  nine  on  which  no  aid  is 
even  claimed  to  be  rendered  by  the  Benn 
Pitman.  We  do  not  know  how  efleciual  the 
"other  means"  of  distinguishing  as  to  the 
seven  cases  are ;  but  these  seven,  which  are 
in  doubt,  and  the  nine  remaining  ones  as  to 
which  no  claim  whatever  is  made,  constitute 
sixteen-twenty-fifihs  of  the  whole;  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  giving  the  critic  the  benefit  ol 
all  he  claims,  a  rather  weak  showing  is 
made,  on  the  score  of  actual  numbers,  and 
a  slender  basis  for  the  suggestion  he  makes 
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that  the  title  of  the  book  should  have  been 
made  more  specific — made  applicable,  by 
express  title,  so/efy  to  the  Graham  adapta- 
tion. The  form  of  the  critic's  own  state- 
ment leads  us  to  infer  that  as  to  at  least  nine 
cases  the  title  could  appropriately  have  been, 
T^e  Missing  Link  in  the  Pitman- Howard 
Shorthand^  to  say  nothing  of  the  seven  in- 
stances which  are  left  in  doubt. 

Our  critic  may  think  that  his  statement  as 
to  the  seven  should  be  implicitly  accepted  ; 
that  no  doubt  should  be  expressed  as  to  the 
efficaciousness  of  the  "other  means"  oi 
distinguishing,  that  he  claims  are  shown  by 
the  Benn  Pitman.  Let  us  explain  briefly  why 
we  hesitate  to  accept  his  declaration.  This 
statement  of  his  not  only  raises  the  question 
whether  there  might  not  be  a  difference  ot 
opinion  as  to  whether  those  '*  other  means  '* 
were  efficacious  or  not,  but  it  might  be  found 
to  be  as  inaccurate  as  is  another  statement 
in  the  same  review,  which  may  be  quoted. 
Referring  to  the  joining  of  ticks  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  he  says,  *'we  venture  to  commend 
to  him  [Dunham]  the  Benn  Pitman  prac- 
tice with  regard  to  these  ticks,  which  is, 
to  attach  them  only  when  they  join  at  a  right 
angle  or  less.*'  Presumably  the  quotation 
means  the  Pitman-Howard  "practice,"  as 
in  the  previous  quotation  "the  Benn  Pitman 
system "  presumably  means  the  Pitman- 
Howard  ;  for  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
critic  is  talking  of  the  **  system  "as  it  now 
exists,  especially  as  Mr<  Benn  Pitman  is 
understood  to  have  assumed  and  made  his 
own,  by  specific  indorsement,  shortly  after 
Mr.  Osgood  by  issued  a  certain  leaflet  which 
oyxr  critic  will  well  remember,  all  that  the  new 
Companion  contains,  so  that  what  that  work 
contains  really  ij  the  Benn  Pitman  "up  to 
date."  If  that  be  so,  then  the  reviewer's 
assertion  of  what  the  **  practice"  is,  is  not 
correct ;  for  in  the  new  Companion  one  has 
no  difficulty  in  finding,  as  he  runs  his  eye 
over  the  "  Reporting  Exercises,"  at  pages 
48,  et.  seg.^  instances  in  which  the  "  prac- 
tice" is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  the 
sentence  quoted  states  it  to  be.  The  reader 
is  told  that  the  "practice"  is,  to  attach 
them  ''only** — that  is,  never  in  any  other 
way  than — when  they  "'join  at  a  right  angle 
or  less,**  Now,  not  only  do  we  find,  in  those 
exercises,  a  tick  joined  to  a  consonant  in 
several  cases  at  an  obtuse  angle,  but  the 
instances  in   which  two    ticks   join  at  an 


obtuse  angle  are  so  numerous  as  to  be 
interesting.  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  the 
horizontal  or  perpendicular  tick  is  used  in- 
discriminately for  two  forms  of  an  article,  a 
and  an.  Let  us  note  examples  in  these 
"Exercises":  Observe,  that  the  angle  in 
each  and  every  of  these  cases  is  obtuse, 
notwithstanding  the  broad  and  unqualified 
assertion  the  critic  makes. 

On  page  48,  line  3  from  bottom,  of-a  ;   p. 
50,  line  8,  o/-a  ;  p.  54,  line  8,  and- to  ;   same 
page,  line  4  from  bottom,  and-to;  same  page, 
2d  line  from  bottom,  to-a^  and  of-an;    p.  64, 
line  II,  of-a;    same  page,  line  15,  of-a ;    p. 
68,   line  4  from  bottom,  of- an  and  and-of ; 
next  line,   and-to — three   examples  in   two 
consecutive  lines  ;  p.  70,  last  line,  of-a  ;  p.  76, 
line  6,  to  a;   while  of  noticeable  joinings  of 
ticks  to  consonants  at  an  obtuse  angle,  we 
have,   p.  72,  line  2,   ofdns  (of  providence), 
line  7,  of  God,  of  action  ;  p.  58,  last  line,  to- 
talk^  about-a,  and,  at  the  most  obtuse  possi- 
ble angle,  the  tick  he  prefixed  Xo^id-not- 
understand  (where    Graham    would    have 
made  the  angle  very  acute).      There   are 
other  examples  which  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  specifically  note.     So  far  is  this   "  prac- 
tice "  carried  that  there  really  seem  to  be  no 
other  places  in  these    pages    where    such 
examples  could  have  been  employed.     So 
that  this  pretense  that  the  Benn  Pitman  em- 
ploys them  "  only  when  they  join  at  a  right 
angle  or  less,"  is  mere  fiourish,  for  effect^ — 
not    true  ;     hence,  it  would  seem  doubly 
prudent  not  to  accept,  without  inquiry,  the 
critic's  statement  about    the  seven  cases, 
whatever  we  may  think  about  the  nine  in 
which  It  is  stated  the   Benn  Pitman   "  prac- 
tice "  and  Mr.  Dunham's  suggestions  ex- 
actly coincide.    Observe,  the  word  used   is 
"  practice  "  ;  nothing  is  said  about  rule  or 
pnnciple.      If  the  Benn  Pitman  anywhere 
lays  down  such  a  rule,  the  **  practice  "  over- 
rides and  violates  the  rule,  as  the  examples 
eHcited  demonstrate.    So,  this  complacent 
sentence  not  only  goes  for  nothing,  in  the 
direction  in  which  the    critic  wishes,   but 
illuminates  the  method  which  the  critic  sees 
fit  to  employ.    When  he  ventured  to  com- 
mend the  Benn  Pitman  "  practice  "  in  regard 
to  these  ticks,  was  not  the  venture  extremely 
hazardous?      We   "venture  to  commend" 
the  above  citations  from  the  Companion  to 
the  candid  and  interested  reader. 
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t  it  would  neither  be  fair  to  the  reader, 
«  giving  the  reviewer  all  be  is  entitled 
tie  we  lo  summarily  dismiss  this  choice 
Dce  from  con  si  derail  on.  It  is  an  im- 
nl  one.  and  the  writer  of  it  is  entitled  to 
fbll  attention  given  lo  it.  The  opening 
is  as  remarkable  Hs  Ihe  closing  part 
I  contains  the  broad  statement  con- 
ij Ihe  Benn  Pitman  "practice"  as  to 
ticks.  It  begins  thus  :  "  As  ail  of 
lunham's  amendments  of  Graham  show 
iconscious  leaning  towards  the  Benn 
n  standard,  we  venture,  etc."  Now, 
can  this  be?  How  can  those  nine 
y  excepted  forms  show  any  "uncon- 
i  leaning  toward  the  Benn  Pitman?" 
low  can  a  proposed  amendment  show 
leaning  "  towards  that  with  which  it 
icely  differs,  and  which  it  proposes  to 
1?  For  example,  how  does  the  form 
sed  for  account  ( K-stroke,  followed  by 
ngth  N-stroice)  show  any  "leaning" 
i;  the  Benn  Pitman,  when  the  Benn 
n  form  for  the  word  is  just  the  one 
ilr.  Dunham  criticizes  and  seeks  to 
ie  a  substitute  for  ?  How  can  there  be 
unconscious  leaning "  towards  the 
Pitman  in  the  suggestion  of  amended 
w  saHs/y,  when  the  form  for  that  word 
Mr.  Dunham  criticizes  as  liable  to 
t  wiih  suit,  is  the  very  one  the  Com- 
gives  for  satisfy,  without  even  hinting 
ed  for  an  occasional  use  of  that  which 
Joham  proposes  ?  When  two  forms 
entirely  different  as  are  the  two  for 
/,  what  "  leaning,"  conscious  or  un- 
)us.  can  there  be  of  the  one  towards 
ler  ?  And  what  about  the  admission 
jn  the  next  page?  He  says:  "On 
lints  we  frankly  admit  that  Mr.  Dun- 
criticism  properly  includes  the  Benn 
I  system."  He  mentions  signs  for 
d  comg,  one  as  liable  lo  conflict  with 
•few.  the  other  wilh  that  Sot  go.  But 
wui  the  other  two  just  mentioned — 
carry  the  illustration  farther?  Will 
iClical  writer  admit  that  the  cases  of 
and  account  are  less  pertinent,  especi- 
the  Comfiatiiori  itself  gives  the  words 
»,  sue/,  sooty,  as  representable  by  ihe 
Drm  that  is  given  for  satisfy  t  But,  In 
se,  what  becomes  of  the  unqualified 
Ml,  that  "  atiot  til.  Dunham's amend- 
of  Graham,  show  an  unconscious 
;  toward  the  Benn  Pitman  standard  ?" 


How  can  it  be,  when  Pliman  forms  them- 
selves are  criticised  ?  May  we  not  very  well 
leave  this  question  for  our  critic  to  answer  ? 

But  the  sentence  preceding  the  admisnon 
should  be  given  in  extenso,  so  remarkable, 
considering  what  we  have  just  discovered,  is 
the  spirit  that  inspires  it.    It  is  as  follows  : 

"We  trust  that  our  animus  in  pointing  out 
these  passages  and  commenting  on  them, 
will  be  clearly  understood.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Dunham  most  sincerely,  with  regard  to 
the'  deficiencies  of  the  Graham  system  ;  we 
recognize  clearly  hisdiscriminating  judgment 
in  selecting  his  illustrations  (which,  by  the 
way,  might  easily  be  doubled  and  trebled)  ; 
we  sympathize  tenderly  with  him  in  his 
efforts  to  dear  away  the  impediments  which 
have  in  times  past  so  seriously  blocked  his 
road  to  phonographic  success ;  and  we 
frankly  admire  the  good  judgment  and  com- 
mon sense  by  which  his  efforts  have  been 
directed.  What  we  protest  against  is  his 
sweeping  inclusion,  in  his  strictures,  of  all 
the  text-books  of  all  the  systems,  as  though 
one  were  as  bad  as  another,  and  very  little 
good  in  the  best,  when  his  book  makes  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  only  presentation  of 
phonography  with  which  its  author  has  an 
exhaustive  acquaintance  is  that  of  Andrew 
J.  Graham.  To  Graham  writers  the  sug- 
gestions in  the  '  Missing  Link  '  will  prove 
vastly  helpful.  To  writers  of  the  Benn  Pit- 
man system  they  are,  for*  the  most  part, 
unnecessary." 

Could  any  one  read  this  paragraph  atten- 
tively without  being  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  it  is  a  very  remarkable  one, 
inspired  by  sentiments  all  too  obvious? 
The  reviewer  says  of  Mr.  Dunham 
that  It  is  perfectly  clear  the  Graham  is 
the  "  only  presentation  of  phonography  " 
with  which  he  has  "  an  exhaustive  acquaint- 
ance;" and  In  the  Graham — to  which  his 
' '  exhaustive "  attention  has  thus  been 
specially  directed,  he  finds  certain  instances 
— the  reviewer  says  twenty-five— in  which 
he  thinks  modifications  can  he  advantage- 
ously made;  and  it  happens— so  the  re- 
viewer further  assures  us — that  in  nine  of 
them  the  proposed  forms  are  the  "  Identical 
ones"  used  for  the  "same  purpose  "  in  the 
Benn  Pliman  ;  that  In  seven,  apparently, 
there  is  uncertainly  ;  while  there  are  nine 
others,  as  to  the  particulars  of  seven  of  which 
a  judicious  silence  is  preserved  ;  yet  Ihe  fact 
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of  the  nine  first  mentioned  seems  to  have 
powerfully  impressed  the  reviewer,  and 
lifted  him  to  an  unwonted  plane  of  exalta- 
tion, from  which  he  is  able  to  say,  that  he 
"  most  sificerely  agrees  *'  with  Mr.  Dunham, 
in  regard  to  the  defects  of  the  Graham  sys- 
tem !  that  he  ''clearly  recognizes  his  dis- 
criminating judgment  in  selecting  his  illus- 
trations"— of  course  from  Graham — and 
then,  right  after  this  cordial  outflow  of 
delighted  feeling,  and  on  the  principle,  per- 
haps, on  which  it  is  declared  that  the  fountain 
of  tears  lies  very  near  to  that  of  laughter ; 
that  pathos  and  mirth  are  very  near 
together — in  the  very  next  clause,  he  gives 
way  to  a  feeling  of  sympathy  ;  he  **  sympa- 
thizes, tenderly*^  with  the  author  in  his 
efforts  to  clear  away  the  impediments  that 
have  previously  blocked  his  road.  Well,  it 
may  have  been  surprising  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  twenty-five  such  a  perfect  harmony 
of  views  should  have  been  revealed  between 
one  who  did  not  claim  to  be  a  Benn  Pitman 
writer  and  the  representatives  of  that  **  sys- 
tem "  ;  but  contemplate  for  a  moment,  if 
you  can,  what  would  probably  have  been 
the  number  of  amendments  proposed  if  the 
"system  "  brought  directly  under  criticism 
had  been  that  one,  the  authoritative  pub- 
lished exponent  of  which,  •*  up  to  date,"  is 
the  new  Companion!  But  we  anticipate* 
This  is  a  branch  of  the  subject,  considera- 
tion of  which  must  be  reserved  for  a  future 
number. 

Can  the  reader  wonder,  that,  having  in 
view  the  peculiar  statements  contained  in  the 
above  quotations  from  the  Phonographic 
Magazine  review  of  Mr.  Dunham's  book  as 
commented  on,  one  knowing  something  of 
the  facts  should  have  felt  indignant,  and,  as 
the  editor  of  this  journal  seemed  to  claim, 
should  have  believed  that  the  oppor- 
tunity had  been  seized  upon  to  strike  an 
unfair  blow  at  an  author  of  character,  repu- 
tation and  signal  ability,  to  whom,  as  some 
regard  it,  the  Benn  Pitman  has  been  in- 
debted for  devices  and  ideas  the  value  of 
which  is  substantially  conceded  by  its  repre- 
sentatives, by  continued  use  of  more  or  less 
of  those  devices ?  The  reviewer  "trusts** 
that  his  ''animus**  will  not  be  "misunder- 
stood." It  is  probable  his  wish  in  that 
respect  will  be  gratified.  We  shall  not  try 
to  veil  it  but  to  make  it  clearer. 


With  these  preliminaries  disposed  of,  the 
intention  is  to  proceed,  in  the  next  issue,  to 
a  consideration  of  two  other  points  of  im- 
portance. 

The  readers  of  this  magazine  may  be 
interested  in  seeing  what  Mr.  Osgood  by,  of 
Rochester,  author  of  a  series  of  shorthand 
text-books,  and  a  rival  in  business,  as  a 
publisher  of  those  works,  of  the  Graham 
establishment,  said  of  Mr.  Graham,  at  the 
recent  meeting  at  West  Point,  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Stenographers'  Association,  speaking: 
to  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Graham's 
death  that  were  introduced  and  moved  to 
be  adopted  by  the  writer  of  this  article. 
See  below,  a  copy  of  those  remarks. 

George  R.  Bishop. 


A  Tribute  to  Andrew  J.  Graham • 

Mr.  W.  W.  Osgoodby,  at  the  N.  Y.  S.  S. 
A.,  at  West  Point,  paid  the  following  tribute 
to  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Graham  : 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  Graham's- 
system,  and  for  its  successful  writers — and  I 
pity  the  unsuccessful  ones.  In  whatever  light 
others  may  view  his  system,  Mr.  Graham 
was  a  great  man,  and  his  work  for  shorthand 
was  a  great  work.  He  was  the  first  one,  to 
my  knowledge,  who  ever  dared  to  step  out 
of  the  old  moss-grown  track,  and  to  test  the 
full  capabilities  of  phonography.  Other  auth- 
ors may  ignore  the  work  he  has  done,  but 
there  is  no  system  published  to-day  that  i& 
not  permeated  with  the  influence  which  Mr. 
Graham  has  exerted  upon  the  science  ot 
phonography.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
every  author  has  adopted  expedients  which 
he  invented  (though  some  of  them  undoubt- 
edly have  done  so),  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that,  Graham  having  shown  the  possibili- 
ties of  phonography,  they  have  received- 
courage  from  his  example,  and  have  gone  far 
beyond  what  they  ever  would  have  dared  to 
attempt  if  he  had  not  first  demonstrated  to 
them  the  fact  that  they  were  safe  in  doing  so. 
I  honor  the  memory  of  Mr.  Graham,  and  I 
give  him  the  credit  of  having  accomplished 
more  for  our  art  than  any  other  man  who 
ever  lived — not  excepting  Sir  Isaac  Pitman 
— in  the  courage  which  he  has  infused  into 
the  authors  and  practitioners  of  all  systems. 

Miss  Rose  Phillips  has  been  elected  in- 
structor in  shorthand  and  typewriting  at 
Thiel  College,  Greenville,  Pa. 
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York  State  Stenographers'  Asso- 
lon,  which  Ihe  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
,  in  its  published  report,  recognizes  "as 
most  important  and  influential  body  of 
ihand  writers  in  the  country,"  held  its 
leenth  annual  convention  at  West  Point 
el,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  on  ihe  23d  and 

was  a  feast  for  body,  mind  and  soul. 

writer  was  there,  and  in  no  company 
years  has  he  so  happily  and  heartily 
yed  himself  as  on   that   optimislic  oc- 

that  far'famed,  fascinating  and  historic 
,  the  Mecca  of  the  American  soldier, 
re  "Uncle  Sam's"  youthful  and  student 
ohorts  are  gleaming  in  purple  and  Bold," 

where  the  Hudson  River  passes  through 
Highlands  (than  which  nothing  finer 
be  kind  is  to  be  seen  in  th*:  world),  the 
is  sure  to  be  strengthened  and  re- 
ed; and  sitting  in  Ihe  midst  of  (wrShort- 
ISolons  {our  only  Osgoodby's,  Rose's, 
ley's,  Bishop's,  et.  at.),  in  the  councils 
e  New  York  State  Stenographers'  Asso- 
]n,  iiow  could  the  stenographer's  mind 
«led,  enlightened  and  benefited  Ihere- 
\iid  even  thdo»/is  touched  and  trained 
he  better  by  contact  with  such  native 
%  and    gentlemen  as   comprised    that 

e  convention  throughout,  was  filled 
:  brim  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  an 
ed  exhibition  of  that  purpose  and  pluck 
I)  characterizes  the  professional  phono- 
ler,  whose  example  should  be  eam- 

emulated  by  the  youthful  and  less 
ienced  shorthand  element, 
s,  there  were  shorthand  beacons  there, 
ia  not  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel, 
'ho  do  let  it  shine  before  stenographers 
ought  to  see  and  take  knowledge  of 

good  works,  and  thus  be  greatly 
ed.    Would  that  more  of  these  pronii- 

professional  phonographers  did  not 
1  themselves  alone. 

t*per  of  rare  shorthand  value  was  pre- 
d  by  Mr.  John  C.  Bowman,  of  Phila- 
lia,  bearing  the  tide  of  David  Wolfe 
n's  World's  Congress  essay  :  "What 
Haifa  Century  Done  for  Shorthand  ? " 
leing  a  criticism  thereof. 


Col.  Edw.  B.  Dickinson's  powerful  paper, 
as  logical  as  exhaustive,  bore  this  suggestive 
name  ;  ''  Stenographers'  Associations — 
What  they  Do;  Whatthey  Might  Do  ;  What 
they  Undo  ;  and  What  they  Miss  Doing." 
These  two  papers,  without  regard  to  others. 
possess  professional  worth  and  special  sig- 
nificance sufficient  lo  make  the  annual  pro- 
ceedings of  value  far  beyond  the  price  to 
every  bona-fide  shorthand  writer,  who  is  not 
confronted  with  a  deeply-to-be-deplored  con- 
dition of  "innocuous  desuetude,"  and  who 
likewise  is  not  a  victim  to  the  wiles  of  innate 
indi  Here  nee. 

The  writer  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  State 
Stenographers'  Associations.  He  believes 
that  they  should  exist  and  prosper,  that  they 
should  aixum^W^'h  good  works.  He  further 
believes  that  it  is  the  duly  of  every  experi- 
enced and  enterprising  stenographer — imper- 
vious to  indifference  and  apathy — to  be  an 
active  member  and  supporter  of  such  a  body. 

Stenographers  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

By  experience  and  ability  as  such,  are  you 
quahfiedtojoin  the  ranks  of  Ours,  ther«K* 
company  of  the  shorthand  army  ? 

If  so,  do  your  plain  duty  and  l>ecome  a 
member  of  that  company. 

Ifno,  then  say,  by  Shakspeare, 

"  Heneefonh  1  vow  it  shall  be  so," 
and  see  to  it  that  you  do  qualify,  though  by 
ever  so  slow  but  sure  stages  of  progress  en- 
deavoring according  to  the  best  of  the  ability 
and  opportunity  afforded  unto  you.  The 
benefits  derived  from  such  advancement  wilt 
accrue  loyou. 

Ours  shall  be  the  banner  regiment,  rather 
than  Ihc  crack  company,  if  you  will  but 
volunteer  lo  respond  to  this  shorthand  call- 

Kendrick  C.  Hill. 
Secretary's  Office,  N.  Y.  S.  S.  A.  1 

117  Duane  Street,Ncw  York,      ■ 
September  8ih,  1894.  J 

Letter  from  Mr.  McMaster. 
Bblfast,  August  14th,  JS94. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Stenocraphbk. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  your  issue  for  August  Mr. 
MacGregor  makes  several  mis-statements 
when  referring  to  The  Shorthand  Temper- 
ance News,  and  my  abilities  as  a  stenog- 
rapher which  I  cannot  allow  to  pass  without 
>  contradicting. 
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In  the  first  place  it  is  untrue  to  say  that 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  wrote  asking  me  to 
discontinue  printing  the  paper.  On  the  con- 
trary it  was  always  favorably  reviewed  by 
them  in  Phonetic  Jouma/,  and  secured  both 
encouragement  and  congratulations  from 
Sir  Isaac  on  the  success  of  my  venture.  The 
journal  did  not  '*  silently  pass  away  after 
four  month's  existence,"  as  your  corres- 
pondent would  have  your  readers  believe. 
It  is  still  published  and  going  ahead. 

As  many  of  your  readers  are  aware,  I  am 
the  champion  writer  of  Phonography  for  the 
past  twelve  years  (during  which  time  I  have 
been  teaching  the  system  in  Belfast).  As 
published  in  the  text-books  I  found  that  it 
could  not  be  written  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
and  I  therefore  set  about  to  give  the  public, 
through  the  columns  of  The  Shorthand 
Temperance  News^  the  advantage  of  my 
ozvn  special  devices  and  contractions.  In 
the  special  supplement  issued  with  each 
number,  I  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  all 
outlines  that  were  written  contrary  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  text-books,  and  my  rea- 
sons for  so  writing  them.  As  your  corres- 
pondent does  me  an  injustice  in  withholding 
these  facts,  I  trust  you  will  publish  this  in 
your  next  issue. 

With  reference  to  my  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Sloan's  challenge,  the  facts  are  these :  A 
number  of  the  more  prominent  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Belfast  branch  of  the 
National  Phonographic  Society,  called  upon 
me  at  my  residence  and  requested  me  to 
accept  the  challenge,  stating  that  all  my 
expenses  would  be  paid  and  that  1  would  be 
liberally  rewarded  for  my  trouble.  I  at 
first  hesitated,  but,  as  they  said  that  the 
future  success  of  the  system  depended  upon 
me,  I  at  last  agreed  to  their  proposal.  When, 
however,  Mr.  Sloan  insisted  upon  my  writ- 
ing according  to  "rule"  I  backed  out, 
knowing  that  no  living  phonographer  could 
accomplish  this  impossibility.  'Tis  true 
that  the  editor  of  Reporter's  Journal  got 
amazed  at  the  extraordinary  success  of  my 
paper,  and  my  prominence  as  a  stenog- 
rapher, criticised  my  actions  after  I  published 
some  papers  showing  the  absurdities  of  cer- 
tain rules  in  the  text-books. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  publish- 
ing this  contradiction,  I  remain, 
Yours  truly, 

R.  McMaster,  Editor, 
Shorthand  Temperance  News. 


Speed. 

Sir  :    Mr.   MacGregor  conveniently  for- 
gets to  produce  proof,  and  merely  revels  in 
personal  abus^    Quite  Pitmanic.    The  fore- 
most writers  of  Pitman's  system    do  not 
believe  in  the  so-called  speed  records,  and 
have  written  to  the  press  on  the  subject. 
Mr.    Oliver    McGowen,    the    best   Pitman 
teacher  in  England  writes  as  follows  in  the 
Wigan  Examiner^   March  31st,  1894:   **In 
my  controversies  with  the  Messrs.  Pitman, 
I  have  always  been  seriously  handicapped 
by  what  I  may  describe  as  the  flexibility  of 
their  veracity.      But  there  is  one  way,  and 
one  way  only,  in  which  the  Messrs.  Pitman 
can  prove  that  the  200  certificate  was  hon- 
estly awarded.    Let  them  produce  the  notes 
and  transcript  on  which  they  made  the  award. 
They  dare  not,  and  they  won't."    (Mr.  Mc- 
Gowen edits  The  Phonographic  Magazine^ 
The  Young  Phonographer,  Shorthand  Notes 
and   Queries   and    The   Shorthand    Critic. 
The  editor  of  The  Academic  Review.    Con- 
tributors :  Prof.  Blackie,  F.  R.  S.  N. ;   Rev. 
Prof.  Simon,  Ph.  D.  D.  D. ;  Rev.  Prof.  Dobie, 
M.  A.  B.  D.,  etc.).    One  of  the  leading  edu- 
cational papers,  writes:  ** There  are  many 
phonographers,   like    myself,    who    cannot 
help  strongly  disapproving  of  Mr.  Pitman's 
methods  of  pushing  his   business."     The 
personal  abuse  of  a  gross  of  MacGregor's 
will  not  wipe  out  the  above  testimony.    All 
the  tests  took  place  at  **  hole  and  corner  " 
meetings,     conducted    by    partisans,    Mr. 
Cousins  actually  travelling  from  his  attic  in 
Belfast    to  "do    the   needful"  at   Dublin, 
when  Bunbury  wrote  250  to  his  (Cousins') 
entire  satisfaction,  and  the  transcript  actually 
pleased  Pitman    himself! !    I  quote  as  fol- 
lows from  the  SL  Louis  (U.  S.  A.)  Star  Say- 
ings, December  17th,  1892 :   "  At  the  Sten- 
ographers' Tournament  last  evening,    the 
present  champion,  Mr.  Edward  J.  King,  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  the  trophy  by  writing; 
1075  words  in  five  consecutive  minutes,  or 
an  average  215  words  per  minute.    Mr.  King; 
will  represent  the  Stenographers'   Club  in 
the  tournament  to  be  held  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  World's  Fair."     Mr.  King,  at  the 
time  of  the  test  was  only  19  years  of  age, 
and  he  uses  the  Sloan-Duployan  system. 
The  awards  were  made  in  public  and  in  the 
presence  of  members  of  the  press^   by   a 
committee  of  disinterested  gentlemen.    In- 
stead, of  using  abuse,  will  Mr.  MacGregor 
kindly  give  a  single  instance  where  a  speed 
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o  was  attained  in  open  competition,  as 
'c,  with  his  beloved  Pitman  method  ? 
'  MacMaster.  of  Belfast,  is  condemned 
use  be  failed  to  accomplish  180,  and 
ng  others  the  name  of  V.  Foord  is 
orward  as  a  reni  champion — well,  In  one 
e,  I  must  admit  that  he  is,  as  the  follow- 
extracts  from  the  letters  he  sent  me 
e  up  to  the  hilt — "he  as"  for  "he 
'    The  champion's  style  is  dropping  the 


"  A  hoi 


1  this 


od  foim  to  aspirate  the  "h,"  etc.,  etc. 
foord  resides  at  the  New  Cut,  Bristol, 
is  vice-president  of  the  "Phonetic 
;ty  "  !  !  !  No  wonder  Mr.  MacGregor 
es  V.  Foord,  Esq.,  as  he  loves  good 
iiy  style,  and  Ae  knows  when  he  gets  it. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  M.  Sloan. 
Elgin  Road, 
don,  London. 
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Letter  from  Mr.  Cousins. 
'.St.  Mr.  Editor  :  1  am  delighted  and 
jcted  as  I  read  Mr.  Sloan's  letter  ap- 
ing in  The  Stenocraphbr  what  foolish 
I  we  Irishmen  pick  ui>.  I  had  altogether 
Ferent  idea  in  my  thick  head,  but  since 
revelation  of  Troth  (capital  T  vide 
yl.  I  am— obfusticated  !  These  British 
rs  are  so  infernally  unreliable,  one 
away  with  the  extreme  antithesis 
ct.  Ah,  but  then,  they  say,  extremes 
—and  perhaps  we  are'nl  so  very  far 
g  after  all.  But  let  me  give  you  a 
Iry,  prosaic  facts  ungilt  by  the  imagina- 
genius  of  Mr.  Sloan,  who  really  has 
ken  his  calling,  and  who  might  have 
the  neatest  prevaric — ahem — I  should 
novelist  that  ever  lived. 
alie  this  from  the  Hutviek  (Scotland) 
rtiser  of  November  17 ih,  1893:  "We 
ot  particularly  interested  in  Mr.  Sloan's 
mt  of  Che  abortivt^  Belfast  arrangement 
a  paper  called  Invention).  We  are 
I  more  coDcerned  about  the  challenge 
iblished  in  these  columns.  Mr.  Sloan 
s  no  reference  to  that  challenge,  nor  to 
:oDdilions  we  laid  down  last  week. 
is  significant.  We  beg  to  say  that,  as 
1  wt  are  concerned,  this  is  not  a  game 
uff.  We  mean  business,  and  we  are 
Sed  that  when  the  committee  is  sp- 
ied, our  Pitman  friends  will  be  quite 


ready  to  take  up  the  challenge.  We  .tre 
now  waiting  for  Mr.  Sloan."  Further — at 
the  foot  of  another  letter  in  the  same  issue, 
appears  the  following:  "No  man  likes  to 
lone  fifty  guineas,  and  when  Mr.  Sloan  saw 
that  we  were  determined  to  have  the  chal- 
lenge taken  up  and  carried  this  under  ab- 
solutely fair  conditions.  •  •  •  small  wonder 
that  he  wriggled  out  before  getting  further 
into  the  mess.  "  •  •  We  have  our  own 
opinions  about  his  tactics  •  *  •  which  we 
think  will  be  shared  by  all  honorable  men, 
•  •  *  though  we  know  nothing  of  'speed 
certificates,'  we  know  that  180  can  be  writ- 
ten with  Pitman's  shorthand.  •  •  "  We 
apologize  to  Mr.  Pitman  for  the  unseemly 
personalities  published  with  regard  to  him. 
Ouronly  excuse  is  that  Mr.  Pitman  is  too 
highly  honored  and  esteemed  for  his  reputa- 
tion to  be  affected  by  anything  said  by  a 
man  who  has  acted  in  the  way  Mr.  Sloan 
has  done." 

In  the  same  issue  a  correspondent  makes 
a  clean  sweep  of  Mr.  Sloan's  connection 
with  Pernin,  and  concludes  by  saying  :  "  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  ask  you  to  reproduce 

*  •  *  the  justly  indignant  language  in 
which  Mrs.  Pernin  characterizes  conduct  of 
above  kind  ;  but  enough  has  been  quoted 
to  show  that  Mr.  Sloan,  though  now  pro- 
fessing a  great  desire '' that  the  credit  be 
given  to  the  tnen  who  merit  it,"  did  not  then 
scruple  to  deal  differently  with  a  woman  and 
a  widow.  I  think  your  readers  will  now  b» 
able  to  judge  "  what  stuff"  this  "man  of 
honor  "  is  made  ul ;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
Itiey  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  he  is 
a  Scot  at  all,  he  is  one  of  whom  his  fellow- 
countrymen  ought  to  be  heartily  ashamed." 

Strange  !  'Aint  it?  1  must  have  dreamt 
it.  Yes,  and  I  must  also  have  dreamt  that 
I  accepted  his  challenge  in  the  Weekly  Sun, 
on  Bunbury's  behalf;  that  I  also  published 
in  the  Phonographic  Bulletin,  a  letter  from 
Valentme  Foord,  accepting  it  and  stipulat- 
ing thai  he  would  do  it  with  his  left  hand— 
because  it's  all  he  has  ;  that  DeBear  ac- 
cepted it ;  that  Toothill  agreed  to  do  it 
publicly    in    Exeter    Hall,    London;     that 

O'Dowd, ,  and  others  did  likewise. 

Fancy,  all  this  rubbish  in  face  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Sloan's  crusher  in  The  Stenogkai'Her. 
True.  Mr.  MacMaster  accepted  his  chal- 
lenge ;  true,  he  funked  it ;  true,  Mr.  Pitman 
requested   him    10    discontinue    publishing 
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The  Shorthand  Temperance  News y  as  written 
in  his,  Mr.  P's.  system,  seeing  that  an 
average  of  two  errors  could  be  found  in 
every  page ;  true,  The  Reporters'  Journal 
**  baptized  it  a  disgrace.*'  What  then? 
Sherlock  Holmes  is  dead,  but  Americans 
can  deduct,  without  his  aid,  the  sum  of  the 
matter.  Mr.  Sloan  has  got  a  fine,  free  adver- 
tisement.    We  can  afford  it. 

Yours,  for  the  truth  and  right, 

James  H.  Cousins, 

Editor  Phonographic  Bulletin^ 

Belfast,  Ireland. 


A  Typewriter  Device. 

An  improvement  in  typewriting  machines 
recently  patented  by  A.  T.  Vigneron  of 
Providence,  is  designed  to  be  used  on 
machines  in  which  the  writing  or  printing  is 
made  upon  the  paper  by  means  of  axially 
movable  type-carrying  bars,  acting  upon  a 
movable  ink-ribbon  interposed  between  the 
type-face  and  the  intermittingly  movable  im- 
pression cylinder  or  platen  carrying  the 
paper. 

In  typewriting  machines  it  has  been  usual 
to  so  construct  and  arrange  the  type-arms  or 
bars  and  the  co-acting  mechanism  that  the 
impression  or  writing  is  made  at  the  under 
side  of  the  cylinder.  While  possibly  such 
former  arrangement  may  in  some  respects 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer  in 
the  matter  of  assembling  the  parts,  yet  to 
the  operator  it  is  a  disadvantage  since  the 
arrangement  necessarily  renders  the  last 
written  line  or  the  line  being  written  invisible 
unless  the  cylinder  be  first  swung  upwardly, 
or  rotated  ahead  sufficiently  to  bring  the 
line  into  view. 

The  object  of  the  improvement  is  to  pro- 
vide machines  with  means  whereby  not  only 
the  last  written  lines  are  exposed  at  all  times, 
but  each  individual  letter  or  character  as  it 
is  produced  upon  the  paper  is  exposed  im- 
mediately succeeding  its  impression. 

The  invention  consists  of  a  resilient  type- 
bar  proper  or  holder  jointed  to  the  lever  or 
operating  arm,  combined  with  a  stop  or  con- 
tact plate  and  an  intermittingly-movable  ink 
ribbon. 

By  it  the  upper  and  lower  case  letters  and 
characters  may  be  employed  with  equal 
facility  ;  the  spacing  and  alignment  are  said 
to  be  more  uniform  ;  the  writing  as  pro- 


duced is  in  full  view  of  the  operator  without 
raising  the  cylinder,  and  the  novel  manner 
of  mounting  and  operating  the  ink-ribbon^ 
adds  to  the  efficienncy  of  the  machme. 

The  paper  is  wrapped  partly  around  the 
cylinder,  the  lower  stop  being  already  ad- 
vanced into  position.  Now,  upon  striking 
a  key,  the  corresponding  arm  is  instantly 
elevated  to  a  nearly  horizontal  position 
which  causes  the  toe  of  the  holder  to  engage 
the  stop,  thus  arresting  the  arm's  moveifient 
and  at  the  same  time  rapidly  swing  the 
upper  printing  character  rearwardly  into 
engagement  with  the  ribbon,  thereby  print- 
ing. Upon  releasing  the  finger  from  the  key 
a  spring  returns  the  key  and  type  holder  to 
the  normal  position.  The  act  of  depressing 
the  key  operates  also  to  tilt  the  ink-ribbon 
and  its  frame  to  position,  preparatory  to  be- 
ing struck  by  the  printing  type ;  the  frame 
dropping  through  the  medium  of  the  spiraV 
spring.  The  vibratory  movement  of  the 
ribbon-frame  advances  the  ribbon  intermit- 
tingly. Thus  the  several  lines  of  printing 
are  continuously  exposed  and  the  character 
last  printed  is  uncovered  and  exposed  as 
soon  as  formed  ;  it  being  kept  in  mind  that 
the  ribbon  extends  longitudinally  of  the  cyl- 
inder but  a  short  distance,  say  one- half  an 
inch  or  less. 

In  order  to  print  from  the  lower  case  types 
the  lower  stop  is  forced  rearwardly  by  means 
of  the  key,  after  which  the  printing  is  ac- 
complished as  described,  the  type-holder 
toes  then  engaging  with  the  upper  or  fixed 
stop.  It  will  be  apparent  that  the  upwardly 
extending  stationary  side  guides,  having  a 
well-rounded  mouth,  serve  to  keep  the 
holders  in  position  laterally  while  the  im- 
pression is  being  made,  thus  producing 
better  work  by  reason  of  superior  alignment. 


Mr.  J.  Gale  Needham  has  been  spending 
his  vacation  in  Germantown,  with  his  friend, 
Mr.  J.  J.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Needham  callec^ 
upon  us  and  we  enjoyed  an  hour's  conversa- 
tion, talking  over  matters  connected  with 
the  Universal  Association,  which  is  not  dead 
but  only  sleeping.  Mr.  Needham  spent 
many  hours  and  dollars  in  an  entirely  un- 
selfish effort  to  promote  the  Universal  Asso- 
ciation of  stenographers,  and  we  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  apparent  failure  causes  him  no 
twinges  of  conscience.  *'He  did  what  he 
could." 


in  print - 
i  n  g  point ;  three 
hardened  steel 
types  on  the  end  of 
each  bar ;  twenty- 
eight  keys,  on  dou- 
ble acting  sh  ift- 
keys ;  eighty  char- 
acters ;  weighs  12  J^ 
pounds  ;  is  but  4X 
inches  high,  and 
the  price  is  {50.00. 
The  general  agents 
will  be  pleased  to 
supply  circulars  or 
other  information. 
They  want  agents 
in  every  town  and 
city. 


:.  do  black  copying 
lo  indelible  copying, 
o  indelible  purple, 
rple  copying,  J5  50 ; 
spying,  III  75. 

Benedict :  ■  i  reams 
inifold.  8xioJ^.  75c  ; 

;  1100  shectscarbon 

■ottles  typewriter  oil, 
r  erasers,  cartridge, 
tr,  No,  47,  6c  each  ; 
13c  each  ;  48  rubber 
Titer,  iJ^'c  each  ;  8 
pher,  ajc. 

.,  N.  Y.  :  -i  doz, 
X  Caligraph,   black 


.RTMENT. 

>  reams  hrpe writer, 
rades,  and  manifold 
ap,  cream  laid,  4ii 
ams  do  ruled,  f  1.50 ; 
I1.65;  35  reams  do 
i  do  3!4  lbs.  95c;  5 
35  ;  10  reams  letter, 

>  do  3;4  lbs.  97c ; 
$1.15:    5  reams  do 

leets  carbon  paper. 
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©  jp  6  S ,  Personal  and 
©tl;erWis(,  Association 
J4eWs  and  Correspondence 

We  desire  copies  of  The  Stenogra- 
pher, Volumes  i  and  2. 

Wb  can  supply  any  book  published,  and 
will  promptly  fill  orders  upon  receipt  of 
price. 

Read  carefully  the  articles  of  Kendrick  C. 
Hill.  The  best  of  us  can  learn  something 
from  such  a  past-master. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  openings  for 
good  shorthand  writers.  Poor  workers  are 
not  wanted  at  any  price. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  students  in  the 
shorthand  colleges  throughout  the  country 
to  get  down  to  hard  work. 

The  Dayton,  Ohio,  Board  of  Education 
has  elected  two  ladies  to  teach  stenogra- 
phy in  the  high  school  of  that  city. 

Have  you  renewed  your  subscription? 
Do  not  wait  until  the  last  minute,  or  you 
may  fail  to  get  the  back  numbers. 

The  Fredericton  Business  College,  A.  W. 
Young,  principal,  sends  us  its  first  annual 
circular.  The  shorthand  taught  is  the  Isaac 
Pitman. 

If  you  desire  to  change  your  address,  let 
us  know  beforehand,  in  time  so  that  the 
current  month  may  not  go  to  the  old 
address. 

Bo  WEN  &  Son,  Springfield,  Mass.,  want 
agents  in  every  town  and  city,  to  sell  their 
typewriter  papers.  Send  for  particulars  and 
sample  book. 

Mr.  Isaac  S.  Dement  has  been  taking  a 
vacation  during  July  and  August,  and  now 
proposes  to  take  hold  of  business  and  "catch 
up''  in  all  directions. 

Miss  Carrie  A.  Clarke  is  the  principal 
of  the  Capital  City  school  of  shorthand,  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  New  quarters  have  just 
been  fitted  up  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 

Carter,  Dinsmore&Co.,  Boston,  manu- 
facture a  full  line  of  typewriter  ribbons, 
carbon  and  linen  papers,  as  well  as  ' '  Carter's 
Patent  Reel"  for  attaching  or  detaching 
ribbons.  They  will  send  catalogues  free 
upon  application,  by  mentioning  this  maga- 
zine 


The    "Perfect"    Pocket    Oiler,    manu- 
factured by  Cushman  and    Denison,    172 
Ninth  Avenue,   New  York,   regulates  the 
supply  of  oil  to  a  drop,  and  it  costs  but 
twenty-five  cents. 

The  Longley  Institute,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  has  removed  to  the  new  Bradford 
Block,  the  finest  in  the  city,  corner  Third 
and  Broadway,  where  it  is  flouishing  as 
never  before. 

Fred.  Q.  Carles,  formerly  with  the  Supt. 
of  the  N.  Y.  N.H.  &  Hartford  R.  R..  has 
been  appointed  to  a  desirable  stenographic 
position  with  Messrs.  Bliss,  Fabyan  &Co., 
of  Boston,  Mass. 

We  recommend  the  ''utility  Paper  Clip," 
made  by  the  O.  W.  Smith  Manufacturings 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  having  given 
them  a  very  fair  trial.  They  will  send  a 
trial  box  for  twenty- five  cents. 

Read  our  advertising  columns  carefully. 
There  are  a  great  many  good  things  in 
them  which  you  should  not  fail  to  knovir 
about.  When  writing  to  advertisers  please 
mention  The  Stenographer. 

Herbert  A.  Briggs,  one  of  the  official 
stenographers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  recently  resigned,  on  account 
of  leaving  the  city.  The  judges  appointed 
Charles  H.  Bailey  to  succeed  Mr.  Briggs. 

There  are  a  number  of  new  typewriters 
coming  upon  the  market.  The  old  ones 
which  have  been  tried  and  tested,  should 
not  be  given  up  until  there  is  absolute 
demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  the  new 
comers. 

The  editor  of  The  Stenographer  ac- 
knowledges, with  thanks,  the  election  to 
honorary  membership  in  the  New  York 
State  Stenographers'  Association,  and 
deeply  regrets  that  he  cannot  do  more  to 
deserve  the  honor. 

Phonetic  Shorthand. —A  complete 
manual  of  Pitman's  phonography,  with  all 
the  modern  improvements  ;  by  William  W. 
Osgoodby,  thirty-two  years  official  stenogra- 
pher of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court ;  ex- 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Stenogra- 
phers' Association  ;  foreign  associate  of  the 
London  Shorthand  Society ;  author  of  the 
"  Phonetic  Shorthand  Speed-Book,"  etc.  \ 
seventh  edition.  Williams  &  Rogers,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 
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[ekiden  Business  College  and  School  of 
rtiiand  and  Typewriting  opened  in  the 
ific  Lodge  assembly  rooms,  33X  State 
et,  Meriden,  Conn.,  on  September  10. 
HE  Bums  Ty  pe  wri  terCotnpany.ofBrook- 
N.  Y.p  has  leased  the  three-sloty  brick 
ding  an  Gull  Street,  and  will  remove  its 
.ufartunng  plant  as  soon  as  the  building 
be  put  in  shape. 

D  DO  good  work,  you  must  have  good 
crials  and  good  tools.  A  first -class 
vriter,  first-class  paper  and,  above  all, 
class  ribbon  are  absolutely  essential. 
p  the  types  clean,  and  do  not  forget  to 

I  your  finger  at  proper  intervals. 
TEACHER  of  a  shorthand  school  should 

II  means  see  to  it  that  The  Stsnogra- 
>  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one  of  his 
ents.  It  will  help  immensely  to  keep 
ieir  courage  and  strengthen  them  to 
were  in  the  work  of  thorough  prepara- 

K  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company 
made  several  important  improvements 
ie  plant,  including  a  {3,000  automatic 
lump.  The  Company  is  said  to  have  a 
:  number  of  new  orders  on  hand,  and 
increase  in  the  working  force  is  the 
It 

lphael  a.  McGiNNis  has  been  ap- 
led  secretary  and  stenographer  to  Post- 
er Sullivan,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The 
ion  is  a  new  one,  having  been  recently 
ed  by  the  Postoffice  Department,  at  the 
cslofMr.  Sullivan.  Thesalary  isfizoo 
ir.    Mr.  McGinnis  is  a  young  newspaper 

IE  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  appointed 
W.  Scholz,  of  Wisconsin,  a  stenogra- 
aud  typewriter  in  the  bureau  of  supplies 
accounts,  and  Mrs.  Nellie  H.  Crocker 
Mrs.  Ella  C.  Brehant,  both  of  New 
,  copists  in  the  hydrographic  office, 
e  appointments  were  made  under  civil 

EsiDBNT  Haktman,  of  the  Philadelphia 
mon  Council,  has  appointed  William 
^lar.  of  the  Fifth  Ward,  son  of  ex- 
strate  Lelar,  a  stenographer,  provided 
f  a  recent  ordinance,  to  take  the  pro' 
ngsof  committeesand  to  perform  other 
al  work  in  Common  Council.  The 
J  is  $1  TOO  a  year. 


1« 

The  New  York  State  Stenographers' 
Association's  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
are  :  President,  Charles  F.  King,  of  Glens 
Falls  ;  vice-president,  Norman  P.  Heffley, 
of  Brooklyn  ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Ken- 
drick  C.  Hill,  of  New  York ;  librarian,  M 
Jeanette  Ballantyne,  of  Rochester. 

THOROtjcMi.v  master  one  system  of  short- 
hand— master  it  so  that  you  can  read  it 
correctly,  and  transcribe  your  notes  accu- 
rately. If  you  can,  at  the  same  time,  leanv 
to  read  several  other  systems,  it  will  not  do 
you  any  harm,  but  master  one  system  thor- 
oughly first. 

LoRDsBUKG  College,  Los  Angeles  Co., 
Cal.,  is  a  flourishing  institution,  mainly 
under  the  patronage  of  the  sect  known  as 
Dunkards.  It  has  a  department  of  short- 
hand and  typewriting,  in  the  care  of  Celia 
G.  Overholtzer,  a  disciple  of  Longley's 
American  Style  of  Phonography. 

Mr.  Maximlian  Veith.  7  Hoschuetzer- 
gasse,  Troppau,  Austria,  on  a  very  hand- 
somely written  Gabelsberger  postal  card, 
orders  a  sample  copy  of  The  Steno- 
grapher. We  trust  Mr.  Veith  will  receive 
it  safely,  and  will  tind  it  to  his  interest  to 
subscribe  and  induce  others  to  do  likewise. 

There  are  thousands  of  shorthand  stu- 
dents in  the  various  schools  of  this  country 
who  will  be  vastly  benefited  by  subscribing 
for  The  Stenographer.  If  you  are  get- 
ting it  yourself,  will  you  not  ask  your  short- 
hand acquaintance  whether  he  or  she  is 
receiving  it  ? 

Col.  Thomas  W.  Baird  has  gone  to 
Houston,  Texas,  from  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
Tvhere  he  has  taken  charge  of  the  type- 
writer department  of  the  J.  J.  Pastoriza 
Printing  and  Lithi^raphing  Company,  who 
control  the  sale  of  the  Smith  Premier  type- 
writer for  the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Thomas  Towhdrow,  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor,  says:  "In  writing  names  ot 
persons,  places,  etc.,  in  which  C,  having 
the  soft  sound  of  S,  forms  the  initial  letter, 
it  is  advisable  to  represent  it  as  such,  which 
may  be  readily  done  by  drawing  a  very 
short  horizontal  line  across  the  S  character  ; 
thus.  Cicero,  Ciesar.  Cyprus,  etc.,  in  each  of 
which  cases  a  short  horizontal  tick,  made 
across  the  stroke  S,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  would  denote  that  the  word  began 
with  the  letter  C  in  longhand." 
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We  are  informed  that  the  directors  of  the 
Aiken  Institute,  Aiken,  S.  C.  have  about 
<:oncluded  arrangements  for  the  teaching  of 
stenography  and  typewriting  in  the  Aiken 
Institute.  They  have  secured  a  competent 
instructor,  and  will  fix  the  prices  for  same 
at  a  rate  that  will  put  these  useful  branches 
within  reach  of  all  desiring  to  learn  them. 

Mr.  Spencer  R.  Weston,  chief  stenogra- 
pher of  the  law  department  of  the  City  ol 
Philadelphia,  with  his  wife,  has  recently 
returned  from  a  ten  days'  stay  at  Atlantic 
City.  Mr.  Weston  took  part  of  his  vacation 
in  July,  and  the  remainder  in  August.  He 
is  well-known  among  the  leading  stenogra- 
phers of  this  city,  especially  the  court 
reporters,  having  held  his  present  position 
for  many  years.  He  is  an  Isaac  Pitman 
writer,  and  is  much  pleased  with  the  notes 
in  his  system,  which  appear  in  The  Steno- 

-GRAPHER. 

The  New  York  State  Stenographers*  Asso- 
ciation desires  to  exchange  proceedings  with 
other  State  Shorthand  Associations,  i.  e.^ 
they  will  mail  a  copy  of  their  proceedings  to 
each  active  member  of  another  State  Asso- 
ciation, that  association  in  turn,  mailing  a 
copy  of  their  annual  proceedings  to  each 
active  member  of  the  New  York  State  Sten- 
ographers' Association.  The  difference  in 
cost  between  say  750  and  1000  copies  is 
merely  nominal,  and  such  an  exchange  ot 
proceedings,  on  the  part  of  State  Associa- 
tions, would  be  productive  of  much  good. 
Other  State  Associations  that  are  interested 
are  requested  to  address  Kendrick  C.  Hill, 
Secretary  New  York  State  Stenographers* 
Association,  117  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

An  Iowa  man  has  invented  a  typewriting 
machine  which  is  described  as  noiseless,  in- 
stantaneous, having  the  power  of  respond- 
ing quickly  to  the  touch,  being  soft  to  the 
fingers  of  the  operator;  writing  at  all 
times  visible  to  the  operator ;  the  whole  top 
of  the  machine  is  handled  on  the  keyboard, 
and  for  a  new  line  all  the  operator  has  to  do 
is  to  strike  a  key,  and  striking  another  key 
reverses  the  machine ;  it  is  supplied  with 
both  English  and  German  alphabets,  it  being 
only  necessary  to  touch  a  key  to  connect  the 
operator  with  either  alphabet.  The  machine 
is  operated  wholly  by  air.  Having  neither 
levers  nor  joints  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  it  out  of  order,  and  the  alignment 


is  perfect.  In  design  it  is  ornamental  and 
bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the  typewriting  in- 
dustries. 

The  Hartford  Typewriter  Company  which 
has  occupied  the  second  floor  of  the  new 
tube  factory  of  the  Pope  Manufacturing 
Company  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  since  Feb- 
ruary last  and  which,  during  the  mean- 
time has  been  building  machinery  and  mak- 
ing patterns  for  the  new  **  Hartford  **  type- 
writer, are  now  prepared  to  place  their 
machines  on  the  market,  and  already  sev- 
eral have  been  delivered. 

The  movement  and  mechanical  principle 
of  construction  of  the  new  machine  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  the  typewriters 
now  in  use,  but  the  peculiar  feature  of  the 
"  Hartford  **  is  the  fact  that  it  will  be  sold 
at  I50  at  retail,  and  it  is  claimed  for  it  that 
it  is  as  durable,  practicable  and  efficient  as 
the  higher  priced  machines.  The  capacity 
of  the  plant  is  700  machines  per  month. 

John  M.  Fairfield,  for  years  with  the  Cali- 
graph  Typewriter  Company,  is  the  origina- 
tor of  high  grade  low  priced  writing  instru- 
ments, and  he  believes  the  field  is  large  for 
such  a  machine  as  the  Hartford. 

Annual  Supply,  Stationary. — Septem- 
ber 15,  1894. — Sealed  proposals,  endorsed 
*' Proposals  for  Stationary  for  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  to  be  opened  October  16,  1894  **  will 
be  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  Navy  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C,  until  12  o'clock  noon  October  16, 
1894,  and  publicly  opened  immediately  there- 
after, to  furnish  the  annual  supply  of  station- 
ary at  the  navy  yards  :  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  ; 
Boston,  Mass.  ;  New  York  ;  League  Island, 
Pa.;  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Norfolk,  Va.  ; 
Pensacolo,  Fla.;  Mare  Island,  Cal.;  the 
Naval  Station;  Newport,  R.  I.;  and  the 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.  Blank 
forms  of  proposals  will  be  furnished  upon 
application  to  the  commandants  at  the  differ- 
ent navy  yards  or  to  the  Navy  Pay  Offices. 
The  stationary  must. in  all  cases  conform  to 
the  Navy  standard  and  pass  the  usual  naval 
inspection.  Tie  bids,  all  other  things  beings 
equal,  decided  by  lot.  The  Department 
reserves  the  right  to  waive  defects  or  to 
reject  any  or  all  bids  not  deemed  advan- 
tageous to  the  Government.  EDWIN 
STEWART,  Paymaster  General,  U.  S. 
Navy. 
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:ments  of  Amanuenses. 


y  Kbndrick  C.  Hill, 
3uane  Street,  New  York. 
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PARTS  OP  A    LETTER. 


J  (a)  Location. 
\  (b)  Date. 

f  {c)  Name,  addre 
I  (d)  Salutation. 
dy  of  the  Letter. 


roduction. 


In  the  above  memorable  and  laconic 
letter,  to  his  old  English  friend  and  com- 
panion (a  member  of  the  British  Parliament), 
the  usual  form  of  name  and  address  and 
salutation  is  lacking,  all  being  embodied  in 
the  simple  and  single  expression  of  the 
name.  We  might  supply  them  as  follows  : 
(c)  A.  B.  Strahan,  Esq., 

London,  England. 

(rf)  Dear  Sir: 

The  (5)  superscription  of  a  Jetter  is,  of 
course,  the  particulars  which  you  write  upon 
the  envelope,  comprising  (first  line)  the 
name  of  the  person  written  to  ;  (second  line} 
the  Postoffice ;  (third  line)  the  State  ;  and 
(in  the  lower  left  hand  Mrner)  the  local  or 
street  address— and  don't  forget  about  the 
stamp  in  the  upper  right  hand  comer  of  the 
envelope. 


nclusion. 


■  .■  (  is)  Name. 

EXAMPLE ; 

(i)  Philada.,  July  5,  1775, 

tre  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and 
Majority  which  has  doomed  my 
Destruction.  You  have  begun  to 
Towns  and  murder  our  People, 
your  hands  !  They  are  stained 
[>od  of  your  Relations !  You  and 
ig  Friends.     You  are  now  my 


[4)  la 


B.  Franklin. 


David  Wolfe  Brown,  En. 

WASHINQTON. 

;     1702  Ongon  «»ru>  O.  C.     ; 

Postscript,  n,  (From  Lat./oj/,  after,  and 
scriptum,  written.)  A  paragraph  added  to 
a  letter  after  it  is  concluded  and  signed  by 
the  writer. —  Webster's  Dictionary, 

Jove,  and  my  stars,  be  praised !  Here  is 
yei  a  postscript.— Twe\[th  Night. 

P.  S.  It  is  a  bad  habit  to  use  the  post- 
script as  an  admission  of  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  writer.  It  is  the  aim  and  end  of 
the  postscript  to  say  something  which  is 
foreign  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  letter, 
and  which,  therefore,  would  be  out  of  place 
in  the  body  thereof.  Its  only  object  is  not 
to  express  an  omission,  as  many  seemingly 
suppose  ;  indeed,  as  before  stated,  such  is 
no/ the  true  purpose  o(  the  postscript. 


ISO 


External  Helps  in  the  Study  of 
Shorthand. 

Willie  E.  Towne,  Surry,  N.  H. 

jY  external  helps  we  mean  those 
^Sfe^  which  are  to  be  found  outside 
^itv^  the  text-book  or  shorthand 
school.  Every  person  who  at- 
tempts the  study  of  brief  writ- 
ing, should  see  to  it  that  he  neglects  no 
means  which  will  aid  him  in  becoming  a  suc- 
cessful stenographer.  Some  people  have  an 
idea  that  in  order  to  master  the  art  it  is  only 
necessary  to  attend  some  reputable  short- 
hand school,  and  give  a  reasonable  amount 
of  study  to  the  instruction  books.  If  they 
intend  to  study  by  themselves,  the  chances 
are  that  they  will  give  all  their  attention  to 
the  particular  book  or  books  setting  forth 
the  method  they  are  learning,  and  make  no 
use  whatever  of  the  many  excellent  acces- 
sories which  can  be  had  in  great  abundance 
at  the  present  day. 

Now  we  feel  confident  that  all  who  have 
reached  a  high  place  in  the  shorthand  ranks, 
will  agree  that  everyone  who  is  endeavoring 
to  thread  the  difficult  maze  of  stenographic 
lore,  should  subscribe  for  at  least  one  good 
magazine  which  is  published  in  the  interest 
of  the  profession  at  large,  and  for  as  many 
more  as  his  financial  state  will  allow.  And, 
by  the  way,  when  he  is  fixing  the  extent  of 
his  means,  let  him  remember  that  these 
journals  are  as  important  in  their  way  as  the 
text-book,  and  are  very  essential  in  develop- 
ing a  bright,  up-to-date  stenographer. 

Then  there  are  numerous  helpful  books 
which  are  written  for  the  benefit  of  stenogra- 
phers in  general,  and  students  in  particular. 
Among  these  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  Moran*s  "One  Hundred  Valuable 
Suggestions  to  Shorthand  Students,"  and 
**  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,"  by  Dugald 
McKHlop.  There  are  many  others  which 
will  prove  useful,  but  these  should  be  ob- 
tained by  all  means.  If  the  student  is  thirst- 
ing to  enter  the  domain  of  the  court  reporter, 
let  him  secure  and  carefully  study  Thome's 
**  Practical  Court  Reporting." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  to  the  ambitious 
student,  keep  in  touch  with  your  chosen  pro- 
fession through  the  medium  of  the  shorthand 
press;  keep  your  eyes  "  peeled  "  for  anything 
new  which  will  aid  you  in  your  study,  and  do 


not  hesitate  to  avail  yourself  of  as  much  side 
light  upon  the  subject  as  you  can  conven- 
iently obtain. 

More  Truth. 
By  Old  Truth  Himself. 
No.  8. 
.LD  Truth  "has  reached  a  spot 
hr\'^  m  ^"  ^*®  cogitations  where  he  needs 
'w^  M  the  assistance  of  active  minds. 
The  valuable  consideration  of 
certain  important  subjects  can 
be  vastly  accelerated  by  a  combination  of 
various  thinking  powers,  concentrated  into 
one  swifl-moving  machine.  The  proposi- 
tion is,  Required  ;  An  Universal  Sys- 
tem. The  questions  for  debate  are  :  First, 
the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  its 
establishment.  Second,  the  style  of  short- 
hand to  be  made  use  of.  Third,  whether 
some  system  now  in  vogue,  or  a  new  one 
based  upon  several  now  existing.  Fourth, 
the  manner  in  which  the  undertaking  should 
be  inaugurated.  Fifth,  the  advisability  of 
calling  a  convention  of  profound  thinkers 
for  the  purpose  of  making  necessary  ar- 
rangements. 

Do  not  cast  this  subject  aside  without 
careful  contemplation  of  its  numerous  fea- 
tures. At  first  glance  it  may  seem  impracti- 
cal and  impracticable,  but  heavier  mountains 
have  been  moved  by  the  gigantic  force  of 
the  human  will.  If  the  majority  would  per- 
mit it  to  become  practicable,  its  own  value 
would  render  it  eminently  practical.  The 
one  great  question  is.  How  to  Handle 
THE  Majority.  It  will  do  no  harm  todis- 
*cuss  the  topic,  in  its  various  ramifications  ; 
even  if  nothing  more  comes  of  it.  Let  us 
see  what  worthy  thoughts  can  find  expres- 
sion, in  the  columns  of  Mr.  Hemperley's 
magazine,  through  the  eflforts  of  those  who 
are  competent  to  give  such  a  subject  calm 
and  dispassionate  consideration.  I  feel  satis- 
fied that  Mr.  Hemperley  will  permit  a  use  of 
sufficient  space  for  this  noble  purpose.  It  is 
only  by  means  of  friction  that  rough  objects 
are  made  smooth.  Let  us  have  friction,  but 
of  the  most  amicable  kind.  If  we  can  polish 
off  the  jagged  edges  of  this  substantial 
topic,  we  will  confer  a  favor  upon  posterity. 


The  London  Phonographer  for  October, 
1894,  contains  a  cut  of  the  North  typewriter. 


The  Stenographer. 


I<ucid  Shorthand. 

VV.   W.   OsGOODBY. 

NE  ofthe  mast  remarkable  events 
in  the  recent  history  orshorthand 
is  the  publication  ofLucid  Short- 
hand," a  system  devised  in  1830, 
its  distinguishing  principles  and 
fieculiariiies  developed  and  conipleted  in  1833 
put  into  the  form  of  a  treatise  in  1843,  and 
Erst  published  in  1S94.  ir  the  system  had 
been  published  when  first  completed,  it 
vould  doubtless  have  created  a  sensation, 
t>ecause  of  the  fact  that  it  was  based  upon 
principles  radically  different  from  those  of 
previous  systems.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, if  it  were  put  forth  as  a  system  for 
reporting  purposes,  it  would  attract  little  at- 
tention from  stenographers,  for  the  reason 
that  it  violates  nearly  every  requisite  of  a 
reporting  shorthand.  It  would  beasif  IMIason 
N'cre  to  rise  from  his  long  sleep  and  allempi 
to  pit  his  ancient  shorthand  against  the 
modem  systems,  unconscious  of  "art's  ad- 
rancement ' '  since  he  left  the  world  !  Lucid 
shorthand  is  not  without  its  interest,  how- 
ever. The  faas  that  it  is  the  invention  of 
William  George  Spencer,  that  it  is  a  real  pho- 
netic system  antedating  that  of  Is^iac  Pitman 
by  several  years,  and  that  the  treatise  now 
published  is  the  work  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
Ihe  distinguished  author  of  a  valuable  series 
of  works  on  synthetic  philosophy,  are  not 
only  matters  of  interest,  but  they  are  facts 
that  will  naturally  arrest  the  attention  o( 
thinking  men  and  compel  an  investigation 
into  the  merits  ofthe  system  for  the  purpose 
tor  which  it  Is  now  offered  to  the  world. 

The  claims  made  for  the  system— and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  treatise  was 
wrincn  fifty  years  ago— are  brevity,  regularity 
ind  legibility.  Written  without  vowels,  it  is 
gated  that  it  was  briefer  than  any  of  the 
kinds  of  stenography  then  in  use.  But  it  is 
not  as  a  system  of  shorthand  for  reporting 
parpoies  that  it  is  now  published,  the  author 
recognizing  the  fact  that  for  such  purposes 
tte  present  systems  are  far  superior  to  it.  It 
is  published  because  of  the  conviction  of  the 
mhor  that  Lucid  shorthand  ought  to  replace 
ordinary  writing  ;  and  therefore  it  is  only  with 
respect  to  its  use  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
af  writing  that  it  is  to  be  considered.  For 
that  use,  it  is  stated  that  the  motions  of  the 
pen  in  writing  longhand,  are  two  and  one- 


Ifil 
half  times  greater  than  those  of  Lucid  short- 

The  claim  of  regularity  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  "  the  arrangement  of  the  oblique 
characters  allows  every  letter  to  be  written, 
in  almost  all  cases,  either  up  or  down,"  by 
which  the  writing  is  kept  on  the  line-  It  Is 
certainly  a  matter  of  necessity,  in  a  system 
for  general  use  in  place  of  longhand,  that  the 
writing  shall  be  lineal,  but  the  method  pro- 
vided in  this  work  has  highly  objectionable 
features.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  these 
is  this  very  arrangement  for  keeping  the  writ- 
ing to  the  line,  for  many  of  the  letters  which 
may  be  written  upward^re  shaded  strokes— 
and  it  would  seem,  from  the cjcamples given, 
that  even  perpendicular  strokes,  both  light 
and  hea-'y,  are  written  upward,  and  that 
shaded  strokes  are  often  written  from  right 
to  leSt.  In  reporting,  such  strokes  could  not 
be  used  ;  and  if  they  could  not  be  used  by 
stenographic  experts,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  they  could  be  used  successfully  in  a 
universal  system  of  writing.  Whatever 
might  be  gained  in  theory  by  the  adoption 
of  simpler  characters  than  those  ofthe  pres- 
ent longhand,  would  certainly  be  lost  In  the 
use  of  shaded  upstrokes. 

Another  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  gen- 
eral  adoption  of  Lucid  shorthand  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  very  many  of  the  com- 
binations of  letters  in  the  formation  of  words 
are  extremely  difficult,  as  is  shown  in  the 
illustrations  I  have  taken  from  Mr.  Spencer's 
book.  Such  outlines  are  impossible  of  per- 
fect formation  without  the  exercise  of  far 
more  care  than  can  reasonably  be  expected 
of  the  average  hand.  If  this  be  true,  what 
becomes  of  the  claim  that  Lucid  shorthand 
is  a  legible  system  ?  Such  an  idea  cannot  be 
entertained  by  any  one  expert  in  the  use  of  a 
geometrical  system,  and  it  seems  to  me  that, 
even  to  Ihe  novice,  the  Illustrations  I  have 
given  of  diHicult  combinations  of  characters 
must  show  the  utler  impossibility  of  legible 
writing  in  (he  practical  use  of  the  system. 

Another  feature  of  the  system,  which  must 
tend  to  illegibility,  is  the  use  of  minute  con- 
nective vowels.  Doubtless,  expert  writers 
would  in  time  acquire  the  habit  of  omitting 
many  ofthe  vowels,  but  il  cannot  be  supposed 
that  any  very  large  proportion  of  writers 
would  do  so.  Stenographers  know  that  such 
minute  characters  are  dangerous  to  legibility. 
It  is  true  that  the  average  writer  would  not 
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be  likely  to  attempt  such  speed  as  stenogra- 
phers need,  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that  they 
would  write  with  such  care  as  to  make  these 
characters  distinct.  Though  they  would  not 
aim  at  such  high  speed  upon  the  whole,  they 
would  still  be  likely  to  make  each  single 
character  rapidly.  If  the  vowels  were  repre- 
sented by  stems  of  equal  length  to  those 
provided  for  consonants,  this  difficulty  would 
not  exist.  The  fact  that  great  care  would  be 
required  in  making  the  vowel  signs,  would 
necessarily  preclude  the  use  of  the  system 
by  any  very  large  proportion  of  writers. 

That  a  system  of  brief  writing  for  common 
use  is  desirable,  no  one  can  doubt.  The 
advantages  that  would  be  derived  from  such 
a  system,  are  numerous  and  important.  Such 
a  system  must,  however,  be  so  constructed 
as  to  require  no  extraordinary  skill  in  its  use, 
or  it  must  fall  far  short  of  accomplishing  any 
beneficial  result.  That  an  eflfective  system  of 
brief  writing  suitable  for  common  use  can  be 
constructed  on  a  geometrical  basis,  is  ex- 
tremely dotibtful.  The  almost  superhuman 
efforts  that  have  been  made,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  through  many  years, 
to  popularize  phonography  in  its  simpler 
form  for  ordinary  use,  and  the  total  failure  of 
those  efforts,  would  seem  to  have  established 
the  fact  that  a  geometrical  system  is  not  likely 
ever  to  supplant  longhand — though  it  seems 
to  have  been  equally  well  demonstrated  that 
geometrical  systems  are  the  only  ones  suit- 
able for  the  higher  uses  of  reporting  English 
speech.  A  careful  study  of  Gabelsberger's 
system,  as  adapted  to  English  by  Geiger,  and 
of  several  English  systems  of  its  class,  has 
convinced  me  that  any  successful  system  of 
brief  writing  for  ordinary  purposes  must  be 
a  one-slope  system.  It  is  only  in  such  a 
system  of  brief  writing  that  the  common 
hand  can  be  trained.  Even  in  such  a  system, 
the  characters  must  be  so  distinct  that  a  care- 
less writer  will  not  be  likely  to  confuse  them. 
To  construct  a  system  of  that  character, 
which  would  admit  of  a  speed  double  that  of 
longhand,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for 
equal  legibility  in  the  hands  of  average 
writers,  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  task  ;  and 
if  some  of  the  ingenious  men  who  are  now 
wasting  their  time  in  devising  new  systems 
for  reporting  purposes,  were  to  devote  theii 
efforts  to  the  construction  of  such  a  system 
for  ordinary  use,  they  might  be  able  to  con- 
fer upon  the  world  a  benefit  far  greater  than 


is  likely  to  be  conferred  by  any  future  system 
of  stenography. 
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raithfa 
Bashful    >V, 
Fifty    KJi 
rashlon   J^ 

Shaft       JL 
invalid    'PW 
Morality >,,^^    Par 
Aetlal     '^        Yarn 
Landed 
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Bog 

r 

Pull 

% 

Salve 

•  a 

suave 

y 

Bed 

f— ^ 

Judged 


Mule 

Town 


The  Lorelei. 


From  the  German  by  John  Watson. 

What  hear  we  above  us?  O  haste,  go  by  ! 
God  help  us,  my  comrades — the  Lorelei ! 
Her  starry  eyes,  strangely  alluring, 
Beguile  us,  our  ruin  ensuring 

From  the  rocks  there  flutters  a  raven  swarm, 
She  beckons  us  on  with  her  snowy- white  arm  : 
With  steady  voice  friendship  declaring, 
She  sings  the  old  song — the  ensnaring. 

O  see  !  O  hear  !  How  fi^ir  is  she  ! 
How  sweetly  flows  her  melody. 
The  waves  keep  time — O  fate,  O  fate  ! 
Row  quickly  my  men  or  'twill  be  too  late. 

She  beckons  and  sings,  the  echo  speaks, 
Through  fleecy  clouds  the  new  moon  breaks. 
From  gold  and  precious  stones,  a  light 
Surrounds  the  fay-like  halo  bright. 

Ah  hear,  ah  hear  our  piteous  case  ! 
Ah  see,  no,  sees  not  her  cold  face  ; 
Your  eyes  from  hers  you  cannot  keep, 
We're  drifting  to  the  whirlpool  deep. 

"  Ye  brave  young  men,  come  up,  come  nigh  ! 
Which  one  of  you  wins  Lorelei? 
Ye  sprightly  youths,  your  hearts  I'd  gain, 
For  one  and  all  I  pine  in  pain." 

*'  '  Come  up,  come  nigh  !  come  up,  come  nigh  ! 
Who  wins  me  ? '  sings  the  Lorelei. 
Loud  laughs  the  witch,  her  lip  is  curled, 
As  in  the  abyss  the  boat  is  whirled." 


Mr.  J.  H.  Cousin's  magazine,  The  Pho- 
nographic Bulletin^  will,  in  future,  be  called 
The  Pitmanite, 
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ty  of  the  Phonograph 
raphic  Amanuensis. 
)HN  B.  Cakev. 


■'  Moden 


Ordini 


keis."  Elc.  Ell. 
iTENOGRAPKER  : 

>espite  earnest  endeavor  I 
ly  unable  to  formulate  any 

I  the  above  subject.  Il  is 
min;;  which  my  knowledge 
imited  that  I  dare  not  trust 

it  at  all ;  hence,  not  know- 
iper  to  say,  it  behooves  me, 
ve  a  discreel  silence, 
wever,  the  following  corres- 

will  explain  itself. 

understand  that  you  are  the 
of,  and  are  now  using,  the 
>ur  work  of  transcribing,  I 
muchinfavorof  it  as  "  The 
,"  and  purchased  an  ouitit, 
eed  my  expectations  to  any 
tent.  While  the  fault  may 
whatever  the  cause,  the 
insatisfaclory.  - 

remarkable  capacity    for 
L  to   mention   veracity,   to- 

II  enthusiastic  American 
apt  new  inventions,  1  have 
;  readers  of  The  Stenog- 
i  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
the  fi;?)utilily  of  the  phono- 
on  behall  of  the  whole  pro- 
■ected  to  ask  will  brother 
kindly  rise  before  the  whole 

state  his  experience  ? 
respectfully,  etc. 

e  above  I  received  from  my 

closed,  which,  if  you  deem 
t  permission  lo  use.  I  find 
s perse d  with  parenthetical 
It  may  bedeemed  lo  be  the 
t  these  need  not  be  read  at 
hat  they  destroy  the  con- 
d's  remarkable  production. 
•j: — In  answer  to  yours,  1 
'lips  of  my  speech  before 
:an  Stenographic  Associa- 
)der  the  laws  of  this  State 
perhaps    matri- 


mony, and  to  extract  the  density  out  of 
mud.  This  is  the  verbatim  report  (so- 
called;  by  one  of  the  members  on  whom  the 
rest  ofthe  audience  took  check  notes.  1  stood 
up.  as  you  say,  and  gave  my  experience 
"  before  the  congregation."  I  trust  you 
will  use  the  blue  pencil  with  lavish  prodi- 
gality, especially  in  striking  out  the  cries  of 
"Glory,"  "Bless  the  Lord,"  "Bully  for  you," 
"Hallelujah,"  "Hear,  hear,"  and  all  such 
extraneous  remarks  which,  intended  to  stimu- 
late and  encourage,  in  reality  only  embarass 
and  disconcert  the  speaker. 

This  is  an  open  confession,  and  as  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  most  abject  contrition, 
spoken  in  spots  with  the  most  extreme 
unction,  1  trust  forgiveness  will  speedily 
follow.  Please  put  this  sacramental  screed 
where  it  will  do  most  good. 

Colonel  Schnellschreiber  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  applause,  which,  having 
subsided,  he  spoke  as  follows  : 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  For  many  years, 
as  you  know,  I  have  been  a  laborer  in  the 
vineyard  of  stenography  ;  treading  the  wine- 
press in  daylight  and  darkness,  and,  tike  a 
blind  horse  in  the  tread-mill,  imagining  I 
was  advancing  when  in  reality  I  was  just 
where  I  started,  only  older  and  feebler,  yet 
1  said  nothing  but  sawed  wood.  (Applause, 
and  shouts  of  'Glory  Hallelujah.')  Like 
most  men  in  my  profession,  always  on  the 
fui  vive  for  anything  that  would  lighten 
labor  and  shorten  the  hours  of  my  almost 
unceasing  toil.  Many  times  after  a  hard  day's 
work  in  the  court  room  I  was  deprived  ot 
the  pleasure  of  taking  wife  or  daughter  to 
a  play-house,  and  forbidden  needful  relax- 
ation by  a  not-lo-be  disobeyed  cry  for  night- 
work,  and  hence,  often  unfavorably  com- 
pared my  condition  with  that  ofthe  mechanic 
who  works  with  tools  in  other  callings,  who, 
at  the  hour  of  quitting,  could  throw  down 
his  hammer  and  bid  adieu  to  his  shop  and 
quit  at  quitting  time.     (Applause.) 

"It  had  been  the  dream  of  my  life  thai  such 
a  time  would  come  to  thecourt  stenographer, 
and  I  am  before  you  now  to  relate  the  facts 
concerning  the  realization  of  my  dream.  I 
stood  isolated  in  my  unceasing  drudgery 
like  stranded,  famishing  sailors  on  Desert 
Island,  looking  with  burning  eyes  for  a  pass- 
ing ship.    Aye  !  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
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tury  have  my  strained  eyes  been  staring  out 
over  the  great  ocean  of  American  inventions, 
to  discern  the  long-wished-for  ship  that 
would  bring  me  rest  when  it  sailed  towards 
my  land  of  unending  toil,  and  often  disap- 
pointed in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart  cried, 
*How  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long.*  (Loud 
cheers,  cries  of  *  Bully  *  and  *  Hit  her  up 
again*  from  the  amen  corner.) 

"  Hope  deferred  had  made  my  heart  sick 
when  I  heard  the  magic  word  *  phono- 
graph,' and  its  still  small  voice,  as  the  voice 
of  conscience,  whispered  in  my  ear  in  muffled 
tones,  like  truth  which,  it  is  said,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well.*' 

The  speaker  was  here  interrupted  by  a 
pale  young  man  who  desired  an  explanation 
of  how  truth  could  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well,  and  if  so,  why  so,  and  whether  if  it  lied 
there  or  any  place  it  were  the  truth.  The 
speaker  answered:  *'The  truth  hides  itself 
for  the  reason  that  if  it  were  found  in  public 
it  would  be  trampled  to  death,  so  it  remains 
in  such  a  place  because  it  is  well.*'  (Ap- 
plause.) To  resume,  I  was  buoyed  up  by  a 
firm  belief  in  the  efficiency  of  the  phonograph, 
and  methought  that  I  at  last  saw  my  long- 
dreamt-of  ship  as  it  hove  in  sight.  No  cast- 
away on  Coral  Reef  ever  so  welcomed  with 
throbbing  heart  and  streaming  eyes  an  ap- 
proaching '  liner  * ;  no  language  can  describe 
my  feelings  as  'sullen  and  distressed,*  the 
smoke  of  labor  half-blinding  my  eyes  I 
watched  the  starboard  light  of  my  delivering 
ship  with  mixed  feelings  of  fear  and  hope — 
fear  that  this  might  be  a  pirate  ship  and  I 
should  perchance  be  sold  into  slavery,  and 
hope,that  it  was  my  rescuer  in  verity.  (Cheers 
and  cat-calls.)  I  was  somewhat  ill  at  ease, 
having  seen  in  a  late  scientific  journal  a  pic- 
ture of  the  phonograph  attached  to  an  im- 
mense funnel  at  work  in  a  court-room,  while 
a  |>4oo  a  week  boy  worked  the  cranks.  (Sen- 
sation. )  I  sought  a  servant,  not  a  master,  and 
was  assured  that  this  could  never  be  the  lat- 
ter, and  would  be  invaluable  as  the  former. 
I  had  spent  many  years  in  getting  a  little  skill 
in  my  fingers,  for  after  having  mastered  steno- 
graphy in  the  time  honored  *  six  easy  les- 
sons,* I  made  the  startling  discovery  that 
it  was  necessary  to  practice  the  art  some 
time  to  attain  proficiency.  This  practice  I 
pursued  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  I  got  there,  and,  at  times,  I  feel 
quite  convinced  that  I  have  not  got  there 


yet ;  so,  the  thought  at  this  late  day  in  my 
life  that  my  work  could  be  done  better  by 
machinery  than  I  could  do  it,  after  all  my 
years  of  toil,  was  not  a  pleasant  one  to  me, 
much  as  I  glory  in  the  progress  of  American 
invention.  (Cheers.)  With  the  assurance 
mentioned  I  rested  only  tolerably  satisfied, 
and  called  at  the  Chicago  office  not  too  en- 
thusiastic. I  came  to  scofTand  remained  to 
pray — I  subsequently  became  the  prey. 
(Cheers  and  cries  of  *  Good.') 

**  When  I  saw  the  working  of  the  great  in- 
vention and  heard  it  speak  for  itself,  I  could 
scarce  credit  my  senses — in  such  a  glow  of 
glory,  so  ecstatic — so  spell-bound  was  I  at  the 
exhibition  of  this  more  than  remarkable 
and  almost  supernatural  contrivance.     (Ap- 

m 

plause.)  Nor  can  tongue  or  pen,  or  even 
phonograph,  describe  with  what  feelings  of 
awe  I  first  brushed  the  scrapings  of  the  wax 
from  the  record — the  cylinder  already 
loaded,  knowing  that  each  of  these  infinite- 
simal particles  represented  a  sound  ;  that 
thought,  words,  sounds  could  be  weighed, 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  touched  by  the 
hand  ;  and  I  did  not  have  near  so  much 
respect  for  Samuel  Lover's  liar  who  spoke 
of  a  place  so  cold  in  Russia  that  after  two 
men  got  through  talking  on  the  street  cor- 
ner, the  words  were  frozen  in  solid  square 
chunks  nearly  two  feet  high  on  the  curb- 
stone. 

**  To  my  mind  it  was  superior  to  all  other 
inventions  thought  out  by  the  mind,  and 
wrought  out  by  the  hand  of  man  since  the 
beginning,  when  God  said  :  *  Let  there  be 
light.'  Comparing  this  wonderful  talking 
machine  to  the  greatest  inventions  known  to 
the  world,  was  like  comparing  the  Mergen- 
thaler  typesetting  machine  to  a  common 
clothes-pin.  (Applause  and  cries  of  *  Good 
boy. ')  To  my  mind  it  dwarfed  all  other  con- 
trivances. The  spinning  jenny,  the  first  great 
labor-saving  device,  the  diving  bell,  the  tele- 
graph, the  telephone,  were  naught  to  this  in- 
comprehensible thing.  To  my  contracted 
view  it  was  immeasureably  superior  to  the 
writing  machine  and  the  Hoe  press.  Indeed, 
the  great  Atlantic  cable,  which  bound  tivo 
continents  together,  was  not  Mnit*  with  this 
astounding  fabric  that  not  only  unbound 
all  the  consonants,  but  opened  up  its  vowels 
of  compassion  for  the  relief  of  the  jaded, 
overworked  stenographer.  (A  voice,  *  Rah 
for    the  vowels  of  compassion,'    and    ap- 
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use.)  Even  far  beyond  my  liltle  work-a- 
I  world,  what  a  vast,  what  an  undiscov- 
d  field  was  to  be  filled — excuse  me — tilled 
cultivated  by  the  phonograph.  It  could 
ile  the  thirty-nine  articles  and  keep  the 
a  Commandments,  if  properly  adjusted, 
ID  unlimited  time—that  is,  39  and  10  is  49, 
I  perceive  it  was  seven  limes  more  won- 
ful  than  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
jplause.)  I  placed  it  promptly  far  in  ad- 
\(x  of  the  front  rank  of  all  those  great  in- 
iiions  that  lighten  labor  and  improve  the 
idiiion  of  mankind. 
That  come  when  e'er  we  need  'era 
The  coming  noon,  God  sent  it  soon. 
Hurrah  for  human  freedom.' 

(Applause.) 
'It  was  salvation.  Like  Csesar,  I  came, 
I  and  conquered,  and  would  vain  cry  out 
h  him  of  old,  'Nunc  servum  lnam  dimitti- 
I— for  mine  eyes  have  beheld  salvation  ! ' 
jplause,)  And  I  remembered  Twain's 
icription:  '  Youseethisisjoadapted  tothe 
Tine  service."  You  store  up  profanity  in 
or  use  at  sea.  You  know  that  sailors 
I'l  fly  around  worth  a  cent  unless  you 
arat  them,  so  the  mate  that  can  do  the  best 
of  swearing  is  the  most  valuable  man. 
jreat  emergencies  his  talent  saves  the 
p.  But  a  ship  is  a  large  thing  and  the 
le can't  be  everj'where  at  once,  so  there 
*  been  times  when  one  mate  has  lost  a 
J  trhich  could  have  been  saved  if  they 
I  had  a  hundred.  Prodigious  storms,  you 
nv.  Well,  a  ship  can't  afford  a  hundred 
Its,  but  she  can  afford  a  hundred  cursing 
inographs  and  distribute  them  all  over 
•essel,  and  there  you  see  she's  armed  at 
Ty  point-  Imagine  a  big  storm  and  a 
>dred  of  these  machines  all  cursing  away 
nee — splendid  spectacle  ;  splendid  !  You 
Idn't  hear  yourself  think,  ship  goes 
mgh  that  storm  perfectly  serene.  The 
'hines  are  furnished  already  loaded  or  can 
baded  by  the  mate.  An  expert  for  $75.00 
lonth  will  load  150  phonographs  in  150 
ITS,  and  do  it  easy.  And  an  expert  can 
lish  a  stronger  article  than  the  mere  aver- 
un cultivated  mate.  All  the  shipping  com- 
ics will  buy  them  ready  loaded,  and  it  will 
t  the  greatest  reform  of  the  nineteenth 
tury.  Five  years  from  now  all  the  swear- 
will  be  done  by  machinery,  then  you  won't 
rone  profane  word  come  from  human  tips 
lAip.    (Applause.)    I  also  believed  that 
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the  time  would  come,  or  indeed  had  come, 
when  a  fudge  could  send  to  a  phonograph 
office,  buy  a  cylinder  loaded  with  a  charge 
to  the  jury  which  the  clerk  of  the  court  or  a 
tx>y  could  unwind  before  the  '  twelve  good 
men  and  true,'  or  the  jury  could  tal^e  the 
charged  thing  to  (heir  room  and  every  jury- 
man charge  himself.  (Applause.)  It  struck 
me,  and  hard,  that  this  magnihcient  conven- 
ience of  being  able  to  curse  by  machinery 
was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  human  inventive 
skill.  This  contrivance  would  be  invaluable 
as  an  educator.  Compared  to  it,  the  Tower 
of  Babel  was  a  mere  hole  in  the  ground,  for 
this  could  not  only  speak,  but  understand 
all  languages— its  claims  were  sound.  (Ap- 
phuse.)  Oh  !  think  of  its  benefit  to  the 
stutterer,  the  deaf  man,  Ibe  blind,  all  classes 
of  citizens,  each  of  us  with  the  phonograph 
strapped  on  our  backs  going  about  our  daily 
avocations,  traveling  in  the  cars,  and  the 
motive  power  of  speech  by  machinery  in  the 
seat  of  our  chairs,  forinstance— able  to  sleep 
or  chew  tobacco  uninterruptedly  while  this 
thing  conducted  the  conversation,  each  per- 
son turning  on  or  off  a  stream  of  words  by  a 
slight  pressure  of  the  finger,  when  necess- 
ary. (Cheers.)  Think  of  its  vast  benefits 
to  the  lawyer  who  coula  just  drop  into  a 
court  room  and  set  his  machine  to  argue  a 
motion  trefore  the  court,  while  he  could  go 
out  in  thecorridor  toseeaman.  Oh,  gosh  ! 
it  was  more  than  grand,  it  was  glorious  in 
allisshnus.    (Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.) 

"  Being  able  to  curse  by  machinery  was 
something  many  of  us  had  long  wished  for, 
but  never  expected  to  attain.  Now  the 
problem  was  solved,  and  I  felt  my  blood 
tingling  with  a  magnificent  glow  of  feeling 
that  permeated  my  throbbing  breast,  and 
almost  burst  my  suspenders,  as  I  thought 
how  sublime  it  would  be  to  have  it  set  and 
at  work  damning  our  enemies  while  we  In 
church,  with  placid  serenity,  listened  to  a 
sermon  on  the  text :  '  This  command  I  give 
you,  that  ye  love  one  another.'     (Cheers.) 

"  It  would  be  a  great  relief  otherwise,  for 
you  doubtless  all  know  that  when  one  gets 
the  tit  and  has  the  cause,  the  supreme  regret 
is  that  speech  is  limited,  and  the  right,  red- 
hot  words  do  not  gush  forth  with  that  proper 
impetuosity  to  be  satisfactory.  (Applause, 
and  cries  of '  Right  you  are.') 

"And  before  my  glowing  vision  into  the 
near  future,  I  could  se 
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ducted  solely  by  phonographs— a  boy  with 
a  battery  coil  controlling  them  all  in  turn, 
simply  pressing  the  button,  the  machines 
to  do  the  rest  and  the  boy  to  do  the  resting. 
I  could  see  one  grey  cylindered,  venerable, 
old  phonograph  presiding  with  dignity  over 
the  assembled  phonographs,  while  their 
owners  were  scattered  over  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  I  could  see  one  sleek, 
clever,  young  phonograph  present,  who 
knew  more  than  the  whole  '  kit  and  bang,' 
whose  duty  it  was  to  act  as  reporter  of  the 
convention,  and  as  the  *  ideal  stenographer,' 
this  brilliant  young  phonograph  would 
record  every  sound  uttered  by  the  other 
phonographs  present,  calling  them  in  his  re- 
port, Phonograph  Smith,  from  Scoharie; 
Hon.  Phon.  Jones,  from  Harrisburg ;  Hon. 
Phon.  Brown,  from  Awayback,  and  the 
*  ideal  stenographer,'  of  course,  was  not 
blowing  about  his  ability  to  take  it  all  down, 
because  all  the  members  could  do  that.  Oh  ! 
such  a  vast  improvement  on  the  present  meth- 
ods of  conducting  a  convention,  so  clean,  so 
orderly,  so  well-conducted.  No  honorable 
gentleman  from  so  and  so  telling  the  honor- 
able so  and  so,  from  so  and  so,  that  he  was 
another.  No  speaker  wanting  to  know 
where  he  is  at.  No  unruly  member  to  be 
called  to  order.  No  apologies.  No  threats. 
No  member  brought  before  the  bar  of  the 
house,  or  sneaking  behind  the  bar  in  the 
corridor.  No  disorder.  Only  batteries  but 
no  assaults.  And  no  smoking,  no  spitting. 
No  aftermath  Of  stale  cigar-butts,  gathered 
by  a  janitor  to  be  ground  up  into  '  silver 
sceptre  *  for  the  delectation  of  the  beaudfied 
successors  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  that 
once,  ever  present  and  glorious  institution, 
the  bulwark  of  our  liberty — the  insignia  ot 
American  freedom  is  seen  no  more — I  mean 
the  eternal,  ubiquitous,  great  American  spit- 
toon, for  those  present  did  not  desire  or 
expect-to-rate.  (A  voice,  'Where  could 
they  ? '  Great  uproar  and  cries  of  '  Kill 
him.') 

"Moreover,  if  it  would  serve  to  prevent 
profanity  in  man,  why  not  do  the  scolding 
for  ladies,  such  as  we  do  not  know,  but  may 
have  heard  of,  and  thus  enable  these  good 
females  to  preserve  that  calm,  lady-like 
demeanor  that,  far  more  than  her  tresses, 
is  her  crowning  glory  as  well  as  an  excellent 
thing  in  women.  (Cheere  and  cries  of 
'  Hair,  hair.  *) 


"Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  love-like  com- 
bination, having  the  Mm^  suitably  loaded 
with  just  what  she  wished  to  say  ready  for 
use  with  a  simple  contrivance,  arranged  so 
that  the  moment  you  enter  and  close  the 
front  door  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
before  you  can  sneak  off  your  shoes  to 
steal  up  stairs,  the  blessed  thing  would  go  off, 
making  the  same  old  Caudle-like  remarks, 
and  give  it  to  you  while  your  wife  is  calmly 
reposing  in  the  sleep  of  the  just ;  and  oh  ! 
resulting  good,  no  subsequent  claim  to  be 
made  that  any  sleep  had  been  lost  on 
account  of  a  belated  husband.  No  fabrica- 
tions about  the  great  importance  of  the  pro- 
tracted lodge  meeting.  None  of  these  little 
irritations  in  the  home,  but  all  as  calm  and 
and  placid  as  a  sunny  sabbath  in  the  country. 
(Applause  and  shouts  of  '  Go  it  old  man, 
you've  been  there. ')  When  I  considered  this 
great  contrivance,  and  saw  so  clearly  that 
hard  on  its  heels  stalked  all  these  innumer- 
able other  blessings  andlgreat  moral  reforms 
that  would  sweep  through  the  country  in  the 
wake  of  this  grand  thing  which  seemingly 
possessed  comprehension,  memory  and  the 
faculty  of  speech,  I  was  almost  ready  to  go 
on  bended  knees  and  thank  God  who  in 
His  great  bounty  had  implanted  such  intel- 
ligence in  the  brains  of  American  inventors 
(loud  cheers),  forgetful  of  wooden  nutmegs 
and  hams,  mixture  of  barn  doors  and  white 
oats  and  horse  sausages.  (Cries  of  '  Neigh, ' 
'  Neigh '  and  '  Glory  ').  Neither  king  nor 
kaiser  to  rule  us.  This,  the  land  of  milk 
and  honey — we  are  the  chosen  people. 
(Renewed  cheering.)  Aye!  were  a  wall 
built  around  our  borders  we  would  care 
not,  nor  whether  our  ports  were  opened  to 
all  the  world,  or  the  surging  billows  of  a  high, 
tariflf  prevented  the  landing  of  foreign  craft, 
for  this  is  the  land — the  one  country  on 
God's  footstool  that  requiring  no  recipro- 
city can  live  within  itself,  and  (the  conclu- 
sion of  this  sentence  was  lost  in  the  thunders 
of  applause  which  followed.) 

"  But,  despite  all  our  progress,  the  world 
still  goes  around  ;  it  is  yet  flattened  at  the 
poles,  and  history  repeats  itself.  (Applause 
and  cries  of  'So  she  does.')  For  instance, 
there  was  George  Washington,  who  never 
told  a  lie ;  though  he  has  passed  away^  I 
am  here  now  before  you.  (A  voice,  *  Oh, 
kripes  !'  and  sensation).  Again,  the  ancient 
Greeks  used  wax  tablets  on  which  to  inscribe 
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w  we  have  got  to  the  last 
,  "Ain't  you  got  a  return 
at  conlusion  during  which 
jrts  were  made  to  find  the 
lice.  Order  being  restored, 
imed),  we  have  got,  I  say, 
£r  of  this  ninteenth  century, 
eeks,  inscribe  our  thoughts 
.  but  instead  of  a  tablet  we 
form.  (Cries  of '  No  lemon 
Iter.) 

o  the  phonograph  and  my 
it,  I  have  endeavored  to 
believer  in  it ;  I  assumed, 
lusly,  that  it  was  simply 
ntion  that  had  gone  to  the 
limit  which  the  inventive 
3uld  go.  But  when  a  thing 
et,"  look  out  for  it.  What 
ly: 
vords  of  tongue  or  typewriter, 

ive  been  righter.' 
'Put  him  out,"  and  confu- 

!  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I 
tions  are  not  to  be  realized, 
dreams — baseless  fabrics  of 
far  as  this  wonder-working 

;raph  required  too  much  at- 
too  delicate  for  me  ;  it  de- 
ty  of  adjustment  that  my 
could  never  give  it.  (Ap- 
irylinder  is  too  short.  You 
ling  to  make  some  speed 
}  stop  and  remove  the  full 
>,  the  one  you  think  is  filled — 
n  one — that  is,  one  you  think 
irt  it  all  over  again.  Likely 
'e  forgotten  just  what  word 
.,  and  if  you  want  to  make 
out  the  clean  cylinder — that 
can — and  put  in  the  other 
Lhink  you  have  the  record 
.)  You  can  see  it  is  all 
It  this  work.  You  have  no 
;dge,  you  are  by  no  means 
lave.  You  cannot  see  the 
naked  eye  to  distinguish  it. 
It  scratches,  finer  than  the 
head,  delicate  as  strands 
d  the  trees  thai  tlie  spider 
ire  all  alike. 


"  Like  the  Gentiles,  having  eyes  you  see 
not.  (Applause.)  Now  1  want  to  see  my 
work  and  see  that  I  am  making  some  pro- 
gress with  it.  When  I  have  a  case  dictated 
on  cylinders  I  am  not  at  all  sure  whether  it 
is  there  or  not  till  the  attempt  is  made  to 
make  the  transcript,  and  then  it  is  late  to 
find  out  my  failure.    (Cheers.) 

"  From  what  I  have  read,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  this  contrivance  is  successfully  used 
in  Washington.  Well,  they  do  funny  things 
in  Washington,  and  cities  differ  as  well  as 
men  and  States.  Conditions  that  obtain  in 
one  place  do  not  prevail  in  another.  Even 
the  divorce  laws  are  said  to  differ  somewhat 
in  different  places  owing  to  climatic  changes, 
and  the  honeymoon  is  said  to  affect  the  lied. 
(Applause.)  They  have  saloons  in  Chicago, 
in  Brooklyn  we  have  Salons.  In  the  upper 
part  of  New  York  city  the  festive  billy-goat 
Is  not  penned  up  or  confined  by  statute, 
but  in  Philadelphia  they  have  a  William 
Penn  statue.  (Prolonged  cheers.)  I  repeat, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  phonograph  is  the 
most  astounding  invention  of  this  inventive 
age,  but  it  requires  too  much  time  and 
attention  in  its  adjustment.  A  veritable  won- 
der, while  not  as  money-making  as  the  re- 
turning ball,  hardly  as  useful  as  the  stuffed 
rubber  doll,  it  is  a  toy,  nevertheless,  and 
only  a  toy. 

"  For  the  work  of  stenographic  transcrip- 
tion, the  hammer  and  tongs  court  work,  it 
is,  to  my  mind,  a  gigantic  fizzle,  an  out 
and  out  fake,  and  a  lamentable  humbug, 

"It  might  possibly  do  the  work  in  the 
hands  of  an  exceedingly  precise  man  own- 
ing two  phonographs,  one  arranged  with 
a  transmitter  and  the  other  with  a  receiver 
only,  or  better  still,  it  can  be,  and  perhaps 
has  been,  successfully  used  by  watering 
place  fakirs,  who  procure  records  (songs), 
from  the  main  office  and  use  the  phon- 
ograph only  as  a  transmitter.  For  practical 
use  in  our  business  I  have  found  it  to  be 
only  remarkable  as  a  failure.  Wonderful 
but  not  practical.  In  the  words  of  my 
friend  Napoleon,  when  reviewing  the  troops, 
'  It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  war.'  It  is 
wonderful  bul  not  practicable.  Il  is  an  in- 
vention with  jusi  enough  of  good  about  it  to 
make  its  failure  conspicuously  disastrous. 
A  thing  that  is  a  failure  from  the  b<rginning 
— well,  it  is  a  failure.  (A  voice  '  Korrect.') 
Stillborn  children  never  become  dangerous 
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members  of  society.  A  thing  that  is  appar- 
ently, but  not  really  a  success,  is  the  worst 
of  failures,  and  the  more  seeemingly  success- 
ful it  is,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  greater 
the  failure.    (Applause.) 

'  A  lie  that  is  all  a  lie,  may  be  met  with  and 

fought  outright, 
But  a  lie  that  is  half  the  truth,  is  a  harder 

matter  to  fight.' 

**  Somewhat  in  this  category  comes  all  in- 
ventions of  a  doubtful  nature  that  are  almost 
successful.  There  is  j  ust  enough  of  the  truth 
of  progress  in  them  to  make  them  die  hard. 
In  my  humble  opinion  this  includes  the  pho- 
nograph. It  has  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing in  many  respects.  Yet  it  is  to  be  hoped 
(or  perhaps  feared)  that  the  great  brain  which 
brought  this  wonderful  contrivance  to  the 
advanced  point  at  which  it  has  become  such 
a  magnificent  failure,  may  bring  it  further. 
Therefore,  Caveat  But,  to  those  of  you  who 
dread  it*s  becoming  your  master,  I  say,  sur- 
sum  corda.  It  will  not  be  placed  in  the 
Courts  of  Justice  just  yet.  (Loud  cheers). 
And  for  this  reason  : — no  invention  or  contri- 
vance that  man  can  conceive  or  construct* 
ever  was,  is  now,  or  ever  can  be,  equal  to  the 
mind  of  man.  Water  cannot  rise  above  its 
source,  so  the  mind  cannot  construct  any- 
thing superior  or  even  equal  to  itself.  (Cries 
of  **Good,  good,**  and  applause).  While 
there  are  those  claiming  to  be  sole  inventors, 
there  are  no  inventors  of  souls.  (Applause). 
Nothing  equals  the  mind  of  man  except,  ot 
course,  the  mind  of  woman  ;  nothing  so  sub- 
tle, so  impalpable,  so  inconceivably  perfect 
as  the  human  intellect ;  nothing  so  quick  as 
thought ;  and  man,  and  only  man,  resembles 
the  Lord  God  in  the  great  attributes  of  will, 
memory  and  understanding.  (Applause). 
And  no  machinery  has  ever  yet,  or  ever  shall 
be,  invented  that  can  think.  That  is  some- 
which  appertains  solely  to  Him  who  made 
man,  "in  His  own  image  and  likeness.'* 
While  conceding  that  the  phonograph  is  a 
wonderful  invention,  remarkable  as  a  failure 
when  applied  to  stenographic  work,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  therok  have  been  some  recent 
changes  concerning  it  that  indicate  some- 
thing. 

There  may  be  something  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  diaphragm — the  transmitter  or  the 
receiver — and  though  I  doubt  much  if  the 
diaphragm  can  be  improved — it  is  more 
subtle  than  a  lawyer's  conscience — as  delicate 


as  the  sight  of  your  eye,  and  it  must  needs 
be  so. 

As  to  the  transmitters,  they  are  not  near 
so  numerous  as  they  have  been ;  and  the 
receiver,  well,  the  receiver  is  a  gentleman 
appointed  by  the  court  who  has  charge  ot 
the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  his  address 
is  at  the  old  stand.  (At  this  point  there 
was  a  scuffle  at  the  front  door  of  the  hall 
which  brought  many  of  the  audience  to 
that  point  to  ascertain  the  cause  ;  to  make 
the  confusion  greater  the  gas  was  suddenly 
turned  off,  and  in  the  darkness  the  orator 
of  the  evening  was  allowed  to  escape).** 


B.  F.  Brewster,  stenographer  in  the 
office  of  the  State  Auditor,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
has  resigned,  and  returned  to  his  home  in 
Hutchinson. 

Superintendent  Long,  of  the  Ways  and 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  authorized 
to  employ  a  stenographer  at  $40.00  a  month. 

A  NOMINALLY  free  evening  class  in  short- 
hand was  opened  October  nth  at  the 
School  of  Stenography  and  Business  Train- 
ing, No.  8  East  Forty-second  Street,  New 
York.  The  course  consists  of  twelve  lessons, 
for  which  the  charge  of  I1.50.  with  J  1.15 
additional  for  materials. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  select  sub- 
jects for  discussion  for  the  next  three  months 
by  the  New  Orleans  Stenographers*  Asso- 
ciation, consists  of  Joseph  Lallande,  chair- 
man ;  W.  G.  Rogers  and  Miss  Eva  D. 
Anderson.  On  the  meeting  of  October  ist, 
Scott's  *'Ivanhoe"  was  discussed.  These 
New  Orleans  people  have  a  creditable  liter- 
ary turn,  and  we  have  no  doubt  are  improv- 
ing themselves  very  much. 

Mr.  Ira  J.  Williams,  who  is  very  well- 
known  among  the  members  of  the  stenogra- 
phic profession  in  Philadelphia,  utilized  the 
greater  part  of  his  summer  vacation  in  mak- 
ing a  tour  through  Pennsylvania  and  down 
East,  spending  the  last  few  days  in  Washings- 
ton  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Patrick  O'Dea,  a 
former  Philadelphia  stenographer,  who  is 
now  employed  in  the  Navy  Department. 
These  two  gentlemen  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  closing  debates  upon  the 
Tariff  Bill,  and  Mr.  Williams  speaks  in  terms 
of  the  highest  praise  of  Senator  Hill's  foren- 
sic ability. 
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Freemasonry. 

American  Tyler  is  one  of  Ihe 
remost  Masonic  papers  in  the  roun- 
f,  published  by  John  H,  Brownell, 
ichigan,  at  $2.00  a  year, 
umber  for  September  19th.  we  find 
in^  :  "Masonry  is  a  secular  re- 
'e  be  permilted  Ihe  term,  nnd  is  in 

sacred  as  any  derived  from  the 
:>f  the  Great  Light.  To  break  a 
:iven  "on  the  square,"  without 
ogy  or  explanation,  is  to  break  a 
ibli£ation.  To  keep  back  a  debt 
I  the  money  for  another  step  in 
is  in  substance  "to  cheat,  wrong 
id,"  and  it  would  be  a  good  iden 
littee  investigation  to  inquire 
le  brother  seeking  advancement, 
honestly  afford  the  luxury.  Such 
ent  in  the  institution  has  a  per- 
ect,  and  is  not  Masonry. 


r  the  a. 


11  do  y. 


line  the  square  denotes? 
within  your  inmost  aoul 
iciple  which  should  control 
ds  and  words  and  thoughts — 
ire  of  Virtue — is  it  there  ? 
hat  wear  the  Hasan's  Square 


Slovenliness. 

THERE  is  a  slovenliness  in  mechani- 
cal execution  which  has  been  noted 
and  criticised  many,  many  times. 
But  slovenliness  in  the  expression  of  thought 
is  far  worse.  What  we  mean  is  aptly  illus- 
trated by  the  following  sentence,  which  we 
take  from  a  circular  published  by  a  short- 
hand school,  in  which  the  author  is  urging 
students  to  learn  his  system.  In  speaking 
of  it,  in  coriiparison  with  certain  other  sys- 
tems, he  says  :  "  The  difference  in  the 
general  appearance  of  words  in  these  sys- 
tems is  so  similar  that  those  learning  the 

style  can  readily  read  either  the 1 

or styles.- 

What  he  meant  to  say  was  that  the  differ- 
ente  in  the  general  appearance  of  words  in 
this  system  is  so  lillle,  that,  etc.,  or,  the 
general  appearance  o(  viQf  As  in  this  system 
is  so  similar,  etc.,  but  to  say  that  the 
difference  between  words  is  so  similar  is 
slovenliness  gone  to  seed.  And  yet  the 
authors  of  such  matter  expect  their  short- 
hand students  to  be  able  and  accurate 
amanuenses !  Some  of  them  may,  but  it 
will  be  because  they  do  not  follow  the 
example  set  by  their  teachers. 


Sir  Isaac  Pitman  has  tiow  (asth  Septem- 
ber) so  far  recovered  his  health  that  his 
medical  attendant  has  discontinued  his  visits. 

Of  the  fifty-five  men  who  signed  the  im- 
mortal Declaration  of  Independence,  hfty- 
two  had  worn  the  lamb-skin  as  the  badge  of 
a  Freemason. 

In  The  Stenographer  for  October,  our 
printer,  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Sloan,  on  page 

142,  set  up  the  name  of  Mr.  Oliver  McEwan,  ' 
as  Mr.  Oliver  McGowen. 

A  VKRV  prominent  law  reporter  says  :  "  I 
have  always  t)een  much  pleased  with  Mr. 
Bates  Totrey's  matter,  but  his  '  Leader'  last 
month,  I  thought,  especially  good.  His  work 
always  breathes  sincerity  and  good  will.  But, 
how  you  did  '  turn  the  tables '  on  brother 
Jerome  Howard  !  Your  individual  reply  and 
the  invitation  to  all  classes  of  stenographers, 
was  capital." 
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Mr.  William  Anderson,  official  stenog- 
rapher of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  New 
York  city,  favored  us  with  a  call  during  his 
recent  visit  to  his  son  in  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Anderson  is  an  exceedingly  genial  gentle- 
man, full  of  old-time  reminiscences,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  him  draw  upon  some 
of  his  stores  for  tjie  benefit  of  our  readers. 


« 


Received  :  Our  Church  Quarterly,  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Germantown,  Pa., 
by  the  Epworth  League  of  the  Church. 
Editorial  board  :  Francis  Yarnall,  William 
C.  Walker,  Laura  Kruger,  Agnes  Arnold, 
George  W.  Cliffe.  We  have  the  pleasure  of 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Walker, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  this  interesting  maga- 
zine will  continue  to  merit  the  patronage  of 
the  many  friends  of  the  Church. 


Commissioner  John  J.  Moore,  M.  D.,  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
moved  that  a  special  teacher  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  at  a  salary  of  $900.00  per 
annum,  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  these 
branches  in  the  high  school  of  Syracuse. 
Commissioner  Saxe  thought  that  these 
studies  should  be  included  in  the  public 
school  system,  and  that  all  tax  payers 
should  have  equal  opportunity  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  in  these  branches. 


The  Cincinnati  Teachers'  Normal  Insti- 
tute gave  considerable  discussion  to  the 
advisability  of  addding  stenography  to  the 
list  of  studies  in  the  high  school.  It  was 
urged  that  the  growing  demand  for  steno- 
graphic knowledge  has  created  a  need  for 
the  public  schools  to  take  it  up.  Several  of 
the  teachers  favored  a  complete  business 
course,  while  others  thought  that  the  time 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  proposed  change, 
and  that  the  move  should  not  be  made  for  a 
year  at  least. 

* 

The  Canadian  Shorthand  Reinew,  for 
September,  contains  a  fine  portrait  of  War- 
ring Kennedy,  Mayor  of  Toronto,  who 
studied  the  Graham  system  of  shorthand 
when  he  was  a  young  man.  The  editor  of 
the  Review,  T.  B.  Benness,  writes  a  strong 
editorial  upon  the  subject  of  Stenographic 
Associations. 


In  looking  through  the  pages  of  the 
Review  we  are  very  favorably  impressed 
with  the  ability  of  its  conductors,  and  we 
wish  it  success  in  the  work  in  which  it  is 
engaged. 

Miss  H.  M.  Bidden,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  in 
renewing  her  subscription  to  The  Stenog- 
rapher, says  :  "  I  am  a  Benn  Pitman  student 
and  enjoyed  the  Dement  Pitmanic  notes  that 
were  in  a  few  numbers  of  The  Stenog- 
rapher. Am  sorry  to  notice  that  they  have 
not  been  in  recently,  as  I  would  like  them  to 
be  a  permanent  feature  in  the  book.  Have 
they  been  discontinued  or  are  they  only 
taking  a  vacation  ?  '*  Replying  to  Miss  Bid- 
die,  we  would  say  that  Mr.  Dement  assures 
us  that  he  will  continue  his  shorthand  notes 
from  this  time  forward,  and  we  trust  he 
may  be  able  to  keep  his  promise. 

In  the  Illustrated  Phonographic  World 
for  October,  there  is  a  photographic  repro- 
duction, from  the  Phonetic  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember ist,  1894,  representing  the  reporting 
of  the  royal  commission  on  opium,  in  India. 
Mr.  T.  A.  Reed  sits  upon  a  stool,  dictating- 
to  a  typewriter  transcriber,  whilea  **native  " 
stands  looking  on  in  the  back  ground.  There 
is  a  very  long  and  elaborate  editorial 
description  of  the  new  No.  6  Remington, 
in  the  same  number. 

Another  editorial  suggests  to  *'  Mr.  Hoiv- 
ard  (the  young  man  in  Cincinnati,  who  is 
endeavoring:  to  introduce  the  Benn  Pitman 
publications),  that  God,  in  the  beginning, 
made  man's  head  of  a  certain  and  almost 
uniform  size ;  that  nature  has  since  demanded 
that  all  human  heads  (freaks  excepted) 
should  conform  to  the  general  standard  ; 
that  his  head  is  undoubtedly  swelling  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  that,  unless  he  speed- 
ily adopts  some  means  of  arresting  the  un- 
natural growth,  the  law  of  gravitation  will 
soon  find  him  walking  on  his  head  as  the 
heaviest  end  of  his  body." 

We  have  always  known  that  Mr.  Miner,  the 
editor  of  the  World  was  a  fighter  when  what 
he  regarded  as  his  rights  were  invaded, 
but  we  certainly  think  he  is  striking  out  too 
heavily  in  his  *'  counter"  upon  Mr.  Howard. 
After  Mr.  Miner  lets  out  a  few  such  blows, 
his  opponent  should  have  no  "  head  "  left. 
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The  hints  and  instructions  received  in 
the  public  schools  must  be  perpetuated  by 
review  study,  by  a'  wise  course  of  readings, 
by  applying  theories  to  practice,  by  the 
pubHc  library,  the  evening  school,  the 
newspaper,  literature  of  the  day.  It  is  not 
good  policy  to  forget  anything  that  school 
has  inculcated,  and  there  are  many  ways 
for  arresting  an  outgo  of  education  for  the 
individual  who  will  continue  willing  to 
improve. 


« 


Defective  Early  Training. 

It  is  a  disappointing  commentary  upon 
the  teaching  of  English  in  the  public  schools 
that  it  has  been  found  by  a  conference  of 
inquiry,  that  the  deficiency  of  teaching  that 
branch  was  such  in  the  preparatory  schools, 
that  colleges  are  unable  to  do  their  work 
properly  in  this  department.  This  confer- 
ence which  was  held  in  Philadelphia  last 
May,  was  brought  about  in  order  to  reach 
an  agreement  upon  the  method  which  should 
remove  the  apparent  neglect  in  the  teaching 
of  English. 

In  the  March  number  of  this  magazine  we 
recorded  our  observation  regarding  stu- 
dents deficient  in  English  who  apply  to 
the  business  colleges  for  further  educa- 
tion, but  we  did  not  suppose  that  the  higher 
colleges  were  noticing  a  similar  lack. 
"There  is  no  subject  on  which  American 
students  need  to  be  better  informed  than 
in  their  own  language.  Not  to  know  some- 
thing of  it  and  of  the  literature  which  it 
represents,  means  that  persons  however 
well  educated  in  specialties,  are  deficient  in 
that  common  education  which  everyone  is 
expected  to  possess." 


»      * 


Some  New  York  State  school  teachers  can 
improve  in  spelling.  In  each  of  fifty-eight 
county  institutes  one  hundred  words  were 
lately  given  out  for  spelling.  Three  county 
institutes  held  during  the  last  week  in 
December  brought  out  a  total  attendance  of 
291  teachers.  The  following  figures  show 
how  many  of  the  291  missed  certain  words  : 
••  Alacrity,"  86  ;  '* apothecaries,"  67  ;  "  ac- 
commodate," 140;  "  avaricious, "  94  ;  "al- 
phabetical," 39  ;  **  affirmation,"  60  ;  "  col- 
legiate, "  46  ;  "  committees, "  no;  *  *  censur- 
able," 93;  "consoled."  14;  "coalesce," 
141  ;  "ceremonial,"  52  ;  "christening,"  45  ; 


"  consensus,"  230  ;  "debility,"  9;  ** differ- 
entiate," 129;  "extolled,"  129;  "element- 
ary," 20;  "effervescent,"  106 ;  "economic," 
70  ;  "  emissary,"  141  ;  "  embarrass,'  169  ; 
"  favorites,"  14  ;  "  feminine,"  33  ;  "  Febru- 
ary," 31 ;  "  financial,"  30  ;  "grammatical." 
50 ;  "  guarantee,"  95  ;  *•  homily,  90  ;  •*  in- 
separable," 77  ;  "incomparable,"  84  ;  **  in- 
telligent," 36  ;  **  Ithaca,"  133  ;  "inflamma- 
tory," 170  ;  "  limiting,"  11  ;  "  legislature," 
44;  "liberal,"  7;  "lathes,"  53;  "legality." 
'23;  "mirrors,"  22;  "marriageable,"  98; 
"matinee,"  68;  "moneys,"  106;  "  medici- 
nal," 42  ;  "  mercantile,"  81  ;    ** nutritious," 

92  ;  "  nullify,"  54  ;  "  omitted,"  41 ;  "  obse- 
quies," 78;  "pluralities,"  28;  "prejudice," 
112;  "parliamentary,"  132  ;  "permissible," 
180;    "professor,"  51  ;    "quarantine,"   82; 

pitiless,"  44;    "phosphorescence,"   171; 

partisan,"  57  ;  "  paroled,"  93  ;  "  Pough- 
keepsie,"  41  ;  " possessed,"  51  ;  "regret- 
ting," 60;  "rheumatic,"  32;  "  require- 
ment," 25  ;  "  resistance, "  30  ;  "suffrage," 
118;  "sensible,"  40;  "sdliloquy,"  125; 
"sustenance,"  95;  "Susquehanna,"  59; 
* '  sewerage, "  57  ;  "  suburbs, "  82  ;  "  subordi  - 
nate,"  22  ;  "sinecure,"  128  ;  "susceptible," 

93  :  "Tennessee,"  55  ;  "  Tammany,"  18. 


<i 
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« 
»      « 


Writers  upon  the  Smith  Premier  some- 
times misunderstand,  or  are  careless  of  the 
procedure  required  to  reverse  the  ribbon. 
As  a  consequence  the  machine  is  often  found 
with  both  pawls  engaged  in  the  notches  of 
the  ribbon  wheels,  and  the  ribbon  itself  is 
stretched  across  the  basket  almost  to  the 
extreme  of  breaking, 

At  such  a  time  we  know  of  no  illustration 
that  carries  more  weight  than  to  call  to  the 
student's  mind  the  picture  of  two  able- 
bodied  chickens  pulling  at  one  worm.  This 
bit  of  pleasantry  is  generally  sufficient  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  difficulty. 


* 


Someone  asks  if  there  is  any  better  way 
to  make  the  sign  for  pounds-sterling  upon  a 
machine  that  has  no  special  character  for  it, 
than  to  strike  a  hyphen  across  the  capital  L. 
This  is  the  only  way  we  know  of,  but  per- 
haps a  reader  can  suggest  something  better. 


* 
*      ♦ 


Mr.  Munson  (father  of  the  maker)  called 
the  other  day,  and  insisted  upon  leaving  u.<% 
a  Munson  typewriter  for  examination.     We 
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:en  one,  and  perhaps  our 
to  know  what  it  is  like, 
the  Universal,  and  there 
apitals  and  figures.  The 
e,  which  occupies  a  hori- 
■here  the  Crandall  was 
:ould  carry  in  his  coat- 
sevesof  all  the  languages 
of  forty  styles  of  letters, 
s  eleven  or  twelve  pounds, 
ct.  Mr.  Munson  says  it 
)  develop  the  first  one. 
writes  exceedingly  well, 
;  the  quickest  operator. 
'  back  reminds  one  of  the 
illy  it  is  a  hammer  aclu- 
ipon  the  key,  and  there- 
h  is  required.  The  paper 
le  machine  is  acknowl- 
L  for  manifolding,  but  is 
imeograph.  The  writing 
and  looks  well.  The 
reely  abroad,  like  a  good 
inventions.  There  is  a 
eloping  tor  writing  ma- 
side  of  the  water. 


lemington  has  been  ready 
ough  we  have  not  had  an 
nine  it.  We  understand, 
le  the  keyboard  remains 
.ge  has  been  made  lighter, 
:eiving  a  larger  sheet  of 

admit  paper  9,'i  inches 
ine  7?^  inches.  The  car- 
lised  by  either  the  lever 
'   the   handle  at   the   left. 

shifting  action,  and  the 
vitli  the  carriage,  so  as  to 
ead  in  (he  same  direction. 
ow  be  turned  by  knobs  at 
he   same  as  most  of  the 

A  new  paper  feed  does 
ublesome  rubber  bands, 
sparing  mechanism  which 
justed  by  anybody.  The 
in  the  carriage,  and  near 
ype-bar  pivots,  the  effect 
er  life  to  the  alignment. 
nost  covered  by  a  metal 
e versed  is  made  to  pre- 
ice  to  the  types.  The 
,ve  been  improved,  the 
taken  its  departure,  and 


the  machine  generally  has  been  modernized 
without  changing  its  external  appearance 
very  much  from  the  look  of  the  old  No.  2. 

One  of  my  teachers  has  been  reading  to  a 
class  from  The  Sthnographeb,  and  ordi- 
narily I  should  have  regarded  it  as  quite  the 
proper  thing  to  do  ;  but  this  time  it  was 
"Something  about  Shorthand,"  from  the 
August  number,  and  1  must  courteously  say 
that  I  think  some  statements  in  that  article 
are  not  the  right  pabulum  for  the  hungry 
learner.  I  do  not  remember  of  a  time  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years  (and  I  venture  to 
speak  for  the  last  twenty*five),  when  a  short- 
hand writer  would  be  -"pardoned"  for 
making  six  errors  in  every  135  words. 
Besides,  I  consider  it  quite  a  little  task  to 
acquire  the  ability  to  write  135  words  a 
minute  in  shorthand  ;  provided  it  is  short- 
hand as  it  should  be  written.  And  again, 
my  observation  has  been  that  graduates  from 
the  high  schools  make  far  superior  {yes,/ar 
superior)  students  to  those  who  have  not 
enjoyed  a  similar  privilege.  • 

There  are  a  few  better  suggestions  than 
the  above  in  the  said  article,  but  I  must 
declare  that  I  was  really  vexed  when,  upon 
correcting  papers,  I  found  that  such  false 
doctrine  (as  1  consider  it)  had  been  read  to 
my  young  people. 

Thb  pages  of  the  Shorthand  World,  pub- 
lished at  Omaha,  have  been  enlivened  all 
summer  by  a  discussion  of  the  Touch  Sys- 
tem of  typewriting,  as  they  call  it.  The 
editor  of  the  Wor/rf  sent  a  letter  to  the  offi- 
cial stenographers  of  Nebraska,  asking  for 
an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  said  system. 
Replies  favorable  to  Touch  writing  were  all 
favorable  until  the  letter  of  M.  E.  Wheeler, 
of  Lincoln,  was  received,  who  launched 
forth  in  a  tirade  against  the  system,  singling 
out  A.  M.  Hopkins,  of  Omaha,  by  name  as 
the  special  object  of  his  animadversions. 
Upon  the  surface  it  looked  as  though  the 
typewritingargumenlsimplyfurnishedan  op- 
portunity for  Wheeler  to  grind  a  personal  axe 
with  Hopkins.  All  this  has  made  lively 
reading  for  the  magazine,  and  the  contro- 
versy gained  in  intensity,  if  not  interest,  dur- 
ing the  five  months  of  its  progress.  Mr. 
Hopkins  has  carried  off  the  palm  for  dignified 
discussion  and    good   nature    in    the    tilt. 
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thereby  making  ridiculous  the  position  of 
his  adversary. 

Mr.  Wheeler  says,  in  one  letter:  **The 
term  '  touch  '  system  was  first  applied  to  the 
system  of  teaching  blind  people  to  read  by 
raised  letters.*'  Inasmuch  as  the  editor  of 
this  department  coined  the  word  touch,  as 
applied  to  typewriting  of  a  certain  sort,  not 
longer  ago  than  1889,  when  Practical  Type- 
writing was  written  ;  and  inasmuch  as  at 
that  time  we  knew  no  blind  people  or  litera- 
ture, and  had  never  heard  of  the  word  as 
being  used  by  them  or  anybody,  to  define 
finger  action,  we  are  naturally  curious  to 
have  Mr.  Wheeler  cite  the  page  and  folio 
where  the  term  touch  was  originally  used  as 
he  states.  We  are  not  fishing  for  an  argu- 
ment with  Mr.  Wheeler  (the  powers  fore- 
fend  !  after  Mr.  Hopkins*  experience),  for  in 
our  day  we  have  argued  all  we  care  to,  and 
need  to,  about  method  in  typewriting.  If 
anybody  desires  to  know  our  position  we 
refer  them  to  the  last  edition  of  Practical 
Typewriting,  just  out,  which  shows  exactly 
,  where  we  stand,  and  how  we  stand. 

We  would  like  to  add,  however,  that  Mr. 
A.  M.  Hopkins,  who  has  made  so  gallant  a 
a  defense  of  sensible  typewriting,  is  an  offi- 
cial court  reporter,  and  has  recently  made  a 
big  record  [of  293  words  a  minute]  with 
shorthand,  showing  he  knows  how  to  ex- 
press himself  in  more  ways  than  one.  We 
thank  him  cordially  for  the  good  words  he 
has  uttered  for  the  cause  this  department 
represents. 

Speaking  of  punctuation.  We  were  read- 
ing the  words  on  a  monument  in  Boston, 
the  other  day,  when  it  occurred  to  us  that 
the  careful  construction  of  sentences  can  be 
made  a  great  influence  to  do  away  with 
over-punctuation.  Think  of  it  a  moment, 
and  you  will  realize  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  stops  are  cast  into  the  sentence  to 
counterbalance  the  faults  of  weak  construc- 
tion.   The  inscription  upon  the  shaft  was: 

"To  THE  MEN  OF  BOSTON  WHO  DIED  FOR 
THEIR  COUNTRY  ON  LAND  AND  SEA  IN  THE 
WAR  WHICH  KEPT  THE  UNION  WHOLE  DE- 
STROYED SLAVERY  AND  MAINTAINED  THE 
CONSTITUTION  A  GRATEFUL  CITY  HAS  BUILT 
THIS  MONUMENT  THAT  THEIR  EXAMPLB  MAY 
SPEAK  TO  COMING  GENERATIONS." 


Now  we  submit  that  composition  like  the 
above  does  not  suffer  from  the  lack  of  a 
petty  comma  or  two. 


«      » 


Three  or  four  columns  of  the  New  York 
Herald  have  recently  told  the  story  of  a 
spiritualistic  seance  in  which  a  writing  ma- 
chine figured  for  the  first  time,  we  think,  as 
the  agency  for  conveying  spirit  communica- 
tions to  this  sceptical  world.  Mr.  Georg^e 
W.  N.  Yost  was  one  of  eight  who  sat  in  the 
mystic  circle,  and  presumbably  a  Yost  type- 
writer was  punked  by  the  spook.  The  coin- 
munication,  which  was  evidently  too  long^ 
for  a  slate  (and  therefore  a  writing  machine 
was  providentially  at  hand)  purported  to 
come  from  Darwin,  who  gave  it  the  title 
**  Progress  of  the  soul  through  matter."  It 
was  recorded  that  the  said  progress  of  the 
soul  was  attended  on  its  journey  through 
matter  (f.  ^.,  the  machine)  by  the  customary 
program  of  errors  and  omissions,  although 
no  E.  &  O.  E.  appeared  near  the  close. 

While  the  stuff  was  being  written  the 
spirits  of  illustrious  dead  hovered  about,  all 
eager,  apparently,  to  have  a  whack  at  the 
little  machine ;  but  faihng  in  this  they 
promised  to  make  literary  contributions 
through  the  same  instrument,  date  to  be 
announced.  If  they  all  happen  to  take  a 
fancy  to  the  Yost,  it  will  prove  a  continua- 
tion of  the  good  "Ad."  for  that  excellent 
machine.  Bates  Torrev. 


•  •  Light  Line  Phonography, "  * '  The  Eas- 
iest, Quickest  and  Most  Legible  System  of 
Shorthand."  Copyright,  1893,  by  Henry 
Teale,  New  York.  Excelsior  Publishing 
House,  29  and  31  Beekman  Street. 

"  Graham's  Standard  Phonetic  Writing 
Exercise  B tanks ^^^  to  be  used  with  the 
hand-book  of  Standard  Phonography.  Copy- 
right, 1894,  by  Andrew  J.  Graham  &  Co. 
Paper,  96  pages.  Every  alternate  line  is  left 
blank  for  writing  the  exercises  appearing^ 
above.     Price,  10  cents. 

**  Graham* s  Hand- Book  of  Standard  F*ho^ 
nography,*'  by  Andrew  J.  Graham,  A.  M. 
A  new  and  revised  edition  just  issued,  Sep- 
tember, 1894 ;  the  preface,  signed  by  Mr. 
Graham,  is  dated  September  26th,  1893. 
Cloth,  441  pages,  price  $2.00.  (Postpaid, 
(2.10).    Office,  744  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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sequences  would  be  injurious  to  the  prin- 
cipal. 

«  * 
Real  Property  Ingress  and  Egress. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one 
would  purchase  real  property  without  at  the 
same  time  acquiring  all  rights  necessarily 
incident  to  its  perfect  enjoyment.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  appurtenances  to  real 
property  is  untrammeled  accessibility  to 
and  from  it.  So  just  and  equitable  is  the 
law  that  if  A,  being  the  owner  of  a  tract  o^ 
land,  sells  from  its  centre  a  parcel  to  B,  the 
latter  shall  have  a  right  to  pass  and  repass 
over,  upon  and  through  the  former's  lands, 
to  and  from  the  lands  so  sold  to  B  to  the 
highway,  even  if  there  be  no  express  grant 
to  B  of  a  right  of  way  or  easement  over  A's 
lands.  Equity,  in  such  cases,  intervenes  in 
favor  of  B,  to  enforce  the  old  maxim  : 
''Equity  will  regard  as  done  that  which 
ought  to  be  done.'*  In  the  instance  under 
consideration,  the  parties  to  the  conveyance 
ought  to  have  made  provision  in  the  deed 
for  a  road  to  and  from  the  lands  sold  to  B  ; 
and,  not  having  done  so,  and  the  lands  being 
worthless  to  B,  without  access  to  them,  the 
law  will  supply  the  omission. 

* 

No  Man  can  take  Advantage  of  His 
Own  Wrong.  A  few  years  ago  a  young 
man,  not  yet  out  of  his  teens,  was  tried  in 
the  county  of  St.  Lawrence,  this  State,  for 
the  murder  of  his  grandfather,  and  was 
found  guilty  of  (I  think)  murder  in  the 
second  degree,  or  of  one  of  the  degrees  of 
manslaughter,  and  was  sentenced  to  either 
imprisonment  for  life  or  for  a  long  term  of 
years.  The  poor  old  man  had  made  a  will 
by  which  he  gave,  devised  and  bequeathed 
all  his  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  to  this 
depraved  grandson.  The  right  of  the  latter 
to  take,  under  the  will,  was  contested  on 
the  ground  that  having  wrongfully  caused 
the  death  of  the  tes,tator  (the  grandfather)  he 
could  not  reap  the  fruit  of  his  wrong-doing. 
The  courts  held  this  objection  to  be  tenable, 
and  the  grandson  was  barred  from  partici- 
pating in  the  estate.  The  above  maxim  was 
frequently  quoted  in  the  proceedings,  and 
in  the  printed  opinion  of  the  general-term 
of  our  Supreme  Court.  I  have  cited  this 
'^ase  because  of  its  striking  character. 


Fraud  Vitiates  all  Contracts.  The 
theory  of  all  contracts  and  agreements  is 
that  the  minds  of  the  contracting  parties 
meet ;  i.  e,^  that  they  mutually  agree,  and 
that  such  agreement  is  based  upon  repre- 
sentations and  statements  reciprocally  truth- 
ful, honest  and  free  from  deception.  If  A 
oflfers  to  sell  B  a  horse  for  forty  dollars,  and 
B  replies  that  he  will  buy  the  horse  and  pay 
A  that  sum  for  the  animal,  provided  the 
horse  is  sound  and  free  from  blemishes  in 
every  respect,  and  thereupon  A  replies  that 
the  horse  is  sound  and  perfect  in  every 
respect,  and  that  he  will  warrant  him  to  be 
so,  a  contract  of  sale  has  been  made  between 
the  gentlemen.  The  next  day  A  delivers 
the  horse  to  B,  and  receives  the  purchase 
price.  B  subsequently  learns  that,  at  and 
before  the  sale  of  the  horse,  it  was  unsound 
and  imperfect  in  certain  respects,  but  that 
such  unsoundness  and  imperfection  were 
not  visible  or  discoverable  to  an  ordinarily 
prudent  man,  and  that  this  was  well-known 
to  A,  and  that  he  made  the  warranty  to  B 
with  intent  to  cheat  and  deceive  him.  B 
returns  the  beast  to  A,  stating  that  he 
refuses  to  accept  the  horse  and  that  he  shall 
and  does  repudiate  and  rescind  the  sale 
because  of  the  fraud  practiced  upon  him,  and 
demands  of  A  the  return  of  the  forty  dollars 
paid  for  the  horse.  A  refuses  to  comply  and 
B  brings  suit  to  recover  his  forty  dollars,  on 
the  ground,  substantially,  that  he  had  been 
defrauded  out  of  it.  If  B  can  establish  his 
allegations  of  unsoundness  and  imperfec- 
tion, knowledge  thereof  by  A  at  the  time  of 
sale,  and  circumstances  indicating  A's  intent 
to  cheat  and  deceive  him,  he  may  recover 
his  forty  dollars,  with  interest  thereon. 


*      » 


Good  Suggestions. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  stenogra- 
pher I.  F.  Craig,  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
which  reached  me  too  late  to  get  into  the 
October  Stenographer,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes his  experience  with  the  advance  sheets 
of  law  reports,  issued  by  the  West  Pub.  Co., 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  practicing  for  speed. 
The  sheets  are  bound  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
comprise  the  reported  opinions  of  appellate 
courts,  handed  down  all  over  the  United 
States  in  deciding  cases.    Mr.  Craig  writes  : 

**I  practiced  from  these  advanced  sheets 
for  several  months,  and  when  I  came  to  take 
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•  first  case.  I  found  that  the  knowledge 
ned  by  such  practice  was  of  great  value. 
first,  if  one  has  never  read  anything  of 
;  kind,  it  is  largely  "Greek,"  but  in  a 
)rt  time  one  will  understand,  and  will  ac- 
re some  degree  of  familiarity  with  legal 
rdsand  phrases.  In  connection  with  this 
ctice,  1  made  it  a  rule  to  have  a  side 
«!,  and  any  terms  that  I  did  not  under- 
id  1  put  on  this  sheet  and  sought  their 
aning  in  a  law  dictionary,  to  which  I  had 
tss,  and  when  the  explanation  was  long, 
lade  a  digest  of  its  meaning  in  my  own 
rds,  and  wrote  it  in  shorthand  on  a  card 
Jip  of  paper  used  lor  the  purpose.  Of 
rse,  it  is  well -known  that  one  can-remem- 
a  thing  much  longer  by  committing  it  to 
ting,  and  this  was  the  only  object  of  put- 
;  it  on  paper.  I  have  also  found  it  to  be 
lost  excellent  plan,  Just  before  commenc- 
to  practice,  to  have  a  reader  read  a 
tence  several  lines  in  length,  and  repeat 
rtei  him  word  for  word,  as  near  as  possi- 
[fnotsuccessful  the  first  time,  persevere, 
I  have  the  same  sentence  read  until  it  can 
epeated  correctly ;  on  accomplishing  this, 
[  a  new  sentence  in  the  same  manner. 
Uktwing  this  plan  for  lil\een  or  twenty 
utes  before  commencing  to  practice  each 
E,  an  improvement  will  be  noted  in  a 
'k«t  degree  of  the  ability  to  remember 
itlbe  reader  has  said.  A  plan  which  I 
e  found  eflective  in  regard  to  regulating 
speed  at  which  the  reader  dictates,  is  to 
e  the  reader  sit  in  such  a  position  that  his 
will  rest  lightly  on  the  writer's ;  have  him 
(moderately,  and  as  the  speed  is  desired 
eased  partly  raise  the  foot,  very  slightly 
ily  aslight  increase  in  thespeed is  desired, 
with  more  force  if  considerable  more 
^  is  desired.  After  a  little  practice  the 
let  will  understand  by  the  force  of  the 
'ement  about  how  much  the  speed  isde- 
j  to  be  increased.  Ifitshouldhappen  that 
IS  increased  too  much,  start  to  mumbUng 
words  as  they  are  written,  which  will  be 
ral  lo  the  reader  that  he  is  going  too  fast, 
he  should  at  once  decrease  his  speed. 
ders  of  The  Stenographer  who  desire 
pie  copies  of  the  '  Reporters '  caif  obtain 
e  by  writing  to  the  West  Pub.  Co.,  Sl 
1,  Minn.,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  little 
1  charitable  to  the  company  to  enclose 
n  a  dime  and  ask  for  some  of  their  old 
l>orteis '    as   samples.     I   have   quite  a 


number  on  hand,  and  will  cheerfully  mail 
them  to  all  readers  who  send  stamps  to  pay 
the  postage." 

Ancient  History. 

On  the  i8th  day  of  June,  1877,  I  wrote  a 
postal  card,  in  shorthand,  and  mailed  it  to  a 
correspondent.  On  the  nth  of  last  month 
(nearly  twenty  years  afterwards  \)  t.0  my 
utter  astonishment,  I  received  the  same 
postal,  as  '  spick-and-span,'  almost  as  when 
I  dropped  it  in  the  mail,  from  that  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  C-  O.  Barrows,  of  Portland, 
Me.,  enclosed  in  an  envelope  with  a  letter 
accompanying  it,  in  which  he  asked :  "  Do 
you  write  as  pretty  shorthand  now  as  you  did 
in  '77?"  My  reply,  written  in  shorthand, 
has  undoubtedly  convinced  him  that  my 
present  style  of  writing  is  far  inferior  to  thai 
of  '77,  in  point  of  beauty,  but  that  it  is 
more  rational  and  legible.  We  were  cor- 
responding in  those  days  for  mutual  improve- 
ment. The  shorthand  of  the  postal  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  crying  necessity  for  im- 
provement on  my  part.  It  seems  that  while 
my  festheiic  taste  was  embittered  by  the  junc- 
tion of  "'bee"  and  "ing"  as  found  in  the 
word  "being."  yet  with  acourage  that  amazes 
me  I  hesitated  not  to  indulge  in  such  phrases 
as  "  I-didn't-know-till-then,"  and  "  I-didn't- 
have-a- very-good-place."  The  card  imparls 
the  choice  bit  of  information  that  since  I  had 
given  up  writing  from  dictation  I  had  gained 
considerably  in  speed.  This  would  appear 
to  throw  some  hght  on  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding the  process  by  which  the  (hree 
months'  schools  now  turn  out  full-fledged 
reporters.  Progress,  in  my  case,  according 
lo  this  historic  postal,  seemed  to  result 
from  repressive  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
quiescent  measures.  My  correspondent,  Mr. 
Barrows,  temporarily  abandoned  shorthand 
for  the  thrilling  life  of  the  festive  "drum- 
mer," but  subsequently  relumed  lo  his  first 
love,  and  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  a 
successful  stenographer  in  the  courts  of 
Maine,  having  headquarters  at  30  Exchange 
Street,  Portland. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Flemming,  stenographer 
to  the  U.  S.  Circuit  and  District  Courts, 
Portland,  Me.,  has  supplemented  her  busi- 
ness of  quick  writing  with  that  of  rapid  talk- 
ing. She  was  recently  appointed  crier  in  the 
courts  mentioned. 
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The  Ubiquitous  Stenographer. 

"Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men." 

Byron. 

I  AM  pleased  to  know  that  Mr.  Wm.  B. 
Wright,  a  well-kn6wn  Boston  stenographer, 
has  been  appointed  official  stenographer  to 
Equity  branch  of  the  Superior  Court  of  that 
city.  Mr.  Wright  has  had  a  wide  experience 
as  a  newspaper  and  general  stenographer* 
and  is  well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  new  position.  The  Stenographer 
congratulates  you,  Mr.  Wright. 

The  Chartered  Stenographic  Reporters* 
Association,  of  Ontario,  Can.,  recently  held 
its  third  annual  meeting  at  Toronto.  The  offi- 
cers elected  for  the  years  189495  are  :  N.  S. 
Dunlop,  Toronto,  president;  John  Carrick, 
Hamilton,  vice-president ;  H.  J.  Emerson, 
Toronto,  secretary  ;  Thomas  Pinkney,  To- 
ronto, treasurer.  The  council  will  consist 
of  E.  Nield,  T.  Pinkney,  John  Carrick,  A. 
C.  Campbell,  J.  D.  Clark,  N.  S.  Dunlop, 
H.  J.  Emerson,  R.  Tyson  and  W.  W.  Perry. 

This  association  has  discovered  the  ob- 
tuseness  of  the  public  respecting  everything 
connected  with  the  art  of  shorthand  and  its 
application  to  the  multitudinous  affairs  of 
life.  What  are  known  as  junior  certificates 
have  been  heretofore  granted  to  members 
who  could  pass  a  low  grade  examination, 
and  to  those  passing  the  highest  grade, 
diplomas  have  been  given.  The  "Dear 
Public,*'  purblind,  and  too  easily  deceived 
by  outward  show,  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  proud  possessors  of 
diplomas  and  the  humble  bearers  of  junior 
certificates.  Consequently,  the  society  has 
relegated  the  junior  certificate  to  the  seclu- 
sion of  obscurity,  and  hereafter,  the  diploma 
alone  will  be  the  passport  to  fame  and 
lucre. 

The  New  Orleans  Stenographers*  Asso- 
ciation is  composed  of  live,  wide-awake 
stenographers.  It  has  regular  monthly  meet- 
ings. Beside  arranging  for  a  renewal  of  the 
lease  for  another  year,  of  the  present  spacious 
quarters  of  the  society,  the  following  busi- 
ness was  transacted  at  its  regular  meeting 
last  month  :  Treasurer  Crass  made  a  report 
showing  the  society  to  be  O.  K.,  financially  ; 
the  reports  of  the  officers  and  of  the  stand- 
ing committees  were  read  and  favorably 
acted  upon  ;    Miss  Eva  D.  Anderson,   for- 


merly an  associate  member  was  elected  to 
active  membership ;  the  applications  of 
Messrs.  Fred.  W.  Choppen,  H.  G.  Battle  and 
Miss  Jesse  L.  Bowe  were  read  and  referred  to 
their  proper  committee.  A  letter  from  Prof. 
Edward  Jegou  was  received,  offering  to 
teach  the  French  and  Spanish  languages  to 
members  at  a  very  reasonable  charge.  The 
letter  was  endorsed  by  the  association,  and 
all  members  desirous  of  availing  themselves 
of  Prof.  Jegou*s  offer  were  requested  to  send 
their  names  to  the  secretary.  Messrs.  Joseph 
Lallaque,  Nat.  L.  Marks  and  R.  S.  Cross 
were  appointed  a  committee  by  President 
Peters,  to  draft  proper  resolutions  on  the 
death  of,F.  E.  Guedry,  and  send  a  copy  of 
the  same  to  bis  family. 

Stenographers  all  over  the  world  are 
organizing  for  mutual  benefit  and  protection. 
The  rapid  increase  of  amanuensis-steno- 
graphers has  brought  about  sharp  competi- 
tion, and  the  public,  ever  ready  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing,  has  opened  its  arms  and 
received  the  incompetent  scribe  and  adopted 
his  low- wage  platform.  The  Omaha  steno- 
graphers not  only  realize  this,  but  are  plan- 
ning to  meet  it.  They  recently  organized  a 
union  under  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  Omaha  World  says  :  "An  en- 
thusiastic meeting  of  a  score  of  shorthand 
men  met  last  evening  in  room  622  of  the 
New  York  Life  building,  and  perfected  the 
organization,  electing  as  officers,  H.  B. 
Boyles,  president ;  L.  L.  Babb,  secretary  ; 
C.  A.  Potter,  vice-president ;  W.  R.  Lighton, 
treasurer,  and  J.  A.  Tucker,  marshall.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Walkup,  Tucker  and  Babb,  to 
draw  up  a  suitable  constitution  to  be 
submitted  at  the  next  meeting,  Thursday 
evening. 

"The  stenographers  present  were  all 
unanimously  in  favor  of  affiliating  with  the 
Central  Labor  Union,  and  appointed  dele- 
gates, with  their  president  at  the  head,  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  drivers  of  the 
quill.  H.  H.  Boyles  acted  as  organizer  for 
the  federation.'* 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  stenographers  have 
joined  hands  and  perfected  a  permanent 
organization  to  be  known  as  the  "Buffalo 
Stenographers'  Association.**  The  new 
society  begins  the  battle  of  life  with  thirty- 
two  active  and  two  associate  members.    I  am 
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not  tnfonned  of  the  objects  o(  the  associa- 
tkm,  and  assume  them  to  be  the  same  as 
those  of  similar  organizations.  l(  there  be 
Dcw  features  I  trust  some  oflicer  or  jnember 
sill  advise  me  thereof,  that  I  may  give  it 
proper  notice.  The  following  are  the  officers 
3f  the  new  association:  President,  Wm.  J. 
Small ;  first  vice-president,  Miss  l^da  B. 
Kennedy  ;  second  vice-president,  Miss  Lulu 
T.Thomas;  treasurer,  Kiltie  Leary ;  re- 
rording  secretary,  Miss  A.  G.  Staples  ;  cor- 
respoDding  secretary,  H.  P.  Burns  ;  execu- 
live  committee,  T.  H.  McKee,  H.  S.  Evans, 
Chas.  F.  Jekel,  E.  M.  Williams.  F.  E.  Eust- 
tpbieve,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Southwicke,  Miss  Cora 
B.  Powley. 

A  QUEER  semi -political  state  of  affairs  re- 
:emly  developed  at  the  municipal  5reside  of 
he  city  of  Detroit.  It  seems  that  the  present 
Hty  attorney  and  controller  were  candidates 
or  tbe  domination  of  congressman  ;  and,  of 
:oni5e,  under  such  circumstances  a  super- 
ibundance  of  brotherly  love  was  not  to  be 
:ipcctetl.  Truth  is  always  stranger  than 
Iction,  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  controller 
or  many  months  sought  to  have  the  city 
ittomey  furnished  with  a  stenographer  by 
neans  of  a  requisition  on  the  controller's 
iffice.  And  to  this  the  legal  guardian  of 
Detroit  strenuously  objected,  afid  continued 
a  employ  a  stenographer,  at  his  own  sweet 
rilL  I  coincide  with  the  controller,  that  the 
ity attorney's  otfice  needs  a  |i20oper  annum 
tenographer,  and  that  a  $480  per  year  sliort- 
ander  won't  fill  the  bill.  The  city  attorney 
barges  that  the  controller  has  attempted  to 
de  his  (the  city  attorney's)  office  bare-back. 
r  that  chaise  be  true,  then  1  am  sure  that 
K  little  circus  req  jires  a  stenographic  ring- 
laster  with  a  fi200  lash  to  his  whip,  so  that 
Q  parts  of  the  ring  may  be  brought  into 
ibjection. 

The  prophetic  vision  of  the  seers  of  the 
cnograpbic  profession  foresaw  that  the  en- 
mce  of  the  fair  sex  into  the  domain  of 
Rewriting  would  cause  radical  changes  in 
«  fundamental  constitution  of  the  body 
ditic ;  that  social  gymnastics  of  a  character 
CTcr  before  known  would  shock  the  unro- 
antic  world  of  commerce,  and  that  Cupid 
oald  forsake  his  time-honored  but  anli- 
laied  bow  and  cast  aside  his  blunt-headed 
TOW  for  a  modern  and  more  effective  en- 
ne  with  which  to  victoriously  assault  and 
ilbral  the  affections  of  humanity.    The  wis- 


dom  and  foresight  of  these  phonographic 
prophets  have  been  proven  by  innumerable 
instances  of  the  happening  of  the  events 
forecast.  Bui  the  latest  and  most  pungent 
bit  of  testimony  is  found  in  the  State  of  mind 
which  led  "  Miss  W.  R.  J.,  of  Halsey  St., 
Brooklyn,"  to  inquire  of  The  Press,  that 
stalwart  Republican  sheet  of  N.  V.  cily, 
"Whether  it  is  true,  that  typewriting  is  a 
good  occupation  for  a  young  woman  to  get 
married  in."  The  form  of  the  question 
shows,  beyond  peradvenlure,  that  there  is 
more  than  a  lingering  suspicion  in  the  female 
mind  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  It  is 
an  appalling  condition  that  confronts  lype- 
wrilist-employing  bachelordom  and  wi<!ow- 
erdom !  The  consciousness  that  the  lady 
applicant  for  a  position  may  be  a  disguised 
emissary  of  Cupid  calmly  calculating  the 
chances  of  matrimony  with  a  prospective 
employer  or  his  office  boy— that  every  comma 
placed  in  proper  position  is  a  nail  in  the 
coffin  of  one's  bachelorhood — every  gram- 
matical error  of  dictation  corrected  is  a  bid 
for  the  right  to  preside  over  one's  coffee  pot 
— that  each  pleasant  reply  punctuated  by  a 
bewitching  smile  is  a  trap  to  ensnare  the  un- 
wary owner  of  a  typewriter  into  that  which 
will  give  the  owner  of  the  aforesaid  bewitch- 
ing smile  the  legal  right  to  use  the  last  name 
of  the  said  unwary  typewriter  owner  after 
her  front  name,  and  in  that  form  to  subscribe 
the  happy  combination  to  the  subscription 
for  the  heathen  and  unregenerate  of  civilized 
humanity — is  at  least  several  removes  in 
advance  of  the  most  far-seeing  of  the  herein- 
before mentioned  stenographic  seers.  And 
yet  this  is  the  doctrine  announced  by  ne 
Press  ;  not  jocosely,  but  seriously.  In  effect, 
that  journal  has  advised  the  Republican 
young  women  of  this  country,  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  "  Wilson  Bill,"  that  the  oc- 
cupation of  typewriting  possesses  for  them 
unusual  opportimilies  for  matrimony,  if 
proper  attention  be  given  to  punctuation, 
punctuality,  capitalization,  etc. !  O  temfiora  ! 


The  truthful  and  meritorous  character  of 
the  following  special  reference  to  Syracuse, 
N.  v.,  stenographers,  clipped  from  the  Post 
of  that  city,  is  worthy  of  general  application  : 

"There  are  many  things  a  stenographer 
has  to  contend  against.  They  realize,  prob- 
ably, as  no  one  else,  the  vast  difference  in 
the  dialect  of  persons.    Phonography  is  the 
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expression  of  sound  upon  paper.  Every 
sound  uttered  has  a  symbol  which  positively 
represents  it.         »        »       ♦       *       « 

**  One  of  the  leading  official  court  stenog- 
raphers gave  the  following  as  the  essential 
characteristics  of  a  good  reporter :  *  Intelli- 
gence, common  sense»  rapidity,  accuracy, 
integrity,  gentility,  and  the  general  avoid- 
ance of  mixed  drinks.      »       «       ♦        » 

"Of  all  trials,  assault  and  battery  cases 
are  the  most  difficult  to  handle.  The  plain- 
tiff is  invariably  angry  and  sets  off  his  flow  of 
words  like  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  a 
bunch  of  firecrackers.  Some  of  these  wit- 
nesses will  *  swallow '  their  words,  a  pro- 
ceeding very  annoying  for  a  stenographer. 
When  a  witness  does  this,  while  he  seems 
to  be  and  is  talking  loud,  yet  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  catch  his  words  as  he  utters 
them.  Then,  as  well,  there  are  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  lawyers  to  contend  against.  A 
lawyer  sometimes  asks  a  question  before  a 
witness  has  finished  his  answer,  and  a  wit- 
ness often  anticipates  a  lawyer's  question, 
before  it  is  really  spoken,  making  his  reply 
accordingly.  AH  these  things  which  must 
be  accepted  in  good  part,  make  the  reporter 
one  of  the  most  wide-awake  of  men.  Yes, 
there  are  many  laughable  things  that  occur. 
A  short  time  ago  a  stenographic  transcript 
contained  the  supposed  testimony  of  a  wit- 
ness, as  follows:  *Vd  wanted  that  mort- 
gage for  Katy.*  Even  the  original  minutes 
showed  'Katy,*  carefully  written  in  long- 
hand, but  there  was  no  *  Katy  *  in  the  case. 
Afterward  it  was  learned  that  the  real  words 
of  the  witness  were  :  *  Ida  wanted  that 
mortgage  vacated.'  Mistakes  of  this  kind 
are  not  at  all  rare,  and  generally  come  from 
one  of  two  reasons,  either  because  words 
sound  alike  when  spoken,  or  because  they 
look  alike  when  written.  The  following  are 
the  stenographers  for  the  Fifth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict :  Fred  J.  Morgan,  C,  A.  Earle,  of 
Syracuse  ;  L.  A.  Woodard,  of  Utica,  and 
Wills  H.  Porter,  of  Watertown.  John  H. 
Wilson,  of  this  city,  is  the  county  court  and 
grand  jury  stenographer.  All  are  most  com- 
petent writers  of  the  queer  characters." 

Mr.  George  Hingston,  official  court 
stenographer,  of  Joliet,  III.,  spent  his  sum- 
mer vacation  of  two  months  in  traveling 
through  the  States  of  California  and  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Hingston,  who  ranks  high  in 
his  profession,  was  much  benefited  physi- 


cally by  his  journey,  and  returns  to  his  court 
labors  with  renewed  strength  and  vitality. 

Will  Mr.  F.  Evans,  official  court  stenog- 
rapher, New  Westminster,  B.  C,  kindly 
send  me  the  suggestion  which  he  promised 
away  back  in  the  cold  and  blustering  month 
of  February  last  ? 

In  a  case  recently  decided  in  New  York 
State,  the  appellate  branch  of  our  Supreme 
Court,  in  illustrating  how  one  might  be  a 
party  to  a  libel,  remarked  as  follows  :  *'I 
also  think  the  complaint  charged  a  libel. 
Suppose  a  person  went  into  a  newspaper 
office,  and  dictated  to  a  stenographer,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  published,  libelous 
matter,  would  not  he  be  liable  for  setting 
the  libel  in  motion?  It  is  not  necessary 
that  he  should  write  it  out :  he  is  as  much  a 
principal  in  the  matter  as  the  editor  or  pub- 
lisher, more  in  fact.  A  libel  was  published 
and  all  engaged  in  it,  knowingly,  were  prin- 
cipals, and  the  complaint  sufficiently  so 
charges,  especially  setting  out  the  part 
played  by  the  defendant."  The  defendant 
in  the  case  had  made  statements  to,  and  in 
the  hearing  of,  a  newspaper  reporter,  and 
the  statements  were  afterwards  published 
in  the  paper  which  he  represented.  Unless 
a  stenographer  is  shown  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  composition  and  publication 
of  a  libelous  communication  in  a  capacity 
other  than  as  a  mere  amanuensis,  he  is  not 
a  party  to  it.  Ordinarily  a  stenographer 
will  not  have  to  deal  with  the  principal 
element  entering  into  a  libel,  viz  :  its  pub- 
lication. 

Charles  Stanley  Price,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  was,  until  recently,  stenographer 
and  assistant  clerk  to  the  board  of  education 
of  that  city.  He  intends  to  follow  the  law, 
and  to  that  end  will  fit  himself  in  New  York 
city  to  enter  Columbia  Law  School. 

Stenographer  S.  C.  Rodgers,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  favors  me  with  the  following  strange 
answers  of  Lewis  Snyder,  called  and  exam- 
ined as  a  juror  in  the  Bat  Shea  case  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  S.,  who  tills  the  stubborn  glebe, 
on  being  asked  if  he  held  any  office,  replied  : 
"Real  Estate."  This  brought  **down  the 
house,"  and  seeing  his  mistake,  Snyder  ex- 
plained :  '*I  have  been  commissioner  of 
highways." 

I  get  the  following  from  Mr.   Rodgers, 
which  came  to  light  in  a  report  relative  to 
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il  service  reform  :  "A  young  woman  who 
1  been  illegally  employed  as  stenographer 
f4io,  and  who  was  rede»gnated  as  a 
ivaie  secretary'  at  |i,oio,  when  the 
nplroller  reruscd  to  pay  her  salary  was 
en  165  words  of  dictation  as  the  test  of 
■particular  fitness.  It  took  her  thirty-five 
lutes  to  reproduce  this,  and  the  worit 
itlrd  with  errors  ;  but  she  passed  high." 
V.  >'.  World. ■  "Another  examination  will 
lor  instructor  in  the  Graham  system  of 
nt^raphy  and  the  use  of  the  Remington 
esriter  at  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  salary 
i  a  year.  The  examination  will  talie 
ce  at  the  reformatory  at  10  A.  M.,  Friday, 
lober  19th." 

'Hi  Omaha  Bee  recently  printed  a  very 
;er  arraignment  of  Nebraska  stenogra- 
ihen  under  the  heading,  "  Political  ste- 
;raphers."  Three  Omaha  stenographers 
recharged  with  incompetency,  (heir  ap- 
nunent  being  credited  to  ward  politics, 
nter  from  a  prominent  Omaha  stenog- 
Jiet  declares  that  these  charges  grew  out 
ba  that  three  Omaha  reporters  are 
iporting  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Pernor,  who  is  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
lor  of  the  Omaha  Bee. 

H.  W.  Thorne. 
lober  loth,  1894. 

).  D.  Mi'ELLER,  Secretary  Bartlett's  Com- 
rcial  College,  Cincinnati,  C,  says:  "I 
lebeen  thinking  of  writing  you  for  some 
etoexpress  my  appreciation  of  your  ex- 
eat shorthand  magazine,  but,  after  re- 
!'mg  the  October  number  I  coujd  '  hold 

no  longer.  The  Stenockaphbr  is 
wing  better  every  month.  In  my  opinion 
s  the  best  shorthand  periodical  in  the 
Id.  and  1  am  acquainted  more  or  less 
lall  the  prominent  magazines  published, 
iga  subscriber  to  several  myself.     Il  is 

of  interest  to  the  stenographer  from 
tr  to  cover,  including  iheadverlisemenU. 
ike  special  delight  in  the  '  Law  Stenog- 
her's  Department "  by  friend  Thome, 
I  hive  also  been  especially  pleased  with 


Hill's  i 


icles." 


^t  Shorthand  Educator,  published  by 
man  P.  HefRey,  of  Pratt  Institute, 
wiLljrn,  is  full  of  interesting  matter.  The 
•tband  lessons  will  be  very    helpful   to 

K  students. 


At  the  Buffalo  Stenographer's  Associa- 
tion, the  performers  on  the  evening's  pro- 
gram were:  Miss  Stables,  H.  P.  Bums,  F.  £. 
Eustaphieve,  Mr.  Emerson,  Myer's  Quartette 
and  Miss  Powtey. 

Miss  Sarah  Hughes  will  teach  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting,  for  the  Young  Wom- 
en's Christian  Association  of  Cambridge- 
port,  Mass.,  at  639  Main  street,  Saturday 
evenings  from  seven  till  nine. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Morgan,  of  Philadelphia,  re- 
ported the  proceedings  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  their  recent 
convention,  held  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  the 
official  reporter,  C.  R.  Carson  of  the  Short- 
hand Review,  being  absent  in  Europe.  We 
understand  that  this  is  the  eighteenth  time 
Dr.  Morgan  has  served  as  official  reporter 
for  this  association. 

Th's  National  Stenographer,  for  October, 
contains  a  full  report  of  the  "  Proceedings 
of  the  Indiana  State  Stenographers'  Asso- 
ciations." The  annual  address  of  the  presi- 
dent, W.  E.  McDcrmut,  refers  to  the  career 
of  Andrew  J.  Graham,  comparing  him  with 
his  cu'laborers,  Isaac  Pitman,  Benn  Pitman 
and  James  E.  Munson.  The  discussions 
which  followed  were  full  of  interest. 

In  an  article  upon  "  Blunders,"  by  J,  D. 
Strachan,  of  Brazil,  Indiana,  several  illustra- 
tions are  presented.  One  is  that  of  a  young 
lady  who  transcribed  her  first  dictation  as 
follows  :  "  We  regret  to  inform  you  that 
we  do  not  make  pig  and  sheep  iron,  but 
manufacture  all  sizes  of  angel  and  bar  iron." 
She  said  the  reason  she  wrote  "  sheep " 
was  because  she  thought  that  il  there  was  a 
"pig"  iron  there  ought  to  be  "sheep" 
iron,  but  she  was  not  quite  certain  how  to 
account  for  there  being  "angel"  iron. 
Another  young  lady  received  from  dictation, 
'■If  the  hides  are  not  properly  directed  they 
may  become  tainted  on  the  way."  She 
transcribed  it  "tanned"  instead  of  "tainted," 

Another  tyro  received  in  dictation  the 
terms,  "  Rod  in  pickle,"  and  transcribed  it 
as  "  Rotten  pickle."  There  are  very  many 
Other  amusing  blunders  which  will  repay  the 
price  of  the  magazine  in  the  amusement 
furnished  the  reader. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Rush,  General  Manager 
of  this  magazine,  deserves  credit  for  the 
very  full  report  he  gives  of  the  Proceedings 
of  this  Association. 
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Isaac  Pitrrpaip  DepartiDent 

Edited  by  William  L.  Mason, 

Principal  of  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  95  Fifth  Avenue 
Comer  of  XTth  St.,  New  York.    Instructor  in  Phonography  at  the  General 
.  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  New  York  City. 


The  way  in  which  the  places  of  graduates 
who  have  taken  positions  during  the  past 
summer  are  filling  up  with  new  comers,  is 
gratifying  in  the  extreme.  From  all  quarters 
come  the  words  :  *'Oh,  yes!  we  know  all 
about  the  Metropolitan  School ;  so-and-so 
recommended  me  here,  and  I've  come  for  a 
course  of  lessons. "  The  two  special  features 
of  individual  and  private  instruction,  and  the 
ceasing  of  payments  when  the  specified 
amount  has  been  paid,  are  very  attractive. 
Positions  can  now  be  supplied  to  pupils 
almost  as  rapidly  as  they  are  ready  for  them. 


« 
«      » 


Since  last  reported  the  certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency for  teachers  of  Isaac  Pitman's  pho- 
nography has  been  awarded  to  the  following 
successful  candidates  :  Miss  Grace  Hunter, 
Steubenville,  O. ;  Mr.  George  Austen,  Prin. 
Austen's  School  of  Shorthand,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  Can. 


Can  any  readers  of  The  Stenographer 
give  the  date  in  which  the  following  item 
appeared  in  the  New  York  ]Vorld: 

Question.  **  Which  is  the  best  system  of 
of  phonography  to  learn  ? " 

Answer,  *' There  is  only  one  system  of 
phonography  in  the  world,  and  that  is 
Isaac  Pitman's.  All  other  so-called  systems 
are  bold,  daring  thefts  from  the  Isaac  Pitman, 
and  their  so-called  improvements  are  retro- 
gressions and  improvements  in  the  wrong 
direction. — Editor.  " 

A  correspondent  recently  called  our  atten- 
tion to  the  foregoing,  but  in  clipping  it  did 
not  remember  the  date. 


Key  to  Isaac  Pitman 
Phonography. 

*  business  correspondence. 

28. 
Mrs.  H.  Cooper, 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Madam  :  We  take  pleasure  in  ad- 
vising that  we  have  forwarded  goods  as  per 
bill  herewith,  and  according  to  your  instruc- 
tions. We  have  made  one  or  two  substitu- 
tions, not  having  all  the  goods  exactly  as 
advertised  and  ordered.  We  hope  our 
selection  may  be  equally  satisfactory  to  you. 


We  shall  mail  you  a  copy  of  our  spring  and 
summer  catalogue  about  the  beginning  of 
April,  in  which  you  will  see  all  our  new 
styles,  etc.,  from  which  we  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  make  another  selection.  Awaiting 
your  further  commands,  which  shall  have 
our  best  attention,  we  are, 

Yours  respectfully. 

29. 

Mrs.  George  Powers, 

Dallas,  Texas. 
Dear  Madam  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of 
recent  date,  we  beg  to  say  that  Tuxedo,  or 
any  dress  suits,  are  only  made,  and  that  we 
do  not  keep  these  in  navy  blue,  as  your 
order  calls  for.  We  are  out  at  present  of  the 
size  you  reauire,  but  enclose  herewith  a  sam- 
ple of  which  we  could  make  you  a  suit  in 
style  717  at  $22.00.  Regarding  the  brown 
suits  orderecj,  we  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  to  be  made  of  plain  or  mixed  material. 
Will  you  please  let  us  know  as  soon  as  con- 
venient, so  that  we  can  put  the  suits  in  work. 
Respectfully  yours. 

30. 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Somes^ 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
Dear  Madam  :  Your  favor  of  the  15th  to 
hand  with  thanks.  We  regret  to  inform 
you  that  there  will  be  a  few  days'  delay  in 
forwarding  the  wraps,  as  we  are  having  same 
made  to  order.  We  have  a  large  and  varied 
stock  of  ready-made  suits  and  wraps  always 
on  hand,  but  as  measurements  vary,  and 
not  having  garment  in  exact  size  desired, 
we  consider  it  more  advisable  to  have  same 
made  especially  from  measurements  fur- 
nished lis,  thereby  insuring;  a  more  perfect 
fit.  You  may  be  assured,  however,  that  we 
shall  forward  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Yours  respectfully. 

31- 
Mrs.  M.  Wright, 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Madam  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of 
the  2oth  inst.,  we  are  out  at  present  of  ging- 
ham aprons  in  dark  blue,  m  the  size  you 
require.  We  could,  however,  send  you  dark 
brown,  and  if  this  will  answer,  kindly  advise 
us.  We  are  also  out  of  cheviot  shirt  waists, 
but  are  making  these,  and  will  forward  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  You  omitted  to  state 
the  size  of  the  cap  ordered,  and  the  age  of 
the  child  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  a  satis- 
factory fit.  Will  you  kindly  advise  us  at 
your  earliest  convenience,  and  we  will  give 
the  matter  our  prompt  attention. 

•From  "  Business  Correspondence,  No.  2,"  contain- 
inc;  actual  business  letters  with  shorthand  key.  Valu- 
able to  writers  of  any  system  ;  40  pages.  Price  30c., 
postpaid.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  53  Union  Square. 
New  York. 
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Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 

(SpeciBlLy  Eiignved  tor  Thk  STSNOCBArHBR.) 
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D.  Fullmer,  Editor. 

■ 

Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago,  III. 


The  students  of  Munson's  shorthand  may 
be  congratulated  upon  their  choice  of  au- 
thors, if  the  popularity  of  the  system  in 
this  city  is  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge. 
Of  course,  the  popularity  of  any  system  is 
largely  sectional,  for  in  different  portions  of 
the  country  different  authors  seem  to  be  in 
favor.  In  this  city,  however,  Miinson  ad- 
herents predominate  very  largely  as  amanu- 
enses, and  that  fact  ought  to  be  pleasing 
and  encouraging  to  those  who  have  selected 
the  writing  of  that  system  as  a  means  of 
livelihood,  or  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some 
better  position,  or  the  learning  of  some 
other  profession. 

While  we  do  not  think  that  you  can  meas- 
ure the  worth  of  any  system  by  the  number 
of  its  adherents,  because  upon  all  intellec- 
tual questions  majorities  count  for  nothing, 
still  it  remains  a  fact  that  to  many  students 
the  popularity  of  a  system  carries  great 
weight,  affords  its  adherents  much  pleasure, 
and  encourages  them  to  become  proficient 
in  its  use. 

The  two  largest  schools  here,  including 
the  Metropolitan,  as  well  as  nearly  all  of 
the  evening  high  schools  and  a  number  of 
smaller  business  colleges  teach  the  Muuson 
system,  which  gives  it  a  great  ascendency 
in  this  city. 

The  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  Munson's 
popularity  in  this  city  should  encourage  the 
devotees  of  this  system,  and  imbue  them 
with  a  greater  determination  to  win  success 
and  thereby  become  prominent  co-workers 
in  the  stenographic  field. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  the  fact  that 
but  a  few  years  ago  there  was  but  one  promi- 
nent school  here  that  used  the  Munson 
system,  and  it  not  in  the  ascendency,  and 
now  that  there  is  a  decided  majority  of 
schools  that  use  it,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  Munson  system  is  fast  rising  into  popu- 
lar favor  in  this  locality.  This  city  enjoys 
the  reputation  of  displaying  a  greater 
amount  of  push  and  energy  than  any  other 
in  the  Union,  and  its  business  men  are 
always  in  a  hurry.  The  fact  that  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Munson  system  have  increased 
n  number  under  such  conditions  is  highly 
-editable  to  this  system. 


Munson *s  students  should  ever  strive  to 
make  their  work  satisfactory  and  much 
sought  after  by  the  best  business  firms  and 
thus  be  a  credit  to  the  system  which  is  here 
so  largely  used. 


Key. 

Phii.adei«phia,  Pa.,  Sept.  9,  1894. 

Mr.  Phiup  Waterman, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  29th  ult.,  to 
hand  and  noted.  As  we  said  yesterday,  we 
exceedingly  regret  the  trouble  you  have 
been  put  to  in  the  matter  of  the  shipment, 
and  we  have  all  voted  you  an  angel  to  take 
it  as  good  naturedly  as  you  have,  and  assure 
you  we  appreciate  it.  Now,  if  you  will  send 
us  a  memorandum  bill  of  the  goods  each 
party  pot,  with  the  weights,  we  will  furnish 
you  with  the  bills  against  each  one  at  full 
prices,  with  the  allowance  for  freight  off,  or 
not,  as  you  choose. 

You  will  notice  on  your  bill  that  we  took 
off  40c.  per  hundred,  to  equalize  freight  with 
Fort  Worth.  Please  show  us  your  expense 
bill,  and  if  we  did  not  take  off  enough  on 
account  of  railroad  raising  our  shipping 
weights,  we  will  credit  you  with  the 
difference. 

We  will  ship  Mr.  Schmidt,  knick-knacks, 
etc.,  on  hearing  from  you  that  we  are  ex- 
pected to  do  so.  The  2}4  boxes  will  not 
weigh  100  lbs.,  and  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  add  another  box  of  some  kind  wanted, 
for  the  freight  on  the  three  will  be  no  more 
than  on  two.  Will  bill  them  to  you  at  the 
same  price  as  the  large  bill.  As  we  expect 
it  will  be  the  face  of  that  bill  and  the  one 
for  the  two  or  three  boxes,  your  profit  will 
be  the  difference,  which  would  not  be  so 
bad  for  a  starter. 

Pardon  this  long  letter,  and,  if  we  can 
finally  get  this  bill  amicably  settled,  give  us 
one  more  chance  to  redeem  ourselves.  We 
bespeak  your  patience  with  Mr.  Taylor; 
this  is  his  first  trip. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  Henry  Phei,ps. 


Dear  Sir  :  Answering  your  notation  on 
letter  6f  A.  F.  Logan,  next  attached,  would 
state  that  the  Jones  Fire  Brick  &  Clay  Co., 
are  located  on  or  near  Birmingham  tracks, 
and  switch  to  Union  Depot,  either  via  Mis- 
souri Pacific  or  "  Frisco,"  at  charge  of  about 
J3.00  per  car. 
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Dementis  Pitnpanic  Department. 

Isaac  S.  Dbmbnt. 

Author  of  Dbment's  Pitmanic  Shorthand.    Director  of  Commerce  of 

Armour  jtnstitute,  Chicago,  111. 


Shorthand  Syntax. 

In  order  that  shorthand  may  be  written  at 
high  speed  without  impairing,  to  a  dangerous 
extent,  the  legibility  of  the  notes,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  formation  of  forms  shall  proceed 
by  certain  and  positive  rules.  A  quick 
mind,  it  is  true,  is  not  to  be  restricted  in  the 
use  of  its  inventive  faculties ;  yet,  the  broader 
the  basis  it  has  for  the  exercise  of  those 
faculties,  the  greater  the  good  it  will  accom- 
plish thereby.  Thus,  where  such  a  mind 
.  has  but  the  abstract  principles  to  work  upon, 
'  its  field  is  limited ;  but,  where  it  has  ac- 
quired all  the  present  knowledge  of  short- 
hand abbreviation,  its  forum  is  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  unknown. 

The  shorthand  reporter's  mind  is  quick, 
alert  and  imaginative ;  hence,  the  greater 
its  knowledge,  the  more  valuable  its  achiev- 
ments.  For,  with  a  lesser  scope,  it  but  un- 
earths discarded  or  oft- discovered  results- 
it  travels  along  well-beaten  roads,  and  blazes 
anew  much-hacked  trees. 

The  first  principle  of  rapid  writing  is 
familiarity  with  the  notes.  The  second,  the 
general  application  of  all  rules  governing 
the  use  of  basic  principles. 

A  rule  which  permits  the  indication  of  a 
syllable,  should  not  be  slighted  without 
serious  consideration.  Neither  should  the 
occasional  insertion  of  a  vowel  or,  especi- 
ally, a  dipthong  be  grumbled  at. 

We  have  rules  which  indicate  the  syllables 
fer,  der,  iher,  dher,  per,  ber,  ster.  If  we 
reconstructed  this  rule  so  that  it  shall  read  : 
tr,  dr,  thr,  dhr,  pr,  br,  str,  have  we  not 
taken  a  step  forward  ?  For  this  permits  the 
insertion  of  any  vowel  or  diphthong. 

Compare  the  following  outlines  :* 


Return 


t^.<!k.AJ^=,i 


Embarrassment  ,^ 


Writer 

Retire 
Endorse 

Endure 
Endurance 

Restore 
Pasture 


— "jV^ 


When  the  reporter  has  this  principle  of 
form-building  completely  under  control,  his 
speed-power  must  increase. 


(Testimony.) 

and  when  I  got  to  Woodward  Avenue,  I  was 
used  up  ;  my  head  was  bleeding  profusely  ; 
my  leg  was  bleeding,  and  I  had  gone  as  far 
as  I  could  go. 

Q.  Which  direction  did  they  go  ?  A.  they 
ran  up  the  alley  north  from  Charlotte. 

Q.  That  is  the  last  you  saw  of  them  ?  A. 
That  is  the  last  I  saw  of  them. 

Q.  You  have  seen  your  watch  since  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.     I  saw  it  here  a  week  ago  to-day. 

Q.  See  if  that  is  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  worn  it?     A.    I 
bought  that  watch  in  1881. 
Q.  That  is  your  name  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  This  is  your  monogram  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  IS  it  worth?  A.  I  paid  M.  S. 
Smith  I250  for  that  watch. 

Q.  What  is  it  worth  now  ?  A.  That  watch 
is  worth  now  |2oo. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  it  after  that  ? 
A.  In  the  police  court. 

Mr.  Robeson  :  I  offer  the  watch  in 
evidence. 


♦The  final  forms  have  the  vowels  attached  to  show 
.he  vowelizability. 


Demosthenes. 

who  composed  very  harshly  and  disag^i 
ably.      So  much,   as  Plato  says,   for   such 
matters. 

The  first  occasion  of  his  eager  inclination 
to  oratory,  they  say,  was  this.  Callistratus, 
the  orator,  being  to  plead  in  open  court  fo  r 
Oropus,  the  expectation  of  the  issue  of  that 
cause  was  very  great,  as  well  for  the  ability 
of  the  orator,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  reputation,  as  also  for  the  fame  of  the 
action  itself.  Therefore,  Demosthenes,  hav- 
ing heard  the  tutors  and  schoolmasters 
agreeing  among  themselves  to  be  present  at 
this  trial,  with  much  importunity  persuades 
his  tutor  to  take  him  along  with  him  to  the 
hearing,  who,  havipg  some  acquaintance 
with  the  doorkeepers,  procured  a  place 
where  the  boy  might  sit  unseen  and  hear 
what  was  said.  Callistratus  having  got  the 
day,  and  being  much  admitted,  the  boy  began 
to  look  upon  his  glory  with  a  kind  of  emula- 
tion, observing  how  he  was  courted  on  all 
hands,  and  attended  on  his  way  by  the  mul- 
titude ;  but  his  wonder  was  more  than  all 
excited  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  which 
seemed  able  to  subdue  and  win  over  any- 
thing. From  this  time,  therefore,  bidding 
farewell  to  other  sorts  of  learning  and  study, 
he  now  began  to  exercise  himself,  and  to 
take  pains  in  declaiming, 
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''Exact   Plponograpi^g "   Departmeipt. 

Illustrating  its  Method  and  Treatment. 
By  George  R.  Bishop,  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  New  York  City. 

Author  and  Publisher.    Copyrighted  and  all  Rights  Reserved. 


The  following  page  shows  some  signs  for 
affixes  that  could  not  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  old  phonography,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  required,  in  that,  for  vowel  representa- 
tion. To  be  sure,  that  phonography  aims 
to  get  rid,  as  far  as  possible,  of  vowels  in 
ordinary  reporting  work,  by  use  of  the 
ambiguous  *'  indication  *'  system  before  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  this  Department ;  but 
concededly  there  are  many  situations  in 
which  the  use  of  an  inserted  vowel  is  requis- 
ite, in  order  to  attain  certainty,  or  relieve  an 
ambiguity ;  and  it  would  be  exceedingly 
confusing  if  the  same  signs  were  employed 
both  for  vowel  representation  and  as  affixes 
representing  ^r^«^5  of  sounds ;  it  would  still 
further  increase  and  intensify  an  already 
heavily  piled-up  ambiguity,  and  to  a  still 
greater  extent  present  a  bug-bear  and  an 
embarrassment  to  the  learner  of  the  art.  A 
former  number  showed  where  ticks  were 
used,  to  which  a  hook  could  be  attached  to 
indicate  of  or  own  ;  this  was  not  shown  in 
the  old  phonography  ;  and  the  detached 
signs  shown  on  the  opposite  page,  to  repre- 
sent SHN  and  variations  and  derivatives 
thereof,  are  employed  for  other  purposes  in 
all  the  old  adaptations  where  they  are  in- 
cluded at  all.  Phonographers  will  recog- 
nize that  it  often  happens  that  it  is  very 
desirable  to  be  able  to  express  a  SHN,  or 
combination  or  variation  of  it,  after  an  N- 
hook.  The  "  Exact "  does  have  a  N-SHN- 
Hook  after  straight  strokes— that  is,  straight 
strokes  to  which  it  is  important  to  be  able  to 
add  the  combination  ;  but  even  this  added 
facility — an  improvement,  as  compared  with 
the  ordinary  old  phonography, — did  not  seem 
quite  adequate  to  the  meeting  oi  all  possible 
or  imaginable  conditions.  So,  these  signs, 
that  were  liberated  for  our  further  use  by 
the  fact  that  we  did  not  need  them  for  simple 
vowel  representation,  were  made  use  of— in 
the  manner  shown  opposite. 

Some  writers,  who  like  a  bold,  open,  very 
distinct  representation  of  any  and  every 
sound  or  group  that  finds  a  place  in  our 
language,  may  prefer  the  ordinary  I-shn  sign 
— the  Y-stroke  with  the  large  final  hook,  and 
for  such  we  have  no  suggestion  to  offer; 


the  longer  sign  is  very  distinct,  and  it  gives 
a  facility  for  clearly  expressing  this  group  of 
sounds  that  the  old  phonography  nowhere 
afforded  ;  but  some  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
prefer  the  small  final  tick,  written  at  such  an 
angle  and  in  such  a  relative  position  as  not 
to  be  confounded  with  anything  else.    It  is 
included  in  and  made  a  part  of  the  system, 
that  the  taste  of  some,  for  exact  and  at  the 
same  time  very  brief  modes  of  representa- 
tion, may  be  gratified.    The  remaining  signs 
shown  on  the  opposite  page  carry  their  owti 
justification  with  them  ;  for  the  utility  of  them 
is  obvious,  at  a  glance.    The  adoption  of 
them  is  in  aid  of  certainty  and  definiteness, 
inasmuch  as  they  permit  and  promote  the 
writing  of  words  composed  largely  of  similar 
elements    by    zvidely    varying    forms,   thus 
affording  safeguards  against  ambiguities  not 
otherwise  attainable.    The  sign  EW-SHN, 
for  example,  permits  distinctions  between 
the  quite  large  number  of  words  in  which 
the  sound  EW  occurs.    In  constitution  and 
revolution^  the  prominent  sound  is  EW  ;  but 
in  the  old  phonography  neither  of  these  is 
expressed,  except  in  the  most  ambiguous 
way.    In  writing  L-shn,  for  revolution^  EW- 
shn  is  expressed  in  no  way  except  by  a 
position  ofthe  stroke  that  represents,  equally, 
many  other  coalescent  sounds  ;    and  in  con- 
stitution,  it  is  expressed  with  similar  am- 
biguity ;  and  in    the    ordinary   word-sign, 
there  is  no  representation,  in  the  old  phon- 
ography form,  of  even  the  other,   or  con- 
sonantal, most  emphatic  group,  the  cons. 
The  opposite  page  shows  our  word-sign  for 
constitution — shorter  than  that  of   the  old 
phonography  for  it :  while  our  word-sig:n  for 
revolution  is  the  EW-stroke  with  a   SHN- 
hook  on    it — the    two    signs    widely    dis- 
tinguished in  form,  and  each  representing 
the  emphatic  sounds  in  the  respective  words. 
This  is  certainly  in  aid  of  rationality  in  the 
construction  of  a  system — ^and  of  the  principle 
that  the  emphatic  sounds  of  the  words  should 
be  expressed,  as  the  best  means  of  readily 
suggesting  the  words  to  the  reader,  in   his 
reading  of  the  notes.    The  word  revolution 
and  revelation  are  also    distinguished     by 
difference   in  form^  not    merely    different 
positions  for  the  same  outlines. 
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Conducted  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Tom  bo,  No.  3  Ridge  Place,  New  York. 
President  Gabelsberger  Shorthand  Society. 
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Corresponding  Style. 

THE  COUPON  TICKET. 

Oh !"  said  the  conductor,  whose  im- 
patience was  now  rising  to  fever  heat,  **  I 
don't  want  to  take  up  your  ticket,  I  only 
want  to  look  at  it.'* 

The  Senator  thought,  after  some  reflec- 
tion, that  he  would  risk  letting  the  man  have 
a  peep  at  it,  anyhow,  and  held  it  up  before 
him  keeping  it,  however,  at  a  safe  distance. 
The  conductor,  with  the  customary  abrupt- 
ness, jerked  it  out  of  his  hand,  tore  off  the  first 
coupon,  and  was  about  to  return  the  ticket, 
when  the  Pacific  Coaster  sprang  up,  threw 
himself  upon  his  muscle,  and  delivered  a  well 
directed  blow  of  his  fist  upon  the  conductor's 
right  eye,  which  landed  him  sprawling  on 
one  of  the  opposite  seats.  The  other  pass- 
engers were  at  once  on  their  feet,  and 
rushed  up  to  know  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance. The  Senator  still  standing  with 
his  arms  in  a  pugnacious  attitude,  said  : 

**  Maybe  I've  never  ridden  on  a  railroad 
train  before,  but  I'm  not  going  to  let  any 
sharper  get  away  with  me  like  that." 

**  What's  he  done?"  cried  the  passengers. 

**  Why,"  said  the  Senator,  **  I  paid  seven- 
teen dollars  and  a-half  for  a  ticket  to  take 
me  through  to  Cincinnati,  and  before  we  are 
five  miles  out,  that  fellow  slips  up  and  says 
he  wants  to  see  it,  and  when  I  get  it  out, 
he  grabs  hold  of  it  and  goes  tearing  it  up, 
right  before  my  eyes.  * '  Ample  explanations 
were  soon  made,  and  the  new  passenger 
was  duly  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
coupon  system. 


»      « 


Reporting  Style. 
MR.  clevei^and's  lettkr. — Continued. 

'*  One  topic  will  be  submitted  to  the  con- 
ference which  embodies  Democratic  princi- 
ple so  directly  that  it  cannot  be  compromised. 
We  have  in  our  platforms  and  in  every  way 
possible,  declared  in  favor  of  the  free  im- 
portation of  raw  materials.  We  have  again 
and  again  promised  that  this  should  be 
accorded  to  our  people  and  our  manufactur- 
ers as  soon  as  the  Democratic  party  was 
invested  with  the  power  to  determine  the 
tariff  policy  of  the  country.  The  party  now 
las  that  power.    We  ?ire  as  certain  to-day 


as  we  have  ever  been  of  the  great  benefit 
that  would  accrue  to  the  country  from 
the  inauguration  of  this  policy,  and  noth- 
ing has  occurred  to  release  us  from  our 
obligation  to  secure  this  advantage  to  our 
people. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  no  tariff  measure 
can  accord  with  Democratic  principles  and 
promises,  or  bear  a  genuine  Democratic 
badge  that  does  not  provide  for  free  raw 
materials.  In  the  circumstances  it  may  well 
excite  our  wonder  that  Democrats  are  willing 
to  part  from  this,  the  most  Democratic  of  aU 
tariff  principles,  and  that  the  inconsistent 
absurdity  of  such  a  proposed  departure 
should  be  emphasized  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  wool  of  the  farmer  be  put  on  the 
free  list,  and  the  protection  of  tariff  taxation 
be  placed  around  the  iron  ore  and  coal  of 
corporations  and  capitalists.  How  can  we 
face  the  people  after  indulging  in  such  out- 
ra^ous  discriminations  and  violations  of 
principle  ? 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  this  question  of 
free  raw  materials  does  not  admit  of  adjust- 
ment on  any  middle  ground,  since  their 
subjection  to  any  rate  of  tariff  taxation,  great 
or  small,  is  alike  violative  of  Democratic 
principle  and  Democratic  good  faith. 

I  hope  that  you  will  not  considerit  intrusive 
if  I  say  something  in  relation  to  another  sub- 
ject which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  troublesome 
to  the  conference.  I  refer  to  the  adjustment 
of  tariff  taxation  on  sugar.  Under  our  party 
platform  and  in  accordance  with  our  de- 
clared party  purposes,  sugar  is  a  legitimate 
and  logical  article  of  revenue  taxation.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  incidents  have  accom- 
panied certain  stages  of  the  legislation,  which 
will  be  submitted  to  the  conference,  that 
have  aroused  in  connection  with  this  subject 
a  natural  Democratic  animosity  to  the 
methods  and  manipulations  of  Trusts  and 
combinations.  I  confess  to  sharing  in  this 
feeling,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  we  ought,  if 
possible,  to  sufficiently  free  ourselves  from 
prejudice  to  enable  us  coolly  to  weigh  the 
considerations  which  in  formulating  tariff 
legislation  ought  to  ^ide  our  treatment  of 
sug:ar  as  a  taxable  article. 

While  no  tenderness  should  be  entertained 
for  Trusts,  and  while  I  am  decidedly  opposed 
to  granting  them,  under  the  guise  of  tariff 
taxation,  any  opportunity  to  further  their 
peculiar  methods,  I  suggest  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  driven  away  from  the  Democratic 
principle  and  policy  which  lead  to  the  tax- 
ation of  sugar  by  the  fear,  quite  likely  exag- 
gerated, that  in  carrying  out  this  principTe 
and  policy  we  must  directly  and  inordinately 
encourage  a  combination  of  sugar  refining 
interests. 
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Tcale's  lligl^t  Lline  Phonography. 

By  Henry  O.  Tbalb,  121  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Every  intelligent  stenographer  will  con- 
cede that  the  use  of  light  lines  and  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  character  for  every  sound, 
will  increase  the  legibility  of  shorthand  very 
materially;  but  they  suppose  that  a  light 
line  system  cannot  be  arranged  without  dis- 
advantages of  some  sort.  A  comparison  of 
these  notes  with  the  same  matter  written 
in  Pitman  or  Munson,  will  show  that  Light 
Line  Phonography  is  not  only  200  per  cent, 
more  legible,  but  is  briefer,  more  facile,  and 
better  in  every  respect  than  ordinary  short- 
hand. Of  course,  an  occasional  outline  will 
be  found  that  is  longer  than  that  used  by 
Pitman  or  Munson,  but  the  majority  of  the 
outlines  are  shorter,  and  an  actual  count  of 
the  pen  strokes  will  show  to  the  advantage 
of  Light  Line  Phonography. 

The  only  real  difficulty  in  ordinary  short- 
hand is  its  lack  of  legibility.  In  rapid  writ- 
ing the  strokes,  which  ought  to  be  shaded 
are  frequently  written  light,  and  the  position 
indicates  the  accented  vowel,  which  may  be 
in  any  part  of  the  word  ;  the  consequence  is, 
in  reading,  the  words  cannot  be  spelled. 

In  Light  Line  Phonography,  every  sound 
is  represented  by  a  separate  and  distinct 
character,  so  we  know  exactly  what  the  con- 
sonants are.  The  position  vowel  reads 
immediately  after  the  first  consonant,  unless 
otherwise  shown.  The  consequence  is,  in 
reading  Light  Line  Phonography,  the  out- 


lines can  be  spelled  out,  almost  as  well  as  if 
every  letter  were  actually  written. 


Messrs.  Fleischmann  &  Co., 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  sorry  to  inform 
you  that  we  cannot  fill  your  order  of  the  8th 
inst.,  in  less  than  ten  days.  We  have  so 
many  orders  on  our  books  for  this  class  of 
goods,  that  we  are  obliged  to  take  them  in 
rotation,  notifying  each  customer  of  the 
necesary  delay.  We  have,  however,  sent 
you  the  two  crates  of  No.  342,  Cut-Glass, 
and  enclose  the  two  packages  of  French 
Porcelain.  These  goods  we  have  sent  by 
Merchants*  Despatch,  to-day.  Please  notify 
us  if  we  shall  fill  the  balance  of  the  order  at 
the  time  specified. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Taylor  &  Stevens. 


Messrs.  John  Welch  &  Co., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gentlemen  :  We  confirm  our  purchase 
from  you  this  morning  by  telegraph,  ten 
thousand  bushels  No.  2  red  wheat,  New 
York  grading,  at  J  1.28  per  bushel,  October 
delivery  ;  also  two  thousand  bushels  white 
oats,  at  thirty-eight  cents  per  bushel. 

Yours  truly, 


T.  C.  McElvee  has  been  appointed  sten- 
ographer by  Postmaster  Perkins,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

TAe  Penman's  Art  Journal^  D.  T.  Ames, 
publisher,  202  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  comes  to  us 
regularly  and  continues  to  merit  its  high 
reputation. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Omaha  Steno- 
graphers' Association,  the  following  pro- 
gramme was  put  through  :  C.  P.  Wilson, 
paper  ;  H.  W.  Lowe,  paper ;  Lyman  Sear- 
les,  recitation.  Debate :  R^olved^  That 
the  court  and  general  stenographer  should 
have  a  more  liberal  education  than  the 
lawyer.  Affirmative,  A.  M.  Hopkins,  J.  A. 
Beck.    Negative,  A.  C.  Ong,  A.  E.  Walkup. 


Stenographer  Scott,  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  is  in  danger 
of  losing  his  position,  by  reason  of  the  scal- 
ing down  of  salaries. 

It  is  announced  that  shorthand  and  type- 
writing will  hereafter  be  taught  free  at  the 
Manual  Training  School,  Toledo,  Ohio.  A 
class  of  thirty  pupils  has  just  been  organ- 
ized. 

W.  H.  Fry,  official  Court  Stenographer 
at  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  has 
been  appointed  lecturer  on  Stenography 
before  the  students  and  faculty  of  Mem  ram- 
cook  College.  Mr.  Fry  has  also  been 
engaged  by  the  Sisters  of  Affiliate  College 
to  lecture  before  the  young  ladies. 
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Graham   Shorthand   Notes,  by  William  Anderson, 

Official  Stenos:rapher  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  New  York, 

The  Pain  of  Death. 


The  pain  of  death  is  certainly  an  interest- 
ing question,  and,  as  the  Medical  Record 
says,  the  question  whether  death  is  a  pleas- 
ant or  painless  process  has  been  agitated  in 
the  columns  of  the  Sun^  and  several  very 
exciting  accounts  of  the  sensations  of  the 
dying  have  been  reported.  The  conclusion 
is  reached  that  death,  on  the  whole,  fur- 
nishes an  agreeable  sensation,  and  one  not 
to  be  dreaded.  **A  great  thing  this,  Luci- 
lius,"  says  Seneca,  **and  worthy  of  long 
study,  namely,  that  a  man  quit  life  with 
tranquil  spirit  when  that  inevitable  moment 
comes."  *'To  fear  death,*'  he  adds,  "is 
foolish.  Death  imposes  a  necessity  that  is 
impartial  and  inevitable.  Who  can  grumble 
at  being  subject  to  a  condition  from  which 
no  one  is  exempt  ?' '  Thus  the  ancient  Stoic 
reasons,  until  between  him  and  the  Sun  cor- 
respondents one  might  be  quite  persuaded 
to  look  upon  death  as  an  agreeable  diver- 
sion. Unhappily  the  assurances  of  the 
experienced  and  the  philosophy  of  the  wise 
are  of  little  aid  when  the  actual  exigency 
confronts  us.  Medical  observation  shows 
that  as  death  approaches  one  in  old  age  the 
sensibilities  become  benumbed,  and  the 
process,  if  not  agreeable,  is  not  painful. 
The  natural  death  of  the  aged  is  a  physio- 
logical phenomenon,  and  should  excite  no 
apprehension,  as  it  involves  no  distress. 
The  onset  of  death  in  the  younger  and 
healthy  person  is  viewed  with  a  natural 
apprehension  which  can  only  be  modified 
by  temperament  and  consolations  of  religion 
and  philosophy. 

The  question  whether  the  actual  act  of 
dying  is  painful  cannot  be  answered  cate- 
gorically ;  for  we  do  not  know  when  a  per- 
son dies,  but  only  when  he  loses  conscious- 
ness. The  point  discussed  in  the  Sun  is, 
therefore,  really  whether  losing  conscious- 
ness is  painful.  We  believe  that  the  experi- 
ence of  most  physicians  would  affirm  that  it 
is.  Ordinary  syncope,  epileptic  attacks,  the 
production  of  anesthesia,  and  the  results  of 
a  cerebral  concussion  are  usually  not  de- 
scribed as  agreeable.  The  sensations  of 
those  drowning  and  asphyxiated,  on  the 
other  hand,  seem  to  be  more  often  pleasant, 
at  least  in  the  later  stages.  Certain  narcotic 
poisons  can  also  produce  coma  agreeably. 
But,  on  the  whole,  man  feels  best  when  con- 
sciousness is  clear  and  well  preserved,  and 
its  sudden  loss  is  attended  with  more  pain 
than  pleasure. 
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Mr.  Howard  and  the  Missing 

Link. 

No.  2. 

A  correclion  is  needed,  in  respect  to  one 
sentence  of  our  previous  communication. 
The  remarks  of  Mr.  Osgoodby,  quoted  on 
page  140,  were  not  made,  as  we  have  since 
been  informed,  in  speaking  to  the  resolu- 
tions referred  to,  but  in  response  to  inter- 
rogatories that  were  put  to  him  after  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Bowman  had  been  read  and 
while  it  was  under  consideration  ;  at  which  . 
time  various  members  gave  something  of 
their  **  experience  **  on  the  subject  of  the 
time  required  to  thoroughly  learn  short- 
hand— as  w^ill  be  seen  from  the  Proceedings^ 
soon  to  be  published,  of  the  meeting. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have 
read  our  previous  communication,  we  may 
here  say,    in  brief,   that  among    the    con- 
dosions  arrived  at  therein,  two  or  three 
seemed  especially  interesting :    First,  where 
we  showed  that  in  statements,  claimed  to  be 
oi  fact,  the  Phonographic  Magazine  critic 
missed  accuracy  where  the    Benn   Pitman 
** practice"    in    a    certain    direction    was 
attempted  to  be  stated ;  the  citations  from 
the  Companion  proving  that  such  practice 
was  in  some  instances  directly  the  reverse  ot 
that  which  the  critic  so  broadly  and  unquali- 
ftedly  asserted  it  to  be  ;   second,  where,  as 
bearing  on  his  assertion  that  all  the  amend- 
ments or  modifications    suggested  in    the 
Mssing  LinJt  were  in  line  with  the   *'Benn 
Htman  standard,"  it  was  shown  that  that 
was  so  far  from  being  true  that  the  Benn 
Pitman  did,  in  a  number  of  instances,  use 
aad  teach  the  very  forms  that  Mr.  Dunham 
criticised  and  proposed  to  replace  with  other 
and  more  distinctive  outlines.     And  there 
may  be  no  harm  in  repeating,  that  we  arrived 
at  the  further  conclusion,  from  figures  the 
critic  himself  gave,  that  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  title  of  Mr.  Dunham's  book  might 
well  have  been,  "  The  Missing  Link  in  the 
Pitman- Howard    Shotthand^^^     while     the 
critic  had  gleefully  and  precipitately  jumped 
to  the  conclusion — which  he  no  less  joyfully 
confided  to  his  readers — that  the  appropriate 
title  would  have  been  :    The  Missing  Link 
tm  Grahatn^s  Standard  Phonography,     And 
we  further  implied,  that  this  infirmity  on  the 
part  of  our  critic  in  the  treatment  of  facts, 
imposed  on  us  the  duty  of  withholding  cred- 


ence to  his  statements  of  fact,  unless  such 
statements  should  be  first  confirmed  by  an 
independent  investigation. 

While  these  preliminary  matters  are  under 
discussion,  one  or  two  other  observations 
may  appropriately  be  made.  The  simple 
question,  of  course,  is,  whether  Messrs. 
Pitman  and  Howard  have  borrowed  from 
Mr.  Graham  ;  whether  the  new  Companion 
shows  such  borrowing ;  but  we  have  been  in- 
formed, that  at  some  time  that  question — 
which  is  not  a  new  one — has  been  sought  to 
be  complicated  by  attempting  to  show  that  at 
some  time  previous  to  the  issuing  of  the  Hand- 
Book,  Mr.  Graham,  as  well  as  Benn  Pitman 
and  others,  had  been  a  borrower  from  some 
one  else  ;  that,  for  instance,  his  Reporter's 
Manual^  which  preceded  the  Hand- Book  by 
several  years,  was  substantially  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Ninth  Edition  of  Isaac  Pitman. 
Obviously,  if  this  were  entirely  true,  it 
would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  question  of 
any  borrowings  from  Mr.  Graham,  by  Pitman 
and  Howard,  of  things  that  were  not  found 
in  any  work  issued  earlier  than  the  Hand- 
Book,  or  other  works  issued  by  Mr.  Gra- 
ham. This  question  would  remain  un- 
changed even  if  Andrews  and  Boyle,  Benn 
Pitman,  and  Mr.  Graham  in  his  first  pub- 
lished works,  did  adopt,  in  the  main,  the 
phonography  then  current,  as  known  and 
practiced  in  England  and  America.  There 
was  no  international  copyright  law  then  to 
interfere  with  such  adoption.  No  doubt 
those  gentlemen  would  all  have  admitted 
that  they  had  adopted  the  pnnciples  and 
forms  of  the  then  current  phonography. 
True,  some  of  these  gentlemf»n  may  have 
been  consulted,  as  members  of  the  Phonetic 
Council,  on  the  subject  of  proposed  changes  ; 
for  Isaac  Pitman  was  in  the  habit,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  introducing  changes  and  modifi- 
cations into  the  text- books  he  published,  of 
submitting  proposed  changes  to  other  phon- 
ographers,  and  basing  his  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion of  suggestions,  on  the  verdict  of  such 
phonographers  ;  as  in  1851  he  submitted  a 
leaflet  entitled,  "  Proposals  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Phonography,  submitted  to  the 
British  and  American  Phoiietic  Council,  and 
if  approved  of,  recommended  for  adoption 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1S52  ;  "  it 
subsequently  appearing  that  some  of  those 
proposals — those  with  reference  to  F-V  and 
SHN-hooks — were  rejccttd  hy  the  Council. 
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But  these  submissions  of  proposed  changes 
were  with  the  intention  of  including  them, 
in  case  the  verdict  were  favorable  and  such 
changes  were  thought  to  be  in  the  line  of 
improvement,   into  books  into  which  Mr. 
Pitman  would  himself    incorporate    them, 
which  books  he  would  publish,  reaping,  of 
course,  the  publisher's  pro6t  and  advantage 
— he  always  stoutly  maintaining,  in  England, 
where  he  could  appeal  to  the  laws  of  copy- 
right, his  rights  as  publisher  and  author,  no 
matter  to  what  extent  he  may  have  been 
indebted  to  the  suggestions  of  others  for  the 
modifications     and    improvements    made. 
Those    works  so  presented,  incorporating 
proposed  modifications  from  time  to  time 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Phonetic 
Council,  were  no  doubt,  up  to  a  certain  date, 
the  principal  source  from  which  American 
compilers  drew  their  materials.    In  a  legal 
and  copyright  sense— and  this  is  referred  to 
merely  for    illustration — no    incorporation, 
by  Mr.  Pitman,  of  the  suggestions  of  others, 
seems  to  have  weighed  at  all  with  the  courts 
in  England,  when  the  question  of  sustaining 
Mr.  Pitman's  copyrights  has  come  before 
them — not  even  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Graham  himself  some  years  ago,  if  that  was 
before  the  court—  that  at  the  very  outset  Mr. 
Pitman  himself  had  apparently    borrowed 
from  Harding  the  idea  of  pairing  the  con- 
sonants, selecting  some  of  the  identical  signs 
exhibhed  in  Harding  for  the  same  conson- 
ants, and  had  also  borrowed  from  Good 
some  of  the  hooks — retaining  them  through 
several  editions,  and  possibly  deriving  the 
idea  itself,  of  hooks,  from  Mr.  Good's  work. 
The  courts  would  undoubtedly  be  entitled 
to  recognize  that  Mr.  Pitman  had  set  forth, 
in  a  peculiar  way  of  his  own — by  his  own 
peculiar  arrangement — pre-existing  material 
along  with  his  own  ;  and  that  is  conceded  to 
be  a  ground  for  the  sustaining  of  a  copyright, 
at  least  where  the  copyright  on  the  borrowed 
material  has  lapsed  or  is  no  longer  of  any 
effect     Mr.  Isaac  Pitman  himself  goes  this 
far  in  admitting  his  obligations  to  Harding 
(see  p.  13,  ninth  edition )  : — "  It  may,   per- 
haps, not  be  inappropriate  to  observe,  that 
phonography,  with  all  the  intellectual  and 
social  benefits  that  follow  in  its  train,  has 
resulted  from  the  seemingly  trifling  circum- 
stance that  the  author,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, learned  Taylor's  system  of  shorthand 
'  from  Harding's  edition  ;  "  but  he  says  noth- 


ing about    any    adoption  of  Taylor's    or 
Harding's  ideas  or  devices. 

(9«r  question,  of  course,  is,  whether  the  new 
Companion  shows  any  borrowings,  of  princi- 
ples or  devices,   from  Mr.  Graham.    The 
editor  of  the  Phonographic  Magazine  admits 
no  obligation  of  this  kind.    He  challenges 
the  production  of  any  evidence,  the  citation 
of  any  instance,  going  to  show  that    the 
Companion  is  at  all  indebted  to  Mr.  Graham. 
He  says,  addressing  the  editor  of  this  journal  : 
**  We  challenge    you  to  show  one    single 
principle  or  device  in  the  Companion  which 
did  not  become  a  part  of  the  phonographic 
system  not  only  independently  of  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, but  before  Mr.  Graham  ever  published 
his  Hand- Book."    This  is  broad  ground  to 
take,  and  there  might  be  a  temptation  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  an  inquiry  into  facts  bearing 
upon  it ;  his  contention  evidently  being,  that 
not  only  all  the  material  in  the  Companion, 
but  each  and  every  of  the  precise  specific  uses 
of  it  therein,  had  been  shown — had  "  become 
a  pari  of  the  phonographic  system,^^  before 
Mr.  Graham  ever  published  his  Hand-Book. 
But  a  moment's  preliminary  inquiry  seems 
needful  here.    What  is  to  *  *  become  a  part  of 
the  phonographic  system?"    Does  it  con- 
sist in  the  making  of  a  suggestion,  which  has 
been    presented,    but  not  adopted  in  any 
phonographic    publication  ?      Plainly,     the 
things  which  Isaac    Pitman  from  time  to 
time  presented  to  phonographers  to  ascertain 
whether  well-known    writers  so  approved 
the  proposed  modifications  as  to  warrant 
him  in  incorporating  them  into  his  text  books, 
could  not  make  them  a  *  *  part  of  the  pho- 
nographic system  ;  "  the  very  object  of  pre- 
senting them  being  to  determine  whether 
they  should  be    incorporated  into  it  and 
'*  made  a  part  of "  it ;  those  things  which  the 
Phonetic  Council  concurred  in  rejecting,  and 
which,  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Pitman  forebore 
from  incorporating  into  his  works,  certainly 
not  then  becoming  a  *'  part  of  "  the  system  as 
authoritatively  put  forth    and    recognized. 
There  was,  for  example,  much  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  the  final  hooks  already 
referred  to.    Messrs.   Pitman  and  Prosser 
are  said  to  have  at  some  time,  we  do  not 
know  when,  inserted  in  their   Companion^ 
edition  of  1853,  under  the  copyright  of  which 
year  that  work  was  for  a  long  time  issued, 
a  page  headed  *' Improvements,"  in  which 
the  subject  of  these  hooks  was  referred  to,  in 
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was  made  to  the  previous  sub- 
by  Isaac  Pitman— and  to  their 
low  seems  without  sufficient 
;nce  being  made  to  discus- 
taken  place  on  tlie  subject 
,  in  England,  and  to  their 
rnals  devoted  to  shorthand, 
e  Messrs.  Pitman  and  Pros- 
e  the  forward  step  of  incoT- 
into  their  Companion,  and 
incorporated  into  the  Benn 
iks  until  Mr.  Graham  had 
j-Book  and  had  applied  the 
e   representing  of  combina- 

of  terminal  sounds,  which 
\an  did  not  even  suggest  in 
of  the  Manual,  published  in 
1  which  the  Hand-Boolc  was 
in  which  Manual  he  incor- 
ks  referred  to.  Pitman  and 
ir  supplemental  page,  say  : 
d  improvements  aie  given 
nay  be  tested,  and  that  the 
:  who  adopt  them  may  be 
ose  who  do  not ; "  so,  these 
provements,"  had  not  then 

of  the  -Benn  Pitman  pho- 
:m,  and  with  Isaac  Pitman 
'  adopted.  The  first  sugges- 
)g  them  referred  to  them 
for  F,  V,  and  there  were  none 
use  of  them  for  any  added 
Graham  made  in  his  Appec- 
■aphicai  Sketch  of  Dr.  Stone, 
1866  (preceding  by  about  a 
r  tlie  tenth  edition  of  Isaac 
at).  Eight  years  later  Mr, 
as  still  treating  the  then  far 
f  these  hooks  as  matters  of 
■  in  his  unpaged  pamphlet, 
'or  the  Practical  and  Theo- 
ion  0/ Phonography,"  under- 
been  issued  in  1866,  on  the 

the  malter  following  the 
'  we  find,  •■  the  /v  hook  in 
represents  an  added  have,  to 
:"  d,  a  right-hand  final  hook 
added/  v,  for  have,  to  have, 
1  sheet  at  the  end,  F- V-signs 
shows  ever,  have,  of,  indi- 
ok. 

;  not  responsible  for,  nor 
U  any  claims  not  supported 
Mr.  Graham  himself  may  at 
lUt  forth,  to  an  orgination  of 


anything  whatever.  We  are  discussing,  not 
in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Graham  or  of  any  one 

else,  \^£facfs,  and  in  this  particular  instance 
as  bearing  on  the  Phonographic  Magazine 
criticism  of  the  Missing  Link,  against  the 
general  spirit  of  which  we  felt  bound,  for  the 
sake  of  fairness  and  justice,  to  protest. 
Leaving  aside  the  question  of  the  origination 
of  these  hooks,  or  of  the  alphabetic  significa- 
tions attached  to  them,  and  the  date  at 
■which  they  really  became  ' '  a  part  of  phono- 
graphy," it  may  be  interesting  to  consider, 
briefly,  before  concluding  this  communica- 
tion, two  or  three  cases  wherein  it  would 
seem  that  the  Companion  is  indebted  for 
devices  and  principles  of  Mr.  Graham's 
origination,  in  connection  with  these  very 
hooks.  Of  course,  the  use  of  a  well-known 
sign,  such  as  an  F-V-hook,/or  apurpose  to 
which  no  one  else  had  previously  put  it,  is 
as  much  a  "  device  "  for  the  representing  of 
the  words  or  parts  of  words  to  which  they 
are  first  appropriated,  as  would  be  the  inven- 
tion of  a  sign,  say  one  of  these  hooks  ;  and 
the  erection,  into  a  principle  of  general  ap- 
plication, of  an  idea  embodied  in  a  single 
haphazard  sign,  should  also  receive  its  due 
credit  :  for^n'n£i]0/f.!areof  wideapplication, 
and  aid  the  writer  immensely.  In  Mr.  Isaac 
Pitman's  j^/anua/,  tenth  edition — dedicated, 
by  the  way,  in  May,  1858,  to  the  members 
of  the  Phonetic  Society  of  Great  Britian 
and  Ireland,  who  had  "so  earnestly  co- 
operated in  disseminating  the  true  princi- 
ples of  writing  and  in  bringing  phonography 
to  its  present  high  state  of  perieclion,"  by 
"their  grateful  fellow-laborer  in  the  cause  of 
literary  reform,  Isaac  Pitman  " — a  very 
limited  use  of  the  F-V-hook  was  shown.  It 
was  shown  used  in  lieu  of  stroke  V  and  stroke 
F.  and  for  adding  ever,  have,  of;  and  when 
Mr.  Benn  Pitman  published,  in  1S66,  his 
pamphlet  of  Suggestions,  he  included,  as 
represented  by  the  hook,  lo  have — a  use  lo 
which  students  of  ihe  Hand  Book  had  for 
years  been  accustomed.  He  did  not  even 
mention  the  use  of  it  lo  represent  Hve, 
one  of  the  principles  which  Mr.  Graham 
exhibited,  and  one  of  the  most  useful — so 
useful  as  to  lead  one  to  wonder  why  he 
should  have  invented  a  special  tiv  hook. 
Now,  the  new  Companion  shows  a  num- 
ber of  applications  of  the  hook  to  Ihe 
representing  of  Hi'c,  of,  and  lo  have  (the  latter 
among    Benn  Pitman's  1S66  suggestions). 
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and  also  to  represent  /u/,  as  in  careful^ 
truihfuL  We  do  not  know  that  the  last  had 
been  suggested  anywhere,  previous  to  the 
suggesting  of  them  by  Mr.  Graham.  If 
they  had  become  a  recognized  **part  of 
phonography,"  let  our  critic  show  it — in 
view  of  the  broad  assertion  already  quoted 
from  him. 

In  the  present  communication  our  remain- 
ing space  is  short,  and  we  may  as  well  give  a 
few  examples  from  the  new  Companion^  of  use 
of  this  hook  for  words  and  terminations  as 
Graham  systematically  used  them ;  and  we 
may  for  the  present  limit  ourselves  mainly  to 
cases  in  which  the  hook  follows  T-stroke  : 
page  96,  ought  to  have^  it  would  have;  p.  97, 
it  would  have  had^  it  ought  to  have  had  (both 
ought,  as  iihplied  by  first  position,  and  would, 
as  implied  by  third,  being,  as  we  understand, 
first  shown  by  Mr.  Graham ;  Pitman  and 
Prosser's  Vocalmlary,  1855,  giving  which 
would  be  with  brief-W-sign  for  would) ;  p.  98, 
as  it  ought  to  have  had^  as  it  would  have  had; 
p.  100,  truthful ;  p.  17,  loi,  constructive ^ 
p.  loi,  is  truthful^  as  truthful;  p.  17,  102, 
instructive ;  and  it  may  be  noted,  that  in 
the  Exercises,  p.  50,  we  have  it  in  the  sign 
for  productive,  a  hook  on  the  d- stroke, 
and  hence,  for  the  same  purpose,  in  the 
writing  of  destructive,  obstructive  (/.  29).  On 
K-stroke,  at  p.  120,  we  have  it  in  descrip- 
tive; at  p.  121,  in  inscriptive;  at  p.  124,  in 
significative ^  and  at  page  119,  in  skilful. 
And  in  connection  with  the  sign  for  signifi- 
cative, we  may  refer  to  a  derivative  sign  shown 
in  the  new  Companion  constituting  a  good 
instance,  we  think,  oftherunningof  a  princi- 
ple or  device  *'  into  the  ground  "  in  a  case  in 
which  the  practical  sense  of  Mr.  Graham 
would  have  restrained  him — a  sign  for  is-as- 
significative  as,  a  G-stroke  with  double  initial 
circle,  and  a  circle-inclosing  final  V-Hook  ! ! 

We  propose  to  continue  this  in  greater 
detail  in  the  next  issue. 

George  R.  Bishop. 

New  York,  Oct.  12,  1894. 


Metropolitan  Business  College,  of 

Chicago. 

Mr.  Sprague,  of  the  Remington  Type- 
writer Company,  of  this  city,  responded 
Tuesday  i6th  to  an  invitation  from  this 
school  to  address  the  students  of  the  short- 
hand and  typewriting  department,  upon  the 


subject  of  **  The  Elements^  of  Success  in 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting." 

Among  the  elements  which  insure  success 
in  a  student,  he  thought  the  leading  quali- 
ties to  be  :  Confidence  in  themselves,  the 
system  they  write,  the  school  and  the  teach- 
ers ;  concentration  of  mind  and  effort ;  prac- 
tice ;  accuracy ;  willingness  to  attend  to 
every  detail ;  neatness  ;  promptness  ;  atten- 
tiveness  ;  and  lastly,  speed. 

His  address  was  not  only  instructive  but 
entertaining,  showing  him  to  be  a  gentle- 
man of  deep  thought,  wide  experience,  and 
possessing  the  happy  faculty  of  telling  stern 
facts  in  a  pithy  and  deeply  interesting  manner. 

It  is  from  such  men  as  Mr.  Sprague,  men 
who  have  grown  prominent  as  successful 
business  men  in  general,  and  eminent  in 
their  special  field  of  labor,  from  whom  stu- 
dents and  teachers  should  draw  their  greatest 
inspiration.  The  experience  of  such  men 
and  their  advice  is  invaluable  alike  to  the 
progressive  and  ambitious  teacher,  and  the 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  student.  To  be 
thus  favored  with  the  result  of  an  experiericfe, 
more  or  less  varied,  enables  a  thoughtful' 
person  to  avoid  the  many  errors  which 
otherwise  might  beset  his  pathway.  A  stu- 
dent fortunate  enough  to  receive  such  advice 
as  Mr.  Sprague  gave  to  the  students  of  this 
college,  starts  out  upon  an  unknown  career, 
with  the  almost  certain  knowledge  of  how  to 
proceed,  thus  preventing  many  errors  whick 
might  otherwise  prove  disastrous. 

D.    FULMER. 


Typewriting  Speed. 

"  How  fast  does  the  averajre  amanuensis  transcribe 
shorthand  notes  on  the  typewriter?" 

Answer. — The  amanuensis  who  can  transcribe  his 
notes  ail  day  long  at  the  rate  of  fifty  words  a  minute, 
including  in  the  computation  the  time  required  for  all 
necessary  manipulation  of  the  machine,  such  as  put- 
tintr  in  and  removing  the  paper,  etc.,  is  in  our  opinion 
rather  above  than  under  the  average. —  The  Phono- 
graphic Magazine  (Cincinnati),  of  October  ist,  1894. 

In  the**  wild  and  woolly  West" — where 
editors  have  their  private  graveyards  to 
plant  their  victims  in  (so  dreadfully  depicted 
by  **  M.  Quad  " ) ;  where  bowie  knives  grow 
on  rose  bushes,  and  the  whistling  of  bullets 
is  as  common  as  the  soughing  of  the  wind 
through  the  boughs  ;  where  they  write  about 
'*  weapons  of  civilized  warfare,^*  and  in  the 
same  sentence  strive  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  in  a  superfluously  superficial  and  su- 
percilious spirit  of  brazen  bravado — the  aver- 
age set  up  above  need  not  excite  comment. 


The  Stenographer. 


e  East"  ( til  e  modest  mother 
ilherorthat  "Wild  West") 
ly  be  said  : 


rn  naught  in  malice." 
)ur  leonine  spirits  are  sub- 
r  lamb-like  virtues,  as  we 
HOT  to  "  depart  from  evil  and 
ire  much  moved  to  marvel 
St  extraordinary  statement, 
■ame  "  rather,"  in  the  above 
definition  and  declaration, 
ngth,  height  and  depth  of  a 


Ideal  standard — 4000  words 
andard— a,ooo  words  an  hour. 
ly  hall  live  up  to  our  ideal 
vriting  life.  And  I  am  wrii- 
:iion,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
/  reason  q{ poor  preparation, 
of  the  name.  Only  expert' 
^writers  approach  the  above 
are  the  rare  exception  to  the 
Kbndkick  C-  Hill. 

Notes  from  Chester. 
unty,  noted  for  its  political 
It  barristers  and  high  taxes, 
s  coterie  of  successful  short- 

Among  those  who  have 
notoriety,  are:  Samuel  L. 
Judge  Clayton,  of  the  county 
ellie  Wilson,  the  only  pros- 
lawyer  in  the  county  ;    Miss 

private  secretary  to  the 
girl's  Normal  School,  Phiia- 

Johnson,  court  stenogra- 
E.  Tribit,  cily  editor  of  the 
;  Prof.  Albert  Wunderlich, 
inia  Railroad. 

dant  material  with  which  to 
ographers'  club  or  associa- 
r  and  Media  hen-trackers 
A  local  paper  has  sug- 
ation  of  such  a  feature,  but 
(  yet  been  taken— probably 
'  a  leader. 

rlass  will  be  formed  in  con- 
e  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  this  fall,  but 
of  this  character,  it  is  a  long 
dend. 


A  Challenge  Accepted. 

Our  Irish  contemporary,  which  has  changed 
its  title  from  the  Phonographic  Bulletin  to 
the  ''Pitmanite,"  is  answerable  for  the  state- 
ment that  Mr,  Bunbury  is  prepared  to  enter 
into  contest  in  phonography  for  any  speed  up 
to  280  words  per  minute.  This  is  in  rrply  to 
a  challenge  thrown  down  by  Mr,  V.  Foord, 
o(  Bristol, — From  the  Reporters'  Journal  {ox 
October,  1894. 

Chicago,  111.,  October  11, 1894. 
Mb.  Francis  H.  Hempeklev, 

Editor  The  Stenografhbr. 
Dear  Sir  :  This  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
complaint,  but  I  would  like  to  know  if  Mr. 
Osgoodby  has  permanently  discontinued  his 
department  in  The  Stbnocrapker  P  I  am 
one  of  his  disciples,  and  became  so  thro' 
the  influence  of  The  Stenographer, 
and  have  always  taken  a  personal  pride  in 
the  able  manner  in  which  that  department 
was  conducted,  and  to  now  miss  its  monthly 
visit  is  like  missing  the  face  of  a  valued 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  consider  that  the 
only  valuable  department,  or  even  the  most 
valuable,  for  loyal  as  I  am  to  Mr.  Osgood:  y 
and  his  method,  I  am  more  loyal  to  The 
Stenographer,  and  consider  any  one  of  its 
special  features  worth  many  times  the  price 
of  subscription. 

I  am  a  writer,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
a  student  of  shorthand,  merely  for  the  pleas- 
ure I  find  in  the  study  and  lor  the  menial 
training  and  benefits  to  be  derived  there- 
from, but,  nevertheless,  I  have  found  the 
art  very  helpful  to  me  in  my  daily  office 
routine,  enabling  me  to  do  more  and  better 
work.  The  Stenographer  is  at  all  titpes 
a  stimulus  to  continued  eflfort,  and  when  it 
arrives  and  I  once  begin  reading,  I  rarely 
itil  I  have  read  everything 
ers.  Each  time  that  I  do  so 
any  shorthand  writer  can 
aflord  to  do  without  so  useful  a  mentor  and 
guide.  That  valuable  series  of  articles  by 
Kenkrick  Hill  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  amanuensis  and  even  those  who  dic- 
tate might  read  them  with  pleasure  and 
profit,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
the  present  generation  of  amanuenses  is 
hard  to  reach  with  anything  that  does  not 
appeal  directly  to  the  pocket,  and  this  only 
does  so  indirectly. 


lay  it  down  i 

between  the  cc 
1   wonder  ho\ 
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I  have  a  somewhat  extensive  acquaintance 
with  this  class  of  shorthand  writers,  and 
have  earnestly  labored  to  create  in  them  an 
enthusiasm  for,  and  love  of  the  profession, 
by  lauding  the  shorthand  journals  and  trying 
to  get  them  to  subscribe  and  read,  but  have 
found  it  making  **  bricks  without  straw." 
"  You  cannot  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks," 
seems  to  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
amanuensis.  To  begin  with,  he  or  she, 
enters  school  and  leaves  it  with  but  one 
main  idea;  that  of  getting  all  the  money 
possible  for  the  least  possible  skill  and  labor, 
and  it  does  seem  that  many  teachers  in 
instructing  and  preparing  students  for  work, 
foster  this  one  idea. 

Iff  were  a  teacher^  I  would  make  a  sub- 
scription to  some  zood  shorthand  magazine 
{preferably  The  Stenographer,  because  of 
its  non-partisanship  and  general  excellence)^ 
a  pre-requisite  to  matriculation.  If  this 
were  generally  done,  we  might  have  fewer 
students,  but  fewer  incompetents,  also,  and 
better  phonetists  and  broader  minded  men 
and  women. 

Pardon  this  long  letter,  for  I  really  did  not 
mean  to  take  up  so  much  of  your  time. 
Yours  fraternally, 

J.  P.  Lacour. 


The  following  awards  have  been  made  for 
typewriter  supplies  for  the  fiscal  year  : 

Department  of  Justice  : 

Easton  &  Rupp,  Washington,  D.  C. :  2 
reams  cap  paper,  S^xiaX  in.,  single 
sheets,  $2.80 ;  15  reams  note  paper,  un- 
ruled, $1 ;  I  ream  do.  ruled,  89c.  ;  10  M 
McGill's  fasteners.  No.  i,  70c.  ;  2  M  Under- 
wood's blue  carbon  paper,  I7.50 ;  6  doz. 
typewriter  ribbons,  copying,  $S  ;  2  doz.  do. 
black  ribbons,  $S ;  3  doz.  letter  openers, 
$2  ;   200  writing  paper  packet,  foolscap, 

{22. 

R.  Carter  Ballantyne,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
60  reams  letter  paper,  Sxio  in.,  single 
sheets,  I3  ;  60  reams  cap  paper,  8xio>^. 
unglazed,  I3.60 ;  7  reams  note  paper,  un- 
ruled, parchment,  $2.74 ;  10  reams  do. 
antique,  laid,  |i.8o;  200  office  scratch 
books,  No.  4070,  |i8.6o  per  100  ;  250  do. 
No.  4068.  $13.10  per  100 ;  6  gross  hexagon 
pencils,  Fabers  No.  2,  I5.68  ;  6  gross  do. 
Eagle  No.  2,  $3.95 ;  3  dozen  erasers,  rub- 
ber, Eagle,  large,  $1.20;  2  dozen  do. 
small,  62c ;  i  dozen  do.  Fabers,  large, 
$1.44;  3  dozen  do.  typewriter  No.  102, 
26c,  and  3  dozen  do.  No.  104,  52c;  150 
shorthand  note  books,  $1.20  per  dozen. 


Herman  Baumgarten,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

2  dozen  paragon  typewriter  ribbons,  indeii- 
ble,  I4. 

Watertown  Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Samuel  Ward  Co.,  49  Franklin  Street,  Bos- 
ton :  12  sheets  carbon  paper,  8x12,  35c 
per  dozen ;  6  ribbons,  indelible  for  Cali- 
graph,  copyable,  6oc  each  ;  6  ribbons  non- 
copyable,  60c  each ;  i  Victor  copying  press, 
Bailey's  No.  12,  $21.25;  i  blotter  bath, 
Bailey's  No.  lo,  $17.00;  i  copying  press 
stand,  Bailey's  No.  21,  $15.00. 

Navy  Yards : 

Typewriter  Paper  :  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  ; 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Newport,  R.  I.  ;  New 
York ;  Annapolis,  Md. ;  Washington, 
D.  C.  ;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Pensacola,  Fla.  ; 
League  Island,  Pa.  Arthur  Mountain  & 
Co.,  56  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Mare  Island,  Cal.,  Payot  Upham  &  Co.,  lor 
Battery  Street,  Sari  Francisco. 

Typewriter  Materials  :  Portsmouth,  Boston, 
Newport,  New  York,  Annapolis,  Wash- 
ington, Norfolk.  Mare  Island,  League 
Island.  J.  W.  Gibbes  &  Co.,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

Pensacola,  Hume  &  Ballosoly.  Norfolk,  Va. 


©  ip  G  S,  Personal  and 
©tt;erWis(,  e^ssociafion 
flfWs  and  ^orffsjDond^nce 

We  present,  elsewhere,  a  specimen  of 
Light  Line  Phonography,  by  Henry  O.  Teale, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  There  seems  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  merit  in  this  system. 

The  Phonographic  Quarterly  Revieza 
edited  by  Thomas  Allen  Reed,  No.  i,  Vol- 
I,  October,  1894,  contains  64  pages  in  beau- 
tifully written  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand.  It 
is  intended  to  cover  the  field  of  high-class 
magazines  and  reviews,  published  in  ordi- 
nary type. 

We  hear  that  a  machine  using  dots  and 
dashes,  something  like  the  Morse  telegraphic 
alphabet,  has  been  put  in  use  in  New  York 
city.  It  consists  of  some  half  dozen  keys, 
printing  the  characters  through  a  ribbon  on 
a  narrow  strip  of  paper  against  a  tiny  cylin- 
der of  rubber. 

Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the 
advertisement  of  W.  G.  Chaffee,  Oswego, 
N.  Y.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  trade  with 
South  America,  there  is  a  growing  demand 
for  stenographers  who  can  read  and  write 
Spanish.  Mr.  Chaffee  has  a  first-class  Span- 
ish teacher,  and  can  give  lessons  by  mail. 


The  Stenographer 


Pail  p.  Banholzer,  of  1136  W.  Hunting- 
Ion  St.,  Philadelphia,  would  tike  a  position 
IS  stenographer,  typewriter  operator  and 
joubie  entry  bookkeeper.  He  refers  to  Tie 
fecord. 

An  accomplished  teacher  of  shorthand, 
rith  an  experience  in  teaching  Graham  for 
3ght  years  at  a  leading  college  in  Chicago, 
ind  also  Benn  Pitman  at  a  leading  college 
a  Philadelphia,  holding  a  Benn  Pitman 
eacher's  certificate,  desires  a  situation. 
\ddress,  C.  T.  P.,  care  The  National  Sit- 
tographer,  Chicago,  111. 

M.  A.  GOEKS,  SIS  West  88th  St.,  New 
Voric,  says  :  "  Feeling  you  are  a  true  friend 
lo  your  readers,  I  would  ask  you  for  sugges- 
lions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  '  International 
Cfinics,'  referred  to  in  the  October  Stenog- 
rapher, to  assist  in  the  preparation  for 
medicaJ  reporting."  If  Mr.  Goeks  will  write 
to  Mr.  Harry  Mills,  319  So.  Eighteenth  St., 
Philadelphia,  we  think  he  will  receive  infor- 
mation that  will  be  of  service  to  him.  We 
«ould  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  the 
' '  Clinics  ■ '  for  preparation  in  medical  report- 
ing- 

SiHPLiPiBD  Shorthand.  Dr.  Leo.  Stager, 
of  54  West  3id  St.,  New  York  city,  sends  us 
apamphlet entitled  "Simplified Shorthand." 
It  claims  to  be  adapted  from  the  very  suc- 
cessful system  of  shorthand  writing  eslab- 
Rslied  by  the  German  scholars,  Messrs. 
Scbfcy,  Yohnen  and  Socin.  It  aims  to  be  a 
sabstttute  for  longhand.  There  seems  to  be 
qoite  a  movement  just  now  in  the  direction 
of  providing  simple,  easily  learned,  perfectly 
legible  shorthand— one  that  can  be  put  to  use 
from  the  beginning  and  which  will  stand 
rough  usage  and  prove  valuable  to  all  classes 

In  a  Sioux  Falb  paper  on  a  recent  Sunday 
appeared  an  advertisement,  "Stenographer 
wanted."  Miss  Eva  Humes,  of  Salem,  saw 
the  akdvertisement,  but  Sioux  Falls  is  forly- 
fire  miles  from  Salem,  and  there  would  be 
no  train  to  that  city  until  late  Monday,  and 
before  that  time  half  a  dozen  persons  might 
apply  for  the  place.  Miss  Humes,  therefore, 
attired  herself  in  a  jaunty  bicycle  suit,  pro- 
vided herself  with  a  luncheon,  mounted  her 
Theel  and  made  nearly  fifty  miles  over  a 
rough  and  hilly  road  to  Sioux  Falls,  and 
early  Monday  morning  applied  in  person  for 
the  position  and  got  \X.—Philada.  Press. 


ISI 

Mr.  D.  Kimball,  the  welt-known  teacher 
of  Lindsley's  Tachy graph y,  will  soon  publish 
a  manual  of  educational  and  business  type- 
writing, the  work  of  several  year's  prepara- 

The  New  Orleans  Stenographer's  Asso- 
ciation, at  their  recent  meeting,  elected  the 
following  oFticers  :  Nat  L.  Marks,  president ; 
Charles  S,  Foster,  vice-president ;  Joseph 
Lallande,  recording  secretary  ;  F.  P.  Cousin, 
assistant  recording-secrelary  ;  P.  S.  Augus- 
tin,  financial  secretary  ;  R.  S.  Cross,  treas- 
urer ;  Miss  Alice  Hawthorne,  librarian.  The 
treasurer's  report  shows  the  assets  of  the 
Association  to  be$[,iiz. 

The  National  Typewriter  Company  is  urg- 
ing commercial  schools  and  colleges  to  take 
up  its  method  of  having  each  student  of 
shorthand  provided  with  his  own  typewriter, 
claiming  both  teacher  and  pupil  are  bene- 
fited ;  the  teacher  in  increasing  his  chances 
for  obtaining  students,  and  giving  him  more 
for  his  money  than  he  would  otherwise  re- 
ceive, and  the  student  in  receiving  nearly 
two- third 5  of  his  tuition  fee  back,  in  addition 
lo  the  increased  chances  for  obtaining  a 
position.  Bales  Torrey,  in  one  of  his  books, 
says  :  "  An  operator  furnishing  the  machine 
should  receive  at  least  two  dollars  a  week 
more  compensation."  We  advise  those 
interested  to  write  to  the  National  Type- 
writer Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
be  sure  to  ask  them  for  a  specimen  of  their 
manifold  work. 

Manv  of  our  readers  have  possibly  not  as 
yet  seen  the  Utility  Paper  Clip,  a  device 
for  fastening  papers  together  without  punc- 
turing or  mutilating  them  jn  any  way. 
This  device  is  entirely  unique  and  original, 
and  stenographers  and  office  men  generally 
will  find  it  a  valuable  addition  to  their  equip- 
ment. It  is  one  of  those  little  convenience* 
which,  afler  one  has  become  accustomed  to 
its  use,  proves  indispensible.  The  fastener 
in  question  is  neat,  convenient  and  inexpen- 
sive ;  docs  its  work  perfectly,  and  will  at 
once  recommend  itself  to  every  office  man 
who  is  accustomed  to  keeping  his  papers 
arranged  systematically,  or  one  who  makes 
use  of  paper  fasteners. 

The  Utility  Paper  Clip  is  made  by  the 
O.  W.  Smith  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  who  say  they  will  send  anyone  who  is 
interested,  a  trial  box  for  twenty-five  cents. 
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Mr.  L.  L  Purvis,  has  been  appointed 
stenographer  and  private  secretary  to  Gen- 
eral Freight  Agent  Morey,  in  the  rate  de- 
partment of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  at 
New  Orleans,  La. ,  which  position  was  va- 
cated by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  James 
Edmunds.  Mr.  Purvis  is  spoken  of  as  a 
young  stenographer  of  great  promise,  and  we 
expect  to  hear  of  his  success  in  the  future. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

Terms  of  Subscription.  To  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  one  copy, 
one  year,  postpaid,  in  advance,  $i.oo. 

To  Foreign  Countries  belonging  to  the 
Postal  Union,one  copy,one  year, postpaid, in  ad- 
vance, $1.25  =»  5 J.  =6.25  francs  =  7.25  lire  ==3 
florins  =  2.08  yens  =  5  marks  =  7.60  pesetas. 

Subscriptions  will  commence  with  the  cur- 
rent issue. 

Renew  as  early  possible  in  order  to  avoid  a 
break  in  the  receipt  of  the  numbers. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
will  please  give  us  the  name  of  the  old  post  of- 
fice as  well  as  the  new  one,  and  notice  should 
be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  change  is  desired. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  only  from 
such  parties  as  we  believe  to  be  truly  reliable. 
Copy  for  advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by 
the  15th  of  the  month  prior  to  publication.  Va- 
cant positions  and  rates  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation. 

The  Stenographer  can  be  obtained  from 
newsdealers  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

We  can  supply  any  book  published  and  will 
promptly  fill  orders  upon  receipt  of  price. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  copies  of  The 
Stenographer,  volumes  i  and  2  to  sell,  or  ex- 
change, we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
them. 


Patents. 

Patents  issued  from  September  4th,  to  Octo- 
ber 9th,  inclusive  : 

525,335.  W.  H.  Clarke,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Paper  Roll  Holder. 

525,345.  A.  H.  Huth,  London,  England. 
Typewriting  Machine. 

525,356.  O.  Nelson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Read- 
ing Stand. 

525,620.  H.  D.  Pierce,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Pen 
Rack. 

525.677.  G.  L.  Collins  &  M.  Keegan,  Sr., 
Trenton,  N.J.  Combined  Letter  Weight  and 
Letter  File. 

525,895.  E.  M.  Gorden,  Everett,  Mass.  Foun- 
tain Pen. 

525,916.  A.  H.  Merriman,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 
Attachments  for  Typewriting  Machines. 


525.947.  A.  Dom,  Mount  Healthy,  Ohio.  File 
for  Index  Cards. 

525,966.  G.  R.  Sandell,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pencil. 

526,045.  J.  M.  Morgan,  Port  Washington, 
Wis.    Revolving  Chair. 

526,059.  C.  B.  Smith,  Warren,  Pa.  Ink 
Stand. 

526,079.  W.  J.  Hunter,  Scottdale,  Pa.  Com- 
bined Pen  Rack,  Stand  and  Case. 

526,121.  M.  R.  Toland  and  J.  F.  Conkey, 
San  Jacinto,  Cal.  Blotter  Attachments  for 
Check  Books. 

526,114.  J.  W.  Carver,  Canton,  Maine.  Table. 

526,280.  C.  F.  Wickland,  Freemont,  Ohio. 
Pencil  Sharpener. 

526,282.  J.  J.Yeates,  Birmirfgham,  Ala.  Case 
for  Paper  Sheets. 

526,366.  A.  Forander,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Blotting  Pad. 

526,382.  A.  C.  Conklin,  Plainfield,  N.  j. 
Ink  Stand  Bracket. 

526,416.  A.  H.  Steel,  Brookville,  Pa.  Pen- 
holder. 

526,425.  P.  E.  Wirt,  Bloomsburgh,  Pa.  Foun- 
tain Pen. 

527,017.  J.  H.  Fry,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
Folding  Dratfing  Table. 

526,726.  W.  H.  Morden,  Toronto,  Canada. 
File. 

526,774.  J.  Febel,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Type- 
writing Machine. 

526,779.  J.  C.  Gould,  London,  England. 
Case  or  Holder  for  Letters. 

526,815.  P.  J.  Pauly,  Jr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
File  Case  or  Cabinet. 

526.854.  J.  J.  Busenberry,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Time  Stamp. 

526.855.  H.  H.  Cabot,  Bristol,  R.  I.  Paper 
Fastener. 

526,894.  L.  P.  Diss,  Llion,  N.  Y.  Typewrit- 
ing Machine. 

526,990.  J.  E.  Bucklen,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Copy  Holder. 

527,038.  J.  P.  Smith,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Type- 
writing Machine. 

527,114.  C.  F.  Johnson,  Lowell,  Mass.  Com- 
bined Book  Holder  Index  and  Writing  Tablet. 

527,108.  A.  R.  Cooper,  New  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.    Knee  Desk  and  Reading  Stand. 

527,208.  S.  H.  Leavenworth,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.    Self-inking  Hand  Stamp. 

527.272.  M.  Foley,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  Type- 
writing Cabinet. 

527,277.  W.  O.  Gottwalls,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bill  File. 

The  above  list  of  patents  is  furnished  to 
us  by  Joseph  L.  Atkins,  Patent  Attorney, 
Atlantic  Building,  No.  930  F  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  whom  applicants  for  in- 
formation are  referred. 
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s  of  Amanuenses. 


iRiCK  C.  Hill, 
Street,  New  York. 


frodHcid  btlwfiH  a  leiltr  wtl. 
Jrmrf, "—Mart's  Rhetoric, 

\  LETTER  TO-NIGHT. 

:,  lecture  or  ball, 
-ht. 


■night. 
Ib  tlat 


Efriends  that  call, 

I  folk  at  home, 

day  is  done 

ind  downcast  eyes 


.ble  :. 


'  Excuse  my  haste. 


thoughugowanderingbac 
r  needed  sleep  and  rest, 
ive  their  delicate  babe 


them  quite — 

a  pleasure  when  Tar  away 
:  to  write.    Then 

to-night. 

:  young  and  giddy  friends 

astime  gay, 

>us  thoughts  for  you 

of  the  absent  one, 

letter  to-night  r—(5f/^i-/ifrf.l 


In  Chapter  VI,  we  wrote  about  the  "  Im- 
portance of  Letter- writing  "  ;  dwelt  upon 
nine  different  kinds  of  letters,  the  seven 
chief  requisites  of  a  letter,  etc. 

In  Chapter  VII,  we  concisely  considered 
the  first  of  the  seven  chief  requisites  of  a 
letter,  viz.,  Fartn. 

In  this  Chapter,  ours  is  the  privilege  and 
province  to  merely  mention  the  others,  in 
dispensing  with  them. 

THE  SPELLING  MATCH. 

Ten  little  children,  standine  in  a  line, 
"  F.u-ly.  fully,"  then  there  were  nine. 


Eight  pairs  of   blue  eyes,  bright  a 


Six  eager  darlings,  determined  «acb  to  strive, 

"  L.a-i-d-y,  lady,"  then  there  five. 
Five  hearts  so  anxious,  beatitig  more  and  more, 

"Sc-o-l-l-a-r,scholar,"  then  there  were  four. 
Four  mouths  like  rosebuds  on  a  red  rose  tree, 

"  M-e-e-r-y.  merry."  then  there  were  three. 
Three  pairs  ofpink  ears,  listening  teen  and  true, 

"  O.n.l-e-y,  only,"  then  there  were  two. 
Two  sturdy  laddies,  ready  both  to  run, 

"  T.ur.fc.y,  turkey,"  then  there  was  one. 
One  head  of  yellow  hair,  bright  in  the  sun, 

"  H-e-r.o,  hero,"  the  spelling  match  was  won. 
{Selecltd.) 

(a).  Spelling.— ir  bad  spelling  be  disreput- 
able, what  an  elegant  educational  embellish- 
ment is  good  spelling!  In  the  early  days 
the  would-be  orlhographer's  opportunities 
were  few,  which  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Cyclopedia  of  Biography  affirms  ; 
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Washington  himself,  before  he  became  a 
public  man,  was  a  bad  speller.  People  were 
not  so  particular  then  in  such  matters  as 
they  are  now  ;  and,  besides,  there  really 
was  no  settled  system  of  spelling  a  hundred 
years  ago.  When  the  General  wrote  for  a 
*rheamof  paper,'  a  beaver  *hatt,*  a  suit  of 
'  cloaths,'  and  a  pair  of  *  sat  tin  *  shoes,  there 
was  no  Webster  unabridged  to  keep  people's 
spelling  within  bounds." 

And  looking  backward  as  far  as  Shakes- 
peare's time,  we  read  in  the  same  Cyclo- 
pedia :  '  *  In  his  own  day,  the  name  was 
spelled  in  thirty-three  different  ways." 

Suffice  it  to  say,  t/tis  day  is  the  striking 
contrast  of  the  past  in  spelHn£^  as  in  every- 
thing else. 

*       #       « 

(3)-  Typewriting. — Mr.  Bates Torrey 
knows,  and  knows  how  to  tell,  all  about  the 
importance  of  typewriting,  as  well  as  the  art 
thereof,  which  he  wasy  is,  and  will  be  doing 
in  the  columns  of  The  Stenographer. 


(4).  Choosing  the  exact  word  for  the  exact 
thought. 

(5).  Building  the  words  into  correct  sen- 
tences. 

(6).  Capitalization, 

(7).  Punctuation. 

These  essentials  of  epistolary  correspond- 
ence are  elaborately  enunciated  in  gram- 
mars, rhetorics,  works  on  composition  and 
language,  etc.,  and  when  sequentially  and 
seriously  studied,  beginning  with  youth's 
bright  morning  and  ending  only  with  the 
close  of  life's  day,  constitute  a  nebula  in  the 
educational  heavens  of  the  mental  universe, 
which,  though  not  so  sublime  as  the  cardi- 
nal virtues  represented  by  the  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  sky  of  man's  individu- 
ality, yet  are  among  the  golden,  glistening 
graces  of  the  master-mind. 

The  acquirement  of  the  art  of  letter-writing 
should  be  the  anxious  aim  of  all  amanuenses. 


"  Letters  from  absent  friends  extinguish  fear, 
Unite  division,  and  draw  distance  near ; 
Their  magic  force  each  silent  wish  conveys, 
And  wafts  embodied  thought  a  thousand  ways. 
Could  souls  to  bodies  write,   death's    power 

were  mean. 
For  minds  could  then  meet  minds  with  heaven 

between." — Aaron  Hill. 


Dear  to  me,  indeed,  are  the  letters  from 
my  father,  written  to  me  while  on  his  travels 
through  **  the  sunny  South,"  and,  vice  versa^ 
at  times  when  I  was  far  from  home. 

Dearer  to  me,  even,  are  the  letters  from 
my  wife,  both  before  and  since  our  marriage, 
when  we  were  absent  the  one  from  the 
other. 

And  I  have  numerous  files  of  letters  from 
friends  far  away,  to  which  I  frequently  recur 
with  feelings  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

And,  in  my  library,  I  now  fix  my  fond 
gaze  upon  **The  Writings  of  Washington  " 
(in  12  vols.),  "  The  Private  Correspondence 
of  Daniel  Webster,  "  '*  Franklin's  Letters," 
etc.,  etc.,  and  I  have  many  biographies  which 
abound  in  the  letters  of  the  great  personages 
whose  characters  are  delineated. 

It  may  be  truly  said  of  Washington,  as  of 
Napoleon,  that  ''he  was  as  successful  with 
the  pen  as  with  the  sword." 

♦  «        ♦ 

But  how  feeble  and  foolish  in  my  mind  I 
should  be  if  I  failed  to  write  of  that  episto- 
lary packet  from  Providence  to  the  human 
race,  which  I  hold  in  my  left  hand  as  I  indite 
these  words  with  my  right,  viz.,  the  letters 
of  St.  Paul  and  other  Apostles — comprising 
as  they  do  the  latter  portion  of  the  written 
gift  of  God  to  the  world. 

Profound  and  profitable,  indeed,  is  the 
study  of  letters,  frotn  the  A,  B,  C's  of  the 
alphabet  to  the  Revelation  of  St,  fohn  the 
Divine,  with  innumerable  intervening  in- 
stances, of  some  of  which  we  have  made 
mention.  There  is  a  vast  volume  of  mean- 
ing in  the  words  :  '*  Life  and  Letter s,^^ 

#  *       *    . 

•*  Goodbye — my  paper's  out  so  nearly 
I've  only  room  for — 

Yours  sincerely," 

Kendrick  C.  Hill. 

P.  S. — "  Full  oft  have  letters  caused  the  writers 
To  curse  the  day  they  were  inditers,** 


Isaac  Pitman  Vindicated. 

'T  is  not  often  that  I  see  the  Phono- 

iiffl-    graphic  Magazine,  but  in  the  October 

number  I  notice  some    unjust  and 

rather  cruel  remarks  aimed  at  Isaac 

Pitman,   and  also    a  complaisantly- 

received  statement  from  a  Mr.  T.  H.  Stevens 

to  the  efTect  that  the  shorthand  world  owes 

a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Messrs.  Benn  Pitman 
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lich  il 


er  repay— all 
n  ard  preservation  of 
"  system  of  shorthand. 
saac  Pitman,  in  spite  of  the 
,  is  engaged  in  the  laudable 
some  finishing  touches  on 
,  and  this  moves  the  "Ameri- 
:marlc  that  "the  really  pa- 
see  the  veteran  helpless  at 
r  to  repair  the  great  wrongs 
^aphy  in  his  noonday 
at  wrongs,"  indeed  1— great 
started  vision  of  ungrateful 

lay  have  made  some  impru- 
n  the  details  of  his  phonog- 
>f  it?  Minor  changes  do  not 
system.  Even  first-class 
r  a  mechanical  kind  do  not 

0  the  efficiency  oi  so  good  a 
msn,  nor  does  retrogression 

1  that  two  forms  of  phono- 
mder  the  oversight  of  one 
e  inventor,  should  differ  in 
y  ;  nor  do  they.  Only  self- 
lus  or  prejudiced  men  will 
;  room  for  choice  between 
\merican "  and  Isaac  Pit- 
^le. 

spects,  in  common  with  all 
hand,  phonography  is  very 
this  that  has  prompted  so 
manites  to  endeavor  to  in- 
s,  and  it  is  this  feeling  that 
lac  Pitman  in  all  his  costly 
forts  for    the  internal  im- 

lical,  real  and  far-reaching 
er  made  in  phonography 
1  system  was  the  rectifica- 
w el-scale.  In  making  this 
tor  builded  even  better  than 
i^as  the  Moses  who,  1  (ear, 
into  the  promised  land  be- 
f;  for,  in  order  to  get  the 
improvement,  it  is  impera- 
rresponding  style  shall  be 
irpreliniinariesunderlaken, 
lism  will  hardly  let  him  go 
;,  he  has  opened  the  way  for 
ime  goes  on,  have  come  and 
its  advantages  more  clearly. 
greatly  increased  legibility 
i  labor  of  learning ;  it  has 


obviated  the  necessity  of  inventing  new  sys- 
tems by  making  long-wished-for  improve- 
mentstpossiblewiMi'n  the  system.  Its  fruition 
represents  what  fifty  years  has  done  for  pho- 
nography.whitesomeof  Mr,  Benn  Pitman's 
friends  can  best  inform  us  what  fifty  years  of 
stagnation  hasno/accomplished.  Yet,  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  Mr.  Benn  Pitman,  and 
for  what  he  has  done,  in  his  own  way,  for  the 
spread  of  phonography.  He  did  not  foresee, 
as  no  one  could  have  foreseen,  the  full  import 
of  the  vowel  change — it  had  to  dawn  on  us 
gradually.  But,  in  time,  all  but  the  wilfully 
blind  must  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  the 
step  then  ta  ken- 
All  honor,  then,  to  Isaac  Pitman.  I  do 
not  take  readily  to  his  new  title,  but,  among 
old  admirers,  the  greater  name  will  always 
be  understood  to  include  the  less. 

John  Watson. 

Oh.-  reason  not  l»i  nad  /-King  Lear. 

State  Shorthand  Societies. 


lagK.    securily,  st.XtXy.—U'ibsUr's 

accomplished  scholar  and 
legal  light  wrote  wisely  of 
Sir  William  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  saying: 
"  His  Commentaries  are  the 
most  correct  and  beautiful 
outhne  that  ever  was  exhibited  of  any 
human  science."  And  to  them  who  have 
never  read  with  profound  profit,  and  filled 
with  fascination  read  again  and  again,  that 
chapter  of  chapters  (than  which  none  so  able 
was  ever  penned,  aside  from  the  passages 
of  Holy  Writ)  '■  Of  the  Nature  of  Laws  in 
General "  (book  I,  section  II,  21  pp-O,  we 
would  write,  saying,  you  have  missed  a 
pearl  of  great  price.  Thai  chapter,  of  which 
the  quotation  above  is  the  keynote,  is  the 
all-sufficient  basis  and  bulwark  of  our  theme. 

Therefore,  Slate  shorthand  societies  are 
formed  for  the  ^o/ecAo»  (broadest  meaning) 
of  the  stenographers  in  a  State. 

As  to  shorthand  societies  in  general,  the 
writer  has  always  had  these  impressions  and 
ideas. 


U  ■ 
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That  they  should  be  State  and  National 
in  their  character. 

That  the  State  societies  should  be  com- 
prised only  of  those  stenographers  who,  by 
virtue  of  their  abilify^  experience  and  zeal^ 
are  entitled  to  be  counted  in  the  category  of 
professional phonographerSy  and  cls  such  able 
and  anxious,  from  a  true  sense  of  duty,  to 
uphold  and  advance  the  cause  of  phonogra- 
phy, by  giving  up,  at  least,  a  mere  fraction 
of  their  earnings  and  their  time  in  testimony 
of  what  it  (the  science  which  is  the  symbol 
and  source  of  their  success)  has  done  for 
them — to  bear  witness  to  phonographic 
truth,  to  elevate  the  stenographic  standard, 
that,  by  their  efforts,  the  phonographic  pro- 
fession may  be  benefited  and  blessed. 

That  these  State  associations  should  meet 
once  each  year. 

That  once  in  five  or  ten  years  they  should 
have  a  National  meeting,  atsome  central  spot, 
in  lieu  of  the  State  meetings  of  that  year. 

Organization — among  bodies  politic  so 
puissant  in  producing  and  procuring  profit- 
able and  practical  gradational  results — will 
do  as  much  for  stenographers  as  for  the 
followers  of  any  other  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions. 

This  is  our  profession  of  faith  in  the  pho- 
nographic profession,  in  part. 

This  is  right 

This,  we  are  glad  to  say,  we  believe,  and 
we  wish  that  such  conditions  prevailed. 

*       *       * 

Why  not? 

Stenographers  lack  public  spirit  and  are 
ever  disputing  the  question  of  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  anything  and  everything,  most 
of  them  even  looking  upon  their  shorthand 
in  the  light  of,  "Oh,  for  good  riddance  to 
such  bad  rubbish  !  "  and  X\iQ\r  poor  prepara- 
tion is  adequate  apology  for  such  ejulations, 
which,  we  frankly  admit,  bear  the  imprint  of 
^earful  truth.  Such  stenographers  are  lack- 
ing in  enterprise  and  burdened  with  pes- 
simistic views  of  the  circumstances,  condi- 
tions, and  concomitants  of  the  earthly 
existence. 

But  we  didn't  design  to  dwell  upon  other 
than  real  stenographers. 

Wherefore  ? 

This  syllogism  shall  be  sufficient  response 
to  the  perplexing  and  painful  problem. 

A  «t7;f-philanthropist  is  a  narrow-minded 
oerson,  confining  himself  to  narrow  chan- 


nels; e,g,^  the  neighborhood  of  Paul  the 
Apostle,  was  the^ world  ;  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, France  (a  country);  of  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Roanoke,  Virginia  (a  State);  of 
some,  a  county  ;  of  many,  a  city  ;  of  more, 
a  street ;  of  most,  nowadays,  a  solitary  home, 
unsocial  and  isolated,  save  for  the  display  of 
fickle  fashion's  false  disguise,  which  is  but  a 
hollow  name  for  neighbor.  Which,  say  you, 
of  all  the  above,  was  a  neighbor  and  phil- 
anthropist f 

Philanthropy  and  phonography  are  but 
slightly  acquainted — on  speaking  terms,  that 
is  all.  And  sorry  are  we  to  say  it,  for  no 
cause  can  conquer  save  by  the  sign  and  spirit 
of  good-will  and  readiness  to  do  good  to  all 
men. 

If  these  two  paragraphs  be  true  premises, 
the  conclusion  is  that  stenographers,  as  a 
class,  are  narrow-minded  ;  that  they  do  not 
calculate  the  constantly  accruing  advantages 
of  association  along  professional,  as  well  as 
other  lines,  in  diverse  ways,  and  the  ever 
gratifying  results  which  are  the  abiding 
satisfaction  of  those  whose  desire  it  is  to  do 
good  in  the  sphere  in  which  they  live  and 
labor  ;  that  they  see  nothing  in  these  things 
for  themselves,  and,  as  for  others^  in  others 
they  have  not  the  slightest  concern.  They 
live  and  have,  and  move  their  being  for 
and  to  themselves  alone,  and  thus  live 
poorly  and  not  profitably.  Hemmed  in  by 
the  narrow  bounds  which  compass  their  own 
single  self,  they  utterly  fail  of  attainine:  to 
the  stature  of  true  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, for  their  lives  being  as  destitute  as  a 
desert  of  fertility  and  fruit,  they  can  never 
say  of  the  sum  and  substance  thereof:  **  We 
have  done  our  duty ;  therefore,  we  have 
been  faithful,  we  have  been  true." 

*       *       * 

Concisely  stated,  this  is  our  argument : 
Syllogism  : 

( Major).  A  fi<7«-philanthropist  is  a  narrow- 
minded  person. 

(Minor).  Phonographers  are  mostly  nan- 
philanthropists. 

Conclusion. — Phonographers  possess  con- 
tracted views  ;  they  have  no  need  for  that 
matchless  motto,  in  their  profession  (as  they 
see  it) :     **  Look  up,  lift  up." 

This'islwrong. 

This,  we^are  sorry  to  say,  we^believe,  and 
we  wish.that  such  conditions  prevailed  not* 
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iVith  Paul  (whose  name  is  recorded  on 
■  list  of  the  seven  great  men  and  martyrs 
homan  history)  we  can  say  :  "We  are 
■fitxed,  hut  not  in  despair." 


Tkrrt  li 


o  wrong  without  a  remedy."- 


fenuify. 

Vhen  stenographers  become  broad- 
uded ;  when  theirs  is  the  molto  of  which 
ive  just  written  ;  when  prevailing  pes- 
lism  in  Ihe  phonographic  profession  gives 
ce  to  optimism  and  its  onward-upward 
rcb ;  when  ours  becomes,  as  it  should 
a  neighborly  profession  ;  when  tlie  in- 
[3tion  of  tioblt  ambition  is  the  possession 
pboDographers,  as  a  people ;  when  that 
lanthropic  feeling,  which  necessarily  per- 
les  every  conquering  cause,  may  be  found 
he  phonographic  profession — mhen  these 
igs  come  to  pass  (i.nA  to  the  accomplish- 
Dt  of  that  end  let  all  faithful  and  true 
DC^raphers     earnestly     endeavor]    then 

ITE  SHORTHAND   SOC(BTIES  Zf  l// floUrlsh, 

i  the  proud  place  that  phonography  shall 
sess  among  men  and  the  agencies  of 
th  who  can  foretell  ? 

'Inlanthrophy,  then,  is  Ibe  phonographers' 
V— and  no  fancy,  as  was  the  alchemists' 

Tial  philanthropic  spirit  of  which  a  great 

0  and  Teacher,  of  nearly  two  thousand 
IS  ago,  was  the  exact  and  exemplary 
Kdiment,  the  record  of  whose  life  and 
ks  is  found  in  thai  Book  which  should 
the  guide  of  every  life,  and  the  rule  of 
il'  conduct — that  philanthropic  spirit 
ch  is  Ihe  all-liberating,  all- elevating,  all- 
quering  sign  tj(  e\ery  forward  march. 
hilanthrophy  has  been  the  propelling 
'erfor  good  all  along  the  way.  in  what- 
r  sphere  of  activity,  human  as  well  as 

hilanthropy  is  the  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tin  the  constellation  of  character,  which 
ever  shone  with  surpassing  splendor 
success  in  the  lives  of  all  faithful  and 
;  men  and  women,  and,  when  the  com- 
D  possession  of  a  mass  or  class  of  per- 
&  remarkable  is  (he  result  and  rich  is 
reward  that  becomes  Iheir  inestimable 

1  infallible  inheritance. 

ellow  Phonographers,  the  remedy  rests 


Wisely  choose  the    way   that    leads    to 
better  things  and  a  higher  state. 
77ien  wisely  work. 

Willingly,        Well, 
Orderly,  Overcomingly, 

Rapidly,  Rightwisely, 

Knowingly,     Kindly. 

KsNDRtCK  C.  Hill. 
Secretary's  Office,  N.  Y.  S.  S.  A., 
117  Duane  St.,  New  York, 
November  i,  1894. 

Osgoodby's  Seventh  Edition. 

EX  OFFICINA  EDUUNOANA. 

Mr.    F.    H.   HemperUy,  Editor  The   Stb- 


V  DEAR  SIR  :  I  know  from 
actual  accomplishment  that 
I  can  add  ^^y  per  centuttt  to 
the  speed  of  any  Benn  Pit- 
man reporter  in  six  weeks' 
time,  if  I  can  hold  his  undivided  attention 
during  that  six  weeks,  to  the  careful  and 
thorough  study  of  Osgoodby.  This  is  not 
due  to  the  superiority  of  Osgoodby's  manual, 
which  is  decidedly  inferior  to  Graham's.  I' 
am  slill  producing  my  best  results  with 
Graham's,  although  I  have  become  very 
much  of  an  eclectic,  in  my  old  age,  and  have 
experimented  with  Munson's,  Mrs.  Burnz's, 
Professor  Day's  (whose  first  edition  is  his 
best);  John  Watson's  (a  work  of  very  great 
value);  Marsh's,  Scott- Browne's,  Isaac  Pit- 
man's, Benn  Pitman's,  Torrey's,  and  others. 
It  is  due  to  the  superiority  of  Osgoodby's 
system  which  is  far  and  away  ahead  of  any 
shorthand  system  known  to  me,  except  one 
of   which  there  are  no  instruction  books 

I  have  for  years  viewed  Osgoodby's  ca- 
reer with  more  of  hope  than  that  of  any 
other  reporter  and  author.  I  was  neverable 
to  indnce  Graham  to  improve  his  system  ; 
he  would  not  receive  any  suggestion  from 
me  on  that  subject,  and  if  any  other  has  ever 
been  more  fortunate,  I  have  never  discovered 
evidence  of  it  in  Graham's  publications.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  believed  his  system 
to  be  the  best  on  earth — I  myself  still  regard 
it  as  the  best,  and  the  only  one  fully  ade- 
quate to  reporting  requirements,  excepting 
only  Marsh's,  which  is  better  ;  and  Osgood- 
by's, which  is  best.  Even  if  Osgoodby  were 
not  trying  to  improve,  1  should  still  rank  his 
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system  best  until  the  demonstration  of 
better  ;  but  the  hopefulness  g:rows  out  of  the 
fact  that  Osgoodby  is  always  trying  to  im- 
prove. Every  edition  of  his  manual  is  better 
than  its  predecessor  and  1  sincerely  hope 
that  past  achievement  is  presage  of  a  bounti- 
ful future,  and  that  if  I  live  another  ten  years 
I  can  use  the  same  language  as  now.  Under- 
stand, I  mean  to  say  distinctly  that  Osgoodby 
is  improving  his  system. 

The  main  point  in  which  Osgoodhy's  sys- 
tem is  inferior,  is  his  adherence  to  the  un- 
scientific vowel  scheme  of  Isaac  Pitman's 
ninth  edition.  If  this  halting  in  the  march 
of  scientific  progress  could  be  broken  up,  I 
believe  that  Osgoodby  would  go,  at  the 
first  bound,  so  far  ahead  of  every  competitor 
that  it  would  constitute  a  new  eclaircisstmeni^ 
second  only  to  that  which  burst  on  the  short- 
hand world  in  1858.  The  most  remarkable 
failure  of  Osgoodby  to  conform  to  the  great 
universal  laws  of  stenography,  laws  which 
cannot  be  violated  with  impunity,  and  in 
defiance  of  which  there  can  be  no  phono- 
graphic progress,  is  seen  in  his  reading  the  t 
or  d,  the  power  of  halving,  after  the  power 
<of  the  ish  circle  and  in  curl,  as  in  the  words 
fashioned,  pensioned.  The  circle,  whether 
it  represents  eS,  Ze,  iSH,  or  ZHe,  and  the  in 
curl,  whether  it  represents  eN,  or  iNG,  are 
perfectly  independent  phonograms,  and  in 
no  sense  modifications  of  the  stem,  and 
should  never  be  so  treated.  Mr.  Osgoodby 
correctly  reads  the  power  of  lengthening 
'*  after  all  vowels  and  hooks,  but  before  a 
final  circle,"  and  should  conform  to  the 
same  order  in  readmg  the  power  of  halving. 
But  I  have  not  the  time,  nor  you  the  space, 
for  even  a  cursory  particularization  of  Os- 
goodby's  defects  or  merits,  and  I  therefore 
return  to  generalities. 

The  manner  in  which  Osgoodby  marshals 
the  word-signs  and  the  several  adjuncts  and 
modifications  of  the  phonographic  strokes 
in  phraseography  is  very  wonderful,  and  this 
part  of  his  work  is  so  systematically  accom- 
plished that  the  most  captious  critic  would 
be  puzzled  to  find  a  flaw  in  it.  This  phrase- 
ography contributes  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  astonishing  brevity  of  his  system.  If  I 
were  hostile  to  every  other  portion  of  his 
manual,  I  would  recommend  all  stenogra- 
phers to  study  it  with  care  for  this  sake 
alone.  No  live,  intelligent  reporter  of  the 
present  day  can  afford  to  remain  ignorant  of 


the  triumphs  of  modem  phraseography,  and 
these  can  nowhere  be  learned  with  ease  and 
dispatch,  except  in  Osgoodby's  publications. 

So  far  as  the  construction  of  reporting  con- 
tractions is  concerned,  I  am  not  yet  prepared 
to  rank  Osgoodby  before  Graham  and 
Marsh.  But  I  think  there  are  now  enough 
well-made  contractions  in  Osgoodby's  man- 
ual to  fairly  equip  a  young  reporter,  and 
these  can  easily  be  supplemented  by  a 
thoughtful  study  of  Graham's  Hand-Book 
and  Reporter's  List,  later  on,  a  sort  of  post* 
graduate  course  which  every  man  who 
intends  to  rise  to  the  head  of  his  profession 
ought  to  take.  There  are  so  many  reasons 
why  students  should  study  Osgoodby,  in 
preference  to  Graham,  that  I  cannot  under- 
take to  enumerate  them  ;  but  brevity  is  not 
one  of  them.  The  chief  one  is  Osgoodby's 
closer  adherence  to  the  four  universal  laws. 

Not  the  least  satisfaction  which  is  awakened 
by  the  examination  of  Osgoodby's  manual 
(of  which  he  has  just  sent  me  a  copy  of  the 
seventh  edition),  is  consequent  on  the  care 
and  elegance  characterizing  his  reading  and 
writing  exercises.  I  have  looked  through 
so  many  manuals,  hoping  for  improvement, 
only  to  be  disheartened  by  the  most  wretched 
kakography,  that  I  am  delighted  to  be  able 
to  place  Osgoodby's  manual  among  those 
which  I  can  conscientiously  lay  before  a 
student  with  the  injunction  to  carefully  imi- 
tate the  forms  set  forth  by  the  master,  in 
order  to  form  his  hand  on  the  best  models 
and  to  build  up  in  himself  a  style  of  writing 
of  which  he  will  never  have  to  repent. 

My  only  excuse  for  writing  to  you.  at  this 
time,  is  my  strong  desire  that  all  stenogra- 
phers shall  carefully  study  Osgooby's  system. 
I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  all  write  it. 
I  believe  they  will  be  amply  repaid  for  the 
study,  even  if  they  do  no  more  than  select 
from  it  such  improvements  as  they  can  digest 
and  assimilate.  In  our  profession,  almost 
above  all  other  professions,  it  is  essential  to 
success  that  a  man  have  a  head  of  his  own  ; 
and  a  man  with  a  head  of  his  own  can  learn 
without  slavish  imitation  and  conserve  his 
digestion  by  mastication  before  deglutition. 
It  would  be  an  ungracious  task  for  me  to 
indicate  to  the  writers  of  other  systems 
wherein  they  are  behind  the  age  ;  and  I 
prefer  that  they  discover  the  matter  for 
themselves  by  a  comparison  of  their  own 
styles  with  Osgoodby's. 


rENOCRAPHER.  i" 

Learn  Shorthand  at   Home. 

WE  expect  in  the  January  number 
of  The  Stenographer  to  open 
a  depariment  for  Ihe  especial  use 
of  those  who  desire  to  lake  up  the  study  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting  at  home. 

We  believe  that  there  are  thousands  who 
would  be  benefited  by  this.     We   ask   our 
present  subscribers  to  see  what  they  can  do 
^^-  for  us  in  procuring  subscribers  among  those 

of  their  young  friends  who  would  probably 
be  interested  in  the  matter. 


Omit  the  Hyphen. 

THE  poem,  "The  Lorelei,"  translated 
from  the  German,  by  John  Watson, 
ichines  which  appeared  in  the  November 

•rways  Stenographer,  on  page  isi,  has  been 
pubiiah  commented  upon  by  many  German  scholars 
Ediiori  as  One  of  the  best  presentations  in  Eneibb 
respon-  (|,g(  (j^g  y^^  |jgg„  ^^de  of  that  beaudlii] 
b1,  «nd  poem.  Unfortunately,  in  the  last  line  of  the  ■■ 
iprov*.  |■Q^J^|,  stanza,  the  sense  is  marred  by  the  in- 
luieo  sertion  of  a  hyphen  between  the  words 
li.as"  "fay"  and  "like,"  thereby  making  a  com- 
pound adjective    apparently   modifying  the 

=;      word  "halo."    By  omitting  the  hyphen,  the 

real  sense  will  at  once  appear.     The  Ste- 
nographer is  under  many  obligations  to  Mr. 
Watson  for  his  kindness  in  the  matter  of 
.PHER      these  litde  German  translations. 
1  that  _ 

[  and  Chnstmas   Tide. 

as  ">«  ^VURING  this  month  we  pass  through 

rfrom  II    ^^^^.    jg^g  ^ept  by    the    Christian 

^  ^'^^  world  in   commemoration  of    the 

when  advent  of  Him  who  taught  "  peace  on  earth 

irticle  and  good  will  to  men."    The  everlasting 

Phila-  Father  revealed  Himself  as  the  Son  of  Man, 
to  reveal  anew  the  glorious  truth  that  man 

i  and  ^as  meant  to  become  the  Son  of  God  by 

done,  bringing  down  to  earth  and  thereon  living 

^<^  ^y  the  heavenly  life.    All  forms  of  creed  and 

T  mil-  ceremonial  worship  are  naught  except  so 

'°   *  far  as  they  help  us  to  put  away  our  inherited 

ill  the  tendency  to  self-love,   and  in  its  place  to 

heart  biing   down   and   establish    the   divine,   the 

to  the  heavenly — the  unselfish  love  of  others.    This 

;r  the  jg  the  essential  diflerence  between  the  celes- 

lestial  tiai  and  the  infernal.     When  we  can  learn, 

intain  honestly,  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  that 
they,  under  similar  circumstances,  should 
do  to  us,  we  have  begun  the  work,  which. 
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started  here,  can  be  carried  forward  forever, 
making:  us  more  and  more  into  the  imag:e 
and  likeness  of  Him  who  was  the  Immanuel, 
'*  God  with  us."  We  believe  that  all  religion 
should  have  relation  to  the  daily  life,  and  to 
every  transaction  of  every  day.  A  mere 
Sunday  religion  has  no  value  whatever. 
When  shall  our  Father's  "kingdom  come 
and  His  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven?*'  Just  so  soon  as  men  act  from 
heavenly  motives  in  everything  they  do. 
And  every  time  we  honestly  try  to  put  away 
the  temptation  to  act  from  the  opposite 
motive  and,  by  the  strength  which  comes 
from  looking  to  Him  who  alone  is  good  in 
Himself,  we  succeed  in  acting  from  an  un- 
selfish motive,  we  help  to  bring  down  and 
establish  this  heavenly  kingdom.  We  can 
do  this  nowhere  so  well  as  in  our  daily 
business  life.  Thoroughness,  honesty,  faith- 
fulness, integrity— these  are  some  of  the 
names  we  give  to  the  kind  of  a  life  we  are 
talking  about.  That  every  reader  of  The 
Stenographer  may  be  blessed  with  a  desire 
to  hear  the  angels  of  the  new  advent  singing 
in  the  darkness,  and  that  the  coming  year 
may  find  a  fuller  realization  of  the  angelic 
message  of  "Peace  and  Goodwill,"  is  the 
sincere  wish  of  the  editor  of  The  Stenogra- 
pher. 


Who  Was  the  Forger. 

ACCORDING  to  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  McMaster,  which  we  print 
just  as  it  was  received,  somebody 
has  been  guilty  of  forgery.  We  have  noth- 
ing further  to  say.  A  man  who  would  do 
such  a  thing  is  beneath  contempt,  and  should, 
if  possible,  be  confined  within  the  walls  of 
the  penitentiary. 

37,  Percy  Street,  Belfast. 

6th,  November,  1894. 

Francis  H.  Hemperley,  Esq., 

Editor  Stenographer. 

Dear  Sir : — It  was  no  small  wonder  to  me 
indeed  to  receive  from  you  a  postcard  dated 
27th  August,  1894,  stating,  among  other 
things,  that  a  letter  purporting Ito  come  from 
me  was  **  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue." 

Judge  of  my  surprise,  further,  when  I  read 
(am  I  dreaming  or  what)  under  the  heading 
"  Letter  from  Mr.  McMaster,"  the  letter  in 
Question  in  your  October  number  and  "  con- 
ndentially "  signed  R.  McMaster,  Editor, 
Shorthand  Temperance  News.  Well,  I  would 
not  express  an  opinion  on  the  writer,  who,  by 


the  way,  ts  totally  unknown  to  me  and  took 
such  responsibility,  to  my  mind,  fur  no  real 
or  definite  purpose,  only  that  I  would  ask 
your  readers  to  look  at  the  analogy  of  the 
dates  of  the  said  letter  and  the  one  following: 
regarding  **  Speed,"  although  I  don't  attach 
any  importance  or  suspicion  in  the  least  to 
this  strange  coincidence. 

Without  complimenting  the  writer  (self- 
imposed  writer — I  beg  pardon)  for  the  beau- 
tiful and  descriptive  words  of  **my"  letter, 
is  there  not  the  appearance  of  a  traitor  in  the 
camp,  leaving  all  jokes  aside.  The  affair  has 
gone  a  little  further,  for  what  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  communications,  in  general, 
I.  ^.,  if  they  are  to  express  the  "real"  writer^s 
views?  None  whatever!  Even  with  this 
explanation,  I  feel,  and  keenly  too,  that  mat- 
ters have  been  made  rediculously  worse  by 
this  reluctant  exposure,  on  my  part,  of  a 
gross  calumny,  by  a  person  who  wanted  to 
make  himself  ** generally  useful"  in  other 
people's  business.  I  must  offer,  therefore, 
some  apology  for  the  misrepresentation  to 
you  as  well,  of  the  quite  and  deliberate  plot- 
ting by  which  my  name  was  attached  to  the 
communication  aforesaid.  It  is  a  trick  that  I 
would  not  play  upon  any  person,  and,  of 
course,  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  contents 
of  the  letter  in  the  light  it  has  been  given  to 
your  readers,  of  the  October  number.  Be- 
lieve me. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Robert  McMastkr. 


Nearly  a  Score  of  Stenographers 

to  Go  Out. 

the  constitutional  amendments  oust 
them  and  other  court  officials  in 

new  YORK  STATE.      A  MATTER  RE- 
quiring the  immediate  at- 
tention of  the  state 
stenographers' 
association. 


WITH  the  abolition  of  the  Superior 
Court  and  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  in  New  York  City,  and  the 
City  Court  of  Brooklyn,  according  to  a  pro- 
vision of  the  constitutional  amendments 
adopted  in  New  York  State,  there  will  be  a 
clean  sweep  of  clerks,  attendants  and  ste- 
nographers in  these  courts.  The  Judges  and 
their  private  secretaries  will  be  the  only 
ones,  says  the  Sun^  to  survive  the  wreck. 

The  Courts  will  stand  as  they  are  till  Janu- 
ary ist,  '96,  after  which  date  the  Supreme 
Court,  into  which  the  other  Courts  will  be 
merged,  will  only  remain.  The  Judges  of 
the  abolished  Courts  become  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  under  the  amendment,  and  serve 
out  the  terms  for  which  they  were  elected , 
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It  an  increased  salary-  The  clerks  and 
DfGceisof  tbe  abolished  Courts  are  to  be 
niirelf  ousted  wirh  the  stenographers,  who 
do  not  bnovr  where  they  will  be  at. 

The  amendment  affects  the  fullowinK 
named  stenographers  in  the  Superior  Court 
ind  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  New  York 
:ily,  who  receive  a  salary  of  fa.Soo  eacli 
XI  aDOum :  James  E.  Munson,  Edwin  N. 
bobbins,  Bertram  L.  Dusenbury,  B.irtholo- 
m«  Moynahan,  Evan  S.  Wehster,  Albert 
i  Cuchran,  Clifton  B.  Bull,  Juhn  Colter, 
ohn  Standfast,  Peter  J.  Loughlin.  Those 
1  the  City  Court  o(  Brooklyn  affected  are  : 
Imolhy  Bigelow,  John  £.  Norcross  and 
enter  H.  Ormsby. 

The  officials  named  are  all  competent  and 
rid  men,  and  if  they  are  to  be  legislated  out 
<f  office  in  this  abrupt  way,  the  State  Ste- 
ojraphers'  Association  of  New  York  State 
hould  be  ready  to  take  some  preventative 
ction,  legislative  or  otherwise.  If  the  State 
LSDciatioa  does  not  or  cannot  do  some- 
iing  of  the  kind  in  this  remarkable  emer- 
ency,  the  writer  has  no  hesitation  in  saying 

Is  a  useless  organization. 

A  few  short  sighted  and  fat  wilted  mem- 
en  of  the  craft  seem  to  think  it  would  be 
[sl  a;  well  for  every  ousted  man  to  make  his 
sn  fight;  that  is,  for  every  man  in  making 
isoRn  struggle  l6  try  and  get  in  and  keep 
b-eryone  else  out. 

We  have  had  quite  enough  of  this  dis- 
linled,  happy-go-lucky-straggling,  fighting- 
i-)'our-own- hook -style.  It  has  engendered 
I  the  past,  petty  enmities,  wretched  bicker- 
igs,  a  cut-throat  style  of  business  among 
ew^raphers,  that  has  created  a  money 
etting  greed  almost  bordering  on  theft  ; 
Hxeover,  no  more  disgusting  sight  can  be 
resented  than  that  of  a  trained  stenographer 
sbiDDing  "  around  looking  for  a  political 
pull"  from  arum-shop  keeper  or  a  politi- 

Let  that  be  ended  at  once  and  for  all  lime. 
lie  Stale  Stenographer's  Association  is  or- 
iniied  to  unite  and  keep  united  the  crafts- 
o.  It  ought  to  be  quite  as  strong  as  the 
rack-Drivers'  Association,  the  Brotherhood 
f  Locomotive  Engineers,  or  any  trade 
)deiy  that  in  an  emergency  can  call  upon 
il  its  members  for  concerted  action  when 
s  most  insignificant  member  has  a  just 
rierance.  The  writer  is  not  an  alarmist, 
mil  may  be  necessary  for  the  State  Organi- 
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zation  to  act.  Should  it  see  fit  to  4ct 
'Promptly,  unitedly,  and  in  a  methodical  way, 
this  matter  can  be  straightened  out  and  the 
responsible  position  of  official  stenographer 
in  a  Court  of  Justice  will  nol  be  smeared 
with  the  mud  of  ward  politics. 

Now  is  the  time.  Let  the  State  Steno- 
graphers' Association  ot  New  York  close 
its  ranks  and  make  an  organized  vigorous 
effort  in  the  direction  indicated,  looking  to 
legislative  enactment  that  will  except  from 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment  these 
competent  officials,  and  its  elToris,  we  are 
convinced,  will  be  crowned  with  success. 
What  that  action  may  be  the  writer  is  not 
prepared  to  slate,  but  he  has  no  doubt  that 
the  assembled  wisdom  of  Ihe  State  Associa- 
tion will  find  a  means  to  serve  the  end. 

United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall. 

John  B.  Carbv. 

The  editorofTHE  Stenographer  heartily 
indorses  Mr.  Carey's  communication,  as 
given  above.  We  understand  that  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  absorbs  the  Superior 
and  the  Common  Pleas  Courts,  there  will  be 
places  which  must  be  filled  by  somebody. 
Why  should  not  the  old,  competent  and 
thoroughly  tried  official  court  stenographers 
be  selected  in  a  dignified  and  respectable 
way,  without  being  obliged  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  the  political  slums  and  back  alleys? 

Our  January  issue  will  be  a  special  holiday 
number.  We  hope  to  present  several  fea- 
tures of  unusual  interest.  We  think  we  can 
fairly  'claim  that  The  STENOGRAPHER  has 
been  holding  up  the  standard  of  good  work 
for  many  months  past,  but  our  desire  is  to  do 
Still  better  and  ever  better,  as  the  years  go  by. 

Mb-  Frank  Harrison,  in  hb  shorthand 
magazine  for  November,  saj^s  :  "The  best 
shorthand  magazine  published  is  Thb  Ste- 
nographer, of  Philadelphia,  and  I  advise 
all  stenographers  to  subscribe  for  it."  With 
his  tremendous  energy,  as  exhibited  in  his 
business  enterprise,  we  certainly  would 
rather  have  Frank  for  us  than  against  us. 
While  we  do  not  agree  with  all  he  says 
niHDUt  typewriter  trusts,  etc.,  still  he  seems 
to  like  us.  Because  we  don't  claim  "lo 
know  it  all  "or  to  have  it  all,  and  we  give 
other  people  a  chance. 
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The  Kamloops  Wawa^  Vol.  3,  No.  11, 
November,  '94,  just  received.  Contains  a 
photograph  of  Very  Rev.  Father  Louis 
SouUier,  Superior  General  of  the  O.  M.  I., 
with  illustrations  of  the  Chinook  method  in 
French  ;  also  the  Royal  Mass  in  plain  chant. 

Wb  have  inquiries  from  writers  of  **  Tachy^ 
graphy,"  who  desire  to  see  that  system  in 
The  Stenographer.  As  we  formerly  had 
the  pleasure  of  the  acquaintance  of  the 
author  of  "  Tachygraphy, "  Rev.  Mr.  Linds- 
ley,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him,  and 
arrange  with  him  to  give  a  photograph  of 
hintself  and  specimen  of  his  system  of  short- 
hand in  the  columns  of  The  Stenogra- 
pher. 


We  entirely  agree  with  the  remarks  of  the 
editor  of  The  National  Stenographer^  that 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  shorthand 
associations  should  not  be  sent  to  the  vari- 
ous magazines,  made  in  duplicate.  We  do 
not  like  to  use  carbon  copies  of  anything. 
If  we  have  the  time,  we  always  try  to  extract 
something,  but  even  that  is  not  satisfactory. 
If  the  secretaries  of  the  shorthand  associa- 
tions will  take  the  trouble  to  write  us  an 
individual  communication,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  give  it  consideration.  Do  not  make  it 
too  long.  A  little  to  the  point,  and  read,  is 
worth  more  to  you  than  a  long,  spun- out 
article  which  degenerates  into  proziness  and 
tediousness,  and  is  therefore  not  read  at  all. 

The  National  Stenographer ^  for  Novem- 
ber, takes  up  and  considers  with  energy  and 
intelligence,  several  important  questions, 
prominent  among  which  is  the  ''Apathy  of 
Stenographers  ** — their  general  unwilling- 
ness to  support  their  journals,  to  patronize 
those  who  are  trying  to  help  them,  etc.  But 
the  same  condition  of  things  exists  in 
the  other  professions.  How  few  lawyers 
subscribe  for  the  law  journals  !  How  few 
doctors  take  the  leading  medical  journals  ! 
And  even  among  the  clergy  a  very  large 
proportion  only  receive  those  publications 
which  are  sent  to'  them  without  charge. 
The  trouble  seems  to  be  inherent  in  human 
nature.  When  we  get  away  from  the  special 
training  of  the  school  and  into  active  field  of 
work,  we  think  we  know  it  all. 

Brother  Rush,  keep  at  them,  and  if  you 
can  break  through  their  lethargy  you  will 
have  done  a  good  work. 


Worth  Considering;. 

The  saving  in  the  use  of  letters  in  both 
type  and  script  by  spelling  with  the  Cen- 
tury Dictionary  amendments  alone  is  six  per 
cent.  On  the  Anglo-American  plan  and  the 
Philological,  both  of  which,  tho  fonetic  thru- 
out,  admit  the  use  digrafs,  ten  per  cent,  is 
gaind.  The  use  of  a  **singl  letter  for  a  sound  " 
alfabet  would  save  at  least  twenty  per  cent. 
But  even  six  per  cent,  is  not  so  small  a  sav- 
ing as  to  be  **sniflat"  by  business  peopl 
whether  that  saving  is  in  script,  type-writing 
or  type-setting  ;  and  the  cost  of  one  page  or 
colum  in  every  seven  saved  on  each  book 
and  journal  and  newspaper  publisht,  is  sum- 
thing  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  persons 
who  ar  interested  in  types  and  paper  ;  not 
to  speak  of  the  labor  involved  in  script  and 
typewriting  work. 


Our  Western  friend,  S.  H.  Snow,  editor 
of  The  Western  Stenographer,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  speaks  a  kindly  word  for  The  Stenog- 
rapher in  his  October  number.  At  some 
future  time  we  will  speak  more  fully  of  this 
very  bright  Western  shorthand  journal. 

Mr.  Bates  Torrey's  Practical  Shorthand 
has  been  tested  for  a  year  in  a  most  success- 
ful shorthand  school  in  New  England,  and 
though  never  advertised  very  much  has 
already  been  introduced  in  the  public  schools 
of  Clinton,  Mass.,  and  Flemington,  N.  J- 
It  is  a  book  made  to  help  teachers  and 
schools  as  much  as  the  struggling  learner. 

The  Southern  Stenographer  for  October 
contains  a  timely  and  leading  article  upon  the 
importance  of  proper  preparation  for  the 
study  of  shorthand  and  typewriting.  So  many 
are  misled  by  misrepresentations.  Out  of 
the  hundreds  who  graduate,  only  the  scores 
can  possibly  succeed.  Whose  fault  is  it  ? 
Of  course  teachers  cannot  guarantee  success, 
but  what  would  be  thought  of  a  medical 
school  which  admitted  students  without  ex- 
amination  and  graduated  physicians  in  six 
months  or  a  year.  They  could  get  thousands 
of  students  who  would  pay  their  money,  but 
what  kind  of  physicians  would  they  be? 
The  law  steps  in  and  says  they  cannot  prac- 
tice because  they  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
examination.  Why  should  shorthand  stu- 
dents be  allowed  to  undertake  work  which 
they  are  entirely  incompetent  to  do  ?  Again, 
whose  fault  is  it? 
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money,  but  they  look  vastly  better,  and 
really  give  the  machine  more  character  than 
did  the  low-posted  table,  which  might  other- 
wise be  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  chil- 
dren's play-room. 


* 


Incompetent  Writers.  A  typewritten 
letter  abounding  in  errors  of  spelling,  mis- 
placed punctuation  and  capitalization  is  evi- 
dence of  either  a  penurious  employer,  or 
one  whose  business  cannot  afford  a  well- 
paid  amanuensis.  So  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
employment  of  incompetent  graduates  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting  is  advisable  for 
any  consideration.  With  the  proper  founda- 
tion of  intelligence  to  build  upon,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting  brings  an  accomplishment 
that  is  sure  to  be  beneficial,  but  a  great  deal 
of  more  or  less  valuable  time  and  money  is 
thrown  away  in  the  learning  by  those  who 
should  be  told  in  advance  that  no  possible 
benefit  can  come  to  them. — Kansas  Cify  Star, 


«      « 


Our  Bound  Volumes.  Through,  the 
kindness  of  the  Stenographer  Company  we 
have  been  enabled  to  send  on  our  loose 
numbers  of  this  magazine,  and  to  receive  in 
place  thereof  five  nicely  bound  volumes. 
Ever  since  we  have  been  as  delighted  as  a 
child  with  a  new  toy.  The  matter  seems 
new,  and  every  now  and  then  we  absently 
reach  out  for  the  books,  gravitate  to  an  easy 
seat,  and  lose  ourselves  for  an  hour  or 
more.  We  doubt  if  any  stenographic  jour- 
nal can  reveal  more  {sui  generis)  of  absorb- 
ing interest  within  its  covers — no  clap- trap 
padding,  but  real  stenographic  inspiration, 
kept  alive  by  such  notables  as  W.  W. 
Osgoodby,  David  Wolfe  Brown,  James 
Edmunds,  John  Watson,  Messrs.  Thome, 
Hill,  and  a  host  of  others.  But  where  is  Mr. 
Watson  lately  ?  We  believe  we  have  never 
thanked  him  for  naming  us  alongside  of 
iEsop  in  that  ridiculous  way — perhaps  for 
the  reason  it  might  elicit  a  less  gratifying 
reference,  such  being  the  candor  of  his  pro- 
lific pen.  And  is  Mr.  Brown  so  engaged 
with  his  forthcoming  book  that  he  will  not 
look  this  way?  A  few  of  us  in  the  book 
business  dread  (?)  the  appearance  of  that 
work,  because  the  unsettled  condition  of 
things  stenographic,  in  this  country,  makes 
the  latest  comer  the  best  fellow.    And  Mr. 


Edmunds  surely  cannot  remain  long  silent, 
with  all  that  wealth  of  shorthand  lore  at  bis 
command  ! 

Reflecting  upon  the  excellence  of  past 
volumes,  we  cannot  forbear  remarking  that 
our  worthy  editor-in-chief  has  before  him  a 
bit  of  effort,  to  make  the  future  surpass  the 
high  standing  of  the  past.  We  recommend 
every  subscriber  to  have  his  numbers  bound, 
for  thereby  will  he  focus  the  now  scattering 
rays  of  interest  and  instruction,  and  there- 
after will  he  treasure  The  Stenographer 
tenfold. 


Th¥,  comparative  value  of  the  hands  and 
fingers,  as  fixed  in  the  scale  of  the  Miners* 
Unions  and  Miners*  Insurance  Companies  in 
Germany,  is  as  follows  :  The  loss  of  both 
hands  is  reckoned  as  a  depreciation  in  work- 
ing capacity  of  loo  per  cent.  ;  of  the  right 
hand  70  to  80  per  cent.,  varying  with  occupa- 
tion ;  left  hand  60  to  70  per  cent.  ;  thumbs  20 
to  30  per  cent.  ;  right  forefinger]  14  to  18 
per  cent.  ;  left  forefinger y  8  to  13.5  percent.  ; 
third  finger^  least  in  value,  7  to  9  per  cent.  ; 
■  little  finger,  9  to  12  per  cent. 


« 
«      * 


The  following  is  as  transparent  as  it  is 
explanatory : 

Dear  Mr.  Editor  :  I  generally  try  to 
read  the  Typewriting  Department,  but  often 
nowadays  do  not  find  it  so  very  interesting. 
Why  don't  you  tell  us  more  about  the  differ- 
ent machines  as  they  appear,  and  present 
pungent  paragraphs  pertainine  to  the  all- 
finger  method  such  as  you  used  to  ? 

Now  you  work  in  all  sorts  of  stuff.  Punctu- 
ation, for  example — why,  I  hate  punctuation  ; 
and  as  for  grammar,  why  was  Lindley  Mur- 
ray ever  born  ? 

Pardon  me  for  being  so  outspoken,  but 
the  rest  of  The  Stenographer  seems  to  be 
improving,  but  you — well,  I  don't  want  to 
hurt  your  feelings,  so  stop  here. 

Your  friend, 

Maggie  Zien. 

Phew  !  what  a  little  spitfire.  But  Mag^g^e 
evidently  feels  better  now,  and  it  may  do 
Mr.  Editor  some  good.  It  certainly  has  not 
riled  him  very  much. 

Why,  my  dear  Maggie,  we've  been  criti- 
cised steadily  and  without  interruption  since 
about  1885,  when  we  first  ventured  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  regarding  this  business. 
First,  Howard  stepped  upon  us  because  we 
presumed  to  publish  a  teacher's  aid  to  his 
Mapual ;    but  we  taught  shorthand  better 
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ni,  and  ever  since.    You  cannot  make 

(ward  believe  it ;  and  we  don't  want  to, 
a  matter  of  sudden  conversion,  but  let 
Tieiamine  Day's  Manual,  and  Dement  s, 
d  the  last  editions  of  Isaac  Pitman  and 
tram,  and  see  if  the  teachings  of  our 
It  PLAN  of  1886  are  not  reproduced, 
en  Mr.  Longley — who  never  takes  um- 
igt  at  anything — has  feebly  criticised  us 
cause  we  issued  "  Practical  Typewriting," 
d  w  cut  in  on  the  sales  of  his  wife's 

4s  to  this  department — we  want  to  ask 
0,  topefully,  Maggie,  if  you  aspire  to  run 
s department  ?  Are  you  prejudiced,  like 
tht  otiier  critics  above  named?  (And 
lin— did  K.  C.  H.  give  you  permission  to 
f  "pungent  paragraphs  pertaining?") 
al  being  settled  to  our  satisfaction,  we 
11  make  a  confession. 

Il  is  getting  to  be  plaguey  "hard  sled- 
ij"  to  write  anything  new  about  type- 
iting,  after  conducting  this  department  for 
uly  fouryeiirs.  Your  womanly  instincts 
re  rightly  interpreted  our  struggles.  Type- 
iting  is  not  an  immense  subject,  and  pau- 
f  of  material  may  account  for  some 
mcomings.  mayn't  it,  Maggie?  Forgive 
if  we  occasion.-illy  make  random  excur- 
0;  out  into  the  field  of  subjects,  studies 
il  discuswons  aUied  to  typewriting. 
^d  about  the  machines.  The  fact  is  tlie 
litis  won't  give  us  any  facts  to  speak  of 
If  machine,  at  least,  is  hurt  because  we 

in't  make  this  ii department  solely, 

'most  of  (he  others  would  probably  help 
iftheycould;  am  inclined  to  think  their 
II  of  inspiration  is  getting  as  dry  as 
'ma.  As  for  the  p. p. p.  about  the  ali- 
en method,  as  an  issue  that  is  dead ;  it 
«  not  need  missionary  work  of  defense. 
It  (hild  is  now  walking  alone,  and  is 
iiing  to  be  a  big  boy.  (.Mr.  L.  may  arise 
d  say  "big  girl,"  but  we  do  not  care.) 
iLMae^ie,  you  should  take  more  kindly 
punclualion,  and  don't  ever  dare  to  visit 
«toii  continuing  to  regard  Mr.  Murray  as 
nsiid!  The  Back  Bay  would  not  wel' 
■leyou  on  account  of  that  alone,  to  say 
thing  of  your  engaging  frankness.  How- 
«,  call  in  at  Comer's,  and  the  writer  will 
«tyou  cordially,  for  you  have  done  this 
partoient  a  kindness. 


Aproposof  grammar  and  punctuation,  we 
^i  Dot  have  replied  to  Maggie  Zien  so 
V^  had  we  possessed  the  following 


record  of  scholarship  made  in  a  district 
closely  adjoining  the  Hub.  It  appears  that 
the  victim  is  a  young  man  tweniy-four  years 
of  age,  who  has  passed  through  (we  speak 
advisedly)  the  grammar  school  of  his  native 
town,  and  suffered  about  a  year  of  instruction 
at  the  high  school. 

His  present  teacher  of  English  gave  out  to 
the  class  the  following  words  . 

Complement,  stationary,  precede,  teem, 
their,  lightening,  past,  passed,  council,  canon, 
coarse,  seen,  done,  capacity,  between,  _ 
among,  enclosing  respectively,  respectfully. 
— the  request  being  that  sentences  be  pre- 
pared containing  one  or  more  of  these  words 
in  an  appropriate  setting  of  sense  and  ar- 
rangement.   This  student's  sentences  were : 

The  complement  received  were  very  nice. 

The  enginen  is  stationary. 

They  percede  to  head  them  off. 

Thear  the  lightening  flashed  down  terrible 
and  the  rain  teem  right  down. 

The  council  called  meeting  and  passed 
through  the  ci 


The  coarse  si 
ble. 


n  between  them  w 


ing  yoi 


t  letlel 


who  thould  me  so. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Thier  respectively  were  very  nicely. 

Here  is  a  pretty  how-to-do  !  Review  sen- 
tence number  Ave,  and  imagine  that  council 
at  the  canon's  mouth  1  Picture  the  "  coarse 
seen  "  of  this  boys's  imagination  upion  any 
stage  of  purely  intellectual  efibrt ! 

But  let  not  the  reader  think  for  a  moment 
we  are  ridiculing  the  writer  of  these  pathetic 
sentences  so-called.  No,  truly  no,  but  the 
schools  where  he  was  taught  so  to  write.  It 
may  be  true  that  every  favorable  circum- 
stance was  absent  in  this  particular  case,  and 
no  school  system  or  school  teacher  could 
possibly  have  directed  to  a  better  result ;  yet 
with  all  those  years,  and  all  that  schooling 
the  reasonable  expectation  would  be  a  better 
showing.  We  present  it  as  a  fearful  example 
of  what  should  not  be,  hoping  the  author  of 
this  piece  of  writing  will  never  see  it  here, 
and  again  and  again  declaring  that  it  is  his 
environment  we  ridicule,  and  not  the  indi- 
vidual. 

We  have  lately  had  visits  by  the  teachers 
of  shorthand  and  typeivriting  froin  the  pub-  ■ 
licschools  of  Clinton,  Mass.,  Hyde  Park  and 
Lynn,  who  came  in  to  see  how  we  teach 
these  subjects  at  Combk's  Commercial  Col- 
lege. We  cannot  leel  otherwise  than  pleased 
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by  this  notice ;  for  especially  are  such  visitors 
welcome  because  we  have  our  own  way  of 
teaching,  employ  our  own  textbook  of  Gra- 
ham shorthand,  and  are  always  ready  to  ex- 
hibit our  methods.  These  teachers  represent 
a  following  of  about  150  students  in  shorthand 
which  is  significant  as  showing  how  this 
practical  art  is  invading  the  public  schools. 
We  believe  it  is  a  wise  movement,  for  in  the 
judgment  of  many  the  introduction  of  type- 
writing in  the  public  schools  is  proving  a  val- 
uable aid  to  the  study  of  English,  and  as  an 
accessory  to  grammatical  studies,  composi- 
tion, rhetoric,  and  even  spelling,  the  writing 
machine  can  be  made  a  strong  influence  in 
the  curriculum  of  studies,  while  a  limited 
course  of  shorthand  there  can  be  made  pro- 
ductive of  tangible  results,  in  the  bearing  it 
can  be  made  to  have  upon  the  study  of 

English.  Considered  as  an  incentive  to  mak- 
ing the  scholar  self-critical  in  his  language 

lessons,  shorthand  may  be  regarded  of  real 

« 


value  when  studied  even  for  a  short  time 
each  day  in  the  common  schools. 

We  notice  that  the  Stenographer  Company 
is  prepared  to  furnish  the  new  edition  of 
Practical  Typewriting.  This  arrangement 
has  nothing  to  do  with  us,  but  is  a  matter  of 
business  between  them  and  the  publisher  of 
that  book,  and  probably  made  because  the 
work  is  a  good  seller.  But  one  thing  we 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  namely,  that  the  new  edition  deals 
with  Touch  writing  more  definitely,  and  pre- 
sents an  interesting  diagram  in  that  connec- 
tion. Next  month  we  hope  to  begin  this 
department  with  an  article  for  those  inter- 
ested in  Touch  writing,  and  will  compare  my 
method  with  some  of  those  that  have  been 
published  since.  In  the  meantime  we  hope 
every  subscriber  will  take  pains  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  new  edition. 


The  reader  having  noticed  earlier  in  this  department  where  English  has  been  reck- 
lessly handled  by  a  young  man  who  did  not  know  any  better,  we  call  your  attention  now  to 
a  case  where  the  writer  did  know  better,  but  still  used  language  in  a  manner  not  wholly 
defensible  : 


About  five  years  ago  Mr.  Comer,  in  a 
circular,  in  fact,  one  or  two  circulars,  used 
this  language : 

"  Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  months  of  October  and 
November  are  the  very  best  in  which  to 
commence  a  commercial  course  of  study. 
If  you  begin  during  these  months,  you  will, 
in  all  probability  be  prepared  to  take  a  posi- 
tion in  the  spring,  which,  next  to  the  new 
year,  is  the  most  favorable  time  to  find  em- 
ployment. 

*'  The  business  outlook  is  improving,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty in  assisting  you  to  a  eood  paying 
position  when  you  are  prepared  for  one. 

**  If  you  have  a  fair  common-school  educa- 
tion, and  are  willing  to  apply  yourself  closely 
to  your  studies,  in  six  months  we  can  give 
you  a  grand  practical  education,  and  put  you 
in  a  way  to  earning  you  own  living. 

'*A  six  months  course  here,  exclusive  of 
board,  will  cost  you  an  even  $100.00.  How 
could  you  invest  your  time  and  money  to 
better  advantage?  If  you  have  health  for 
ten  years,  your  investment  will  surely  pay 
you  a  thousand  per  cent.  *  *  * 
*       *       *       etc.,        *       etc.,        *       * 


We  have  just  seen  a  circular  from  the 
Eastman  National  Business  College,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  dated  1894,  in  which 
we  read  the  following  : 

"Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  months  of  November  and 
December  are  the  very  best  to  commence 
our  course  of  study.  If  you  begin  during 
these  months  you  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
prepared  to  take  a  position  in  the  spring, 
which,  next  to  the  new  year,  is  the  very  best 
time  to  find  employment. 

"  The  business  outlook  for  the  coming  year 
is  very  promising,  and  I  feel  sure  that  there 
will  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  assisting  you 
to  a  good  paying  position  as  soon  as  you 
can  be  made  competent  to  fill  one. 

*'  If  you  have  fair,  common  schooling,  and 
are  willing  to  apply  yourself  closely  to  your 
studies,  in  from  three  to  six  months'  time  we 
can  give  you  a  good  practical  education, 
and  put  you  in  the  way  of  earning  your  own 
living. 

**  A  three  months*  course  here,  including 
board,  books  and  stationery,  will  cost  you 
an  even  |ioo.  How  can  you  invest  your 
time  and  money  to  better  advantage?  If 
you  have  your  health  for  ten  years,  your 
mvestment  will  surely  pay  you  from  100  to 


1,000  per  cent,  per  annum,    *        »        » 

We  are  sorry  to  resort  to  the  "deadly"  parallel  column  in  order  to  cite  a  fact,  or 
impress  a  lesson.  In  the  school-room  we  are  ever  zealous  to  convince  the  student  that 
doing  his  own  work,  even  at  the  expense  of  much  thought  and  weary  labor,  will  conduce  to 
the  most  practical — and  in  every  sense  the  best  results.  These  are  the  ethics  of  the 
school-room.  There  are  likewise  ethics  of  business,  and  the  commercial  college  should, 
before  all,  represent  the  best  teachings,  in  this  respect.  Bates  Torrey. 
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,  not  to  converse  among  themselves  on  any 
subject  connected  with  the  trial,  or  to  form 
or  express  an  opinion  thereon  until  the  cause 
is  finally  submitted  to  them."  In  the  case 
of  7^/ie  People  against  Draper,  the  trial  court 
omitted  to  comply  with  this  section.  The 
Supreme  Court  held,  on  appeal,  that  the 
omission  being  the  result  of  mere  inadvert- 
ance,  not  shown  to  have  worked  harm  to 
the  defendant,  did  not  furnish  sufficient  cause 
for  setting  the  verdict  aside. 

This  case  is  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  of  stenographers  to  the 
necessity  of  showing  on  the  record  whether 
the  court  complied  with  this  section,  as  con- 
ditions might  exist  when  the  omission  might 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  a  defendant  on  trial 
for  crime.  Some  stenographers  pay  no 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  acquit  them- 
selves of  responsibility  by  relying  upon  the 
well-known  rule  that  a  judicial  officer  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  done  his  duty  ;  and  hence,  if 
the  record  i ;  silent,  and  it  cannot  be  shown 
affirmatively  that  the  court  failed  to  admon- 
ish the  jury,  the  result  is  just  as  good  as  if 
the  admonition  had  been  given  and  noted  in 
the  record.  It*s  not  juSt,  however,  to  de- 
fendants. 


''Four  R's.*' 

Miss  Florence  Hillman,  of  169  Richmond 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  whom  I  assume  to 
be  a  stenographer,  makes  the  following 
inquiry  upon  one  of  '*  Uncle  Sam*s"  postal 
cards:  "In  reading  your  book,  'Court 
Reporting,'  you  use  the  expression  'be 
versed  in  four  R's  of  knowledge.'  Will 
you  kindly  inform  me  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  four  R's  ?  Have  not  been  able  to  find  it 
any  place.     Know  three,  but  not  the  fourth.*' 

Answer.  The  fourth  R.,  possibly  un- 
known to  Cincinnatians,  is  Reason  !  But, 
seriously,  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  author  of 
Practical  Court  Reporting  to  use  the  word 
four  in  the  connection  quoted.  There  are 
but  three  R's  of  knowledge,  as  my  corres- 
pondent states.  If  anyone  can  inventory  the 
fourth,  please  do  so  for  the  benefit  of  Miss 
H.  and  myself. 

»      * 

Mr.  David  F.  Sweetland,  stenographer, 

of   Pierre,   South    Dakota,  desires   me  to 

announce  that  he  has  a  large  quantity  of 

advance  sheets  of  law  reports,  issued   by 


West  Publishing  Co.,  which  he  will  sell  for 
five  cents  each,  or  three  for  ten  cents. 
These  are  the  same  reports  so  highly  recom- 
mended for  dictation  practice  by  Mr.  Craig, 
pp.  166  and  167  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Stenographer. 


« 
»      ♦ 


Medicine. 

I  RECEIVE  and  answer  many  letters  from 
stenographers  all  over  the  United  States. 
In  that  way  all  sorts  of  questions  are  pro- 
pounded to  me,  from  "What  is  the  best 
book  published  on  this  or  that  subject,'*  to 
"What  system  of  shorthand  do  you  use?" 
These  I  cheerfully  answer  (when  postage  is 
sent)  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Perhaps  my 
replies  do  not  always  give  satisfaction. 
They  certainly  have  the  merit  of  sincerity. 
The  strangest  bit  of  advice  requested  was  by 
a  bright  young  stenographer  in  one  of  the 
southern  States.  He  wrote,  in  substance, 
that  he  had  been  doing  amanuensis  work 
for  about  four  years  ;  found  no  trouble  in 
responding  easily  to  the  greatest  demand 
made  upon  his  stenographic  skill  in  dicta- 
tion work  ;  was  never  at  a  loss  to  remember 
and  readily  use  the  correct  form  and  outline 
for  words  as  they  came  along ;  but,  that 
when  he  attempted  speech  reporting  he 
experienced  an  abnormal  and  inexplicable 
loss  of  speed.  Upon  this  statement  of  facts, 
he  asked  for  a  diagnosis  of  his  case,  and  for 
a  prescription  for  his  disease.  I  concluded 
that  my  southern  friend  was  afflicted  with 
fear  and  lack  of  assurance,  when  attempting: 
to  report  in  public,  making  due  allowance 
for  difference  in  subject-matter  dictated  and 
that  reported.  I  venture  to  say  few  ste- 
nographers have  not  observed  in  their  early 
experience  a  similar  condition.  It  would 
seem  that  not  only  must  one  have  the  capa- 
bility, but  there  must  exist  the  consciousness 
of  it,  or  almost  total  unconsciousness  of  self. 
The  effect  of  either  mental  condition  upon 
the  act  of  comprehending  and  the  facility  of 
stenographing  spoken  language  is  about  the 
same.  So  that  I  prescribed,  as  a  remedy, 
that  this  southern  gentleman  should  never 
fail  to  improve  every  opportunity  to  report 
in  public,  securing  as  conspicuous  position 
as  possible — in  the  church,  the  lecture  hall 
and  the  court  room.  The  same  medicine 
may  be  safely  administered  to  all  inexperi- 
enced shorthanders. 
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Good  Law  from   South  Dakota. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  South  Dakota  has 
just  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  Under- 
wood versui  Lawrence  County,  reported  in 
Vol. 60,  "Northwest  Reporter,"  page  147, 
in  which  it  construes  the  stenographic  law 
of  that  State  respecting  the  compensation 
and  dulies  of  official  court  stenographers. 
Tliejadge  who  wrote  the  opinion  shows  the 
most  intelligent  conception  of  law  sienoRra- 
phers  and  the  peculiar  character  of  their 
arduous  duties  that  has  yet  emanated  from 
bench  or  bar.  By  the  dissemination  of  these 
icnirate  views,  through  The  Stenogra- 
pher, among  the  Judges  and  lawyers  of  the 
;x>ijntTy,  by  (he  united  action  of  stenogra- 
phers. M  I  have  suggested  elsewhere  in  this 
ssue,  incalculable  good  may  be  derived  by 
he  stenographic  profession.     This,  in  part, 

"A  stenographer  duly  appointed  by  a. 
Muit  Jfidge,  under  section  481.  Comp. 
Las'S,  may  be  required  by  such  Judge  to 
iltend  court  regularly  held  by  such  a  Judge 
n  a  circuit  other  than  his  own,  whenever  m 
us  judgment  public  interests  so  demand. 
Wm  so  attending  and  acting  under  the 
iirectioD  of  such  Judge,  he  is  *  *  •  en- 
itled  to  mileage.  •  •  •  Ever  since  its 
ussage,  the  district  Judges  of  the  territory 
ind  the  circuit  Judges  of  the  Slale  have  con- 
lanlly  constrtied  this  law  as  allowing  each 
udge,  when  in  his  judgment  the  expedition 
ir satisfactory  administration  of  public  busi- 
ins  would  be  advanced  thereby,  to  take 
nih  him  the  stenographer  whom  he  has 
ppointed,  wherever  he  was  required  to 
old  court.  •  •  •  The  law  nowhere  for- 
ids  it,  and  there  are  many  considerations 
gunding  in  fairness  to  the  Judge,  as  a  trial 
Dun.  safety  to  litigants,  and  consequently  of 
ublicgood,  that  go  to  support  it. 

"Whenever  a  tnal  Judge  is  called  upon  to 
Htle  a  bill  of  exceptions,  he  must  rely 
ugelyupon  the  correctness  of  the  stenogra- 
ber's  notes.  Judges  are  men,  and,  like 
thets,  have  individual  peculiarities  of 
wught,  expression,  and  habits  of  business, 
lie  better  the  stenographer  is  acquainted 
nth  these,  the  more  expeditious  and  accu- 
itewillbehis  work,  and  the  more  readily 
3bere!ied  upon.  The  practice  is  general 
<i»  fur  the  stenographer  lo  lake  down,  and 
bjs  preserve,    tlie  char^  of  the   Judge. 


Thb  b  an  important  duty,  and  in  justice  to 
the  Judge,  as  well  as  to  the  litigants,  the 
very  words  of  the  Judge  must  be  caught  and 
written  with  extreme  fidelity.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  can  be  done  more  correctly  and 
expeditiously  if  the  slenogr.ipher  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  manner,  form,  and  rapidity 
of  expression  of  the  Judge,  and  more  safely 
and  satisfactorily  by  the  Judge,  if  he  knows 
just  how  far  he  may  depend  upon  the  skill 
and  speed  of  the  stenographer.  «  •  • 
These  considerations  may  not  seem  very 
important,  and  they  could  not  be  held  to 
justify  a  construction  of  the  law  inconsistent 
with  its  terms  ;  but  they  are  facts,  and  con- 
sequently so  obvious  that  they  may  property 
be  considered  as  in  the  coniemplalion  of  the 
legislature  in  llie  making  of  this  law,  and  so 
taken  into  account  in  our  effort  to  ascertain 
what  may  and  may  not  he  done  under  the 

The  Ubiquitous  Sfetiographer. 

"What  is  man?    A  foolish  baby; 

Vainly  strives,  and  tiijhts,  and  frets: 
Demanding  all,  deservinfi  nothing, 
One  small  grave  is  all  he  gets." 

—  Carlyle:  Cut  Honii. 

W.  N.  BiKD,  is  stenographer  for  John 
Lewis  Childs.  seedsman,  at  Floral  Park, 
N.  V.  He  is  looking  forward  to  court  re- 
porting. 

The  Superior  Court,  of  New  York  city,  at 
special  term,  in  the  case  of  AVn^  vs.  Mumer 
(reported  in  30  New  York  Supplement,  347) 
recently  decided  that  where  the  stenogra- 
pher's minutes  are  required  by  the  court  in 
reaching  a  decision,  an  order  directing  each 
party  to  pay  half  the  expense,  as  provided 
by  the  stilute,  may  be  made  al  the  trial  or 
at  any  time  thereafter. 

DtJKlNGthe  recent  gubernatorial  campaign 
in  New  York,  Senator  Hill  was  constantly 
accompanied  by  his  private  secretary,  whicli 
was  duly  chronicled  in  the  public  prints. 
Naturally,  the  prominence  thus  given  to  this 
clerical  assistant  excited  interest  in  his  per- 
sonality and  history.  It  seems  tliat  his  nam>^ 
is  Luckelt :    that  he  is  tall,  thin  and  good- 


looking  and  n 
yeiirs  ago  he  \ 

nent  job. 


r,  ahhough 
iis  stenographer  at  Washing- 
'n  paper.  He  did  some  work 
,  and  the  result  was  a  perma- 
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Stenographer  Claude  Curtiss,  is  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Blodgett,  Cummer  & 
Diggins,  manufacturers  of  lumber,  etc., 
Cadillac,  Michigan.  He  says,  in  a  recent 
communication:  ** Having  had  a  taste  of 
court  reporting,  it  is  my  aim  to  get  prepared 
for  a  larger  mouthful." 

Upon  complaint  of  A.  D.  Gibbs,  of  Beaver 
City,  Neb.,  who  until  recently  held  the  posi- 
tion of  court  reporter  of  the  fourteenth  judi- 
cial district  of  that  State,  Judge  D.  T.  Weltz. 
of  that  district,  has  been  arrested,  charged 
with  bribery  Stenographer  Gibbs  was  dis- 
charged not  long  ago  by  Judge  Weltz. 

Daniel  T.  Hinsdale,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
is  the  official  stenographer  of  the  Monmouth 
County  Orphans'  Court.  I  notice  that  he 
was  recently  called  upon  to  testify  to  the 
taking  of  shorthand  notes,  in  a  case,  and  to 
prove  that  upon  the  trial  of  that  case  a 
witness  gave  certain  testimony.  The  witness 
was  a  lady  Who  had  been  married  but  five 
times. 

A  Michigan  law,  enacted  in  1887,  em- 
powered the  Governor,  on  nomination  of 
the  Judge,  to  appoint  a  court  stenographer 
for  the  Superior  Court  of  Grand  Rapids  and 
for  the  19th,  2oth  and  27th  circuits,  at  salaries 
aggregating  |5,7oo.  Stenographer  C.  H. 
Bender,  of  Grand  Rapids,  was  appointed. 
It  is  claimed  that  Mr.  Bender  sub-lets  this 
reporting  at  a  big  annual  profit,  and  there  is 
a  movement  on  foot  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  law.  Attorneys  allege  that  this  ar- 
rangement prevents  them  keeping  stenogra- 
phers in  the  towns  of  the  outside  circuits. 

The  Lawyers'  Club,  of  Chicago,  demand 
reform  in  what  they  term  the  "archaic 
methods"  of  reporting  in  Illinois  courts. 
The  lawyers  want  the  Illinois  Legislature  to 
appropriate  money  to  pay  a  staff  of  stenogra- 
phers and  typewriters  for  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  following  cogent  reasons,  therefore,  are 
set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  a  resolution 
passed  by  them  : 

**  IVhereaSy  The  only  difference  between 
the  facilities  now  afforded  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  and  those  of  half  a  century 
ago,  when  General  James  Shields,  Lyman 
Trumbull,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  other 
warriors,  jurists,  and  statesmen  adorned  the 
bench,  is  that  then  they  were  provided  with 
quills  and  now  steel  pens  ;  and, 

]VhereaSt  A  thousand  times  more  work  is 
now  transacted  by  that  court,  involving  bil- 
lions more  of  dollars,  which  involves  ruinous 


delay  to  litigants,  which,  with  the  present 
means  at  the  command  of  said  court,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  ;  and. 

Whereas,  Tens  of  thousands  of  stenogra- 
phers and  typewriters  are  now  employed  in 
nearly  every  line  of  business  in  this  State, 
and  are  nowhere  more  necessary  than  as  aids 
to  our  Supreme  Judges." 

Stenographer  J.  D.  Strachan,  of  Brazil, 
Ind.,  will  please  accept  my  thanks  for  news- 
paper items  lately  received.  Thanks,  Brother 
McLoughlin,  I  should  have  made  personal  ac- 
knowledgment had  I  not  been  **  crowded  " 
for  time. 

The  Missouri  Supreme  Court  lately  had 
before  it  the  case  of  State  vs,  Wofford  (re- 
ported in  25  S.  W.  Rep.,  851)  in  which  the 
duties  of  stenographers  in  the  criminal  courts 
of  the  counties  of  that  State,  and  particu- 
larly of  Jackson  County,  were  discussed. 
The  statute, of  that  State  provides  that  in 
counties  that  now  have,  or  may  hereafter 
have,  a  population  of  more  than  100,000  and 
less  than  350,000  inhabitants,  the  Judges  of 
the  circuit  courts  shall  appoint  official  ste- 
nographers for  each  court  or  division  of  said 
circuit  court.  It  also  specifies  his  qualifica- 
tions, the  length  of  his  term,  and  provides 
for  his  removal.  His  duties  are  to  attend 
the  court,  take  correct  stenographic  notes 
of  all  evidence  and  rulings,  and  preserve 
the  same  for  future  use  or  reference,  and  to 
furnish  to  any  person  a  transcript  of  such 
evidence  or  oral  proceedings,  upon  the  pay- 
ment to  him  of  the  fee  hereinafter  provided. 
He  is  allowed  ten  dollars  a  day,  and  fifteen 
cents  per  folio  of  100  words  for  each  trans- 
cript furnished  ;  and,  if  the  Judge  orders  a 
transcript  for  his  own  use,  the  stenographer's 
fees  are  taxed  as  other  costs  in  the  case.  It 
is  provided  that  in  criminal  cases  when  an 
appeal  is  taken  or  writ  of  error  obtained  by 
the  defendant,  and  it  shall  appear  that  he  is 
unable  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  transcript,  the 
court  shall  order  the  same  to  be  furnished, 
and  the  stenographer's  fees  taxed  against 
the  State  or  county,  as  may  appear  proper, 
and  in  such  cases  the  stenographer  is  re- 
quired to  furnish  two  copies,  for  one  of 
which  he  receives  compensation,  and  for  the 
other  nothing. 

The  Appellate  Court,  of  Indiana,  in  Ar- 
cana Gas  Co,  vs.  Moore  (36  N.  E.  Rep.,  46), 
has  decided  that  an  action  by  a  court  ste- 
nographer, an  account,  filed  as  an  exhibit  to 
the  complaint,  for  a  certain  number  of  folios 
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mscript  ofa  record,  at  ten  cents  per 
not  an  account  for  goods  sold  and 
d,  but  for  services  rendered.  That 
stenographer,  who  is  requested  by 
mey  for  the  unsuccessful  party  to 
a  transcript  of  the  record  within 
lys,  is  not  bound  to  take  notice  that 
lly  days  were  allowed  such  party  by 
[  to  file  his  bill  of  exceptions  ;  and 
d  to  pay  for  services  if  Che  transcript 
lished  within  the  required  time, 
ifler  the  expiration  of  the  time 
for  filing  the  bill  of  exceptions. 
lies  de^ring  to  file  a  bill  of  excep- 
itaining  evidence  should  ask,  and  it 
ity  of  the  court  to  allow,  sufficient 
vhich  to  prepare  such  bill.  That  it 
;  duty  of  the  official  reporter  either 
the  time  granted  or  even  to  know 
e  has  been  granted.  That  it  is 
he  duty  of  the  reporter  to  furnish 
script  within  the  time  given  by  the 
lering  it,  if  the  time  within  which  it 
furnished,  is  reasonable  and  suffi- 

roRK  has  temporarily  claimed  an- 
tim.  The  unfortunate  is  Mr.  Allen 
>r,  formerly  stenographer  in  the 
Rice  Supreme  Court,  Columbus,  O., 
;  recently  adjudged  insane  in  the 
rourt.  Happily,  his  mental  derange- 
of  a  mild  type,  and  an  early  com- 
overy  Is  predicted  by  the  examining 

murt  stenographers  of  the  country 
/  a  visit  to  the  new  criminal  court 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  they 
deed  be  envious  of  the  official  ste- 
ire  of  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
essrs.  Anderson,  Beard  and  Mc- 
They  have,  through  the  courtesy 
der  Smyth,  a  great  friend  of  ste- 
rs,  secured  a  suite  of  offices  on  the 
oor  of  that  magnificent  structure. 
rd  boxes  surround  the  walls  in 
■y  can  file  away  their  note-books. 
le  oak  desks  have  been  provided 
ounty,  and  everything  has  been 
make  the  stenographers'  quart- 
ous.  In  the  court  rooms  the  inter- 
: stenographers  have  been  carefully 
fter,  their  desks  being  placed  in 
ne  between  the  examining  counsel 
vitness — the  best  possible  position 
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Mr.  W.  R.  CoLB,  of  Helvetia,  Pa.,  is  ste- 
nographer In  the  general  office  of  The 
Mahoning  Valley  Railroad  Company.  I 
believe  he  intends  to,  work  into  court  report- 
ing. 

Mr.  John  Da wsiNG,  stenographer  in  the 
master-mechanic's  office  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  at  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.,  writes  :  "Enclosed  find  one 
dollar,  for  which  send  me  copy  of  your 
'  Practical  Court  Reporting.'  For  a  long 
time,  I  have  been  an  interested  reader  of  the 
department  edited  by  you  in  The  Stenogra- 
pher, and  have  derived  much  valuable 
information."  Mr.  Da wsing  writes  Mr.  Elias 
Longley's  system  of  "  crow-tracks." 

Mr.  S.  C.  Rodgbrs,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
sends  me  the  following  : 

"  A  '  want  ad  '  in  a  New  York  paper  reads 
as  follows  :  'Wanted — A  stenographer, 
typewriter,  telegraph  operator  and  book- 
keeper ;  one  experienced  in  double  entry 
preferred.  Salary,  $S.  Address, — .'  At 
the  munificent  salary  that  is  ofTered  by  the 
advertiser  he  ought  to  be  able  to  get  some- 
body who,  besides  being  an  experienced 
double-entry  bookkeeper,  an  accomplished 
operator  and  a  rapid  and  sure  stenographer 
and  typewriter,  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  the  undertaking  business,  is 
a  good  all-around  ptinter  and  able  to  run  a 
sewing  machine.  Applicants  who  are  will- 
ing to  engage  to  work  for  a  man  who  makes 
such  demands  upon  them  ought  to  volun- 
teer to  look  after  the  baby  while  the  nurse  is 
taking  her  days  off,  to  do  the  churning  and 
wipe  the  dinner  dishes.  Probably  they 
would  be  surer  of  getting  the  job  if  they 
could  prove  their  ability  to  teach  French  and 
Greekto  their  patron's  ofisprftig,  and  during 
the  remaining  idle  moments  they  might 
profitably  pave  the  way  to  an  increase  of 
salary  to  $S.i6  by  conducting  family  prayers 
during  theabsence  of  the  head  of  the  family.  ■ 
There  is  nothing  like  lots  of  accomplishment, 
especially  when  a  man  is  about  to  apply  for 
a  job  that  pays  as  high  as  $S  per  week." 

An  economic  spasm  has  seized  the  legal 
profession  of  Oregon,  and  the  Oregonian 
law  slenographer  is  just  now  very  much 
alive  to  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  a  fifty 
per  cent,  cut  in  per  diem  fees.  Ten  dollars 
per  day  is  now  paid.  Transcript  fees  hav- 
been  regulated  by  custom,  ranging  from  ten 
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to  15  cents  per  folio  for  each  copy  furnished. 
I  understand  the  lawyers  of  Oregon  now 
want  three  copies  furnished  for  ten  cents  per 
folio.     At  any  rate  their  resolutions  and 
recommendations  to  the  Legislature  of  that 
State  will,  if  adopted  and  enacted,  result  in 
reducing  stenographers  fees  about  one- half. 
They  also  recommend  a  new  sysfm  of  ap- 
pointment in  certain    districts,   which   will 
seriously  affect  some  stenographers.     But 
this  is  only  one  of  many  instances  that  have 
come  to  my  attention,  indicating  that  not 
only  the  misinformed  general  public,  but  the 
legal  profession,  whose  members  coming  so 
closely  in  contact  with  stenographers  ought 
to  know  better,  are  ready  to  drag  the  rate  of 
compensation  for  court  reporting  down  to  a  ' 
level  with  skilled  manual  labor.    There  is 
but  one  safeguard  to  prevent  this — union. 
The  sooner  the  skilled  law  stenographers 
realize  this  and  act  in  coni unction,  the  surer 
will  be  the  victory.    No  better  medium  than 
The  Stenographer  exists  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  law  stenographers  throughout  the 
Union. *   Its  columns  are  always  at  their  dis- 
posal.   Combined  and  intelligent  effort  in 
the  preparation  of  articles  showing  the  high 
character  of  the  law  stenographer's  work, 
the  peculiar  individual  fitness  required  and 
the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  him, 
their  publication  in  this  magazine,  and  judi- 
ciousness dissemination  of  The  Stenogra- 
pher among  the  judges,  lawyers  and  legis- 
lators of  the  United  States  would  eventually 
educate  these  classes  up  to  a  proper  con- 
ception of  stenographic  competency.     Every 
law  stenographer  in  the  United  States  should 
contribute  the  insignificant  sum  of  I5.00  per 
annum  to  a  fund  to  be  used  by  this  maga- 
zine to  defray  the  expense  of  supplying  every 
judge  in  the  t:ountry  with  a  copy  of  each 
number.    Such  stenographers  ought  also  to 
write  and   have  published  articles  showing 
the  character  of  his  work,  etc.     It  would  be 
,  very  easy  to  get  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  Judges.    Once  the  Judges  are  converted, 
the  lawyers  will  follow.    I  should  like  to 
hear  from  the  law  reporters  of  the  United 
States,  on  this  subject,  to  which  I  have  but 
crudely  alluded. 

The  subject  of  taxation  of  stenographer's 
fees  has  bothered  the  courts  of  every  State 
in  the  Union.  Judge  Valliant,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  just  decided  that  the  allowance  of 
{1,100  stenographer's  fees,  under  an  agree- 


ment between  plaintiff  and  defendant  for  the 
stenographer's  employment,  were  not  em- 
braced in  the  term  "costs,"  in  an  undertak- 
ing signed  by  a  person  as  security,  for  tlie 
costs  of  the  suit,  on  January  21,  1888.  The 
court  holds  that  the  bondsman  is  liable  only 
for  such  costs  as  were  included  in  the  term 
**  costs  "  at  the  date  of  signing  the  bonds, 
and,  therefore,  that  he  is  not  liable  for  ste- 
nographer's fees.  If  stenographer's  fees 
were  taxable  under  the  Missouri  statute,  the 
decision  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the 
reverse  of  that  actually  rendered. 

Here's  a  nice  kettle  of  fish  !  One  Ter- 
rence  McCabe,  of  South  Easton,  Pa.,  has 
caused  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Oscar  L.  Detweiler, 
of  Easton,  Pa.,  one  of  the  stenographers  of 
the  Northampton  County  courts,  upon  the 
charge  of  embezzlement  and  false  pretense. 
Terrence  makes  a  sworn  complaint  specify- 
ing amounts,  dates  and  circumstances  which 
he  claims  as  the  foundation  of  the  charge. 
Oscar  comes  to  the  front  at  once  with  a  pub- 
lished letter,  in  which  he  denies  in  ioto  every 
specification  of  the  accusations  made  against 
him,  stamps  "the  attempt  to  smirch  my 
character  or  to  raise  in  the  public  mind  a 
suspicion  of  my  integrity,"  as  "most  cruel 
and  unjust,"  and  alleges  that  the  charges 
were  intentionally  withheld  by  the  opponents 
of  one  of  the  Judges  who  was  a  candidate 
for  re-election,  until  the  last  week  of  the 
campaign,  in  order  that  the  stenographer 
might  be  deprived,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty 
of  examining  carefully  his  note  books,  of  a 
fair  opportunity  of  meeting  the  charges  and- 
explaining  them.  Good  luck  to  you,  Det 
weiler.  Any  stenographer  can  understand 
and  sympathize  with  you,  if  you  are  right. 

H.  W.  Thorne. 
November  10,  1894. 


Mr.  W.  L.  Mason,.  Principal  of  the  Metro- 
politan School  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand, 
95  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  the  four  Grammar 
Schools,  Nos.  20,  25,  75  and  79. 

A  stenographers'  association,  of  Yates 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  organized,  with  the 
following  officers :  President,  Miss  Lillian 
E.  Agan  ;  vice-president,  Mr.  Austin  ;  secre- 
tary, Miss  Elnora  Whiting  ;  treasurer.  Miss 
Julia  Meehan;  executive  committee,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Meade,  U.  S.  Southerland  and 
Miss  Nora  Ryan. 
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Letter  from   Mr.  Cousins. 

Belfast,  Ireland,  October  13.  '94. 
riEAK  Stbnogkapher  :  Vou  have  cuii- 
dend  il  Cinie  to  call  a  hall  to  the  running. 
■hich  vou  term  "The  Sloan-McGregor- 
[cMister  muddle."  I  hadafinger  in  that 
tilt  pie,  bul  I  never  yet  gave  way  to  the 
mptalion  "to  tripa  competitor  unfairly." 
[y  honor  antt  my  reputation — which  you 
id  others  hare  been  SQ  good  as  to  place  iti 
not  despicable  position — isatstakc;  and 
Hit  you  may  or  may  not  permit  a  further 
[tension  of  the  discussion  as  regards  the 
aller  of  systems,  I  feel  certain  that  you 
illaciede  lomy  request  for  space  in  which 
tindieale  myself,  at  any  rate,  and,  pos- 
Wy,  if  tpy  lime  permit — to  place  in  their 
ae,  nuassailable  position,  a  few  facts  which, 
ihey  appear  in  your  October  issue,  divei^e 
some  less,  some  more — from  the  straight 
It  of  truth.  Of  these  latter  I  may  mail  you 
ttr.  Just  now  I  beg  to  quote  a  paragraph 
MUMr.  Sloan's  letter  : 

'  •  *  ■' Mr.  Cousins'  actually  travel- 
gfrom  his  attic  in  Belfast  to  'do  the  needful' 
Dublin,  when  Bnnbury  wrote  25010  his 
ooiins')  entire  satisfaction,  and  the  t ran  s- 
tptaclnally  pleased  Pitman  himself." 
Wtll,  Mr.  Editor,  when  I  was  a  very  young 
flngster  I  had  a  bad  and  uncauny  kuack 
gtsag  on  somnambulistic  expeditious; 
1 1  ^w  out  of  this  habit  when  I  became 
nn  years  old,  and  I  can  get  my  good  and 
:Kired  mater  to  stake  her  'davit  that 
« then  I  have  ceased  entirety  my  eniula- 
inof  thecals  and  owls.  You  may  not 
lit  grasp  my  meaning,  but  it  will,  I 
ik,  become  clear  when  you  place  along- 
If  of  the  foregoing  the  following  par- 
rjph  from  the  March,  1894.  issue  of  the 
imgrapkic  Bulletin  : 

'Immediately  we  heard  of  the  perform- 
ct,  we  communicated  with  Captwiu  Con- 
r,wha  presided  at  the  examination,  and 
Ltd  him  how  it  was  done?  In  reply,  he 
fs:  "He(Mr.  Bunbury)  requested  the 
sidentof  the  Dublin  S.  W. 


SIS 

amination  took  place  in  the  Society's  roomsi, 
18  SackviUe  Street.  Mr.  Wright  read  2,500 
words  In  nine  minutes  and  fifly-nlneseconds. 
Young  Bunbury  tcok  down  with  ease  the 
matter  read.  It  was  marvellous  !  Immecli- 
ately  after,  he  sal  down  to  transcribe  his 
notes,   which   took   him    three   hours    and 


itst  his  capability  to  write  250  words  per 
note;  those  selected  were.  Mr.  O'Malley, 
lifwsecretary  of  S  \V,  A.  :  Mr.  U'ayland, 
ilom  president  Stephen's  Green.  S.  W.  A.; 
■  Wright,  his  reader,  and  myself  as  presi. 
"l      *       »         *         •        •        The    ex- 


twenty 

I  may  add  that  on  a  previo 
Mr.  Bunbury  write  320  words  in  one  minute 
as  a  test  to  see  what  (Isaac)  Pitman's  short- 
hand WHS  capable  of!  We  may  mention 
that  Mr.  Bunbury  tried  twice  before  for  the  ■ 
250  certificate ;  but  on  the  first  occasion  he 
had  more  than  the  allowed  numberof  errors  ; 
on  the  second  occasion  it  was  found  that  a 
mistake  had  been  made  in  the  timing,  and 
that  he  had  written  260  words  a  minute. 
He  didn't  transcribe,  •  *  •  _•■ 
You  will  see,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  latter 
extract  offers  a  logical  and  chronological 
reply  to  the  former  extract.  Comment  from 
me  would  be  superfluous.  J  shall  only  say 
to  Mr.  Sloan,  to  be  careful  in  making  re- 
marks about  me,  in  future,  to  see  to  their 
verification,  and  not  to  repeat  statements  of 
such  a  personal  and  incriminating  nature  ; 
else  he  and  the  originator  of  them  may  find 
themselves  eased  of  their  superfluous  fifty 
guineas  in  a  manner  more  profitable— in 
experience — than  pleasurable. 

Yours,  in  the  meantime, 

Jambs  H.  Cousins. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  female  graduates 
of  shorthand  and  typewriting,  held  in  New 
York  City,  the  chief  subject  for  discussion 
was  "  Sensible  Dress."  Skirts  coming  only 
to  the  shoe- tops  were  recommended  for  rainy 
days,  or,  with  ordinary  dress,  leggings  were 
approved.  This,  it  was  argued,  would  be 
the  first  step  toward  cleanly  dress,  and  the 
trausiliou  from  short  skirts  on  a  rainy  day 
to  short  skirts  every  day  would  be  easy. 

MaThias  JHNSEN,  of  Astoria,  Oregon,  has 
jnst  finished  the  model  of  a  typewriter  which 
is  to  be  operated  by  holdiug  a  pen-holder 
over  aplate  containing  the  letters,  and  press- 
ing the  point  of  the  pen-holder  upon  ihe 
various  letters  to  be  printed,  when  Ihe 
mechanism  will  reproduce  ths  characters 
upon  the  paper.  The  machine  will  weigh 
less  than  eight  pounds,  and,  the  inventor 
says,  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  for  ten  dollars. 
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Edited  by  William  L.  Mason, 

Principal  of  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  95  Fifth  Avenue,  Corner 
of  17th  St.,  New  York.     Instructor  in  Phonography  at  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and 
Tradesmen,  New  York  City.     Also  OiTicial  Instructor  in  Phonography  in  the 
Public  Day  Schools  of  New  York  City,  Nos.  20,  25,  44,  75  ancf  79. 


Since  last  reported,  the  certificates  of 
proficiency  for  teachers  of  Isaac  Pitman's 
phonography  have  been  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing successful  candidates  :  Charles  E. 
Richards,  Graded  Schools,  DeLand,  Fla.  ; 
David  Holmes,  Kearny,  N.  J. ;  Ben.  E. 
Lyster,  Gardiner,  Ore. 


»( 


«      « 


Since  the  introduction  of  phonography 
into  the  public  schools  of  this  and  other  cities, 
inquiries  have  been  received  from  diflferent 
parts  of  the  country  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
movement  on  the  business  colleges.  The 
reply  which  we  have  felt  called  upon  to  make 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  business  colleges  are 
likely  to  be  aided  by  the  teaching  of  short- 
hand in  the  day  schools,  not  only  because 
those  who  attend  the  day  schools  are  not  of 
a  class  or  of  an  age  usually  to  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  the  business  schools,  but  also 
because  those  who  get  the  rudiments  of 
shorthand  in  the  former,  will  undoubtedly 
desire  to  finish  up  at  the  latter. 


* 

*      * 


The  editor  of  this  department  expects  to 
begin  on  the  first  of  December  a  course  of 
twenty  lessons  in  phonography,  at  the  City 
College,  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Isaac 
Pitman  and  Sons,  for  teachers  of  the  New 
York  public  schools,  grammar  grade.  The 
lessons  will  be  absolutely  free,  and  promise 
to  be  largely  attended. 


*      * 


In  commenting  upon  the  new  and  revised 
edition  of  the  "Isaac  Pitman  Complete 
Phonographic  Instructor,"  the  Journal  of 
Education  (Boston),  remarks:  *'The  im- 
provements are  numerous  and  well  thought 
out,  and  the  work,  in  fact,  is  beyond  compari- 
son with  any  other  phonographic  text-book." 


Key  to  Isaac  Pitman 
Phonography. 

♦business    CORRESPONDENCE. 

32. 

Mr.  H.  Hope, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  return  herewith  daily 
report  285366,  and  beg  to  suggest  that  you 
correct  the  same.     The  first  item  reads, 


|2oo  on  his  store  and  fixtures."  Now  we 
presume  you  mean  his  store,  furniture  and 
fixtures?  If  that  is  the  case,  see  that  the 
policy  is  right,  and  send  us  corrected  report. 
Also  have  the  kindness  to  tell  us  at  what 
distance  it  is  to  the  risk  insured  under  our 
policy  285399,  and  whether  or  "o^  o"c  fire 
would  be  likely  to  involve  both  risks. 
Yours  respectfully, 

33- 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Trotter  &  Co., 

Lowell,  Mass. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  form 
93  in  connection  with  the  claim  by  John 
Robb,  holding  certificate  No.  6,  in  which  it 
appears  that  this  member  was  injured  on 
June  2d  last.  This  is  the  first  we  have  heard 
of  this.  Kindly  favor  us  by  making  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts  in  this  case,  and  send 
report  on  form  81.  The  adjustment  of  the 
claim  will  await  this  report. 

Yours  truly. 

34. 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Simmons, 

Sterhng,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  fire  in  Sterling,  last 
Saturday,  destroying  three  cottages,  appears 
to  have  been  very  inefficiently  handled,  and 
statements  are  abroad  that  the  fire  depart- 
ment of  Sterling  is  not  properly  equipped 
with  hose  and  other  appliances  for  extin- 
guishing fires.  Kindly  see  that  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  is  made  at  once  by  the  proper 
committee,  and  steps  taken  to  rectify  what- 
ever is  wrong. 

Yours  truly. 

35- 
Mr.  L.  Thomas, 

199  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  Hereafter  and  until  further 
notice  please  do  not  write  or  renew  for  us 
any  outside  business  in  your  section.  Our 
experience  has  been  so  disastrous,  that  our 
head  office  has  issued  instructions  to  cut  it 
off.  Yours  very  truly. 

36. 
Mr.  Frank  Smiles, 

looi  James  Street,  Detroit,  Mich . 
Dear  Sir  :  We  regret  we  are  obliged  to 
request  the  cancellation  of  policy  33901 1 
(Mason),  but  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  our- 
selves, we  prefer  not  to  insure  this  risk  under 
any  circumstances  whatever.  Please  let  us 
have  the  cancelled  policy  at  your  earliest 
convenience.  Yours  truly. 


♦From  "  Business  Correspondence,  No.  a,"  contain- 
ine  actual  business  letters  with  shorthand  key.  Valu- 
able to  writers  of  any  system  ;  40  pares.  Price  30c., 
postpaid.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  33  Union  Square. 
New  York , 
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(Spccfalljr  Bnirnnd  for  Thr  STBNOCKArKKB.) 


liUSISKSS   CORRKSTOMIBNCE. 

Insurance  Correspondence. 

32 

^ ,  r,  ^ . 

_^'-n.^ 

.   -t~H. 

»»   .     '  C/-  \-~  ^-S-^   . 

,^_.  >\. 

^|V.  ^■^■■ 

r^  4/v.      Y« 

V"  . 

;,.  «»<^v_,^. 

-  w^,   imi  A,  1..   ^li,. 

t.^^^, 

•-^t^.-cfi^.^^ 

k,-^vi  1^ 

X^-V- 

.**H«*ra.  Isaac  Pitraan  &  Soun,  33  Onion  Squar 
New  York,  «<ll  alwayi  be  nllling  ta  recomnien 
compeltnl  ahonhand  teechera  and  icboola  lo  thw 
wiiblni  to  koow  of  •ame.  Correap^dEace  aolicilcd 
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Osgoodbg   Department 

W.  W.  OscooDBY,  Editor. 


The  editor  of  this  department,  the  regular 
appearance  of  which  was  suspended  some 
months  ago.  takes  pleasure  in  again  greet- 
ing the  readersof  The  Stenographer,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  making  an  announce- 
ment which  is  of  some  importance  to  him- 
self, not  only,  but  to  all  the  writers  of  his 
method  of  phonetic  shorthand. 

When  this  method  was  first  issued,  ten 
years  ago,  we  had  no  experience  in  the  pub- 
lishing business,  and  had  none  of  the  means 
for  introducing  the  work,  which  are  pos- 
sessed by  regular  publishers ;  our  only 
means  was  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  adver- 
tising in  the  public  journals.  Such  mediums 
were  resorted  to.  and  with  such  success  that 
six  editions  of  the  Manual  were  published 
prior  to  1894,  and  during  the  present  fall  the 
seventh  edition,  greatly  improved  and  thor- 
oughly revised,  has  been  placed  upon  the 
market.  Not  only  have  these  various  edi- 
tions been  issued,  but  the  necessities  of 
students  have  compelled  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  an  engraved  Reader  (the 
story  of  the  "  Great  Moon  Hoax  "),  a  dic- 
tionary of  word-forms,  the  extensive  practice 
exercise?  of  the  "Speed-Book,"  the  vest- 
pocket  •*  Compendium,"  "  Phrasing  Rules," 
etc. 

The  success  of  these  works  has  been  most 
gratifying,  but  still  more  gratifying  has  been 
the  reception  of  them  by  eminent  stenogra- 
phers of  other  systems,  many  of  whom  have 
not  only  recommended  them  in  public  and 
in  private,  but  have  adopted  the  new  method, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  in  their  practice.  To  all 
who  have  in  these  and  other  ways  evinced 
their  appreciation  of  our  labors,  and  especi- 
ally to  those  whose  kindly  criticism  and 
suggestions  have  enabled  us  to  place  the 
method  before  the  public  in  its  present  im- 
proved and  attractive  form,  we  present  our 
grateful  acknowledgments. 

But  the  labor  attendant  upon  the  pub- 
lishing of  these  works,  added  to  our  regular 
stenographic  work  (which  has  been  uninter- 
rupted during  all  the  years  since  the  method 
was  first  published),  although  in  many  ways 
pleasant,  has  been  more  than  any  one  man 
could  do  thoroughly  and  well.  The  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  books,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  publishing  frequent  editions,  have 
made  it  imperative  that  they  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  regular  publishers,  and  the  seventh 
edition  of  the  Manual  is  therefore  issued  from 
the  house  of  Messrs.  Williams  &  Rogers,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  who  are  widely  known  as 
publishers  of  a  high  grade  of  commercial 
text-books.  We  bespeak  for  them  the  same 
favor  that  has  been  accorded  to  us  during 
the  past  ten  years. 
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The  Stenographed. 

Osgoodby's  Phonetic  Shorthand. 


The  MHook. 
I  intend  lo  give  occasional  exercises 
Nting  peculiarities  of  Osgoodby's  pho- 
sfaonhand.  In  oitr  firsl  column,  we 
illusiraiionsor  the  use  or  the  M-liook. 
iKotid  column  contains  sentences  taken 
the  "Speed-Book,"  illustrating;  the 
nptdjent  in  single  words  and  also  in 
iii^.    A  key  to  the  sentences  is  given 


iters  of  other  systems  are  invited  to 
these  illustrHtions  and  compare  wiih 

ngraving. 

IX  ihem  in  hLs  room,  playing  a  game 
'hist.  I  was  not  familiar  wiili  the 
f.  bnt  I  have  seen  Ihem  often  on  the 
ny  He  is  well  known  as  a  writer  or 
Bovrls,  but  he  is  no  success  wiih  these 
itonies.  It  is  a  shame  that  the  family 
Id  be  fAmishtng.  and  no  one  know  it. 
inthe Tombs,  charged  with  the  com- 
Miofthe  crime  of  murder.  When  Jim 
bis  ihumh,  would  you  say  he  has  the 
ins?  It  is  often  said  that  meerschaum 
■med  from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  His 
i«asof  seeing  a  grim  specter  in  the 
lof  a  dark  forest.  Tom's  chum  had  a 
oftamecoons  at  the  schoolhouse  to- 
Thtdomeof  the  citadel  glitters  and 
B  in  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun. 
etDOtyof  seeing  them  at  Rome,  is  like 
im.  There  is  no  advantage  in  trim- 
ihe  plum  trees  so  closely.  The  bells 
merrily,  on  this  calm  Christmas 
%  The  fame  of  his  charming  rhymes 
ijneover  the  sea.  His  mummery  is 
Inced  amidst  the  glitter  of  sham  gems. 
ume  do  you  think  we  may  be  likely 
:  tiim  in  his  room  ?  Did  you  make 
iiohim  your  reason  for  remaining  so 
Hrive  you  seen  him  again,  since  you 
inin  my  room  ?  They  may  be  there 
M  arrives,  ready  to  lake  him  to  my 
iUnn.  You  may  call  at  my  office,  at 
ic,  and  I  will  make  out  the  policy  for 
I  shall  stay  at  home,  rather  than  face 
I  biiier  storm.  It  is  with  my  own 
wl  that  they  have  been  to  see  him 
U>e  matter. 
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Dementis  Pitnpanic  Department. 

Isaac  S.  Dbmbnt. 

Author  of  DBMBirr's  Pitmanic  Shorthand.    Director  of  Commerce  of 

Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  III. 


(Testimony.) 

Q.  That  is  the  watch  that  was  taken  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  those  men  ?  Try  to 
describe  them,  the  best  you  can.  A.  There 
was  one  of  them  that  was  taller  than  the 
others.  Three  of  them  were  dressed  in  dark 
clothes,  and  one  of  them  had  on  a  rather 
lighter  overcoat  than  the  other  three.  There 
was  one  of  them,  as  I  said,  taller  than  the 
others.    The  others  were  medium-sized  men. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  one  that  you  can 
identify  ?  Can  you  identify  any  one  of  them  ? 
A.  Only  the  general  appearance.  I  could 
nearer  identify  Preston  than  the  rest  of  them. 
That  was  his  general  appearance.  As  I  said, 
I  just  had  a  look  at  them. 

Q.  Could  you  see  anything  about  their 
faces,  whether  they  were  smooth  or  not  ? 
A.  They  were  clean  faces,  I  should  say.  I 
had  a  general  look  at  them,  as  they  turned 
on  me  and  then  as  they  turned  around  and 
looked  at  me,  when  I  was  following  them, 
and  when  I  passed  the  two  that  were  behind 
me  on  the  sidewalk.  I  did  not  pay  any  par- 
ticular attention  to  them ;  I  walked  right 
past  them. 


Demosthenes. 

as  one  that  meant  to  be  himself  also  a 
orator.  He  made  use  of  Isaeus  as  his  guid 
to  the  art  of  speaking,  though  Isocrates  a 
that  time  was  giving  lessons ;  whether,  a 
some  say.  because  he  was  an  orphan,  an* 
was  not  able  to  pay  Isocrates  his  appointe 
fee  of  ten  minse,  or  because  he  preferre 
Isaeus's  speaking,  as  being  most  business 
like  and  effective  in  actual  use.  Hermippu 
says,  that  he  met  with  certain  memoirs  witb 
out  any  author's  name,  in  which  it  wa 
written  that  Demosthenes  was  a  scholar  h 
Plato,  and  learned  much  of  his  eIo|quenc 
from  him  ;  and  he  also  mentions  Ctesibiusa 
reporting  from  Callias,  of  Syracuse,  and  som 
others,  that  Demosthenes  secretly  obtain e< 
a  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  Isocrates  aw 
Alcidamas,  and  mastered  them  thoroughly. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  was  grown  up  t 
man's  estate,  he  began  to  go  to  Taw  with  hi 
guardians,  and  to  write  orations  agains 
them ;  who,  in  the  meantime  had  recours 
to  various  subterfuges  and  pleas  for  nei 
trials,  and  Demosthenes,  though  he  wa 
thus,  as  Thucydides  says,  taught  his  bus! 
ness  in  dangers,  and  by  his  own  exertion 
was  successful  in  his  suit,  was  yet  unable  fo 
all  this  to  recover  so  much  as  a  small  frac 
tton  of  his  patrimony.  He  only  attaine 
some — 


**  I  HONESTLY  think  The  Stenographer 
is  the  best  shorthand  magazine  in  the  world 
to-day,  and  have  thought  so  for  some  time." 
H.  H.  Rayner,  New  Orleans,  La. 

R.  A.  Kei^ls,  of  The  New  York  Business 
College,  says:  "We  firmly  believe  in  the 
all-finger  method  of  typewriting,  and  have 
been  using  ** Practical  Typewriting"  as  a 
text-book  for  some  time.  We  have  used 
other  text-books,  but  consider  it  the  best 
we  have  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  examining." 

The  Mer  Oceatiy  of  Chicago,  for  October 
31st,  says:  ''At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  yesterday  afternoon, 
the  gift  of  100  typewriter  machines  from  the 
Hammond  Typewriter  Company  was  ac- 
cepted." These  machines  will  be  placed  in 
the  various  schools  for  the  benefit  of  stu- 
dents. The  offer  also  included  keeping  the 
machines  in  repair  for  one  year. 


The  Shorthand  Worlds  of  Omaha,  Neb 
is  full  of  interesting  reading  matter. 

The  public  schools  of  Jackson,  Tenn 
have  adopted  the  shorthand  system  of  Elia 
Longley.  We  shall  give  a  specimen  of  tfa 
shorthand  notes  of  Mr.  Longley  next  montl 

We  have  received  an  interesting  volum 
called  "The  New  System  of  Japanese  Shor 
hand,"  with  various  examples  and  usefi 
explanations,  by  General  Cauky.  Ne3 
month  we  hope  to  present  some  specimei 
of  the  same. 

The  New  Science  Review^  for  Octob< 
contains  a  series  of  papers  which  should  \ 
read  by  every  shorthand  writer  who  ca 
have  access  to  them.  Address,  The  Tran 
atlantic  Publishing  Co.,  147  North  Te 
Street,  Philadelphia  ;  63  Fifth  Avenue,  Ni 
York,  or  26  Henrietta  Street,  Go  vent 
den,  London. 
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Hints  To  Shortlpand  Students. 

Conducted  by  Batbs  Torrby, 
Author  of  Practical  Typewriting  and  Instruction  in  Practical  Shorthand. 


Upon  setting  out  to  prepare  a  new  work 
on  shorthand,  when  tliere  were  already  too 
many,  it  impressed  me  as  important  that 
there  should  be  not  only  a  motive  for  writ- 
ing, but  a  moti/'m  the  writing.  And  so  it  tran- 
spired, (i).  The  aim  was  to  make  a  book 
that  would  teach  business  shorthand  easily 
and  quickly,  and  a  year's  test  has  demon- 
strated its  capacity  to  do  this.  (2).  Its  prime 
moii/'is  a  plan  of  outline  structure  based  on 
syllabic  division  of  words,  and  this  plan, 
called  the  syllabic  idea,  has  been  developed 
to  the  limit  of  practicability.  For  teaching 
primary  shorthand,  this,  likewise,  has  proved 
efficient.  Therefore,  I  claim  a  right  to  speak 
in  the  assemblage  of  the  saints. 

Heretofore,  I  have  said  that  I  considered 
the  unmanageable  text-book  the  greatest 
impediment  to  the  dissemination  of  short- 
hand, which  may  be  another  reason  why  I 
have  simplified  early  procedure  by  defini- 
tions that  have  a  purpose,  and  by  exercises 
laboring  to  an  end.  The  following  should 
be  carefully  noted,  in  order  that  subsequent 
hints  may  be  clear. 

Definition — AStrokk  in  shorthand  writ- 
ing is  a  consonant  sign  with  or  without  ap- 
pendages. Possible  appendages  are  Cir- 
cle-S,  its  loop  modifications,  brief  Wuh  and 
Yuh,  or  the  Hooks.  The  Stem  is  that  part 
of  the  stroke  to  which  the  appendages  at- 
tach. 

Application — The  Stroke  commonly 
stands  for  a  syllable  in  simple  (and  theoretic) 
shorthand.     (Instr.  Prac.  Shorthand,  p.  18). 

Also  to  make  subsequent  comments  upon 
outline  formation  explainable  in  type,  I  will 
bring  to  these  pages  a  nomenclature,  simple 
in  the  extreme : 

Nomenclature— Capital  letters  represent 
Stems;  small  letters.  Appendages,  the 
hyphen  shows  a  separation  of  Strokes 
(syllables),  and  superior  figures  denote  posi- 
tion. Other  expressions  will  be  obvious. 
For  instance,  sT— Circle-S  Tuh ;  Tr— Tuh 
R-hook  and  sTrt,  sPrnt\  sPl-Mnt^  tell  their 
own  story. 

No  Key?  Why  Not? — I  do  not  believe 
very  much  in  a  **  pony  "  for  a  shorthand  in- 


structor. The  shorthand  text  ought  to  speak 
for  itself.  It  should  be  so  progressive  in 
development,  and  so  logical  in  structure,  that 
the  student  will  read  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
I  have  no  key  to  any  of  the  shorthand  of  my 
text  book,  and  no  one  has  yet  complained 
of  the  omission.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
department,  being  one  of  suggestions  to  the 
ambitious  learner  and  the  callow  graduate, 
the  general  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  take 
what  I  consider  the  best  way  to  reach  them. 
Certainly  the  plates  presented  this  month 
are  in  a- sufficiently  set  style  to  make  appli- 
cable the  saying,  that  "he  who  runs  may 
read."  (Axiom— shorthand  will  read  O.  K. 
if  it  is  written  O.  K.)  At  the  same  time, 
to  encourage  a  perusal  of  the  opposite  page, 
I  will  forward  a  copy  of  Instruction  in  Prac- 
ticat  Shorthand  to  the  subscriber  who  sends 
in  the  earliest  and  best  transcript — correct 
punctuation  and  neat  arrangement  of  type- 
writing to  be  considered. 

Hints  Regarding  a  Few  Outlines. — 
The  expert  would  write  F-TH^  instead  of 
F-R-TH  ;  yet,  it  is  always  stenographic  wis- 
dom to  know  how  much  abbreviation  one 
can  stand.  Duh,  to  indicate  the  past  tense, 
can  be  omiited  in  999  out  of  1000  cases. 
This  is  experience,  not  hearsay  evidence, 
but  one  must  understand  English  construc- 
tions, and  appreciate  the  grammatical  suing 
of  a  sentence.  Wuh,  joined  to  Ruh  (Ray) 
at  an  angle  (exceptionally)  is  done  to  secure 
a  strongly  distinguishable  form.  See  also 
P-uR  and  PRuh  further  on.  Doubling  an 
initial  hook  prefixes  In  or  Un  (Burnz).  This 
avoids  a  bad  angle,  as  baldly  shown  in  tlie 
parentheses.  For  its  analogy  in  Grahnm, 
see  similar  hooks  attached ^«a//>/ near  end 
of  selection.  In  the  last  line  another  angle 
is  improved  by  writing  P-Ruh-SH  instead 
of  Pr-SH. 

Axiom — Tiie  angle  has  the  most  to  do 
with  the  difference  between  theoretical  and 
practical  shorthand.     (I.  P.  S.,  Sec.  104.) 

Topics  to  be  discussed  later  will  be  : 
Syllabic-S  (so  calif d  in  I.  P.  S) ;  The  Func- 
tion of  uR  and  Ruh  ;  Vowel  Implication  ; 
The  Alternatives  of  Shorthand,  etc. 
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Burpz   Department. 


Eliza   B.  Burnz,  Editor,  24  Clinton  Place,  New  York  City. 

In  the  shortend  spelling  recommended  by  the  Philological  Societies  of  England  and  America,  and  included 

in  the  Appendix  to  Century  Dictionary. 


Peculiarities  of  English. 
A  Study  in  Frazing. 

Who-is-there  at-the-present-day  that-does- 
not-giv  more-or-less  attention  to-the  peculiar- 
ities of-the  English-language  ?  He-may-not- 
be  a  student  of-language  itself,  and-yet,  in 
everyday  contact  with-words  and  frases,  his 
attention-is  drawn-to-some  peculiarity  which- 
cannot-fail-to-have-its  effect  .  Every-new 
slang-frase  commands  attention.  JFrequently 
a  frase-of-this-kind  excites-admiration,  for- 
it  opens  up  a  new  avenue- of  expression, 
without-which  certain  ideas  could-not-be  so 
wel  con veyd.  Again,  attention  wil-de-drawn 
to-the  forener's  idiom  at-rendering  English. 
Many  ar-the  stories  which-hav-been  written 
at-the  expense  of-the  Germans  and  the 
French,  who-hav-been  struggling  with  the 
peculiarities,  not-to-say  absurdities,  of-our 
language.  Our  idiom-is  something  which-the 
forener  rarely  masters.  However  correctly- 
he-may-speak-the  language,  however-gram- 
matically  he-may  write  English,  there  wil  yet 
be  betrayd,  in-sum  peculiarity-of  construc- 
tion or-the  use-of-some  obsolete  word-the 
fact  that  he-is  not  to  the  manor-bom. 

One  of-the  extremest  illustrations  of  the 
use  of  "dictionary-English,**  in  contrast 
with  everyday  usage,  came  to  our  attention 
only  a-short-time-smse.  We-wer  examining 
a  coUection-of  engravings.  The  captions 
wer  originally  in  French,  but  sum-one, 
probably  a  Frenchman,  for  the  benefit-of 
English  observers,  had  attempted-to-trans- 
late- the  captions.  One  of-the  pictures  repre- 
sented the  results  of  a  premature  burial. 
There-was  depicted  the  supposed  corpse 
breaking  out-of-his  casket.  The  ordinary 
frase  appropriate  to  the  picture  would-be 
"Premature  Burial."  Contrast  with  it  the 
following  choice  arrangement  of  perfectly 
proper  words:  "Inhumation  with  Precipi- 
tation." 

But  whatever  may-be-said  about-the  strug- 
gles which-the  forener  has  with-our  language 
something  is  also  due  to  the  peculiar  uses 
made  of  familiar- words.  For-example,  take- 
the  word  "plug."  We-rem ember- an  occa- 
sion when  a-young-German  asktin-the-pres- 
ence  of-a  half-duzen  Americans  the  meaning 
of-the  word  "plug."  Their  answers  wer 
spontaneous  and  to  the  point,  and-yet 
sounded  as-tho  they-had-been  prearranged. 
Said-one  "  It-is-a  run-down  horse."  Said 
another,  "It-is- the  end  of-a  water-pipe 
brought  above  the  sidewalk  for-the-use-of 
fire- engines."  Said  another,  "  It-is-a  kind-of 
hat."  Said  an  other,"  It-is-a  stopper  for- 
closing  a  hole."  Said  another,  "It-means 
tobacco  in- a  certain  form  for  chewing  pur- 


poses ;  and,  finally,  said-the  last  one  of-the 
group,  "  it-means  a  blow  straight  from-the 
shoulder  against  the  eye  of-your  contest- 
ant." 

The  reader  wil  recall  how  variously-the 
word  "post"  fs-uzed.  He- will  also  bring- 
to-mind  the  Frenchman's  complaint  of-the 
common  expression,  "  Look  out."  He  was 
enjoind-to-look  out  in  the  sense-of  being 
careful  when  in  a  railway-train.  Taking-the 
frase  literally  he  put-his  hed  out-of-the  win- 
dow, which-was  exactly-the  reverse-of  what- 
was  intended. 

Perhaps  there-is-no-one  word  in-the  Eng- 
lish language  more  thoroly  misuzed,  abuzed 
and  overlookt  than-the  word  "  thing."  It- 
is-made-to-stand  for  various  other-terms, 
and  so  general  is-its  use  in-our  conversation 
that-it-is  practically  impossibl-to  ignore  it. 
To  insist  that  in-the  talk-of  other-peopl  their 
ideas  should-be  conveyd  by-words  which- 
mean  exactly  what-is-intended-to-be-exprest 
insted-of  by  a  word  which-means  anything  or 
nothing  at-all,  would-be-to-put  upon  them  a 
practical  embargo.  A  writer  in  Harper's 
Bazaar,  discussing  the  word  mentioned,  pre- 
sents the  following  interesting  paragrafs : 

"There  ar  few  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage of  such  comprehensiv  appropriate- 
ness as  the  word  'thing.*  We  put  on  and 
take  off '  things ' ;  we  put  down  and  take  up 
'  things  * ;  we  walk  over  *  things ' ;  and  pick 
'  things  *  up  and  put '  things  *  away  ;  we  luv 
'  things  *  and  hate  '  things  *  and  consider 
'  things  *  and  think  about  '  things.  *  We  look 
beyond  the  *  things  *  seen  to  the  *  things ' 
not  seen.  And  these  ar  *  things '  temporal, 
and  those  ar  'things*  eternal. 

"And  each  and  every  one  of  these 
'  things  *  has  a  different  significance  and 
belongs  to  a  different  class.  There  ar  mater- 
ial '  things  *  among  them,  and  immaterial 
'things.*  They  are  fysical  and  mental;  of 
heven  and  erth  ;  of  time  and  of  eternity.  A 
word  of  no  special  definition,  it  designates 
everything  in  turn.  For  it  may  be  anything. 
It  may  be  nothing. 

"  It  is  a  facile  snare  to  the  slipshod  writer. 
Dilating  on  the  beuties  of  '  everything,  *  this 
•lovely  thing*  or  that  '  exquisit  thing,' 
tempts  him  to  rest  satisfied  witn  the  yielding 
expression  which  saves  serch  for  a  more 
specific  word.  It  is  the  redy  recourse  of 
the  shallow  clatterer,  who  calls  her  frend  a 
'  sweet  thing  *  as  frequently  as  she  speaks 
of  her  enemy  as  a  *  spiteful  thing.'  It  is  the 
refuge  of  the  lazy,  the  negligent,  the  ignor- 
ant talker  of  any  age,  to  whom  the  proper 
names  of  articis  ar  superfluous  so  long  as 
the  word  'thing  *  exists  in  the  dictionary.*' 

— Business, 


T«F    STI^NOORAPHER. 
Burnz  Shorthand. 
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The  Stenographer 


^unson  ShortFpapd  Department. 


D.  Fullmer,  Editor. 
Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago,  III. 


Advice  to  Students. 

(i).  Don't  study  shorthand  and  type- 
writing '*for  fun.**  If  you  do,  you  will  likely 
be  a  hinderance  to  the  progress  and  success 
of  others  more  ambitious  than  yourself,  and 
a  reflection  upon  your  teacher  and  school. 
If  you  wish  to  be  self-supporting  and  inde- 
pendent, or  if  you  wish  to  possess  some  cer- 
tain means  whereby,  if  forced  by  necessity 
or  adverse  circumstances,  you  may  become 
self-supporting,  well  and  good — otherwise 
don't  touch  it. 

(2).  Don't  neglect  your  work  while  study- 
ing. Every  step  must  be  taken ;  if  not  to- 
day, then  to-morrow,  and  every  hour  or  day 
lost  during  the  course  is  an  hour  or  day 
added  to  its  length. 

(3).  Don't  accept  too  low  an  estimate  of 
your  own  ability.  Set  your  standard  of 
work  high  and  try  to  live  up  to  that  standard  ; 
you  will  be  benefited  by  your  attempt  to 
reach  a  high  standard  of  proficiency  even 
though  you  may  not  attain  the  desired  result. 
The  greater  the  attempt  the  nearer  the  result 
you  will  ultimately  reach,  for  each  effort  will 
help  the  development  which  tends  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a  high  standard .  Every  effort  is  a 
step  towards  the  desired  goal.  If,  however, 
when  you  are  ready  for  a  position,  the  best 
does  not  offer  itself,  accept  the  next  best, 
and  try  to  make  it  better  by  honest,  hard 
work  and  faithful  attention  to  your  duties. 

(4).  Don't  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  "The 
Pretty  Typewriter, "  or  you  may  be  certain 
of  the  fact  that  you  have  not  sufficient  refine- 
ment and  intelligence  to  become  a  capable 
typewriter.  Attractiveness  of  person  is  very 
desirable  and  commendable,  yet  business 
men  deem  a  modest  reserve  of  manner  a 
more  admirable  trait.  Boldness  of  manner 
or  speech  often  indicates  a  shallow  mind. 

(5).  Don't  overdress.  Let  your  attire  be 
fuat  and  sensible  and  in  perfect  accord  with 
your  surroundings  and  character.  The 
greatest  recommendation  a  stenographer  can 
have  is  that  ^^ he  or  she  is  very  neat,**  and 
that  will  always  go  a  long  way  in  your 
behalf. 


Key. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  October  20,  1894. 

F.  G.  hKEf'Secretary^ 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your 
esteemed  favor  of  the  loth,  makmg  inquiry 
regarding  Mr,  Hamilton,  formerly  of  this 
city. 

In  reply  we  beg  to  say  that  we  were  well 
acquainted  with  this  s^entleman  during  his 
residence  here,  and  know  nothing  in  his 
business  or  social  life  deserving  of  criticism. 
We  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the 
party,  or  that  he  is  being  impersonated  by 
some  one  else  with  fraudulent  intent. 

We  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  receive 
a  description  of  the  party  who  called  upon 
vou,  and  to  know  what  account  he  gave  of 
himself  during  the  period  he  claims  to  have 
resided  here.  We  think  it  would  be  a  very 
easy  matter  to  tell  whether  he  is  the  identi- 
cal person  or  not. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  we  are, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Smyth  &  Zimmerman. 


Washington,  III.  ,  July  3,  1894. 

Messrs.  Ball  &  Rogers, 

Denver,  Col. 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  am  informed  that  you  are 
buying  most  of  your  goods  in  Kansas  City 
at  25  per  cent,  discount  from  their  list  prices, 
which  are  about  the  same  as  mine.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  sell  you  your  goods,  and 
know  that  I  can  furnish  better  work  at  the 
same  price  than  you  can  get  elsewhere  ;  also 
furnish  it  to  you  quickly  and  smoothly,  as 
all  my  work  is  made  to  order  and  comes  to 
you  in  smooth,  nice  shape  ;  whereas,  when 
you  buy  of  a  jobber,  you  get  work  he  has 
carried  on  hand  some  length  of  time  and 
you  stand  the  chance  of  getting  work  with 
moths  in  it. 

The  best  freight  from  Kansas  City  is  more 
than  double  what  it  is  from  here,  which 
would  make  quite  a  difference  in  the  price  ; 
but  in  order  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  . 
you  to  use  my  goods  I  will  make  you  10  per  | 
cent,  off"  my  list  prices,  and  if  you  will  figure 
the  difference  in  the  freight,  you  will  find 
these  prices  lower  than  Kansas  City  price  at 
25  per  cent. 

Yours  truly, 

Benjamin  Trimble. 
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The  Stenographer. 

MuDson  Shorthand. 
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Gabelsbergcr  Department. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  Rudoz^f  Tombo,  No.  a  Ridge  Place,  New  York. 
President  Gabelsberger  Shorthand  Society. 


Corresponding  Style. 

Gavelston,  Texas,  April  i,  1886. 
Messrs.  Geo.  H.  Wheeler  &  Bro., 

Louisvillei  Ky. 

Gentlemen  :  I  herewith  beg  to  hand 
you  orders,  which  you  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  fill  and  forward  without  delay. 

Although  my  success  in  this  town  has  not 
been  equal  to  my  wishes,  I  trust  you  will 
give  me  credit  for  having  exerted  myself  to 
the  utmost,  and  that  you  will  be  induced  to 
consider  the  results  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances as  favorable  as  could,  be  ex- 
pected. You  are  aware  that  trade  in  this 
section  of  the  State  is  in  a  most  unsatisfac- 
tory condition,  and  in  this  particular  locality 
I  can  assure  you  that  everything  appears  to 
be  in  a  depressed  condition  ;  and,  go  where 
I  will,  I  am  met  by  complaints  of  the  unusual 
depression  of  business. 

I  trust,  however,  that  as  the  season  ad- 
vances matters  will  mend.  No  effort  shall 
be  wanting,  on  my  part,  not  only  to  do  a 
good  business  with  old  customers,  but  to 
open  new  accounts.  I  will  not  fail  to  send 
you,  day  by  day,  an  account  of  my  progress ; 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  enclose 
in  each  letter  a  full  list  of  orders. 
Yours  respectfully, 

RoBT.  Benton. 


Reporting  Style. 

MR.  Cleveland's  letter. 

**  I  know  that,  in  present  conditions,  this 
is  a  delicate  subject,  and  I  appreciate  the 
depth  and  strength  of  the  feelings  which  its 
treatment  has  aroused.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  forget 
that  our  aim  is  the  completion  of  a  tariff  bill 
and  that  in  taxing  sugar  for  proper  purposes 
and  within  reasonable  bounds,  whatever  else 
may  be  said  of  our  action,  we  are  in  no 
danger  of  running  counter  to  Democratic 
principle. 

'*  With  all  there  is  at  stake,  there  must  be 
in  the  treatment  of  this  article  some  ground 


upon  which  we  are  all  willing  to  stand, 
where  toleration  and  conciliation  may  be 
allowed  to  solve  the  problem  without  de- 
manding the  entire  surrender  of  fixed  and 
conscientious  convictions. 

'*!  ought  not  to  prolong  this  letter.      If 
what  I  have  written  is  unwelcome,  I  beg  you 
to  believe  in  my  good  intentions.    Id  the 
conclusions  of  the  conference  touching  the 
numerous  items  which  will  be  considered  the 
people  are  not  afraid  that  their  interests  ^vill 
be  neglected.    They  know  that  the  general 
result,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  will  be 
to  place  home  necessaries  and  comforts  more 
easily  within  their  reach,  and  to  insure  better 
and  surer  compensation  to  those  who  toil. 
"  We  all  know  that  a  tariff  covering  all 
the    varied  interests  and  conditions   of    a 
country  as  vast  as  ours  must  of  necessity  be 
largely  the  result  of  honorable  adjustment 
and  compromise.     I  expect  very  few  of  us 
can  say,  whei)  our  measure  is  perfected,  that 
all  its  features  are  entirely  as  we  would 
prefer.    You  know  how  much  I  deprecated 
the  incorporation  in  the  proposed  bill  of  the 
income  tax  feature.    In  matters  of  this  kind, 
however,  which  do  not  violate  a  fixed  and 
recognized    Democratic    doctrine,   we    are 
willing  to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  a  majority 
of  our  Democratic  brethren.      I  think  there 
is  a  general  agreement  that  this  is  a  party 
duty.    This  is  more  palpably  apparent  when 
we  realize  that  the  business  of  our  country 
timidly  stands  and  watches  for  the  result  of 
our  efforts  to  perfect  tariff  legislation,  that  a 
quick  and  certain  return  of  prosperity  waits 
upon  a  wise  adjustment,  and  that  a  confiding^ 
people  will  still  trust  in  our  hands  their  pros- 
perity and  well  being. 

*'  The  Democracy  of  the  land  plead  most 
earnestly  for  the  speedy  completion  of  the 
tariff  legislation  which  their  representatives 
have  undertaken,  but  they  demand  not  less 
earnestly  that  no  stress  of  necessity  sha.ll 
tempt  those  they  trust  to  the  abandonment 
of  Democratic  principles. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Grover  Cleveland." 


The  Stenoorapher. 

Gabelsberger  Shorthand. 
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I^eg  to  Iligt^t  llinc  Shorthand. 

By  Gborob  Thornton,  Law  Reporter,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


Gentlemen  of  the  Jury :  It  is  conceded  in 
this  action  that  in  June,  1887,  the  defendant 
delivered  to  the  plaintiff  a  promissory  note, 
of  which  his  wife  was  the  maker,  and  the 
controversy  here,  so  far  as  there  is  any, 
grows  out  of  an  allegation,  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff,  that  the  note  was  endorsed  and 
delivered  by  him  upon  a  unurious  considera- 
tion, and  if  that  is  true  it  would  render  the 
paper  void  in  the  hands  of  the  plaintiff  or 
any  other  person.  It  appears  that  on  the 
17th  day  of  June,  1887,  the  defendant  had 
made  an  application  to  procure  a  license  to 
be  used  in  his  business  in  this  city,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  that  license  he 
needed  the  sum  of  I125.00.  It  appears  that 
at  the  same  time  he  was  a  tenant  of  the 
plaintiflv  occupying  a  house  owned  by  the 
plaintiff,  on  Linwood  Avenue.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  applied  to  the  plaintiff  for  the 


purpose  of  procuring  the  amount  nenessary 
to  pay  for  the  license,  and  it  seems  that  the 
money,  on  some  terms,  was  to  be  furnished 
by  the  plaintiff.  According  to  the  testimony 
the  note  in  suit  was  to  be  given  to  the  plain- 
tiff, together  with  the  conveyance  of  a  lot  of 
land  owned  by  the  wife  of  the  defendant,  as 
collateral  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
note.  The  defendant  claims  that  the  trans- 
action amounted  to  simply  this,  that  he 
appKed  to  the  plaintiff  for  a  $125.00  loan  ; 
that  he  agreed,  as  security  for  that  loan,  to 
procure  a  deed  from  his  wife,  in  which  he 
was  to  unite,  conveying  to  the  plaintiff  this 
lot  of  land  as  security  for  the  note.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  both  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  in  reference  to  this  deed,  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it  were  such  as  to 
constitute  it,  in  fact,  but  a  mortgage. 


An  effort  to  organize  the  stenographers 
and  typewriters  of  Boston  in  a  union  is 
attracting  considerable  attention. 

Messrs.  Lumsden  &  Davidson,  advo- 
cates and  notaries  public,  15  Dee  Street, 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  informs  us  that  Mr. 
William  Hay,  sometime  school-master  at 
Tillydesk,  Ellon,  lately  residing  at  2  King's 
Square,  Huntly  Street,  Aberdeen,  died  on 
June  2d,  last. 

E.  O.  Vaile,  Oak  Park,  111.,  publishes  a 
series  of  vertical  writing  copy  books.  The 
question  of  penmanship  is  very  important  to 
the  stenographer,  and  we  strongly  recom- 
mend an  examination  of  Mr.  Vaile's  series 
of  lessons.  Specimens  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  upon  request,  of  Mr.  Vaile. 

Mr.  Arthur  Leffler,  who  was  Royal 
Swedish  Commissioner  to  the  World's  Fair, 
and  who  is  chief  of  manual  training  schools 
of  Sweden,  made  a  very  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  various  typewriters  upon  the 
market,  and  selected  the  Densmore  for  use 
in  his  own  country.  He  has  ordered  over 
100  Densmores  for  use  there.  Sweden  is  a 
thoroughly  progressive  country,  and  its 
schools  are  among  the  foremost  in  the  world. 


Stenographer  Charles  F.  Burkhardt,  of 
the  city  clerk's  office,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  died 
November  nth,  from  consumption. 

A  GRADUATE  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  out 
of  a  position,  asks  the  editor  to  assist  her  in 
securing  another,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
says  that  she  cannot  afford  to  renew  her 
subscription  to  The  Stenographer.  While 
it  will  give  us  pleasure  to  do  all  we  can  to 
assist  in  this  and  in  similar  cases,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  that  to  discontine  the 
patronage  of  The  Stenographer,  is  likely 
to  prove  a  heavy  handicap  in  the  matter  of 
future  improvement  and  employment. 

The  American  Writing  Machine  Company, 
through  Mr.  George  Dickerman,  treasurer, 
informs  us,  referring  to  reports  in  the  Hart- 
ford Times  and  Telegram^  of  November 
13th  and  14th,  that  it  is  true  that  the  office 
of  the  Company  is  to  be  removed  to  New 
York  city ;  also,  that  the  factory  is  to  be 
removed  to  Bridgeport,  but  it  is  not  true 
that  The  Yost  Writing  Machine  Company 
will  make  the  Caligraph,  although  The 
American  Writing  Machine  Company  will 
occupy  a  part  of  the  factory  where  the  Vost 
people  are  at  present  situated. 


The  Stenographer 

Light   L.ine  Shorthand. 
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The  Stenographer. 


''Exact   Plponograpi^g "   Departmeipt. 

Illustrating  its  Method  and  Treatment. 
By  George  R.  Bishop,  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  New  York  City. 

Author  and  Publisher.    Copyrighted  and  all  Rights  Reserved. 


The  opposite  page  will,  perhaps,  show  to 
the  reader  nearly  allin  connection  with  the  de- 
vices illustrated  that  needs  to  be  exhibited. 
The  actually    written   or  engraved    signs, 
whether  in  article  or  text-book,  are  preferable 
to  any  representing  or  describing  or  indicat- 
ing of  them  by  means  that  do  not  present 
them  to  visible  contemplation — ocular  ex- 
amination ;  and,  if  signs  are  new  as  represen- 
tative of  words,  phrases  or  parts  of  words, 
there  is  especial  need  for  such  pictorial  pre- 
sentation of  them  where  the  reader  is  to  be  en- 
lightened without  great  labor  to  himself.  The 
text-book  Exact  Phonography  was  written 
under  this  conviction  ;   and  in  its  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  engraved  pages,  it  is 
believed  a  very    clear  elucidation  is  pre- 
sented, of  every  needed  principle  and  de- 
vice.   These  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
constituting,  as  to  number,  about  five-sixths 
of  the  volume,  are  some  of  them  made  up 
wholly  of  engraved  signs,  while  some  of 
them,  more  than  three-quarters  in  number, 
are  made  up  of  descriptive  text  and  signs 
cofnbined.  The  latter  were  all  first  set  up — ^the 
work  being  done  with  extra  care — by  an 
ordinary  law  printer,  with  type  once  and  a 
half  as  large  as  the  actual  letters  of  the 
book  were  intended  to  be  ;  spaces  being  left 
for  the  insertion  of  the  shorthand  characters, 
whatever  they  might  be — single  strokes,  or 
several  strokes,   or  signs ;  then,   in   those 
blank  spaces,  the  signs  were  carefully  traced, 
with  my  own  hand,  the  ink  used  being  India 
ink,  in  order  to  get  lines  just  as  black  as  it 
was  possible  to  have  them,  to  secure  perfec- 
tion of  negative  in  the  subsequent  process  of 
photo-engraving.    The  lines  having  been  all 
lined  in  on  this  large  scale,  the  complete 
''copy'*   pages  were  sent  to  the  photo-en- 
jrraver  (in  the  case  of  the  first  edition,  Mr. 
Chapman,  now  retired  from  the  business  ;  in 
the  case  of  the  seventy-five  or  thereabouts 
substituted  and  supplemental  pages  of  the 
new  edition,   to  the    Messrs.   Gill,   at  104 
Chambers  St.,  who  not  only  did  this  work 
admirably,  but  have  established  a  fine  repu- 
tation for  half-tone  work,  in  connection  with 
the  higher-class  illustrated  magazines,  like 
the  Century)  ;    the  reduction  to  the  proper 
size  of  page  being  made  in  the  photograph- 
ing from  the  "  copy  "  pages  ;  and  such  a  de- 
posit being  left  on  tlie  zinc-plate,  correspond- 
ing to  letters  and  characters,  that,  on  subject- 
ing it  to  the  corrosive  influence  of  the  strong 
acid,  the  forms  of  the  letters  and  characters 
remained,  the  exposed  metal  about  them 
being  eaten  away,   and    leaving  standing, 
after  the  proper  brushing  off,   these  letters 
and  characters,  in  clear  relief.     The  printed 
letterpress,  and  the  lining-in  of  the  charac- 
ters, once  nicely  done,  it  seemed  to  be  a 


foregone  conclusion  that  the  plate  would 
come  out  firm,  clear  and  clean,  but  little 

C roof-reading  being  needed  ;  and  one  could 
ut  think  of  the  saving  of  labor  which  this 
new  operation  of  process-engraving  had 
effected.  To  be  sure,  it  was  not  a  particu- 
larly cheap  operation ;  each  of  these  en- 
graved pages  cost  about  four  dollars  in 
money,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  labor  on  the  original  writing,  the 
reading  of  proof,  the  tracing-in  of  the  char- 
acters, after  the  original  "copy "pages  had 
been  printed.  Then,  after  the  engraving  of 
the  plates  had  all  been  done,  the  paper—in 
our  case  made  to  order,  especially  for  the 
work — had  to  be  provided  ;  the  printing,  or 
press-work  done ;  and  the  binding  (in  our 
case  in  flexible  black  leather,  the  edges  being 
red)  attended  to. 

All  this  received  our  close  personal  at- 
tention and  supervision  ;  and  it  is  our  belief, 
that  in  the  satisfactory  making  of  a  shorthand 
text-book  containing  many  engraved  char- 
acters, such  personal  supervision  is  abso- 
lutely indispensibie.     The  above  will  have 
made  it  clear,  even  to  any  who  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  the  matter,  that  the  making  of  a 
work  on  this  subject,  as  complete  and  elabo- 
rate as  ours  is,  is  a  good  deal  of  a  task. 
There  may  be  text-books  on  other  subjects 
which  can  be  satisfactorily  produced  without 
anything  further,  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
than  his  putting  into  the  hands  of  his  pub- 
lisher his  **copy,"  in  good  shape  ;  if  there' 
be  such,  we  are  satisfied  they  must  most 
essentially  differ  from  elaborate  and  well 
gotten-up  ones  on  the  shorthand  art-science. 
We  believe  it  has  been  conceded  that  Exact 
Phonography^taking  it  all  around— its  paper, 
type,  clearness  of  engraving,  binding — is  the 
best  spencimen  of  book-making,  on  a  short- 
hand subject,  extant.    There  is  no  cramping 
of  type  or  page  ;  both  are  large  and  liberal— 
the  eyes  of  the  student  considered  as  organs 
that  should  have  fair  treatment,  not  injured 
by  poring  over  diamond  type  and  minute 
and  indistinct  signs. 

The  signs  on  the  opposite  page  are  repro- 
duced in  the  same  manner  in  which  those  of 
the  book  were  produced;  though  in  the 
making  of  a  book,  more  care  can  be  be- 
stowed, by  an  author  who  has  the  whole 
matter  under  his  personal  supervision,  than 
is  possible  where  work  is  done  at  a  distance, 
and  the  paper  used  somewhat  differs  in 
quality  from  that  made  specially  for  a  book 
with  a  surface  particularly  well  adapted  to 
bringing  out  engraving  work  clearly. 

We  have  taken  the  reader  for  a  few  mo- 
ments into  the  workshop  of  the  making  of  a 
shorthand  book,  and  hope  some  one  will  be 
pleased  with  the  explanation. 
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Key. 

Ons  of  tKe  most  userul  of  the  affix  signs 
s^  for  ive,  with  its  derivatives  ively  and 
inwH,-  and  these  signs  are  third  position 
sfiis,  not  follo*ing,  but  preceding  the 
arolies,  whose  sounds  their  sounds  directly 
tiDow.  That  is,  we  have  a  dot  for  the  first 
iIk  sign  (w/y  for  the  second,  and  iveness  fo 
ihe  third.  These  are  illustrated  as  follows  : 
dtoulW,  aittntively,  ailentivtnuss.  There 
irtaiso  cases  in  which,  as  has  already  been 
iUied,  the  vo*el  signs  can  be  used  very 
canprriiensively  in  the  way  of  prefixes  and 
iSiesia  an  abbreviated  manner,  where  at 
ibesiineiini«weEetmore  definiteness,  and, 
« OMsequence,  greater  legibility  than  is 
(tfwhere  shown  in  phonography.  Some  of 
6(se  are  as  follows:  the  N-Hook  being  left 
m.  The  vowels  work  into  syllables  in  a 
JwMe  manner  and  with  great  facility,  as  in 
HiiHl,  or  l-ttn-dat,  for  inundate;  I-fl-lshn 
'aatnHioK:  Ir-e  and  fire  for  inre,  unre.att 
mucn  much  abbreviated;  but  we  get  rid  of 
ikiNHook,  omitting  it.  The  expression  is 
^,  and  is  more  definite  and  significant 
"bj  rte  .VR-forms  for  inre,  and  unre  of 
'^H'  phonograph  y. 

Wtalso  gel,  in  the  same  way,  unredeemed, 
"il'»iriiU,mreliad/e,unreiurnin^,tir-]e\-d 
"UM.  ioT  unrelieved,  unrecognized  un- 
"^d,  unrecognisable.  The  point,  of 
«M,  is  to  get  brief  signs  which  cannot  be 
■mten  in  anyway.  The  tr  also  comes  in 
letord  irresponsible.  We  get  rid  of  the 
irtiard  down-stroke  of  the  ordinary  pho- 
"pjpiir  to  represent  the  word  trresfionsi- 
Hiis  being  the  way  it  is  usually  written. 
'■iUkobserved  that  we  do  not  use  the 
^roke-R  very  much,  in  our  work. 
•iwis  to  be  a  difficult  stroke  in  very  many 
"olmiions.  We  sometimes  employ  It  as 
'^sijn  following  an  N-Hook.  in  some 
■Mijns  where  it  works  in  advantageously, 
■•[Ittih  expressive  and  convenient  in 
'""'h;  with  previous  signs. 

''picfmeo  pagit  and  circulars  conlaimng  a 
^liiv^Tafhy."  addrai,  Geo.  R.  BUhot.  N. 
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We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the 
readers  of  Thb  Stenographer  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  No-  4  Caligraph,  the  latest  model, 
which  has  recently  been  put  upon  the  market 
hythe  American  Writing  Machhie  Company, 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  The  excellencies  of 
the  Caligraph  are  well  known.  It  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  thoroughly  practical  and  dur- 
able writing  machine.  In  the  new  model 
will  be  found  many  effective  devices  which 
make  it  an  up-to-date  typewriter  in  every 
respect.     With  new   concaved   type    and 

a  round  platen,  the  work  of  the  No-  4  Caljgraph  presents  a  very  handsome  appearance. 
The  improvements  in  the  No.  4  Caligraph  can  be  readily  understood  from  the  following 

cuts  and  descriptions. 


t.    Front  H»/»aa»  K*y. 
Which  controls  the  carriage  throughout 
Is  entire  movement  by  the  use  of  one  finger. 


2.    Ktw  Um  Span  Pawl. 
Which  locks  the  platen,  insuring  absolutely 
equal  spacing  of  lines- 


3.    Platan  Fingar  Wkaal.  4.    Hingad  Hihbon  Support*. 
By  which  the  platen  can  be  freely  rotated  By  which  the  ribbon  can  be  entirely    re- 
in either  direction,  giving  easy  movement  of  moved  from  the  basket,  thus  avoiding  all 
paper  without  raising  dog  or  line  space  pawl,  handling  of  the  ribbon  when  cleaning  type. 


0.    Imprond  Hald-Faat  Dog, 
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Operating  easily  and  permitting  rotation  of 
platen  in  either  direction. 


5-    Improfed  Hangar  Adjuating  Screw. 
With  corrugation  under  the  head  engaging 
lirmly  with  a  similar  corrugation  in  the  side 
of  hanger,  rendering  the  type-bar  adjust- 
ment permanent. 

A  descriptive  circalar  of  the  No.  4  Caligraph  can  be  bad  by  addressing  tbc  f 
Amerioan  Writing  Maobiae  Company,  Hartford,  Conneattont.  I 
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Coort  Reporting  in  Tennessee. 

BV    BUFORD    DlTKB. 

In  the  fiist  place,  there  are  no  official 
court  reporters  in  our  State,  there  being 
DO  law  providing  for  their  permanent  ap- 
[winlmeet.  In  1887,  Mr.  John  B.  Young  and 
Hipiriner,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  C.  L.  Morri- 
m,  all  of  Chattanooga,  and  Mr.  Spaulding, 
ifN'ashville,  met  in  Chattanooga  and  ogran- 
lei  an  Official  Stenographers'  Association, 
It  principal  object  of  which  was  to  secure 
htpassage  of  a  law  providing  for  the  per- 
nanent  appointment  of  official  court  report- 
is  in  Hie  courts  of  this  State.  A  bill  was 
Mroduced  in  the  Legislature  to  that  effect, 
m  failed  of  passage,  and  the  association 
ill  through. 

In  1SS7  a  law  was  passed  by  the  iegisla- 
tn  on  this  snhject,  which  provides  that  the 
Dort,  upon  the  request  of  either  party, 
lull  appoint  a  competent  stenographer 
rho,  alter  being  first  duly  sworn,  shall  take 
km)  all  the  proceedings  in  the  case, 
nd.  in  the  event  of  an  appeal,  a  transcript 
/bisnoies shall  be  Tumished,  which  trans- 
lipl  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  bill  of 
iiceptions,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the 
gun.  and  that  hb  services  shall  be  paid  for 
?  the  party  requesting  same,  but  no  pro- 
isioa  is  made  as  to  the  compensation.  The 
uicoct  under  this  law  is  for  the  parties  to 
dm  a  stenographer  and  then  have  him 
lom,  with  the  approval  of  the  court.  The 
rani  charges  are  ten  dollars  per  day  for 
itinj,  and  ten  cents  per  folio  (100  words) 
Btlie  transcript. 

-tt  the  last  term  of  the  legislature  another 
4m  was  made  to  have  a  bill  passed  pro- 
iifioi;  for  the  appointment  of  official  court 
tmrters,  but  it  was  killed  by  the  judiciary 
(ODiirtee,  owing  to  the  cry  then  raised 
inm  the  exhorbitant  fees  charged  by  the 
tfTt  officials.  Such  a  law  would,  in  reality, 
« 1  peat  saving  to  both  litigants  and  the 
ittoraeys,  and  would  insure  the  services  of 
wt  but  competent  reporters,  and  they 
"sld  always  be  on  hand  when  wanted. 

Ofrourse  a  law  providing  for  official  court 
ijwieis  should  be  drawn  with  great  care, 
035  not  to  permit  of  abuse  by  either  of  the 
nrtics,  but  this  could  be  easily  done  by  a 
'aij  olthe  laws  of  the  different  States  upon 
bsatject,  a  list  of  which  was  published  in 
be  ^nMographic  World  during  last  year. 


As  the  writer  remembers  it,  California  had 
the  best  laws  on  this  subject,  but  even  these 
could  be  improved  by  a  careful  study  of  the 

Perhaps  I  have  wandered,  somewhat,  into 
the  field  of  what  should  be  the  status  of  our 
profession,  rather  than  wh^tii  is,  but  1  trust 
I  will  be  pardoned  when  it  is  remembered 
there  are  really  no  official  court  reporters  in 
Tennessee.  It  is  becoming  more  apparent 
every  day  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
pense with  such  officials,  for  the  courts  are 
crowded,  the  lawyers  have  not  time  to  write 
up  their  bills  of  exceptions  as  formerly, 
greater  accuracy  is  now  required,  and  daily 
transcripts  are  becoming  the  usual,  rather 
than  the  unusual  thing,  as  they  are  of  great 
aid  to  the  court  in  making  its  rulings  and 
are  almost  invaluable  in  cross-examinations. 
With  a  daily  transcript  before  counsel,  it 
enables  Ihem  to  have  only  a  portion  of  the 
counsel  present  in  court,  while  the  others 
study  the  case  from  the  transcript  and  pre- 
pare for  the  further  and  more  careful  con- 
ducting and  argument  of  the  case. 

One  of  the  most  noted  cases  in  our  State 
where  daily  transcripts  were  furnished,  was 
the  celebrated  impeachment  of  Judge  Julius 
J.  Du  Bose,  before  our  Senate,  last  spring. 
In  this  case  three  copies  of  the  proceedings 
were  furnished  e»ch  morning,  and  this  was 
no  easy  task,  for  the  Senate  was  in  session 
from  nine  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the 
afternoon,  with  only  one  hour  at  noon  for 
recess.  This  case  was  reported  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Campbell,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Messrs. 
Galloway  Bros.,  general  reporters,  of  Nash- 
ville. 

Another  important  case  was  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Frank  Porterfield  and  others,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Commercial  National  Bank 
cases,  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Nashville. 
These  proceedings  were  reported  by  Mrs. 
Annie  F.  Hickman  and  Duke  &  Shearon, 
Mrs.  Hickman  being  with  the  law  firm  ol 
Merrill  &  Acklin,  Nashville,  and  Duke  & 
Shearon,  general  reporters,  at  Nashville. 
There  were  two  copies  of  the  proceedings 
delivered  each  morning  to  counsel.  The 
reporting  of  these  cases  was  made  more 
difficult  than  usual,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  great  volume  of  testimony  in 
regard  to  book  accounts,  notes,  checks,  etc., 
which  were  read,  and  had  to  be  set  out  in 
full  in  the  report,  and  not  amply  referred  lo. 
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as  usual.  Then,  too,  the  accoustics  of  the 
court  room  were  very  bad,  having  been 
pronounced  by  a  government  expert,  sent 
here  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them,  to 
be  the  worst  he  had  ever  encountered. 

The  case  of  the  Catholic  Knights  of 
America  vs.  The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Com- 
pany, in  the  United  States  District  Court,  at 
Chattanooga,  was  another  case  which  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  record 
in  this  case  was  very  large,  and  has  since 
been  printed.  This  case  was  reported  by 
Mr.  C.  L.  Morrison,  an  eminent  reporter  at 
Chattanooga.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  other  cases  reported  recently,  but  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  mention'here. 


Graham's  Hand-book  of  Standard 
Phonography. 

REVISED  EDITION. 

*'  Be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  best," 
is  the  advice  given  by  a  wise  man  to  his  son. 
This,  say  we,  to  all  who  would  master  short- 
hand. And  *'be  satisfied  with  nothing  but 
the  best  presentation  of  the  best,"  may  now 
be  said  with  truest  wisdom. 

The  "Hand-book  of  Standard  Phonogra- 
phy "  marked  an  epoch  in  stenography  as 
truly  as  did  ''Stenographic  Sound  Hand" 
break  the  monotony  of  all  former  shorthand 
inventions.  Ever  since  1858,  the  Hand-book 
has  been  educating  a  full  generation  of  ste- 
nographers who  are  aWe,  with  its  instruction 
and  appliances,  to  do  what  no  other  system 
has  been  successful  in  doing. 

The  American  phonographic  genius  is  no 
more  with  us,  but  his  work  lives — rejuve- 
nated, improved,  and  destined  to  remain 
"at  the  front."  We  are  asked  to  give  a 
brief  resume  of  the  re-adjusted  book. 

Typographically  it  is  more  beautiful,  and 
set  in  a  shrine  of  its  former  neatness  and 
attractiveness.  The  shorthand  engravings 
are  wonderfully  legible  and,  even  to  the  eye 
of  a  novice,  are  bewitching.  The  Part  First 
of  the  former  edition  is  largely  omitted,  as 
in  the  thirty-five  years  of  past  experience  it 
has  been  shown  that  most  of  the  students  of 
shorthand  are  now  in  our  common  schools 
educated  in  the  general  principles  of  Pho- 
netics. 

The  newly  "  Revised  Hand-book  "  main- 
tains unchanged  the  thoroughly  tried  princi- 


ples of  the  former  edition ;  not  a  principle 
modified;  not  an  expedient  eliminated;  not  a 
method  of  presentation  outworn.  The  body 
and  soul  of  our  dear  and  tried  old  friend  are 
still  with  us,  but  wearing  clothing  more 
beautiful,  and  more  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
present  climatic  surroundings. 

In  two  hundred  and  fifty  sections,  the 
instruction  required  for  every  feature  of  the 
**  Corresponding  Style "  is  given ;  and 
twenty-seven  additional  sections  present,  in 
its  fullness,  the  "Reporting  Principles," 
which  round  out  a  complete  hand-book  of 
shorthand  for  the  times. 

We  are  specially  pleased  with  the  inser- 
tion of  shorthand  exercises  in  connection 
with  every  new  principle  taught,  and,  follow- 
ing said  principle,  and  also  in  connection 
with  the  same,  what  the  author  felicitously 
calls  a  "recreation."  The  rules  for  the 
insertion  of  vowels  between  two  strokes, 
which  formerly  were  technically  incorrect, 
are  made  verbally  correct.  In  some  cases 
the  insertion  of  a  word  or  simple  clause  has 
made  luminously  clear  what  was  slightly 
vague.  By  italicizing  or  small  capping 
certain  words  in  the  text,  the  main  thoughts 
are  brought  out  with  special  prominence. 
Material,  which  was  less  important,  has  been 
exscinded  and  new  material  inserted  in  the 
text,  so  that  the  work,  though  greatly  im- 
proved, is  not  larger  or  more  cumbrous. 
The  entire  instructional  matter  of  the  "Cor- 
responding Style"  has  been  divided  into 
twenty-five  lessons  by  the  author,  certain 
sections  being  indicated  under  each  lesson. 
This  feature  will  be  of  special  value  to  many 
a  teacher. 

It  is  remarkable  how  closely  the  "num- 
bering "  of  the  sections  in  the  two  editions, 
former  and  later,  agree  or  harmonize,  though 
the  matter  in  any  given  section  is  by  no 
means  always  that  of  its  number  in  thci 
former  edition.  One  who  has  mastered 
"  locally  "  the  first  volume  will  not  be  abl 
to  "locate"  instantly  the  matter  of  th 
volume,  but  will  find  it  very  centrally  cir 
cumstanced  with  its  former  surroundings. 

One  of  the  most  universally  acceptable 
characteristics  of  the  revision  will  be  th 
"  Section  272,"  on  "Amanuensis  Reporting,* 
six  pages  of  very  timely  matter,  with  choices 
lists  of  word-signs,  contractions,  and  phrase 
signs.    This  feature  is  decidely  unique. 
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Tltpages  devoted  to  "  Reporting  Word- 
^andCantraclions,"  are  a  nline  ofhelp- 
lolnKS  for  ihe  novitiate  and  advanced  re- 
porter. No  one  is  an  adequate  master  of 
Bhorihand.  who  has  not  these  word-signs 
u  his  finger-ends  on  the  instant  of  need. 
Tlie  homogeneit)',  naturalness,  systematic 
jod sdeotlGc  pulling  of  these  speed-conquer- 
ag  >ord-signs  xltest  the  unexampled  insight 
jidjccuiatethinkingof  Mr.  Graham. 

The  "General  Index  "  Is  a  long-felt  want 
■til  supplied,  for  the  former  editions,  not 
bdi^conseculively  paged,  made  references 
loaay  portion  of  the  Hand-book  somewhat 
dfficult.  This  desideratum  is  now  fully  met. 

The  most  Important  addition  made  to  the 
"Revised  Hand-book  "  is  the  insertion  of  a 
" Brief  Phonographic  Dictionary,"  of  over 
foil  yp^es,  which  presents :  i.  "Advanced 
CorrespondinE  and  Reporting  Forms";  i. 
'GfEera!  Rules  for  Devising  Contractions 
^otiWord  and  its  Derivatives "  ;  3.  ''The 
Gentral  Principles  of  Analogy  for  Analog- 
Ms  Words;  4.  Scores  of  instances  in  which, 
bjCapilaliied  letters,  a  number  of  individual 
nd  derivative  forms  are  to  be  expressed  by 
OKand  the  same  outline,  as  in  one  form  for 
■ESTHUSIAST-IC-ICAL-ICALLY-M.  " 
Vuch  other  most  useful  information  and  in- 
araction  is  given  In  this  new  feature  of  the 

The  work  in  its  entirety  is  worthy  of 
iMiming,  as  we  know  it  will,  the  yadf 
itiiiw  of  unnumbered  thousands  of  short- 
M  students  in  every  year  to  come. 

Wm.  D.  Bridgu, 
5  Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Rates  for  Hotel  Work. 
Ai  wt  have  many  inquiries  asking  for  rates 
brbotel  shorthand  and  typewriting  work, 
wsive  below  the  prices  which  are  charged 
hKi.  Charles  A.  Farnum,  at  the  Contlnen- 
!il Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

STANDARD  rates: 
TrmmiTiNG,  1  copy,  5  cents  per  100  words 
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Special  rates  for  extra  large  jobs.  Mimeo- 
graph work  a  specialty. 

Sten OGR A PHV— Letters  not  exceeding  1 
page,  as  cents  ;  each  additional,  extra,  10 
cents.  These  must  be  dictated  in  office.  If 
operator  is  required  to  do  this  work  else- 
where, ft. 50  per  hour  will  be  charged,  and  • 
an  additional  charge  of  10  cents  per  pnge 
will  be  made  for  transcripts. 

Depositions  if  taken  in  office,  20  cents  per 
folio,  which  will  include  one  copy  of  trms- 
cription  ;  extra  copies  at  ten  cents  per  folio. 
If  required  to  be  taken  outside  office,  (1.50 
per  hour  and  15  cents  per  folio  for  transcrlp- 

Reporling  meetings,  court  cases  and  spec- 
ial events,  fS.oo  per  day  and  [5  cents  per  folio 
for  transcriptions. 

If  work  is  done  outside  city  proper,  trans- 
portation expenses  will  be  added. 

The   following  typewriter  supplies  have 

been    awarded  by    the    Weather    Bureau, 

Washington  : 

Charles  M.  Stoever,  5J0  Minor  Street  Phil.i, 
delphia.  Fifty  reams  paper,  typewriting- 
flat  letter,  half  sheets  8x10  in.,  printed  in 
red  copying'ink,  $1.67  ;  100  reams  paper, 
flat  letter,  while  wove,  8x10  in.,  printed  in 
red  copying  ink,  $1.65. 

J.  C.  Parker,  Washington  :  500  erasers, 
rubber,  small,  five  cents  each  ;  35  era.sers, 
rubber,  typewriter,  Faber's  No.  104,  4^1. ; 
so  erasers,  Faber's  No.  1080,  j4,c.,  each  ; 
400  reams  paper,  flat    letterj  10x16  in., 

fl.T6. 

Easton  &  Rupp,  Washington  :  15000  sheets 
paper,'  carbon,  10x12,  one  side  carbonized 
ijc. ;  3$  reams  paper,  legal  cap,  white. 


Jl: 


Bpercent.  discount  on  above  rates  for  all 
tot  amounting  to  between  35  and  50  pages. 
Sopercent.  discount  on  quantities  above 


.  A.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  206  Broadway,  N.  V.  : 
20  reams  paper,  commercial  note,  laid, 
60C. 

R.  C.  Ballantyne,  Washington :  20  reams 
paper,  typewriter,  linen,  letter,  heavy, 
Soc.  ;  ao  reams  paper,  cap,  60c. 

Manhattan  Supply  Co.,  N.  V.  :  1000  sheets 
paper,  carbon,  cap  size,  both  sides  carbon- 
ized. I '^c.  ;  2s  ribbons,  typewriters.  Rem- 
ington, record.  43c.  ;  15  ribbons  copying. 
43c-  each  ;  15  ribbons.  Smith  Premier, 
record,  40c.,  each;  50  ribbons,  copying, 
4oc,,each  ;  5 ribbons,  Hammond, Webler's, 
t\  in.,  record,  40c.,  each  ;  25  ribbons,  copy- 
ing, 40c.,  each;  50  ribbons,  Caligraph, 
record,  40c.,  each;  100  ribbons,  copying. 
40c.,  each. 

Shorthand  and  typewriting  is  tau);lit  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  at  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  on  Tuesday  evenings. 
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For  The  Stenographer. 

From  the  editoriat  columns  of  the  Daily 
Slate  Gazette  (Trenton),  of  November  3, 
1894.  Written  because  of  the  agitation  of 
the  question  of  doing  away  with  the  evening 
class  in  stenography,  at  the  high  school. 
The  Gazette  is  over  100  years  old  and  a 
newspaper  of  long-established  national  repu- 
tation : 


(( 


Stenography,  nowadays,  has  become 
almost  as  essential  to  the  education  of  a 
young  man  or  woman  who  has  planned  for 
himself  or  herself  a  business  career,  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
mathematics  or  of  long  handwriting.  Time 
was  never  before,  in  the  history  of  man,  as 
valuable  as  it  is  now  ;  the  brain,  speaking  uni- 
versally, was  never  before  as  busy,  there  was 
never  so  great  need  of  curtailing  the  mental 
burdens  carried  by  active,  energetic  persons, 
as  there  is  af  the  present  time,  and  stenogra- 
phy helps  materially  to  do  all  this. 

"There  are  those  who  say  that  the  day 
will  come  when  long  handwriting  will  have 
become  obsolete  and  the  work  now  done 
with  the  pen  will  be  performed  by  writing 
machines.  And  when  one  considers  how 
rapidly  stenography  and  typewriting  have 
grown  in  popular  favor,  and  how,  in  many 
quarters,  these  methods  of  communication 
have  been  established  to  the  absolute  abol- 
ishment of  the  old  style,  he  must  admit  that 
those  proptiets  have  a  substantial  basis  for 
their  prediction." 

*        *        * 

In  re  typewriting^  I  would  like  to  go  on 
record  in  The  Stenographer  as  saying : 

We  believe  that  beginners  should  **finger'* 
the  typewriter  persistently,  painstakingly 
and  perpetually.  Then,  when  shorthand 
improves  with  age,  so  that  it  can  do  justice 
by  taxing,  tedious  and  terrific  "takes,**  you 
will  find  the  typewriting  skill  in  your  fingers, 
which  turns  out  twenty  to  thirty  letters  an 
hour  from  your  notes  into  beautifully  type- 
written sheets,  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
forever**  to  your  employers.  And  they 
will  not  look  upon  you  as  a  poor  piece  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting  machinery  ;  but, 
if  you  are  likewise  studious  and  thoughtful, 
so  that  your  shorthand  and  typewriting  is 
but  a  block  in  the  temple  of  your  mind,  they 
will  regard  and  respect  you  as  a  professional 
character — and  you  tvUI  be  paid  accordingly. 


Office  stenographers  must  give  great  at- 
tention to  typewriting,  if  they  want  to  reach 
the  top — of  that  I  am  sure.  They  can  use 
expedients,  etc.,  in  their  shorthand,  after 
they  have  worked  in  a  place  a  month,  which 
will  enable  them  to  write  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  but  that  don't  help  out  on  the  type- 
writing— there  are  no  expedienls  in  that. 

Kendrick  C.  Hill. 


The  Andrew  J.  Graham  Memor- 


/ 


ial  Fund. 


All  shorthand  writers  who  feel  under  ob- 
ligations for  benefits  received  by  themselves 
or  others  through  the  services  of  the  distin- 
guished author  of  "Standard  Phonography," 
are  respectfully  and  earnestly  invited  to  con- 
tribute to  a  fund  with  which  to  erect  some 
suitable  tribute  to  his  memory.    The  idea 
was  started  by  the  editor  of  The  Phonogra- 
phic World ,  and  about  $300.00  were  con- 
tributed in  response  to  his  appeals.     Messrs. 
T.  J.  EUinwood,  E.  N.  Miner  and  Wm.  Ander-  ^ 
son  constitute  the  committee  to  further  the 
work  of  increasing  the  contributions.    We   . . 
shall  be  glad  to  have  any  of  the  readers  of  ^^ 
The  Stenographer  forward  their  names  .~ 
and  subscriptions  to  the  fund  to  Mr.  Ellin- 
wood,   chairman    of  the    Committee,    199  ..^ 
Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ""^ 


The  Stenographers*  Association,  of  Rich-  ,., 
mond,  Va.,  meets  at  108  North  Seventh  ^ 
Street.  .; 

John  Keller,  of  Stephentown  Centre,  .:. 
N.  Y.,  desires  a  shorthand  correspondent,  --^ 
in  Pueblo,  Colorado.    Can  any  one  oblige ^^ 

him  ?  5,^ 

The  Wallace- Walker  Company,  with  a  :js 
capital  of  |io,ooo,  has  been  organized  tocQ 
manufacture  typewriter  supplies.  Head<3 , 
quarters  in  New  York  city.  Tim 

The  CosfHopolitan  magazine  is,  perhaps.^ 
the  most  interesting  and  attractive  of  thf  ^ 
magazines  of  the  day,  and,  in  view  of  it^2at 
very  low  price,  its  immense  circulation  i*^*i; 
entirely  justified.  --ni^ 

F.  H.  Cogswell,  stenographer  of  ih'*B«i 
Superior  Court,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  an'^4e 
secretary  of  the  Historical  Society,  read  Shtt 
paper  on  the  British  invasion  of  New  Have^  F 
in  1779,  before  St.  Paul's  Church  club,  in  tb^ 
Church  library. 
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Mr.  Howard  and  the  Missing 
Link. 

On  November  a6th,  as  this  number  is 
iboaiioiag  to  press,  there  comes  to  us  the 
ftM)gnfln(  ifagaeine  of  November  15th, 
icrtichiis  editor  comments  on  our  previ- 
]E  ciiiicisms  of  him.  We  now  send  on  tliis 
nrapiph,  hoping  to  have  it  inserted  with 
wr  number  three  letter.  We  briefly  note 
hreeor  four  points,  the  same  to  be  more 
nllj  eonimented  on  hereafter :  First,  the 
dior  places  the  dale  of  original  suggestion 
jr  F-V-Hook  as  1851,  approximately  that 
«  vhict  we  had  noted  Mr.  Isaac  ntman  as 
iTXi  subtnitled  his  proposal  concerning 
lid  hook  to  the  Coundl ;  and  we  are  under 
bCgatioc;  for  this  substantially  confirma- 
irrfact.  Second,  be  gives  dates  at  which 
(r.  Farkhuret  is  declared  by  him  to  have 
ublished  significations  to  be  attached  to 
ud  book ;  such  publication  in  his  magazine 
Win  a  text-book,  and  presumably  only 
i  suggestions— not  in  a  way  to  make  the 
lings  suggested  "a  part  of  phonography," 
,  authoritatively  put  forth  and  generally 
cepted,  or  systematically  and  compre- 
iuivel)r  treated,  as  afterwards  exhibited 
I  Mr.  Graham.  Third,  he  claims  that  Mr. 
ukhurst,  some  yeani  before  the  Hand- 
lok  was  issued,  suggested  the  indicating 
(otf^f  and  would  by  positions,  as  previ- 
si)- mectioned ;  and  he  cites  the  phrases 
imgU-io  inA  ii- would  as  having  been  so 
jested ;  preserving,  however,  complete 
see  on  a  considerable  number  of  phrases, 
Mgiveninthe  previous  issue  and  some 
tliis,  sever  shown  anywhere  before  Mr. 
atumgave  them,  and  now  adopted  into 

Dew  Companion.  The  editor  does  not 
mlo  have  comprehended — or  if  he  did, 
igain  maintained  silence — that  the  com- 
t  application  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's  sug- 
lioa  concerning  indication  of  T  or  D  on 
length  straight  strokes  with  the  F-V- 
nk.  fltould  have  shut  out  some  of  the 
r  [Erases  that  I  have  cited  involving 
Wand  would ;  for  example,  ii-ought-to- 
f-kad,  il  would-have-had,  such-ought-lo- 
'Jiad,  such- would-have-had,  inasmuch  as 
lie  implied  the  T  or  D  ^preceding  the 
Vsound  ;  thus  cutting  the  "had"  out 
Kse  phrases.  Further  comments  on  the 
irial  are  reserved  for  our  next,  except 
M  point,  which  is  the  following — and 


this  requires  immediate  attention  :  It  is 
supposed  to  be  comforting  to  any  one  justly 
accused,  if  he  can  say,  "  You  are  another; " 
and  the  editor  thinks  we  have  erred,  as  he 
has,  in  not  duly  acknowledging  obligations ; 
and  he  refers  to  Mr.  Towndrow,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  device  in  Exacl  Phonography. 
Ifthe  editor  will  examine  our  first  publica- 
tion, "  Outlines  of  a  Modified  Phonogra- 
phy," 1884,  he  will  find  that  Mr.  Towndrow  is 
duly  referred  to  therein  as  the  originator  of 
one  principle  employed  by  us  ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  that  another  author  is  credited 
therein  with  having  invented  another  princi- 
ple, declared  to  be  very  important.  Our 
editor  cannot  "claim  relationship,"  on  any 
suchfoundation;  any  more  than  he  could  with 
Mr.  Munson,  who,  in  his  very  first  edition, duly 
and  honorably  acknowledged  his  obligations 
to  Mr.  Wilbour.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  we 
lately  gent  to  London,  to  a  society  there  of 
which  we  are  a  member,  a  recently  issued 
statement  of  Mr.  Towndrow's,  setting  forth 
his  claims  to  phonetic  ideas  applied  to  short- 
hand writing,  published  about  sixty  years 
ago  ;  urging,  in  our  letter,  that  when  the 
said  society  should  consider  the  new  edition 
of  Ex-act  Iconography  among  the  new 
works  discussed  by  it,  proper  attention 
should  be  given  to  his  claim,  and  his  merits 
as  a  pioneer.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
editor  of  the /'Aontg-rn/Aic  Magazine  ever 
asked  any  association,  or  body,  or  person, 
to  consider  the  merits  of  Mr.  Graham. 
Does  the  reader  appreciate  the  difTerenc'e? 


No.  3. 
In  our  communication  that  appeared  in 
the  issue  for  November,  a  misprint  caused 
us  to  speak  of  Graham's  Biography  of  Dr. 
Stone  as  of  the  date  1866.  The  reader  prob- 
ably saw,  from  the  context,  that  1S56  was 
meant ;  but  to  make  certain,  correction  to 
that  date  is  here  made.  The  ' '  Hand-book" 
was  not  issued  till  1858,  though  it  had  been 
announced  for  February,  1857,  and  was  prob- 
ably substantially  complete  at  that  time. 
The  Dr.  Stone  Biography,  which  gave  in 
brief  outiine  a  few  o(  the  innovations  that 
were  to  be  shown  in  the  forthcoming  text- 
book, and  on  which  showing  advance  orders 
for  the  text-book  were  sent  in,  was  issued  in 
1856 ;  so,  this  Biography  preceded,  by  about 
two  years,  accepting  the  date,  1858,  of  the 
copy  I  have  before  me,  or  one  year,  accept- 
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ing  that  (1857),  in  Rockwell's  Bibliogra- 
phy— the  tenth  edition  of  Isaac  Pitman  ;  and 
unless  the  idea  of  indicating  added  wordSy 
not  merely  alphabetical  sounds,  by  proposed 
T-Hook,  had  become  general^  by  the  discus- 
sions that  went  on  among  phonographers 
on  the  subject  of  that  hook,  we  may  accord 
to  Mr.  Graham  the  merit  of  having  applied 
the  new  device  to  something  much  beyond 
anything  that  had  *'  become  a  part  of  phonog- 
raphy;*' which  Mr.  Pitman's  submission 
to  the  Council,  in  1851,  had  not  embraced ; 
something  which  even  the  1858  copies  of  his 
tenth  edition  did  not  exhibit— except  in  its 
list  (pp.  62,  63,  next  preceding  the  fin^l  or 
index  page)  of  Reporting  Grammalogues^  in 
which  latter  list  the  one  added  word,  ''have," 
is  given — presumably,  but  not  specifically 
stated  to  be,  by  this  hook. 

To  be  specific  as  to  any  exhibition  of  the 
F-V-Hook  in  any  Benn  Pitman  text-book, 
we  cannot  ascertain  that  any  such  work 
showed  application  of  such  hook  to  repre- 
sent F-V,  earlier  than  i860,  two  years  after 
the  Hand-book  appeared,  and  four  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  Stone  Biography. 
The  only  purpose  of  repeating  anything  that 
we  gave  in  our  last  previous  communica- 
tion is  to  make  dates  more  specific.  We 
need  not  now  repeat  previous  remarks  on 
other  offices  of  the  F-V- Hook,  as  shown  in 
the  Hand-book  and  appearing  in  the  Com- 
panion^  nor  more  than  hint  at  the  greater 
ingenuity  which  enabled  the  author  of  the 
first  named  work  to  apply,  in  a  more  com- 
prehensive way,  hooks  which,  as  alphabetic 
devices,  were  not  of  his  own  originating. 
As  to  added  words  have  and  of^  by  V-hook, 
Benn  Pitman  was  apparently  behind  his 
brother ;  for  the  unpaged,  undated  leaf  in 
Pitman  &  Prosser's  Companion  ^  before  al- 
luded to,  which  described  the  hook  so  that 
the  writing  of  those  who  adopted  it  might  be 
"  intelligible  "  to  those  who  did  not,  gave  it 
with  merely  an  alphabetic  application. 

Reference  was  made,  in  our  No.  2,  to  cer- 
tain phrase-signs,  written  with  a  single 
stroke,  adopted  into  the  new  Companion ^Uom 
the  Hand-book  ;  phrases  in  which  the  word 
ought  was  implied  by  writing  in  first  position, 
and  would  by  writing  in  the  third  ;  first  com- 
prehensively shown  by  Mr.  Graham.  It  is 
curious  to  note  to  what  an  extent  this  adop- 
tion into  the  Companion  has  been  carried. 

-^  instances,  in  the  Hand-book,  of  this  im- 


plying of  these  two  words  by  these  positions, 
were  so  numerous  as,  by  repetition,  to  have 
erected  the  device  into  a  principle,  even 
though  no  formal  statement  of  it  had  been 
made.  But  Mr.  Graham  did  make  his  formal 
statement,  and  did  explain  the  derivation  of 
the  indication,  for  he  says  (p.  169,  Rem.  13) : 
'*It  Ought  to  Have  ;  It  Would  Have,  etc., 
(a).  The  outlines  Tef»,  TeP,  for  'it  ought  to 
have,'  'it  would  have,*  are  regarded  as  un- 
vocalized  Tauv,  Twoov ;  in  the  first  case,  it 
beinc:  represented  by  /;  ought  by  au;  and 
have  by  K,  to  being  omitted,  according  to 
?  250.  2.  In  the  case  of  Twoov,  //  is  repre- 
sented by  /;  wou/d  by  w65  ;  and  have  by  F. 
Upon  the  same  principle  are  formed  the 
signs  for:  they  ought  to  have,  they  would 
have ;  which  ought  to  have,  which  would 
have,  etc." 

The  new  Companion  makes  a  clean  appro- 
priation of  most  if  not  all  of  the  Graham 
phrase- forms  involving  ought  and  would  as 
thus  represented.    It  does  not  analyze  the 
signs  and  explain  the  representation,  as  the 
Hand-book,  in  its  first  (1858)  edition  did. 
The    "devices,"  or    "principles,"    which 
every  one  may  choose  to  apply — had  been 
fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, not  only  in  the  paragraph  quoted,  but 
in  several  lists,  as  every  one  familiar  with  his 
work  knows  ;   he  had  clearly  and  well  set 
forth  the  whole  matter.    The  compiler  of  the 
Companion  goes  through  the  form  of  making 
a  different  statement  of  the  subject,  and 
then  reaches  the  result  of  incorporating  the 
phrases,  and  all  of  them,  bodily,  and  sub- 
stantially twice  over  ;   for  not  only  does  he 
give  them,  apparently  without  exception,  in 
the    expository   introductory    part   of  the 
Companion^  but  in  that  comprehensive  list 
of  single-stroke  signs — ^pages  83  to  187,  in- 
clusive— a  list  which  contains  many  useful 
things,  few  or  none  of  them,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  original  with  him ;   and  also  in- 
cludes that  unequalled  collection  of  short- 
hand curios,  his  origination  and  absolute 
proprietorship  of  which,  probably  no  one 
will  care  to  seriously  question.    In  this  list 
also,  do  we  find  them.    In  the  expository 
part  we  find  (pp.  36-37),  under  the  head 
of  "  Phraseographs  "  (a  phraseograph  being  ' 
explained  as  a  "  phonographic  outline  stand- 
ing for  a  phrase,   one  or  more  words  of 
which  are  represented  by    some    append- 
age, or  by  the  halving  or  doubling  princi- 
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|e")thus:  "60,  The  Halving  Principlc- 
1  phonography  the  halving  principle  ex- 
nsMS  tlic  following  verbal  values  : 

\6)  Would  (after  logograms  placed  in  the 
lirdposition)."  The  illustrations  given  of 
lis  bdnf,  wAifA  would,  U  would,  such 
vtld.  Ihey  wouid,  there   would,  she   would. 

\S].  Ought  (afler  logograms  placed  in  the 
rst  position") ;  the  illustrations  given  be- 
ig,  wUck  ought,  ii  oughl,  they  oughl,  such 
igkt,  thtre  oughl,  she  oughl.  The  repre- 
fliuiion  of  added  have  by  f'-hook,  is  ex- 
binedjustaller,  on  page  39,  and  ihe  illus- 
itioos  include  oughl  to  have,  oughl  to  have 
al,  a-hieh  oughl  lo  have:  All  these  can  be 
und  in  the  first  edition  of  tbe  Hand-book. 

The  Companion  takes  the  analysis  for 
nured.  or  it  was  fot^otten  lo  be  included. 
i^ves  the  devices,  and  obviously  a.<i5umes 
ui  the  signs  will  be  recognized.  The  indi- 
^ions  are,  to  use  metaphysical  terms,  im- 
kit,  not,  with  that  text-book,  explicit,  as  in 
vDriginal  presentation.  The  student  looks 
ii^n  for  such  an  explanation  as  the  Hand- 
oot  jives  him.  The  author  of  the  latter, 
nsmting  what  had  not  "  become  a  part  of 
hiDography,"  saw  the  need  of  indicating 
be  principles  involved,  the  sound  implied. 
rhe  Companion  states  the  devices,  in  a 
lay,  and  copies  the  illustrations  of  them. 

However,  possibly  the  relative  merits  of 
be  tao  expositions  are  not  especially  im- 
wiTant,  the  borrowing  b«ng  once  estab- 
isbcd,  except  as  showing  the  analytical  cast 
i  caind  of  the  author  who  has  been  bor- 
iitedfroni;  his  ability,  as  shown  in  these 
inicts  and  in  others  that  will  be  hereafter 
KMioned,  to  extort,  from  even  the  well 
wim  indications  of  "  position, "  Ihe  mean- 
ly of  hooks,  half-lengthening  and  double- 
a^:ihening,  brief  ways  of  expressing  words 
ind  phrases  which  his  predecessors  had  not 
bcoveted,  and  which  his  contemporaries 
nd  given  no  evidence  of  ability  to  discover, 
1  of  possessing  the  courage  to  put  into 
nctice  until  he  had  pioneered  the  way  and 
liown  the  safety  and  feasibility  of  them. 

hsnot  claimed  here  but  thatthe courage, 
^  boldness,  spoken  of,  were  sometimes 
3nicd  to  an  extreme.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
iin^erof  the  new  Cotnfianion  has  appar- 
Wly,  in  order  not  to  be  outdone,  not  only 
'I'opted  Che  most  radically  abbreviatory  of 


Mr.  Graham'sdevices,  but  actually  projected 
them  farther,  and  placed  additional  burdens 
on  some  of  them,  he  could  hardly,  with- 
out self-stultiUcation,  question  the  utility 
or  practicability  of  them.  Had  he  been 
defending  a  suit  for  infringement  of  copy- 
right— which  he  could  probably  have  done 
successfully,  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
plainant, supposing  it  to  have  been  Mr. 
Graham,  had .  so  long  slumbered  %n  any 
rights  he  may  have  had,  as  to  have  construc- 
tively acquiesced  in  the  infringement — he 
could  have  pleaded  want  0/ utility,  in  the 
things  alleged  to  have  been  appropriated, 
and  possibly  the  court  might  have  listened 
to  testimony  going  to  establish  that  defense. 
Our  remembrance  is,  that  in  the  old  suit  of 
Graham  vs.  Pitman,  on  some  of  the  ex- 
aminations of  witnesses,  at  which  we  were 
present,  Mr.  Pitman  presented  testimony  of 
that  kind ;  but  in  the  untechnical  forum  of 
every  day  fair-dealing,  in  which  one  may  be 
held  to  absolute  moral  consistency,  and  to 
the  rule  that  no  one  should  profit  by  his  own 
wrong,  the  plea  of  non-utility  would  cer- 
tainly be  rejected  where  a  misappropriation 
had  been  made. 

Perhaps  further  examples  should  be  pre- 
sented of  the  appropriation  of  signs  for 
phrases  involving  ought  and  would.  We 
need  not  repeat  those  before  given  :  a  refer- 
ence to  the  first  column  of  page  188,  Novem- 
ber issue,  is  suflScirnt,  as  we  there  gave  the 
pages  of  the  Companion  on  which  the  five 
examples  there  cited  could  be  found.  We 
now  append  the  following  additional  phrases, 
the  Companion  pages  being  given  in  paren- 
theses :  U^hich  oughl  to  have  {^,10^);  tiihich  ^ 
would  have  {log) ;  such  ought  lo  have  \,\og) ; 
such  wouid  have  (109) ;  such  oughl  (no) ; 
such  would  (no) ;  which  ought  lo  have  had 
(109) ;  which  would  have  had  {109) ;  such 
oughl  to  have  had  {uq)  ;  such  would  have 
had  (110).  Naturally,  we  find  the  simpler 
forms  included,  such  as  it  ought  (37} ;  il 
would  (37) ;  which  oughl  (37) ;  which  would 
(37) ;  Mch  oughl{i-])  ;  such  would,  (37)  ;  and 
a  following  not,  as  in  which  oughl  not,  which 
•  would  not ;  such  ought  not,  such  would  not, 
—all  on  p.  37,  and  repeated  on  pages  109. 
no.  It  is  not  deemed  needful  to  give  the 
pages  ofthe  Hand-book,  edition  of  18SS,  on 
which  they  occur.  The  editorof  the  /Sono- 
graphic   Magazine    will    hardly  have  the 
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hardihood  to  deny  that  they  all  appear  in 
that  work,  most  of  them  for  the  first  time. 

There  is  one  other  device  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Graham  that  we  find  very  completely 
adopted  in  the  new  Companion^  which  can 
be  so  briefly  described  that  we  will  include  a 
reference  to  it  in  this  communication  ;  that  is, 
the  representing  of  an  involved  weret  by 
"  position  *'  and  R-hook  combined.  The  re- 
presenlHtion  ofar^,  as  in  ^hfy  are,  which  are, 
by  an  R-Hook,  is  a  well-known  device,  and 
has  been  such  for  a  long  time ;  but  Mr.  Gra- 
ham shows  an  extended  or  broadened  device, 
where  the  Companion  servilely  follows.  We 
believe  that  the  form  for  such  were  {Com- 
panion, p.  112)  was  never  given  in  a  text- 
book till  Mr.  Graham  gave  it  (see  Hand- 
Book,  pp.  159,  179).  It  is  in  this  immediate 
connection  that  the  device  for  representing 
are  appears,  both  in  the  Hand-Book  and 
the  Companion,  Are  is  represented  by 
R-Hook  on  stroke  in  its  second  position  ;  as, 
on  CH-stroke,  on  the  line,  for  which  are, 
and  on  dTH-stroke,  same  position,  for  they 
are.  The  representation  of  the  involved 
vowel,  a  in  are,  would  carry  these  signs 
to  third  position,  but  they  are  left  in  the 
second,  Mr.  Graham,  to  get  his  distinction 
boldly  dropped  the  sign  to  third  position,  to 
indicate  his  were,  throwing  the  signs  wholly 
out  of  position.  The  involved  vowel  in  the 
were  combination  is  a  second  place  vowel 
ti ;  the  a,  as  before  stated,  a  third  place. 
Hence,  Mr.  Graham  did  not  follow  phono- 
graphic principles,  but,  to  get  his  brief  repre- 
sentation and  his  marked  distinction,  set 
them  at  defiance — in  which  he  has  been 
followed  by  the  Benn  Pitman. 

The  Companion  not  only  adopts  the  idea  of 
representing  were,  as  well  as  are,  by  R- 
Hook,  but,  far  from  undertaking  to  rectify 
this  violation  of  the  principle  of  position,  fol- 
lows Mr.  Graham's  lead,  and  repeats,  as  to 
position  and  everything  else,  the  whole 
device  (see  the  Cotnpanion,  p.  11 1,  for  which 
are,  which  were ;  p.  112,  for  such  are,  such 
were).  Yet  our  critic  challenges  the  editor 
of  this  journal  **  to  show  one  single  principle 
or  device  in  the  Companion  which  did  not 
become  a  part  of  the  phonographic  system* 
not  only  independently  of  Mr.  Graham,  but 
before  Mr.  Graham  ever  published  his  Hand- 
book." 

We  propose  to  continue  this  discussion  in 
in  the  January  issue.        Geo.  R.  Bishop. 


The  New  Orleans  Stenographers' 

Association. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  Asso- 
ciations of  the  country.  It  has  150  members, 
able  dictators  in  charge  of  the  dictation 
classes,  and  offers  opportunity  of  receiving 
instruction  in  French  and  Spanish.  There  is 
a  strong  social  feeling  among  the  members, 
and  assistance  is  offered  to  those  out  of 
work.  The  chairman  of  the  employment 
committee  announces  that  the  demand  is 
greater  than  the  supply.  At  the  October 
meeting  the  following  applications  were  read 
and  referred  to  the  proper  committee:  Misses 
Eva  C.  Wright,  Harriet  M.  Mipiis  and  Sarah 
Hanover,  and  Messrs.  Francis  Moore  and 
John  S.  Armant. 

The  following  members  were  elected: 
Misses  Mayme  E.  Johnson  and  Viola  K^eene, 
and  Messrs.  John  Reilley,  J.  W.  Smith, 
Eugene  J.  Byrnes,  M.  C.  Rolston  and  J. 
Taylor,  Jr.  The  chair  announced  that  the 
members  should  take  advantage  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  classes  under  the  able 
instruction  of  Prof.  Jegou,  and  invited  all  to 
attend. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Miss 
Emma  Roth  for  valuable  donations. 

The  chair  announced  the  following  com- 
mittees for  the  year  ending  October,  1895 : 

Board  of  Directors — Nat.  L.  Marks,  chair- 
man ;  Joseph  Lallande,  R.  S.  Cross,  all 
ex-of!ido,  and  A.  J.  Peters,  W.  F.  Brewer, 
W.  F.  Witte  and  Miss  Mattie  Donovan. 

Committee  on  Examination  and  Employ- 
ment—A. J.  Peters,  chairman  ;  Mrs.  H.  M. 
McCants  and  Chas.  L.  Porter. 

Entertainment  Committee — R.  S.  Cross, 
chairman ;  Mrs.  P.  Mclntyre,  Misses  Flora 
Frilot,  Kate  Moses,  Stella  Schatz,  Katie 
Trottman  and  Laura  Magreevy,  and  John 
Elliott  and  F  ].  Chopin. 

Dictation  Committee — Chas.  S.  Foster, 
chairman  ;  Mrs.  P.  Mclntyre,  Misses  Emma 
Roth,  Lula  McCarthy,  A.  McNally,  Kate 
Moses,  and  Messrs.  John  Taylor,  W.  F. 
Witte  and  W.  F  Brewer. 

House  Committee — Misses  M.  E.  Masson, 
chairman  ;  Isabel  Austin,  Mattie  Donovan, 
K.  C.  Smyth,  and  Mr.  Wynne  G.  Rogers. 

Press  Committee — Mr.  P.  S.  Augustin, 
chairman;  Messrs.  Joseph  Lallande  and 
Arthur  B.  Leopold,  and  Miss  M.  M.  Klute. 


Tt4F:  Stf-!^ocrapher. 


Hr.  C.  E  Hutchings,  of  St  Louis,  was 
gtrodnced  lo  the  Association,  and  expressed 
IE  vie*s  on  stenographic  matters  in  that 
ixj.  He  said  he  was  highly  pleased  with 
lie  enthusJasm  displayed  by  New  Orleans 
ita^raphers,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
btte  were  from  1500  to  looo  shorthand 
rriters  in  hiscity,  yet  the  Association  is  not 
try  la^e  and  prosperous,  and  cannot  be 
impared  to  the  one  here. 

How  Much?  How  Long? 
The  ainanuenss  who  enters  an  office  as  a 
e^oer  usually  finds  that,  for  some  weeks 
1  least,  there  are  spare  minutes  at  intervals 
Icof  through  the  day.  We  will  assume  that 
ours  is  such  a  case.  You  have  cleaned  and 
iW  your  machine,  indexed  your  note- 
ooi,  sharpened  your  pencils  and  put  your 
skin  order,  and  yet  neither  dictation  nor 
Vjing  presents  itself,  and  you  are  looking 
t«at  for  sonielhing  to  do. 
You  have  read  descriptions  of  how  some 
Fytwr  compeers  busy  themselves  in  similar 
nsmslances  ;  for  instance,  the  girl  proof- 
aderof  whom  Eliza  Putnam  Heaton  writes, 
iK)"had  a  novel  in  one  end  of  her  desk, 
me  embroidery  in  the  middle,  and  a 
IBU±  grammar  at  the  other  end.  When 
Mk  was  slack  she  took  out  the  embroidery 
Tj  often,  the  novel  occasionally,  the 
rmdi  grammar  once  in  a  great  while." 
onbave  read,  and  you  do  not  care  to  imi- 
IE,  preferring  something  more  busiaess- 
ix.  somethbg.  If  possible,  that  shall  have 
!«aring  on  your  regular  work. 
Well,  this  is  your  opportunity  to  compare 
Mi  with  transcript  and  make  estimates  for 
Hire  use-^aduate  your  yard-stick,  so  to 
wi.  How  long  do  you  require  to  print 
Si  page  of  your  notes?  That  is  a  point 
mh  knowing.  Then,  how  many  pages  of 
othand  go  to  the  making  of  a  letter  of  one 
ff,  rnaking  allowance  for  the  heading  ? 
•ftter  of  two  pages  ?  How  many  to  a 
"Wct  page,  legal  size  ?  Also,  in  copying 
Ml  manuscript  or  print,  how  much  time 
»  to  a  full  pa^  of  ordinary  matter?  How 
odi  (0  a  page  of  tabulated  matter  ? 
A  lew  trials  will  give  you  data  for  an 
"imile  sufficiently  exact.  Make  a  mem- 
Todnm  of  the  figures,  and  also  a  mental 
M  of  the  same.  Sometime  when  you  are 
«  looking  for  it,  the  question  may  be 
•n«  upon  you :  "  How  long  will  it  take 
"  to  "rite  that  out  ? "  Or,  "  About  how 
"^i!  pages  will  this  make;"  You  do  not 
^^We  or  feel  confused;  you  have  only  to 
mi  the  pages,  and  your  answer  is  ready. 
E.  G.  FowLKR. 


A  Child's  Philosophy. 

"Spell  lots,"  said  the  mother,  who  was 
teaching  her  little  daughter,  seven  years  old, 
to  spell. 

"T-o-z-e,"  answered  the  child. 

"  No,  dear,  that's  not  right.    T-o-e-s  spells 

"  But  it  sounds  like  t-o-i-e." 

"I  know  it,  but  you  cannot  go  by  the 

Then  to  enforce  this  proposition  the  mother 
called  on  her  daughter  to  sptlX/roze. 

"  F-r-o-e-s,"  said  the  child, 

"  No,  you're  wrong  again.  This  time  we 
do  use  the  z,  and  spell  the  word  f-r-o-z-c." 

"Huh!"  grunted  the  child. 

"  Now,  spell  rose,"  said  the  mother. 

The  child  hesitated.  Finally  she  said  :  "I 
don't  know  whether  to  say  r-o-z-e  or  r-O-e-s 
and,  really,  1  don't  know  that  either  way 
would  be  right" 

"Spell  it  r-o-s-e,"  said  the  mother, 
"  though  there  is  another  word  pronounced 
^ust  like  it  that's  spelled  r-o-e-s.  That  word 
IS  the  name  of  the  spawn  offish." 

The  poor  child  looked  very  miserable. 

"Just  one  more  word,"  said  the  mother. 
"  Tell  me  how  you  spell  blows." 

■'  Well,"  said  the  child,  who  had  had  quite 
enough  nonsense,  as  she  viewed  it.  from  her 
mother,  and  had  suddenly  made  up  her 
mind  to  pay  back  in  kind.  "1  spell  it  in 
three  ways.  I  spell  it  b-l-o-s-e  for  breakfost, 
b-l-o-e-s  for  dinner,  and  b-l-o-z-e  for  supper." 

"  I  spell  it  b-l-o-w-s  all  the  time,"  said  the 
mother. 

The  child  said  nothingforaminuteortwo. 
Then  looking  up  she  solemnly  remarked  : 

"  I  think,  mamma,  that  the  English  lan- 
guage was  made  for  persons  very,  very  well 
^Aa<:a,tcA."~-Boston  Journal. 

©(pes,  Personal  and 
©tIjerWisf,  tf^lssociation 
J4fWs  and  ^ori'^spondfnce 

The  Australian  stenographer,  ior  Septem- 
ber, 1894,  quotes  liberally  from  Kendrick  C. 
Hill's  contribution  to  The  S-rBNOGBAPKBR, 
on  "The  Acquirements  of  Amanuenses." 

"The  Rapid  Writer "  fountain  pen, 
manufactured  at  the  The  Rapid  Pen  Fac- 
tory, Lock  Box  606,  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
recommended  lo  our  readers  as  the  best 
fountain  pen  we  have  ever  had  in  use.  See 
advertisement  elsewhere. 

The  Christmas  namh^T oi  Jttunson  I^ono- 
graphic  News  and  Teacher,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Wal- 
worth &  Co.,  no  East  lasth  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  The  price  is  ten  cents  per 
copy,  or  $1.00  a  year. 
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Baron  Kinatas,  a  Tale  of  the  Anti- 
Christ,"  by  Isaac  Strange  Dement,  Chicago  ; 
M.  T.  Need,  publisher,  367  pp. ;  paper,  fifty 
cents.  Mr.  Dement  is  not  only  one  of  the 
world's  champion  shorthanders,  but  he  has 
developed  into  a  literary  worker  of  unusual 
excellence.  His  latest  production  is  the 
book  named  above.  > 
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A  Constant  Reader  '*  says  :  '*  I  wish 
to  attain  high  speed  in  my  system — Munson. 
Is  there  any  way  by  which  I  can  obtain  a 
certificate  of  speed  :  if  so,  what  is  the  test  ? 
Is  there  a  State  stenographers'  association  in 
Massachusetts  ? 

Answer,  If  *'  Constant  Reader  "  will  visit 
Boston,  I  am  sure  ithat  Mr.  Frank  Burt,  of 
244  Washington  Street,  will  be  glad  to  ex- 
amine him  and  give  him  a  certificate  of 
speed,  and  also  introduce  him  to  the  short- 
hand associations  of  Boston. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

Terms  of  Subscription.  To  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  one  copy, 
one  year,  postpaid,  in  advance,  |i.oo. 

To  Foreign  Countries  belonging  to  the 
Postal  Union, one  copy, one  year, postpaid, in  ad- 
vance, I1.25  =  55.  =  6.25  francs  =  7.25  lire  =  3 
florins  =  2.08  yens  =  5  marks  =  7.60  pesetas. 

Subscriptions  will  commence  with  the  cur- 
rent issue. 

Renew  as  early  possible  in  order  to  avoid  a 
break  in  the  receipt  of  the  numbers. 


Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
will  please  give  us  the  name  of  the  old  post  of- 
fice as  well  as  the  new  one,  and  notice  should 
be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  change  is  desired. 

Advertisements  will  be  accepted  only  from 
such  parties  as  we  believe  to  be  truly  reliable. 
Copy  for  advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by 
the  X5th  of  the  month  prior  to  publication.  Va- 
cant positions  and  rates  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation. 

The  Stenographer  can  be  obtained  from 
newsdealers  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

We  can  supply  any  book  published  and  will 
promptly  fill  orders  upon  receipt  of  price. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  copies  of  The 
Stenographer,  volumes  x  and  2  to  sell,  or  ex- 
change, we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
them. 


Patents. 

Patents    issued    from    October  16,   1894,   to 
November  13,  inclusive  : 

Issued  October  16, 1894. 

527,413.    W.  K.  Davis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   Cal- 
endar. 

527,524.    L.   L.   D.   Eldertin,   Boston,   Mass. 
Open  Book-holder. 

527,543.    Z.  G.  Sholes,  Chicago,  Ills.     Type- 
writmg  Machine. 


Issued  October  23,  1894. 

528,089.  J.  E.  Gogle,  Middleville,  Michigan. 
Seal. 

528,092.  N.  W.  Hartwell  and  T.  J.  Hawe, 
Louisville,  Ky.  Attachment  for  Typewriting 
Machine. 

527^803.  J.  C.  McCallum,  Los  Angeles,  Cal- 
Pencil  Sharpener. 

527,809.  J.  Reading,  Akron,  Ohio.  Sample 
Book-rack. 

527,859.  Q.  D.  Ingram,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Desk  or  Stationary  Implement. 

527,949.  D.  A.  Drake,  Englewood,  Ills.  File 
Case. 

527,997.  H,  Kramer,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Leaf  Turner. 

Issued  October  30, 1894. 

528,142.  A.  T.  Brown,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Type- 
writing Inking  Ribbon. 

528,215.  T.  Van  Fleet,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Type-cleaning  Brush  for  Typewriting  Machine. 

528,223.  D.  M.  Cooper,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Workman's  Time  Recorder. 

528^0.  W.  A.  Palmer,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Flat  Opening  Book. 

528,476.  J.  Grundy,  Paterson,  N.J.  Ruling 
Device. 

528,484.  T.  Oliver,  State  Centre,  Iowa. 
Typewriting  Machine. 

528,a88.  G.  W.  Paisley,  Hillsborough,  Ills. 
Book-liolder  for  Desks. 

Issued  November  6,  1894. 

528,531.  S.  L.  Conde,  Rockford,  Ills.  Copy- 
holders for  Typewriters. 

528.545.  T.  F.  Kinger,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  Com- 
bined Paper-weight,  Pen-rack  and  Calendar. 

528,560.  J.  H.  Pendleton,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Leaf  Holder. 

528,583.  J.  N.  Williams,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Typewriting  Machine. 

528,578.  S.  D.  Arnold,  J.  B.  Vender  and  W. 
L.  Barnard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Rubber  Hand- 
stamp. 

528,654.  H.  L.  Braham,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fountain  Pen. 

528.802.  F.  B.  Pratt,  Canton,  Miss.  Ink- 
stand. 

528,809.  R.  P.  Safford,  Selma,  Ala.  Pen- 
holder. 

528,813.  T.  S.  Shenston,  Brantford,  Canada. 
Inkstand. 

Issued  November  13,  1894. 

528,947.  O.  Hossfeld  and  P.  Kussner,  Berlin, 
Germany.    Bill  File. 

520,062.  E.  L.  Brown,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Penholder. 

529,208.  C.  Spiro,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  Typewriting 
Machine. 

529,274.  W.  F.  Kasson,  Boise  City,  Idaho. 
Typewriting  Machine. 

529,296.  J.  B.  McEnally,  Clearfield,  Pa. 
Paper-file. 

The  above  list  of  patents  is  furnished  to 
us  by  Joseph  L.  Atkins,  Patent  Attorney, 
Atlantic  Building,  No.  930  F  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  whom  applicants  for  in- 
formation are  referred. 
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©  ^P  6  S,  Personal  and 
©tljerWisf,  «rtssGciafion 
\i(y)s  and  ^orK^spond^nce 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Charles  H.  Rush 
for  an  invitation  to  the  third  annual  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Kent  College  of 
Law,  of  Chicago. 

The  Virginia  Stenographer,  is  the  name 
of  a  magazine  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Richmond  Stenographer's  Associa- 
tion. The  first  number  gives  promise  of 
energy  and  enterprise.    We  wish  it  success. 

Miss  Abbigal  Winchkl,  of  Wichita,  Kans., 
says  :  "  I  am  especially  interested  in  all 
that  relates  to  law  and  general  reporting. 
I  can  do  some  kinds  of  reporting  now,  but 
see  every  day  how  much  more  I  have  to 
learn.''  Miss  Winchel  has  a  position  in  which 
she  does  some  law  reporting,  but  would  like 
to  get  into  a  field  of  larger  work.  Possibly 
some  of  our  Western  law  firms  may  be  glad 
to  make  use  of  her  services. 

Mr.  F.  Benton  Miller,  secretary  of 
Hayward's  Business  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
says  that,  after  examining  several  shorthand 
publications,  he  has  concluded  that  he  can 
get  along  without  any  of  them  better  than 
without  The  Stenographer.  Mr.  Miller 
strongly  supports  The  Stenographer  in  its 
opposition  to  fraudulent  shorthand  teaching. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Andrews,  writes  :  I  take 
pleasure  in  announcing  the  names  of  the 
successful  stenographers  who  made  correct 
transcripts  of  Graham  notes  which  appeared 
in  the  April  Stenographer  :  Robert  W- 
Morse,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  James  Dickson, 
Jr.,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Frank  Krennel,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio ;  James  W.  Bennett,  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.;  R.  Howard Moxson, Cheboygan, Mich.; 
Patrick  J.  Sweeney,  New  York  City  ;  C.  H. 
Stille,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Thorn tpn  Soule, 
Big  Rapids,  Mich.  ;  F.  J.  Cassidy,  Ormsby, 
Pa.  ;  L.  G.  Hagen,  Indianapolis,  Indi- 
ana ;  £.  G.  Shaeffer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ; 
G.  E.  Lindsey,  Houston,  Texas ;  Robert 
Seagar,  Baltimore,  Md.;  FredW.  Parkhurst, 
Bath,  N.  Y.  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich. ;  Geo.  F.  Heald,  Manchester,  N.  H.  ; 
E.  B.  Dennison,  Medford,  Mass. ;  Robert  M. 
Reese,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Melvin  B.  Nor- 
ton, Pacific  Grove,  Cal. ;  John  Maxwell, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Alonzo  E.  Beaver,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ;  John  Wilson,  Austin,  Minn. 


Positions  Wanted. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  TEACHER  of  shorthand  (Pit- 
^  manic),  who  has  had  an  extensive 
experience  m  some  of  the  leading  shorthand 
schools  of  the  country,  will  be  open  for  an 
engagement  af^er  July  ist.  Address  The 
Stenographer. 

MR.  H.  K.  Wheaton,  Dansville,  N.  Y. ; 
shorthand  85  to  100 ;  typewriter  25  to 
35 ;  two  years  experience  in  law  office. 
Prefers  Western  New  York  ;  |io  to  f  12  per 
week. 


Wb  have  received  from  a  correspondent, 
the  following  typewritten  letter,  being  an 
answer  to  an  inquiry  which  he  made  con- 
cerning a  magnetic  motor.  We  reproduce 
it  in  type,  as  correctly  as  possible,  to  show 
what  some  of  the  incompetent  employers 
are  willing  to  send  out  as  a  sample  of  their 
good  judgment  and  taste  in  matters  of  cor- 
respondence.   Comment  is  unnecessary  : 

Toronto,  april  23  1895. 
A,  Maiore ,  sqr, 

Garden  Island  , 
Re  Motor  ont 

Dear  sir 

we  have  ahigh  opinion  of  the 
motor  ,that  it  will  run  with  less  current  ,less 
weight  and  less  space  occupied  ,and  we 
believe  ,at  not  greater  cost,  but  the  company 
is  just  being  formed  and  we  are  unabel  to 
give  you  any  usefull  particulars  at  present 
but  will  be  a  mater  of  afew  weaks  when  we 
will  be  readey  for  bisness 

yours  truley 

D  ?D  ?W  ?ilson 
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*•  I  hold  every  man.  a  debtor  to  his  profession  ;  from 
the  which  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  counte- 
nance and  profit ^  so  ought  they  of  duly  to  endeavor 
themselves  by  way  of  amends  to  be  a  help  and  orna- 
wunt  thereunto.— ^ACOn.*' 

**  Mine's  not  an  idle  ravj^."— Shakbspbarb. 


Yiew    York    State    Stenographers' 

Association. 


ORGANIZED  AUGUST  l8,  1876. 

President: 
Charles  F.  King,  of  Glens  Falls. 

Vice-President : 
Norman  P.  Heffley,  of  Brooklyn. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer: 
Kendrick  C.  Hill,  of  New  York. 

Librarian : 
M.  Jeanette  Ballantyne,  of  Rochester. 

Executive  Committee: 

George  R.  Bishop,  of  New  York,  Chairman, 
Theodore  C.  Rose,  of  Elmira. 
William  W.  Osgoodby,  of  Rochester. 
Spencer  C.  Rodgers,  of  Albany. 
Peter  P.  McLoughlin,  of  New  York. 


•* //  is  only  by  organization  and  associated  ejf or ts 
that  any  real  advancement  can  be  made  in  any  pro- 
fession.  In  this  way,  whatever  is  achieved  by  the 
individMalin  the  way  of  superior  methods  of  perform- 
ance of  duty  ^  and  valuable  and  practicable  suggestion , 
becomtes  the  property  of  the  whole  body  of  the  pro^ 
fession  through  the  diffusion  of  ideas  consequent  upon 
organized  effort.  Knowledge  is  what  we  all  should 
wish  to  gain,  and  we  should  learn  much  from  each 
other's  experience,  and  something  from  our  failures^ 
too,  provided  we  have  the  courage  to  speak  of  them. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  worst  of  men  is  he  who  does 
not  employ  his  talents  for  the  good  of  others,**— 
Spexckx  C.  Rodgers. 


//  is  the  Cause! 

Lamentable  it  is  that  phonographers  as  a 
people  are  causeless ^  rather  than  causeful! 
How  poor  the  professional  patriotism  of 
those  who  are  citizens  in  the  State  of  Ste- 
nography !  Of  all  the  throng  that  dwells 
within  her  borders,  but  a  mere  handful  of 
phonographic  patriots  volunteers  to  fight  for 
the  final  cause.  The  shorthand  standard 
may  be  so  low  that  it  is  trailing  in  the  dust 
of  depression  and  disrepute,  endangering 
the  life  of  the  Shorthand  State  and  the 
liberty  of  her  inhabitants,  but  few  would 
volunteer  to  do  her  service !  Life  and 
liberty,  in  a  measure,  we  of  the  State  of  Ste- 
nography possess  and  enjoy,  it  is  true  ;  but 
not  of  that  exalted  kind  which  would  be  ours 
if  we  did  not  doggedly  decline  to  move 
onward,  in  these  days  of  wideawake  and 
widespread  advancement  and  achievement 
among  almost  all  the  agencies  of  earth. 

The  phonographic  profession  is  comprised 
chiefly  of  raw  recruits^  who  know  but  little 
about  waging  warfare  in  the  battle  of  short- 
hand life — who  are  careless^  and  care  less. 
In  phonographic  patriotism  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  shorthand  soldiery  are  sadly  lack- 
ing, for  they  possess  nexih^x  purpose ^prepara- 
Hon,  pluck,  perseverance,  posiHveness,  nor 
any  other  of  the  principles  of  the  true, 
trained,  tried,  and  therefore  victorious  sol- 
dier. 

And  there  are  many  in  the  phonographic 
profession  who,  though  efficient  and  experi- 
enced in  the  art,  may  be  termed  Shorthand 
Laodiceans,  for  they  are  weak  and  wanting 
in  their  professional  principles  and  faith. 
They  are  fit  to  be  organizers  of  others — and 
leaders,  too — but  they  live  unto  themselves 
alone. 

In  phonography  such  seems  to  be  the 
general  rule.  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure 
that  we  now  write  of  an  estimable  and  em- 
phatic exception  to  that  rule. 


1 


Professional  patriotism  prompted  the  or- 
ganization, nigh  onto  a  score  of  years  ago, 
of  the  N,  K  S.  S.  A,,  the  chief  division  of 
the  standing  shorthand  army.  Call  the  roll, 
and  you  will  hear  the  names  of  many  of  the 
field  marshals  of  phonography.  At  the 
merest  mention  of  N.  Y.  S.  S.  A.^  we  are 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  **  Old  Guard  "  rally- 
ing round  the  flag.  May  it  eventually  effec- 
tually be  the  efficient  cause  unto  the  final 

cause. 

*       «        * 

**The  New  York  State  Stenographers' 
Association  was  organized  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
August  i8,  1876,  with  W.  W.  Osgoodby  as 
president ;  W.  O.  Wyckoff,  vice-president, 
and  C.  G.  Tinsley,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
For  two  or  three  years  prior  to  this  time,  the 
subject  of  forming  an  association  composed 
of  members  living  outside  of  New  York  city 
was  frequently  discussed,  but  no  concerted 
action  was  taken  until  after  the  Philadelphia 
convention,  which  appears  to  have  thor- 
oughly aroused  the  stenographers  of  the 
State  to  the  belief  that  an  organization  for 
promoting  their  welfare  was  desirable.  Out 
of  this  belief,  together  with  the  desire  of 
establishing  a  standard  of  proficiency  and  of 
social  and  fraternal  intercourse,  which  con- 
stituted its  primary  aims,  the  society  was 
brought  into  existence.  Each  member  feels 
a  deep  and  personal  interest  in  maintaining 
its  dignity  and  efficiency  by  individual  exer- 
tion, and  it  is  recognized  as  the  most  import- 
ant and  influential  body  of  shorthand  writers 
in  the  country.  Membership  in  the  organiza- 
tion is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  first-class 
ability.  Its  proceedings  since  the  third 
annual  meeting  in  1878,  containing  a  full  re- 
port of  each  year's  doings,  including  papers 
read,  have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form. 
These  papers  are  considered  by  many  to  be 
among  the  ablest  contributions  to  phono- 
graphic literature,  treating,  as  they  do,  of 
every  practical  phase  of  the  art,  by  experi- 
enced stenographers.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  important  papers  submitted  at  the 
various  meetings  :  *  The  Proper  Objects  of 
a  Stenographic  Association, '  *  The  Phono- 
graph,* *  Laws  of  New  York  Affecting  Ste- 
nographers,*    'System    in    Office    Work,* 


*  Court  Reporting,*  *  Legislative  Reporting,' 

*  Ethics  of  the  Profession,*  '  Learning  Short- 
hand,* '  The  Typewriter,'  'Laws  and  Report- 
tersof  the  United  States,*  *Our  Associa- 
tion,* 'Duplicating  Copy,*  'The  Wit- 
ness Box  and  its  Occupants,*  'Rest  and 
Recreation,* 'Blunders,*  'The  Relation  of 
the  Stenographer  to  the  Bench,  Bar,  and 
Press,*  'Daily  Copy,*  'The  Utility  and 
Economy  of  Shorthand  in  Court,*  'The  Bene- 
fit of  General  Reading  to  a  Stenographer, ' 
'  Books  of  Reference,*  'Practical  Stenogra- 
phy,* 'Women  as  Law  Stenographers,' 
'  Pen  Paralysis,'  '  Partial  and  Impartial  Ste- 
nographers,* 'The  Future  of  Our  Profes- 
sion,* 'Material  for  Shorthand  Work,'  'The 
Benefits  of  Phonographic  Journals,*  'The 
Raw  Material  Necessary  for  a  Stenographer, ' 
'Official  Stenographers,*  'Motives  Which 
Should  Lead  to  the  Selection  of  Stenogra- 
phy as  a  Profession,*  'The  Rights  and 
Duties  of  a  Stenographer  in  Court,*  'Report- 
ing on  the  Frontier,  *  The  History  of  Short- 
hand,* '  General  Historical  Resume  and 
Criticism,  by  the  president;  'Fugitive 
Thoughts  on  Stenography.*  ** 

The  above  quotation  is  from  Norman  P. 
Htiffley*s  (now  our  honored  vice-president) 
able  paper,  "  American  Shorthand  Socie- 
ties,** written  "in  compliance  with  a  special 
request,'*  and  published  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education,  in  "The  Theory, 
Practice,    and    Literature    of   Shorthand" 

(1884). 

»        *        * 

And  now,  as  a  'tribute  to  true  toil,  and  in 
testimony  of  the  triumphs  thereof,  these 
truthful  tales  are  told.  They  are  tributes  to 
professional  duty  well  and  faithfully  per- 
formed, to  personal  worth  emphatically 
deserved.  They  ought  to  serve  as  a 
source  of  successful  inspiration  to  those  ste- 
nographers who  may  be  hemmed  in  by  hard 
work  and  hard  lines,  prompting  them  to 
prove,  by  renewed  earnest  endeavor,  that 
their  swift- winged  pens,  which  ply  the  art  of 
secret  writing,  are  not  to  be  counted  out  of 
the  catalogue  when  we  say,  "The  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword.** 


The  Stenographer.  * 

Charlbs  F.  King,  Chti.  F,  King's  Notes, 
president  JV.  Y.  S.  S.  q.  xiiA  you  and  he 
^.,  is  a  native  of  Jor-  have  any  talk  about  it 
dan,  Wisconsin  (born  at  that  time  ?   A.  Yes, 
.86o>.   When  a  boy  he  ^i'^    ^^^,  ^.^  ,^ 
iwnoved  to  Warrens-  abSutit?   A.  He  says 
burgh,  N.  y.,  prepar-  that    was   what   they 
mg   ftw  college  at  the  chained  him. 
Warrensburgh    Acad-  (Paper  "  B"  shown 
emy.  Heentered  Dart-  witness.) 
month  in  1877.  grad-  Q.  Examine thatand 
.     .           „„  see  ifthat  contains  the 
uatmg  m  June,  1881.  account  as  you    pre- 
InSeptember,  1883,  he  sented  it  on  that  settle- 
was   admitted  to  the  ment?    A.    Yes,  sir; 
bar  since  which  time  them  is  the  items, 
oar,  since  wiiicn  time  ^   ^^^  thatcontain 
he  has  been  praclicmg  all  ,1,^  jiems  that  you 
law  and  court  report-  presented  at  that  set- 
ii^  tiement   as    your    ex- 

At  fifteen  Mr.  King  ^n«hill?  A.  I  think 

besan     studying     tlie  q    pid  you  present 

Benn  Pitman  manual,                        CHARLES  F.    KING.                       any  bill  against  iiim  for 

learning   sufficient  to  ■."',5"''  "Vlf" !"  °! 

keep  a  diary  to  ,8,6.  in  the  corresponding  «.g.  "Jjy  .m„u«. .  A^No,  ,,,i^Hh,nk  jot. 

siyle.     He  resumed  the  study  during  his  that  is,  Hill's  bill,  and  Ex.  "B,"  your  bill, 

senior  year  in  college.    In  September.  1881,  when  it  was  filled  up  as  it  shows  there  ? 
he  entered   a  law  office  in  Warren sbufRh. 

where  stenography  soon  became  part  of  his  t       ■/        1         '._      /                    1 

work.     In  188J,  Mr  King  entered  the  office      \^ — - —    -  ^ — J 

of  Judge   Stephen   Brown,  of  Glens  Falls,  /      ^~(^^ 

and  the  following  October  did  his  first  regu-  i«^— 

lar   report!:^  in   the  Warren  County  court  ^    J          ^      J) 

and  in  the  Court  of  Sessions,  for  which  he  ''^                   ~ 

has  ever  since  been  the  stenographer.     He  }     '    ^-    ^    ' — ' 

has  also   been  stenographer  for  the  Surro-  _          ^~          /^ 

Rate's  Court  and  Ihe  grand  jury  of  Warren      L iS — r^    s    i 

County,  and  for  three  years  was  official  ste-  ,"            1      '^      , 

w^rapher  of  the   Essex  County  Court  and  -=i~«-^ra.  .'    ...    .  -J- * r 

CourtofSessionsandgrandjury.   Hehasalso  f.              I       T     I* 

reported  Supreme  Courts,Courtsof  Oyer  and     -  --■' '•—,---/ 1^     

Terminer,  special  terms,  references,  etc.,  at  Ccy     (    "^    X 

nmnerous  places  in  northern  New  York,  _<_---         , 

besides   doing   miscellaneous    reportingTof  t       I-     '*      J,—,        *     _      \              I 

coaventions,    political   speeches,  Jsermons,  ~^--J-  ■  -        ^-  --  ---»     i  - -^  -  ■ 

"■■«•                        .  ,  .A....  c---\.\' 

Mr.  King  has  wntten  quite  extensively  on 

pboaogiaphic  subjects.    He  competed  for  1                                      .  .X .  . 

far  the  laso.oo  prize  offered  by    The  Phono-  ,                                                          / 

gr^hic  Magazine,  in   1892,   for    essay  on  __  .  V^  _^.  .V'"^.  ■:— =»    , — ^  .  .^ 

"The  Teaching  of  Shorthand,"  receiving  ^^              ^                1      -1    f-^  /      ' 

the  vote  of  oneof  the  five  judges,  A.  P.       -^ — .  -  -     i-J~B  >.     -  - 

Little,  of  Rochester.  i_^                                  ^^    f     ^ 

Mr.  King    joined  the  A'.  K  5.  S.  ^.  in '^  -  -  '~^'   " 

1885,  and  was  vice-president  in  189a.  \    ^_     ^^_^    — \_  A  .    _  .^_  , 

The  writer's  acquaintance  and  association  ^__^      ,  ^                                       . 

with  Mr.  King  have  been  limited.    He  is  a  _    JC?    -Y    -     -^-\- -  "  — ^  -  V" 

mild-mannered,  modest  gentleman,  and  '"  ^^        V       1              )       ') 

see  him   wily  once  would  be  sufficient  to      - -O >--\-.>--' —    -- 

Htisfy  one  of  his  many  sterling  qualities. 


The  Stenographer. 


Norman  P.  Hbfflkv,  "America's  short- 
hand historian  and  bibliographer,"  began 
the  study  of  stenography  in  1870,  but  it  was 
not  until  187S  that  it  became  his  profession, 
when  he  came  to  New  York  from  Nebraska, 
where  he  had  been  railroading  it  six  years 
as  telegrapher,  freight,  ticket  and  express 
agent,  chief  clerk  in  the  general  offices,  etc. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  operators  on  the 
Remington,  in  New  York,  and  after  filling 
several  engagements  as  amanuensis  and  re- 
porter, secured  a  position  with  Messrs. 
Charles  Pratt  &  Co.,  of  "Standard  Oil" 
fame.  He  remained  there  eleven  years, 
doing  service  in  numerous  trustworthy  posi- 
tions, among  others  that  of  secretary  to  the 
executive  committee. 

In  1889,  Mr.  Heffley 
became  connected 
with  the  famous  Pratt 
Institute,  of  Brooklyn, 
which  last  year  had 
over  100  instructors 
and  4,000  students, 
where  his  duties  are 
varied  and  important, 
including  those  ofsec- 
retary  and  chairman 
pro  tempore  of  the 
faculty,  director  of  the 
department  of  com- 
merce, conductor  of 
the  general  business 
connected  with  the  In- 
stitute, etc. 

Owing  to  Mr,  Hef- 
fley's  extensive  exper- 
ience in  business,  his 
oi^anization  and   de- 
velopments of  the  department  of 
has  been  very  successful,  and  his  selection 
for  these  manifold  duties  is  a  tribute  to  his 
superior  qualihcations  of  head  and  heart, 

Mr.  HefHey  has  a  rare  collection  of  short- 
hand works,  1100  volumes  of  which  were  on 
exhibition  at  the  "World's  Fair."  The 
Sonographic  World  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  his  phonographic  library  is 
worth  (s,ooo,  and  goes  on  to  say  ; 

"  He  has  delivered,  from  time  to  time, 
the  most  valuable  and  interesting  lectures 
on  ancient  and  modern  shorthand,  before 
large  audiences  at  the  Pratt  Institute  and 
elsewhere,  that  have  ever  been  given.  Our 
report  of  the  meeting  of  the  World's  Fair 
Congress  of  Stenographers,  at  Chicago, 
says:     '  The  most  interesting  and  valuable 
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paper  was  that  read  by  Norman  P.  Heffley, 
of  New  York.'  This  is  the  verdict  always 
accorded  to  Mr.  Heffley's  productions, 
wherever  they  are  heard." 

Mr.  Heffley  is  author  o(  several  well- 
known  historical  shorthand  works.  He  is 
publisher  and  editor  of  The  Shorthand  Edu- 
cator, which  is  too  young  (nine  months  old) 
to  be  well  known,  but  which  possesses  the 
usual  quality  and  quantity  of  Heffleysonian 
merit.  His  text-book  of  the  Benn  Pitman 
system  is  a  work  of  art  by  a  phonographic 
pedagogue.  He  is  either  an  aaive  or  honor- 
ary member  of  the  leading  shorthand  socie- 
ties of  this  country  and  Europe. 

Sleeping  three  nights  a  week  under  the 
roof  of  his  handsome,  happy  home  \  enjoy- 
ing and  profiling  by  his  presence,  at  the 
Institute,  in  hislibrary, 
and  walking  by  the 
way,  my  pen  knows 
whereofit  writes,  when 
it  sums  up  this  short 
story  of  his  life  by  say- 
ing :  Ofthestrongand 
sterling  supporters  of 
stenography,  Mr.  Hef- 
fley is  among  those 
near  the  head  of  the 
first  rank,  and,  al- 
though his  star  is  al- 
ready high  in  the  sten- 
ographic sky,  it  is  yet 
far  from  that  zenith  of 
name  and  fame  which 
shall  one  day  be  his. 
Personally,  what  more 
can  I  say  than  that  he 
possesses  the  attri- 
butes of  a  man — as  we 
sometimes  say,  he  is  a  perfect  gentleman. 


Norman  P.  Heffley's  Notes. 
"  Not  only  the  romance  of  the  world  is  in 
history,  but  influences  so  high  in  source  and 
in  force  as  to  be  even  sacreddescends  through 
it  Benedictive,  sacramental,  is  its  touch 
upon  responsive  souls.  We  become  com- 
paratively careless  of  circumstances  ;  aware 
of  kinship,  in  whatever  heroic  element  may 
be  in  us,  with  the  choice^  transcendent 
spirits ;  regardless  of  the  cnticism,  or  the 
snarling  scoffs,  which  here  may  surround  us, 
ir  only  conscious  of  a  deeper  and  more  com- 
plete correspondence  wrtn  those  whose  elate 
and  unsubduable  temper  remains  among  the 
treasures  of  mankind.  I  think  that  to  our 
times,  especially,  the  careful  and  large  study 
of  history    is  among    the    most    essential 
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sources  of  moral  inspiration.  The  cultiva- 
rioa  of  it,  in  ever  larger  and  richer  measure, 
a  one  of  the  fioest  and  noblest  exercises 
proposed  to  young  minds.  Any  college 
•hich  introduces  to  the  society  of  the  spirits 
sbjdr  have  made  centuries  illustrious,  takes 
splendor  and  majesty  from  the  office. 

"The  importance  of  individual  life  and 
tiirt  is  also  magnified  by  it,  instead  of  being 
dinjioished  or  dis^ised,  as  men  sometimes 
&nc¥  ;  since  one  is  continually  reminded 
itrtsn  of  the  power  which  belong  to  those 
spiKtual  forces  which  all  may  assist  in  ani- 
DUtiDii;  and  moulding  civilizations.  Of  course, 
ID  imperfect  study  of  history,  however  rapid 
ind  riidiniEntal,  shows  how  often  the  indi- 


vidual decision  and  the  restraining  or  in- 
spiring action  of  great  personalities  have 
furnished  the  pivots  on  which  multitudinous 
consequences  have  turned  ;  how,  even  after 
long  intervals  of  time,  the  effects  of  such 
have  made  themselves  evident,  in  changed 
conditions  and  tendencies  of  peoples  ;  and 
so  it  reminds  us,  with  incessant  iteration,  of 
the  vital  interlocking  of  every  energetic 
personal  life  with  the  series  of  lives  which 
are  unconsciously  dependent  upon  it,  of  the 
reach  of  its  influence  upon  the  great  com- 
plex of  historical  progress,  and  of  the  service 
which  each  capable  or  eminent  spirit  may 
render  to  the  cause  of  universal  culture  and 
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George  R.  Bishop,  whose  name  as  a  pro- 
fessional practitioner,  author  and  patron  of 
phonography,  is  widely  known,  was  born 
near  Poughkcepsic,  N.  V.,  in  1841.  He 
went  to  the  district  schools,  then  to  the 
Dutchess  County  Academy  at  Poughkeepsie. 

In  1856  he  began  the  study  of  shorthand, 
first    mastering    Webster's  Teacher,    then 
Graham's  Reporter's  Manual.    In  January, 
1S61,  he  entered  the  employment,  as  short- 
hand reporter,  of  Fowler  &  Wells,  of  New 
York,  remaining  three  years,  the  latter  part 
of  which  time  he  did  considerable  in  the  way 
of  speech  reporting  for  some  of  the  large 
N.  Y.  dailies.    After 
coming  to  New  York 
he  took  up  the  study 
of    Graham's    Hand- 
Bo  o  k    and    Second 
Reader,  thoroughly 
mastering  both, 

Mr.  Bishop  began 
law  reporting  in  1863, 
in  which  work  he  was 
activelyengagedabout 
thirty  years- since  1871 
in  connection  with  his 
duties  as  official  ste- 
nographer of  the  New 
YorkStock  Exchange, 
which  work  has  so  in- 

creased  in  volam.  thai  OEOSCE  R 

it  now  occupies  about  all  his  time.  His  asso- 
ciations with  many  of  the  larger  and  more 
important  litigations  in  New  York,  during  a 
period  of  more  than  two  decades,  is  well 
known. 

About  i88a  his  attention  was  directed 
toward  the  perfection  of  some  phonographic 
system  .which  should  avoid  the  many  ambig- 
uities, due  mainly  to  systems  of  multifarious 
"  vowel  indication  "  as  shown  by  the  Pitman 
phonography.  In  1884  he  issued  his  "Out- 
lines ofa  Modified  Phonography  "  (privately 
printed  pamphlet),  setting  forth  and  illustrat- 
ing his  ideas  on  the  subject.     In  iS37hepub- 


lished  "Exact  Phonography,"  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  which  (containing  more 
than  250  pages  of  engraved  matter)  has  just 
been  issued.  In  this  new  text-book  Mr. 
Bishop  has  carried  out  and  illustrated  his 
ideas  of  treating  completely  distmguished 
strokes — one  set  for  vowels,  the  other  set  for 
consonants — in  an  analogous  manner. 

Mr.  Bishop  was  president  one  term  of  the 
1-aw  Stenographer's   Association  of    New 
York  city,  presiding  at  its  annual  dinner  at 
Delmonico's,     in    December,    1877,    when 
Oliver  Dyer  delivered,  to  a  highly  interested 
company,  the  address  reprinted  in  the  De- 
cember, 1894,  issue  of 
the  IlluslraUd  Phono- 
graphic World,  replete 
with  reminiscences  of 
early  shorihand  work 
in  America. 

Mr.  Bishop  has  been 
twice  president  of  the 
A'.  K  S.  S.  A.,  and  is 
a  member  of  many 
shorthand  societies. 

He  is  a  member  of  a 

number  of  ctu1>s     in 

New    York   city  ;  has 

been  a  member  of  the 

American      Historical 

Association   since'   its 

BISHOP  formation;  is  oneofthe 

executive  committee  of  the  New  York  Civil 

Service  Reform  Association ;   a  trustee   of 

Good  Government  Club  E ;  and  is  a  trustee 

and  the  treasurer  of  the  old  Dr.  Bellow's 

Church  (New  York  city),  etc. 

Mr.  Bishop  has  made  a  study  of  difierent 
departments  of  the  law,  especially  constitu- 
tional and  international.  His  many  ad- 
dresses and  articles  on  stenographic  sutjects 
are  too  well-known  to  require  more  than 
mere  mention  thereof.  His  presidential 
address,  at  the  1883  meeting  of  A^  Y.  S.  S. 
A.,  was  an  elaborate  presentation  of  the 
history  of  shorthand,  with  considerable 
reference  to  its  literary  aspects. 
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of  Ithaca, 

■ak  enpytng  kis  »Df/i.— THIO.  C.  ROIE. 

Theodork  CuvLBR  Rose,  twice  president 
i  N.  Y.  S.  S.  A.y  and  rightly  recognized  as 
uii'the  most  skillful  stenographers  in  the 
Durti  and  country,  was  bom  in  Tompkins 
Jwnty,  N.  v..  in  1843,  At  11,  on  the  farm 
-working  Summers,  going  to  school  Win- 
os.  At  18,  a  tradir.  At  3o,  a  10/A'er  {1863- 
i)-    1865-70,  a  trade. 

Id  August,  1870, 
inax  six  months  after 
oteiing  Mr.  Wyck- 
iTs  oCfic«,  Mr.  Rose 

(ported  his  first 
wot,     having      thus 
naily     reached     the 
IMiter- century   mark 
B  an    official     court 
MuogTapher.   During 
!«dve   years    of   this 
itM  he  was  associated 
mhMr.Wyckoff,/AfB 
ut  official    stenogra- 
ptiti  of  the  Sixth  Judic- 
al Dbtrict,  consisting 
'tun  counties  in  south- 
aiKmlial  New  York. 
«1t(ii  Mr.  WyckofF  re- 
aped, in  1883,  to  en- 
ppinthe  Remington 
Tjpewriter    business, 
Kf-Rose  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy,  and 
ns  that  same  year  admitted  to  the  bar. 
1&  law  reporting  has  extended,  at  times, 
ODHFo-thirds  of  the  si«ty  counties  of  the 
^Ht,  2s  welt    as  into  Pennsylvania.     The 
incKdings  of  numerous  conventions  (in- 
Atdiag  the  Republican  National  Convention 
■  Mmtteapolis,  in  1S93),  and  many  political 
jpKthes  have  been  "  preserved  in  ink  "  by 
lusinfii]  arm,  and  over  forty  murder  trials 
lairebeeii  reported  by  him. 

The  lann  and  the  forge  gave  to  Mr.  Rose 
11  lioD  constitution  and  an  arm  of  steel, 
nublii^  him  to  report  the  long  sessions  of 
I'm  courts  (9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.)  for  as  many 
a  31  coosecutive  weeks  ;  and  having  the 
^  to  write  at  all  times  so  legibly  that 
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others  can  read  his  notes,  by  turning  them 
over  to  copyists,  he  has  been  able  to  report 
alone  a  murder  trial  for  ten  days,  furnishing 
daily  copy  before  9  o'clock  each  evening. 
Like  Mr.  Osgoodby,  he  has  thus  saved  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  in  transcribing  his 
notes,  that  he  would  otherwise  be  compelled 

Mr.  Roseisoneof  the  most  valuable  mem- 
bers of  N.  y.  S.  S.  A.,  having  participated  - 
in  all  its  nineteen  annual  conventions  except 
one.  He  has  prepared  many  papers,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  different 
years,  and  has  likewise  written  from  lime  lo 
time  for  publication  in  the  phonographic 
magazines. 

The  Daily  Adver- 
A«r  (Elmira),  Febru- 
ary 13,  1894,  in  an  edi- 
toria  1  commending 
Mr,  Rose-  to  the  dis- 
tinguished considera- 
tion of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  as 
official  stenograph  e  r 
thereof,  goes  on  to 
say: 

■■He  possesses  every 
q  u  a  1  i  fi  c  at  ion — skill, 
experience,    indust  r  y 
and  exact   system  in 
work.     Moreover,  he 
is  a  man  of  character, 
a  citizen  of  the  best 
repute.    Mr.  Rose  was 
ofhcialstenographerof 
t  h  e   Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  held 
at  Minneapolisinjune, 
1892,    and     his    work 
brought    out    expressions   of  highest  com- 
mendation   from    the  national    committee. 
His  report  published  in  book  form  was  pro- 
nounced the  best  ever  made  of  a  national 
convention.    In  similar  lines  of  work  requir- 
ing perfect  skill,  Mr.   Rose  has  had  long 
experience." 

All  of  which,  my  dear  Rose,  my  pen  is 
proud  and  pleased  to  record  in  the  columns 
of  The  Stenographer. 


The  delay  in  receipt  of  the  photograph  of 
Miss  Ballantyne  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
printer's  department,  have  compelled  asligbt 
departure  from  the  order  in  which  Mr.  Hill 
desired  the  subjects  in  this  article  to  appear. 
—Editor. 
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Theodore  Cuyler  Rose's  Notes. 

Abe  L,  Bevier^  called  and  sworn  for  the 
People  and  examined  by  Mr.  Ray,  testified 
as  follows : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  In  Bainbridge. 

Q.  In  the  village? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  Hotel  keeper. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  age  ? 

A.  Thirty-seven. 

Q.  Are  you  also  a  deputy  sheriff? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  county  of  Chenango  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Were  you  such  deputy  sheriff  in  Febru- 
ary last  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  You  lived  at  Bainbridge  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  27th  and  28th 
days  of  February  last  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  North  Afton  is  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  you  know  where  the  residence  of 
Parker  is  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  where  the  McDon- 
ald house  is  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  the  Schermerhom  house  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  The  Schermerhom  house  is  south  of 
the  Parker  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  across  the  creek. 


Q.  And  do  you  know  where  Mr.  Hunt 
lives  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  That  is  across  the  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  the  road  to  Coventry  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  McDonald  house  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Afton  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  three  of  those  houses  are  south 
of  the  creek  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  morning  of  February  28th,  state 
whether  you  went  to  the  Parker  house? 

A.  I  went  to  the  Parker  house. 

Q.  In  company  with  anyone? 

A.  In  company  with  the  District  Attorney. 

Q.  W.  B.  Matterson? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  other  person  go  with  you  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember.  There  were  some 
there.  I  don't  know  who  they  were.  One 
or  two  went  in  at  the  same  time,  I  think. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  morning:  was 
it  you  reached  there  ? 

A.  At  the  lime  we  went  into  that  house,  I 
should  think  that  it  was  about  11  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  defendant  there  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Is  this  woman  here  the  woman  you 
found  there  ?    (Referring  to  the  defendant). 

A.  That  is  the  lady. 

Q.  Did  you  know  her  before  ? 

A.  I  did  not 

Q.  You  arrested  her  after  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  arrested  her  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  about  12  o'clock. 


Ellsworth  Vanaman,  of  Millville,  N.  J., 
writes :  "  I  congratulate  you  on  publishing 
the  best  shorthand  magazine  in  the  country." 
For  Mr.  Vanaman's  personal  good  wishes, 
the  editor  of  The  Stenographer  returns 
his  grateful  thanks. 


The  Henley  Shorthand  Business  College, 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  been  reorganized 
and  its  facilities  increased  and  strengthened. 
It  has  a  first- class  six  months'  course  in 
shorthand;  teaching  the  Graham  system. 


The  Stenographer 

Theodore  Cuyler  Rose's  Shorthand. 
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The  Stenographer 


W.  W.  OsGOODBY.  As  I  enter  the  rich 
retreat  of  my  library  for  the  second  sitting  at 
this  article,  the  hand  upon  the  dial  of  the 
day  points  to  3  o'clock.  The  calendar  tells 
me  that  the  year  is  far  spent,  for  'tis  Thanks- 
giving. Fit  reminders  are  these  of  mid-after- 
noon in  the  life  of  him  who  now  occupies  my 
mind.  As  I  look  out  upon  the  beauty  and 
tranquility  of  this  autumn  day,  filled  to  the 
full  with  nature's  loveliness  and  peace,  I  am 
furthermore  forcibly  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  day  is  not  more  charming  than  the 
character  of  him  who  was  the  j(«/ president 
of  A'.  K  S.  S.  A.,  nor  is  it  more  composed, 
as  it  approaches  the  gray  and  gloom  of  win- 
ter, than  my  dear  friend  Osgoodby. 

William  W.  Osgoodby,  one  of  the  famous 
shorthand  reporters  of  "  ye  olden  times"  yet 
clad  in  the  steel-pen 
armor  of  the  court- 
room, and  of  later 
years  well  known  as  a 
shorthand  author  o  f 
various  worthy  works, 
was  bom  in  Rochester 
in  1834,  which  city  has 
been  his  home  most 
of  his  life.  He  began 
the  study  of  stenogra- 
phy nearly  fifty  years 
ago  [1848),  using  the 
books  of  Andrews  and 
Boyle,  long  since  out 
of  print.  He  after- 
wards mastered  the 
"ninth  edition"  ol 
Isaac  Pitman's  Pho- 
nography, 

Mr.  Osgoodby  did  ^^^    ^    osgoodby 

considerable  short- 
hand  work  for  theRochester  press  forty  years 
ago,  but  it  was  in  1856  that  his  real  work  as  a 
stenographer  began,  in  reporting  for  the 
Detroit  Daily  Advertiser  during  the  Fre- 
mont campaign.  He  was  there  at  the  birth 
of  the  Republican  Party,  reporting  the  stir- 
ring speeches  of  such  party  leaders  as  Lin- 
coln, Wells,  Chase  and  Chandler  on  the  one 
side,  and  Cass,  Breckenridge,  Bright  and 
Dickinson  on  the  other.  His  press  work 
continued  until  i860,  and  during  those  years 
he  was  the  official  stenographer  of  the  Michi- 
gan House  of  Representatives.  In  1859  he 
was  tendered  an  appointment  as  Congres- 
sional Reporter,  but  declined  it,  having 
determined  to  enter  the  practice  of  law. 
Upon  his  return  to  New  York  he  was  admitted 


to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  at  Homells- 
vitle. 

But  it  seems  that  Mr.  Osgoodby  was  bom 
to  be  a  reporter.  In  1862  he  received  the 
appointment  as  stenographer  of  the  seventh 
judicial  district,  immediately  after  the  pass- 
age of  the  law  authorizing  such  appointments, 
now  being  on  the  thirty-third  year  of  con- 
tinuous service  in  said  official  position. 
During  the  first  nine  years  of  his  term  he 
was  also  official  stenographer  of  the  sixth 
judicial  district, 

Mr.   Osgoodby    is,    however,   even   more 
widely  known  as  a  shorthand  author  than 
reporter.     In  1877  he  began  the  publication 
of  his  "  Phonetic  Shorthand,"  of  which   he 
recently  presented   me   with  a  copy  of  the 
seventh  edition.    Other  of  his  well-known 
works  upon  the  subject  of  shorthand — such 
as  the  "Speed-book," 
"  Dictionary  of  Word- 
forms,"  etc, — have 
been  issued  from  time 
to  time.      The    "Os- 
goodby  Method "    is 
now    widely    known, 
and  has  come  to  be 
acknowledged  as  one 
of  the   standard  sys- 
tems of  stenography. 
Mr.  Osgoodby   has 
contributed  many  val- 
uable  articles  to  the 
shorthand  magazines. 
He     has  been     twice 
president  of  N.  Y.  S. 
S.  A.,  and  is  foreign 
associate  of  the  Short- 
hand Society  of  Lon- 
don. 

Mr.  Osgoodby's 
World's  Congress  es- 
say upon  "  Legibility  in  Shorthand  "  was 
a  firsl-dass  shorthand  sermon  ;  and  he  prac- 
tices what  he  preaches,  for  his  court  notes 
are  remarkably  clear  and  distinct,  being 
transcribed  directly  without  dictation  by 
copyists,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
cases  reported,  except  from  the  reading  of 
his  notes.  "My  court  reporting  is  no  real 
work  to  me;  it  is  a  pleasure,  1  enjoy  it. 
The  only  real  work  I  have  is  in  reading  over 
the  transcripts  made  by  my  copyists.  If  it 
were  necessary  for  me  to  dictate  my  notes, 
I  should  never  report  another  case.  It  b  a 
wonder  to  me  that  stenographers  do  not 
make  an  effort  to  escape  the  drudgery  of 
dictation."  Thus  did  Mr.  Osgoodby  speak 
10  me,  at  West  Point,  last  summer. 

Gently  touched  by  time,  sixty  years  do 
not  seem  burdensome  to  him. 


Tht   Stenograf>her 


Spbncbr  C.  RoDGHRS,  compiler  of  "Sleno- 
jraphk  Laws  and  Reporters  of  the  United 
Suies,"  "Our  Association's"  able  advo- 
late,  accomplished  court  reporter  {nearly 
iliny  years),  lawyer  and  scholar,  was  bom 
Id  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  in  1844.  He  was  a  poor 
pfiDter  boy,  eaming  his  own  way  through 
it  long  before  that  majority  which  is  the 
sealofmanhood,  was  set  upon  him..  While 
serving  an  apprenticeship  at  the  case  in  the 
offictofthe  Lyons  Republican,  he  studiously 
applied  himself  to  the  acquiring  of  «  rudi- 
mentary and  practical  knowledge  of  short- 
hmdwritinE.  Subsequently  he  followed  the 
printing  profession  in  New  York  city,  after 
ihich  he  was  engaged 
u  official  stenogra- 
ptwr  In  the  govern- 
ment secret  service. 

In  i36g  Mr.  Rodgers 
becune  the  o  Hi  c  i  a  1 
dnicfTapher  of  the 
iMrd  judicial    district 

mmlies),  locating  at 

TroT,     In     1875    he 

ns  elected  assembly 

utiognpher,    defeat- 

i^  JimesE.  Munson, 

if  New  York.      He 

l»s  for  many    years 

repotted  extensively  in 

Vrraiont.  as  well   as 

in  New  York  State.    The  firm  of  Rodgers, 

IIb»&  Kelly  (official  stenographerssupreme 

roun,  etc.)  has  headquaiters  m  both  Albany 

Jol  Troy,  doing  a  very  large  business  in 

iJieirline  and  employing  several  a&sistants 

QKtinually.    Such  is  the  "dry  detail  of  ac- 

'^  by  which  be  is  scarcely  distinguished 

^iberest  of  mankind." 

Bat  we  quote  what  a  celebrated  court 
npctter  has  said  of  the  subject  of  thb 
sketdi: 

"Mr.  Rodgers  has  given  to  the  profession 
nvK  productions  from  his  pen  which  lift 
I™  tar  above  the  ordinary  level,  and  which 
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entitle  him  lo  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  his 
fellow-laborers.    Before  the  N.  K  S.  S.  A., 
lie  has  read  a  good  many  useful  papers,  all 
of  which  have  been  widely  circulated.    His 
'  Stenographic   I^ws  and   Reporters  of  the 
United  States,'  for  which  he  received   the 
special  thanks  of  the  Association,  are  among 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  steno- 
graphic literature.    In  everything  he  writes, 
he  is  thoroughly  practical.      Nothing  comes 
from  his  brain  but  what  is  useltil  and  for  the 
goodof  all.    Hisscholarshipis  seen  through 
all  his  writings.    That  he  is  a  close  and 
faithful  student  is  evidenced  by  his  rapid 
advancement  and  success.    The  transition 
from  the  compositor's  case  to  the  official 
stenographic  desk,  and  from  the  desk  to  the 
legal  profession,  is  not 
the  work  of  chance 
or  good  luck.  It  is  not 
a    mere    question     of 
lime  or    opportunity. 
It   is   the  worthy  pro- 
duct   of    painstaking 
irtdividualelfort.     It  is 
the  result  of  laborious 
and  careful  studyi" 

Mr.    Rodgers   was 
president  of  the  Inter- 
national    Association 
of  Shorthand  Writers 
one  term,  and,  like  the 
others  of  this    far- 
famed    fast    phono- 
graphic   four,    has 
been  twice   president 
of  N.  y.  S.  S.  A. 
OsGooDBv,  Bishop,  Rose  and  Rodgers  ! 
What  names  forillfno^ra^A^rj  to  conjure  by  ! 
What  praiseworthy  patterns  for  practicing 
phonographers  of  the  present,  who  are  peer- 
ing into  the  future  as    young  yet-to-be's. 
They  are  in  every  sense    selfmade  men. 
TT)ey  are  an  honor  to  their  profesaon,  and 
furnbh  examples  well  worthy  of  emulation. 
It  is  a  little  earlier  in  life's  day  with  Bishop, 
Rose  and  Rodgers  than  with  Osgoodby,  but, 
with  them  as  with  us  all,  no  man  can  tell  the 
time  when  our  finite  frame  will  "  run  down," 
and  the  ticking  thereof  shall  cease.    There 
is  no  evidence  that  any  one  of  us  shall  stay 
to  enter  eternity  in  life's  evening. 
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At  seventeen  he  accompanied  the  Neu> 
York  Herald  correspondent  to  Albany  as 
^orthand  amanuenns,  remaining  during 
Tour  sessions  of  the  legislature,  from  time  to 
time  reporting  speeches  in  the  Senate  and 
House,  before  committees,  before  the  Gov- 
ernor, etc.  He  was  next  employed  in  the 
corporation  counsel's  office  in  New  York 

On  February  n, 
1887,  when  jusl  twenty- 
one  years  of  age, 
Mr.  McLoughlin  was 
appointed  official  ste- 
nog  rapheroftheCourt 
of  General  Sessions, 
Part  IH.  In  the  years 
that  followed,  he  made 
a  record  f a  r  in 
advance  of  hb  years, 
as  a  technical  steno- 
graphic reporter,  in 
the  very  difficult  work 
done  in  reporting 
medical  testimony,  etc. 
in  the  famous  trials 
PETER  P.   MCLOUGHLIN  above  alluded  to. 


Peter    P.   McLoughlin,  probably    the 
most     distinguished    young    stenographer 
throughout  the  world,  and  justly  so  by  virtue 
of  the  versatile  capabilities  pent-up  in  him, 
so  ably  displayed  as  official  stenographer  in 
almost  all  the  great  criminal  trials  in  New 
York  City  the  past  half  dozen  years  (includ- 
ing the  celebrated  cases  of  "  The  Napoleon 
of  Finance"  Ives.  Dr. 
McGoncgal,     Carlyle 
Harris  and  Dr.  Buch- 
anan), was    bom    in 
Brooklyn,  of  Irish  par- 
ents, in  1S66. 

Leaving  school  at 
twelve,  to  become  a 
messenger  boy  of  the 
Associated  Press,  and 
frequently  went  to  the 
court  where  he  now 
acts  as  stenographer, 
to  procure  copy  from 
the  reporters  attend- 
ing the  trials.  At  four- 
teen he  began  the 
study  of  stenography, 
under  Mrs.  Bumz,  at  the  Cooper  Institute  *       •       • 

free  night  classes.  He  attended  the  evening  Thus  lias  the  writer  "  backed  bis  opinion 
high  school  in  Brooklyn  for  two  terms,  with  quotations,"  and  where  he  has  not  used 
studying  grammar,  English  composition  am)      the  small  points  which  are  the  sign  thereof. 


rhetoric.  By  such  means,  severe  study,  and 
by  close  application  to  the  practice  of  pho- 
nography, he  fitted  himself  for  a  position  as 
stenographer  in  a  law  ofhce,  at  the  early  age 
of  sixteen  years. 


he  would  not  take  to  himself  any  credit 
which  is  the  rightful  possession  of  others  ; 
and  with  such  an  understanding,  he  now 
subscribes  his  name. 

Kendrick.  C.  Hill. 


Mr.  Kendrick  C.  Hill  deserves  great 
credit  for  what  he  is  doing  for  the  shorthand 
profession.  He  is  the  efficient  secretary  of 
the  Association.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Hill  ap- 
peared in  The  Stenographer  for  April. 
[891,  page  498,  Vol-  II.  We  reproduce  his 
photograph,  and  also  the  photograph  and 
sketch  of  Miss  Ballantyne  on  a  later  page 
of  this  number. — Editor. 


Wm.  Whitpord,  the  well-known  medical 
reporter  of  Ghicaeo,  has  his  office  in  the 
Columbus  Medical  Library,  a  magnificent 
suite  of  rooms,  furnished  as  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Build- 
ing, but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  away  a 
great  deal  of  the  time,  reporting  medical 
conventions  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
for  he  occupies  the  unique  position  of  beinjc 
about  the  onlv  reporter  in  Chicago  trained 
for  this  peculiarly  difficult  work. 


The  Stenographer 
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pbefsof  this  country,"  was  born,  reared  and 
edacaled  in  Monroe 
Connly,  New  York, the 
home  of  her  childhood 
being  near  the  village 
of  Scoltville,  twelve 
miles  south  ofRoches- 
IcT.  At  the  early  age 
<rf  two  years  she  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose 
her  mother.  Palling, 
however,  under  the 
Eire  of  her  oldest  bro- 
tber,  the  late  Thomas 
Macau  ley  Ballantyne, 
afier  wards  president 
of  Cumberland  Col- 
lege, Princeton,  Ky., 
^  was  never  permit- 
ted to  know  what  such 
a  loss  has  often  meant. 
She  first  attended  the 
district  school,  finally 
graduating  at  the  Ro- 
chester Female  Acad- 
emy, connected  ■ 
the  First  Presbytenan 
Church  of  that  city.  After  gradua 
Ballantyne  taught  a  number  of  years  in  the 
district  schools  of  Monroe  county  and  in  the 
graded  schools  of  Ohio,  and  then  in  tbe 
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KENDRICK   C     H. 
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Omaha  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, an  Episcopal 
school  for  boys.  Dur- 
ing her  stay  in  Nebras- 
ka she  was  confirmed 
by  the  late  Rt.  Rev. 
Robert  Harper  Clark- 
son,  then  Bishopofthe 
State. 

Although  a  success- 
ful teacher,  Miss  Bal- 
lantyne decided  to 
abandon  the  profes- 
sion and  take  up  the 
study  of  shorthand. 
Entering  the  office  of 
Osgoodby  &  Duffield 
(official  stenographers 
Supreme  Court,  at 
Rochester),  in  1873, 
she  mastered  her  new 
profession  in  every 
detail. 

In  October,  1878,  she 
was  appointed  offi- 
cial stenographer  fur  the  Monroe  County 
Surrogate's  Court,  having  the  honor  of  being 
the  second  woman  appointed  to  such  a  posi- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  third 
in  the  United  Stales.  During  her  stay  in 
the  Surrogate's  Court,  she  reported  many 
complicated  and  important  cases.  After  a 
service  of  more  than  six  years  in  the  Surro- 
gate's Court,  she  retired  and  opened  an 
office  as  general  ste- 
nographer. 

In  1891,  MissBallan- 
tyne  established  the  ' 
Shorthand  Tech nic  In- 
stitute, and,  as  was 
predicted  by  her 
friends,  has  met  with 
remarkable  success. 

Miss  Ballantyne  is 
now  busily  engaged  In 
preparing  a  work  for 
publication  entitled 
"Legal  Typewriting," 
which  will  doubtless 
fill  a  long  felt  need 
among  teachers  and 
students  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  and 
will  probably  be  pub- 
lished (he  coming 
,LL.   SCCJ,,TA„r  'J"'""-  

Mr.  Osgoodby'S  shorthand  department  is 
omitted  this  month  on  account  of  tbe  ill- 
ness of  its  editor. 
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California  Stenographers. 

HE  appended  correspondence  is 
self-explanatory.  Law  stenogra- 
phers, whether  official  appointees 
or  otherwise,  should  hasten  to 
give  Mr.  Longley  the  benefit  of 
their  experience  and  judgment.  For  that 
purpose  the  columns  of  The  Stenogra- 
pher are  open  to  all,  and  communications 
are  invited. 

I  agree,  in  the  main,  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  Brother  Carey's  letter.  Of  course, 
his  playful  allusions  must  be  taken  in  a 
Pickwickian  sense.  His  bump  of  "humor- 
osity  **  always  **  gets  the  better  of  him,"  and 
never  more  pronouncedly  than  when  he 
penned  that  drollest  of  droll  shorthander*s 
books,  "  Oddities  of  Shorthand,  or  the  Coro- 
ner and  His  Friends." 

H.  W.  Thorne. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Oct.  i8,  1894. 
John  B.  Carey,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  various  articles  in  pho- 
nographic magazines  and  publications  indi- 
cate an  interest  in  matters  stenographic, 
aside  from  its  financial  returns,  and  I  there- 
fore take  the  liberty  of  addressing  this  com- 
munication to  you. 

Our  Legislature  meets  this  winter,  and, 
from  past  experience,  we  imagine  the  custom- 
,  ary  attempt  will  be  made  to  change  our 
present  law  regarding  the  compensation  of 
official  reporters.  If  it  is  bound  to  be  re- 
modeled in  that  particular,  I  should  like  to 
have  the  entire  chapter  altered  so  as  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  the  profession  and  remove 
the  matter  of  appointment  from  political 
influence  ;  and,  in  anticipation,  I  trust  you 
will  be  inclined  to  advise  me  of  your  ideas 
and  experience  in  this  regard,  that  I  may 
become  informed  of  the  best  means  to  secure 
the  end  in  view.  The  points  upon  which  I 
more  particularly  desire  information  are  : 

I.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  there  will  be 

official  reporters   and  their    compensation 

fixed  by  statute : 

a.  Shall  that  remuneration  be  by  salary 
or  by  fee  ? 

d.   If  by  salary,  shall  the  salary  include 

Eay  for  transcribing:,  or  would  it  be 
etter  to  have  a  foho  rate  for  that  in 
addition  ? 

c.  Shall  the  reporter,  whether  under 
salary  or  on  a  fee  basis,  be  paid  by  the 
government  or  the  litigant  ? 


2.  What  is  about  the  income  of  the  various 
official  reporters  in  your  section,  and  of 
others  elsewhere  about  which  you  may  have 
knowledge  ? 

3.  What  do  you  think  a  competent,  reli- 
able, worthy  reporter  should  receive  a  year 
for  his  services  where  his  entire  time  is 
devoted  to  his  profession  ? 

4.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  best 
manner  of  selecting  official  reporters  in 
order  to  secure  those  of  greatest  ability  and 
character  ? 

5.  How  would  you  regulate  their  appoint- 
ment so  as  to  remove  the  holding  of  office, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  the  influence  of  poli- 
tics or  personal  favoritism  ? 

6.  What  are  your  ideas  as  to  the  length  of 
time  for  which  an  official  should  be  ap- 
pointed ? 

7.  Which  of  the  following  systems  do  you 
favor,  and  why  ? 

a.  The  official  reporter  plan. 

b.  A  free  field  for  everybody. 

c.  The  licensing  of  stenographers  of  good 
character,  to  practice  in  any  court  in  a 
State  upon  pstssing  a  thorough  exami- 
nation before  an  impartial  committee, 
in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to 
attorneys,  and  letting  the  question  of 
compensation  depend  upon  private 
arrangement  ? 

I  find  there  is  a  deplorable  diversity  of 
statutory  provisions  regarding  our  profession 
in  the  different  States,  as  to  the  manner  oi 
appointment  and  duties,  as  well  as  com- 
pensation ;  and  as  statutory  changes  are 
made  from  time  to  time,  I  think  they  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  direction  of  a 
more  equitable  and  uniform  system. 

I  notice,  in  the  National  Stenographer y  for 
September,  1893,  your  name  is  mentioned  as 
being  one  of  a  temporary  board  of  directors 
of  a  proposed  Universal  Association  of  ste- 
nographers. Has  this  organization  ever 
been  perfected  ;  and,  if  so,  have  they  formu- 
lated anything  touching  this  subject  that 
would  be  of  benefit  to  me?  Or  have  you 
any  ideal  law  in  mind  ?  In  case  the  latter 
plan  should  be  adopted,  I  hope  you  will  give 
these  questions  such  consideration  and  reply 
as  they  merit  and  your  time  permits. 

Awaiting    the  favor  df    your    answer,    I 
remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  H.  Longlky. 
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November,  20th,  1894. 
F.  H.  LoNGLKY,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  i8th  ult.  re- 
ceived. "  Taking  it  for  granted  that  there 
wiU  be  official  reporters,'*  they  should  be 
appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  several  courts 
in  which  they  are  to  act  under  a  statute 
*'  made  and  providetl,"  and  their  compensa- 
tion should  be  fixed  by  statute.  In  New 
York  State,  and,  indeed,  all  other  States 
about  which  I  have  positive  knowledge, 
where  official  reporters  are  appointed  in 
courts  of  record,  the  salary  is  a  per  annum, 
paid  by  the  State,  and  a  folio  rate  is  paid  by 
the  litigant  or  Htigants.  These  two  should 
be  entirely  separate. 

The  salary  in  this  State  is  I2500  per  annum, 
and  ten  cents  a  folio  is  allowed  for  tran- 
scripts. Stenographers  do  not  always  en- 
force the  law — that  is,  the  ten  cent  part  of  it. 
The  yearly  salary  is  paid  by  the  State,  county 
or  city  government ;  the  folio  rate  by  the 
party  or  parties— if  ever. 

The  ofiicial  stenographer  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  and  held  responsible, 
and  then  the  court,  the  lawyers  and  litigants 
can  know  where  they  are  at. 

The  reasons  that  the  stenographer  should 
be  employed  by  the  State  or  government  are 
many  and  obvious.  If  the  litigant  or  the 
litigants  do  not  want  the  transcript  they  do 
oot  need  to  pay  for  it,  and  hence  would  not 
be  under  the  necessity  of  employing  a  ste- 
nographer to  come  into  court  and  take  notes 
that  when  taken  are  useless.  Moreover,  the 
transcript  may  be  and  often  is  required  by 
the  court  as  an  "  aid  to  justice,**  where  the 
party  sues  in  formce  pauperis  and  cannot  pay 
for  it;  and,  if  the  State  does  not  or  will  not 
pay  for  the  nute-taking  (to  say  nothing  about 
the  transcript)  I  doubt  much  if  the  Judge 
will ;  therefore,  as  there  is  nobody  to  com- 
pensate the  stenographer,  he  would  have 
the  rare  pleasure  of  working  for  fun.  Of 
course,  we  all  want  fun,  but  this  is  too 
blamed  funny. 

Again,  take  the  non-appointed  in  another 
aspect — what  you  call  the  free-field-for-every- 
body.  In  my  poor  opinion,  this  scheme  will 
be  found  to  be  quite  unsatisfactory  to  the 
court  and  the  lawyers,  and  often  disastrous  to 
the  parties  in  the  action.  For  instance — Law- 
yer Smith,  in  the  trial  of  a  case,  employs 
stenographer  Brown  ;  lawyer  Jones,  on  the 
other  side,  prefers  stenographer  Robinson. 


The  Court  gets  the  opinion,  after  entering 
on  the  trial,  that  Mr.  Schnellschrieber 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  court,  and 
calls  Mr.  Schnellschrieber  in  after  the  case 
is  on. 

When  the  trial  is  ended,  lawyer  Smith 
undertakes  to  make  up  the  record  from  the 
notes  of  his  stenographer ;  or,  lawyer  Jones 
makes  up  his,  with  the  aid  of  his  note-taker. 
The  Court,  not  quite  satisfied,  looks  after 
the  minutes  of  Schnellschrieber.  Thus  you 
have  three  records  in  one  case,  each  record- 
maker  pretending  to  keep  *'the  Judge*s 
minutes,**  and  where  are  you?  The  broth 
is  spoiled  by  the  "  numerosity  **  of  the 
cooks. 

Even  supposing  that  the  three  are  equally 
competent,  yet  they  would  hardly  agree  as 
to  what  should  or  should  not  be  matters  of 
record,  and  the  court  must  recognize  one  of 
the  three  as  the  ofiicial  record,  and  give  the 
other  .two  the  "go  by.**  Now,  such  great 
authorities  as  Thome  and**  me  too,*' differ 
on  what  may  be  matters  of  record.  There 
are  only  five  really  great  stenographers  in 
the  whole  State  of  New  York,  Thome  is  two, 
I  am  one  and — well,  I  forget  the  names  of 
the  other  two.  (This  adapted  from  the 
French.) 

This  go-as-you-please  style  in  the  law 
courts  is  very  unsafe.  The  rule,  in  all  well 
regulated  States,  is  to  appoint  one  official 
stenographer  to  each  court  or  part,  and  he 
is  held  responsible.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
and  therefore  I  favor  the  official  reporter 
plan,  as  against  the-happy-go- lucky-catch-as- 
catch-can -style. 

As  to  the  selection,  stenographers  who  are 
known  to  be  competent  for  the  position  are 
appointed  in  this  State  by  a  majority  of  the 
Judges  of  each  court,  or,  they  are  appointed 
after  a  probation  of  weeks  or  months,  and 
hold  office  during  good  behavior,  generally. 

The  office  is  out  of  the  rut  of  politics  in  this 
State,  and  no  lawyer  is  ever  heard  to  com- 
plain that  hi^  minutes  are  taken  from  a 
Republican  or  a  Democratic  standpoint,  if 
they  are  properly  taken. 

The  plan  of  appointment  after  a  temporary 
employment  on  probation,  requires  no 
license,  and  is  much  better  than  a  civil  serv- 
ice examination,  which  might  serve  to  show 
what  the  stenographer  knows  about  the 
climate  of  Timbuctoo,  or  the  age  of  Pericles, 
and  not  much  about  the  main  thing — the 
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ability  to  write  shorthand  and  fill  the  position 
of  an  official  reporter. 

I  think  this  covers  the  several  points 
referred  to  in  your  note,  although  not  well 
collated  or  arranged. 

Lastly.  The  Universal*Association,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  has  gone  up  the 
spout — died  in  parturition,  or  rather,  in 
child-birth — and,  mind  you,  I  was  only  the 
poor  second-hand  agent  of  a  distant  sponser 
— trying  to  keep  the  child  alive  for  Dement — 
at  all  events,  the  entire  machinery  was  in 
the  hands  of  one  man,  and  he  got  tired  of 
it — as  well  he  might.  The  rock  on  which  it 
split  was  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  Association.  If  applicants 
were  allowed  to  become  members  without 
an  examination  as  to  their  fitness,  it  would 
be  a  strong  association,  but  not  an  Associa- 
tion of  stenographers.  When  it  was  insisted 
that  they  should  be  examined  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  initiation,  they  did  not  present  them- 
selves to  submit  to  such  a  test. 

I  believe  it  was  on  that  rock  the  Universal 
was  wrecked,  and  while  the  Association  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  so  far  as  I  know, 
ausgespieldU  the  rock  is  still  there. 

I  trust  this,  though  somewhat  hurried, 
answers  all  your  inquiries. 

If  you  have  no  particular  objection,  I  will 
send  this  correspondence  to  H.  W.  Thome, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Stenogra- 
pher, and  after  he  adds  a  few*  scratches  of 
his  facile  pen,  let  him  publish  it  as  a  matter  of 
general  interest  to  the  whole  fraternity. 
Coming  from  him,  and  published  in  such  a 
magazine  as  The  Stenographer,  it  would 
have  some  weight,  and  hence  would  serve 
your  purpose  better  than  any  private  corres- 
pondence. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  B.  Carey. 


A  Shorthand  Correspondence. 

By  Marie  S.  Kemler. 

ATE  in   the  fall  of   '85,   while 
N^l^       riding     my    beautiful     black 
'^/f^       horse,  taking  my  usual  morn- 
ing exercise,  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to    be  thrown  from  his 
back,  the  result  not  cf  careless 
riding,  but  of  his  going  over  a  little  frozen 
puddle  in  the  road  which,   being    covered 
with  a  light  coat  of  snow,  was  unobserved, 


causing  my  usually  sure-footed  steed  to  fall, 
in  consequence  of  which  I  sustained  a  severe 
injury  to  my  ankle — ^a  fracture  that  would 
keep  me  **  at  home  **  for  the  best  part  of  the 
winter,  so  our  family  physician  informed  me. 
How  I  managed  after  the  fall  to  get  on  my 
feet  and  mount  the  horse  is  a  mystery  to  me, 
for,  when  I  reached  home  I  could  not  dis- 
mount, but  had  to  be  helped  into  the  house. 
Being  of  a  very  active  temperament,  the  pros- 
pect of  being  housed   up  during  the  long: 
winter  months  with  a  broken  foot  was  rather 
discouraging.    Nothing  daunted,   however, 
I  set  to  work  as  best  I  could  to  improve  my 
enforced  leisure  by  a  *' course  of  reading," 
but  ere  long  this  grew  monotonous  and  I  at 
length  hit  upon  the  plan  of  studying  short- 
hand, having  noticed  in  The   Cefilury — my 
favorite  magazine — an    advertisement  of  a 
plan  of  teaching  shorthand  by  mail.   I  at  once 
joined  the  "class  '*  and  in  due  time  received  a 
supply  of  stationery  and  a  copy  of  *'  Phonic- 
shorthand  :  A  Self  Instructor;  "  which  ex- 
plained the  principles  of  the  art  in  the  clearest 
and  briefest  manner.    I  am  by  no  means  bril- 
liant, but  possess  untiring  energy,  and  I  at 
once  applied  myself  with  my  accustomed 
enthusiasm  to  the  mastery  of  this  art.    I  had 
always    understood  that  shorthand  was  a 
very  abtruse  subject,   impossible   of  beings 
learned  except  by  the  select  few ;  that  there 
were  many  things  to  be  arbitrarily  learned  ; 
but  I  became  intensely    interested  in  the 
study,  and  found  the  text -book  so  peHectly 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  beginner, 
leading  one,    step  by  step,  by  easy  grada- 
tions, so  that  my  progress  as  I  went  '*  from 
lesson  to  lesson  was  not  unlike  that  of  a 
traveler,  who,  as  he  emerges  from  a  moun- 
tain pass,  and  goes  from  gorge  to  glen,  and 
from  glen  to  a  wider  valley,  and  from  the 
valley  to  the  open  plain,  sees  his  horizon 
grow  wider  and  wider,  until  there  stretches 
before  him  an  extensive  panorama  of  inspir- 
ing beauty." 

From  the  study  of  the  text-book,  supple- 
mented by  the  kindly  criticisms  of  the  com- 
petent and  painstaking  lady  who  had  charge 
of  the  class,  I  was  delighted  to  find  myself 
able,  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  to  corre- 
spond with  my  teacher  in  actual  shorthand. 
After  the  course  was  successfully  completed, 
and  I  had  sent  in  my  last  lesson — the 
Declaration  of  Independence — I  learned  of 
the  existence  of  a  ''shorthand  correspon- 
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deoce  club"  which  I  eagerly  joined,  in  order 
[hit  t  might  not  lose  the  result  of  my  winter's 
study  for  want  of  practice.  I  found  on  the 
lisiof  members  the  names  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  in  distant  cities,  and  different  States. 
Bdng  a  "  female  woman  "  I  hesitated  about 
wiiiiiig  to  gentlemen  who  were  strangers  to 
DC,  even  though  the  rules  of  the  club  gave 
)  ar/e  blanche  to  address  any  member 
vithout  regard  to  sex.  I  consulted  a  sten- 
ographer whom  I  knew,  and  he  advised  me 

10  sign  my  initials  only,  to  "pose"  as  a 
mtmberofthe  "sex  superior"  that  as  short- 
hand writing  does  not  betray  the  sex  of  the 
writer,  as  longhand  does,  my  correspon- 
denls  would  be  none  the  wiser.  I  concluded 
to  do  so.  I  was  soon  in  receipt  of  letters 
from  a  number  of  the  members,  and  man- 
ijtd  lo  preserve  my  identity  from  all  except 
one  conespondent,  a  gentleman  in  New 
York,  lo  whom  I  wrote  describing  a  musi- 
(ale  I  had  attended,  and  inadvertently 
iuted  that  a  gentleman  had  presented  me 
lilh  a  bouiguet  of  roses.  This  was  a  bad 
''^ve  away,"  and  I  lost  his  good  graces 
and  never  heard  from  him  again  !  1  shall 
oevcr  forget  one  correspondent — a  school 
teacher  by  profession-  He  stated  that  he 
prdinred  lady  correspondents,  as  they  were 
kss  critical  and  wrote  more  interesting 
Inters.  I  had  criticised  hislongband  writing 
and  his  grammar — which  for  a  schoolmaster 
■as  something  to  make  Lindley  Murray 
blush ;  well,  he  resented  it,  of  course,  and 
said  I  was  too  "hypercritical,"  and  he  also 
flopped  writing.  One  gentleman  wrote  to 
mcaud offered  togivemesomethmg  "nice  " 
ill  vauld  give  him  the  names  of  ladies  who 
iTDte  "his  kind  of  shorthand."  But  out  of 
ttnder  regard  for  my  sister  members,  1  paid 
Mattention  lo  his  request.  My  list  finally 
dropped  down  to  three.     One,  a  young  lady 

11  the  far  West,  who  wrote  such  neat,  read- 
ihle  letters,  replete  with  the  most  interest- 
ing  accounts  of  the  social  life  of  her  home, 
bA  Interspersed  with  entertaining  and  in- 
ilmctive  talks  on  various  topics,  that  I  am 
sort  she  must  be  a  lady  of  culture  whom  it 
(Quid  be  a.  pleasure  to  know  personally. 
-Wher  was  a  lady  living  iioo  miles  east  of 
lilt  ODt  just  described.  Her  letters  were 
nsnally  short,  and  cold— plainly  indicating 
ihi  the  writer  measured  her  words,  and 
coiresponded  for  the  "practice,"  and  not 
ntb  the  impression  that  the  Club  was  a 
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vast  "matrimonial  bureau,"  and  she  did  not 
try  to  cultivate  any  "love  friendships" 
among  the  members.  In  her  style  of  short- 
hand she  approached  the  nearest  to  perlec- 
tion,  in  the  system  studied,  of  any  of  my 
correspondents.  Her  letters  were  chaste  as 
the  driven  snow,  and  perfect  models  of  liter- 
ary and  epistolary  excellence,  and  contained 
many  original  quotable  remarks — but  one 
thing  puzzled  me  not  a  little — she  never 
punctuated. 

My  article  is  already  too  long,  but  I  wish 
to  speak  of  one  more,  the  last.  He  was  a 
brilliant  young  man,  with  a  peculiar  name, 
and  hailed  from  the  sunny  South.  He  wrote 
the  most  ijeautiful  oudines  imaginable — 
perfect  copper-plate — and  his  letters  were 
exquisite  specimens  of  composition.  His 
fund  of  information  was  something  wonder- 
ful. History,  literature,  art,  politics,  were 
all  discussed  in  masterly  style.  The  only 
objection  I  had  to  him  was  his  politics — he 
was  a  Democrat,  while  all  our  people  were 
ardent  Republicans.  In  the  following  spring, 
having  long  since  recovered  from  my  acci- 
dent, and  enjoying  out  door  life  as  was  my 
wont,  I  was  sitting  on  the  veranda  reading 
the  latest  Century,  when  a  handsome  young 
man  came  sauntering  down  the  front  walk 
of  tan  under  the  shade  of  the  huge  elm  trees 
so  soOly  that  I  did  not  observe  bis  approach 
until  he  stood  before  me,  and  raising  his  hat, 
asked  if  Mr.  K.  resided  here,  stating,  all  in 
one  breath,  that  he  had  come  North  on 
business  and  being  in  the  neighborhood, 
thought  he  would  like  to  make  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  the  young  man  with  whom 
he  had  such  a  pleasant  shorthand  corres- 
pondence I  Although  usually  quite  self- 
possessed  and  equal  to  an  emergency,  on 
this  occasion  I  blushed  like  a  poppy,  and 
was  for  once  so  utterly  confused  that  I 
blurted  out;  "Why,  why— are  you  Mr. 
L.  f  I  was  your  correspondent,  myself!" 
He  did  not  seem  to  be  angry  with  the  in- 
nocent deception  I  had  practiced  upon  him, 
and  although  "good  form"  does  not  pro- 
vide for  such  a  case,  I  soon  regained  my 
wits,  and  the  young  man  was  introduced  to 
the  family,  explanations  made,  and  in  spite 
of  Mrs.  Grundy,  we  entertained  our  guest  as 
one  of  the  family. 

The  rest  of  my  story  is  soon  told.  We 
learned  that  our  unknown  visitor  was  the 
son  ofan  old  acquaintance  of  my  father,  who 
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had  gone  South  after  the  war  and  was  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  young  man  soon  became 
no  longer  a  stranger.  To  make  amends  for 
the  deception,  I  tried  to  make  his  stay  as 
pleasant  as  possible.  There  were  long 
walks,  drives,  and  with  many  a  horse-back 
ride,  for  Mr.  L.  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
horseman.  Time  passed  on.  Our  friend 
seemed  to  have  lots  of  business  North.  In 
'86,  '87,  our  correspondence  was  renewed, 
this  time  under  less  restraint,  and  two  years 
from  the  very  day  of  the  accident,  there  was 
a  wedding  in  our  old  mansion,  and  I  went 
South,  the  happy  bride  of  my  last  shorthand 
correspondent-^a  step  I  never  had  occasion 
to  regret. 


The  Good  Court  Reporter. 

By  BuFORD  Duke. 
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,F  COURSE  he  should  be  endowed 
with  good  hearing,  should  have  a 
good  education,  should  be  a  rapid 
and  accurate  writer  of  shorthand, 
with  a  standard  speed  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  words  per  minute ;  that  is, 
be  able  to  maintain  that  rate  of  speed  for  an 
indefinite  time,  for  with  that  speed  he  can 
easily  spurt  to  nearly  two  hundred  for  a  short 
time ;  he  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
Court  proceedings  ;  should  be  able  to  easily 
read  his  notes ;  and  last,  but  most  import- 
ant, should  have  a  large  fund  of  general 
information,  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
report  proceedings  which  are  not  fully  under- 
stood. The  fault  which  is  most  often  over- 
looked, and  which  has  caused  the  downfall 
of  many  a  good  stenographer,  is  his  inability 
to  read  his  notes  with  ease,  accurately  and 
fluently.  This  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
a  reputation  is  often  made  or  lost  in  the 
attempt.  If  you  are  unable  to  read  your 
notes  when  called  upon,  you  will  be  de- 
clared absolutely  incompetent,  no  matter 
how  accurately  you  may  have  it,  and  be  able 
to  get  out  a  correct  transcript,  for  the  fact 
that  you  can  not  easily  read  your  notes  will 
induce  the  belief  that  you  have  not  got  it  cor- 
rectly. Therefore,  he  should  feel,  when  writ- 
ing, that  he  will  have  no  trouble  in  reading 
his  notes,  and,  when  called  upon  to  read,  he 
will  hail  it  as  a  rest  from  arduous  note  tak- 
ing instead  of  torture,  as  some  consider  it. 
Of  course,  in  order  to  do  this,  some  kind  of 
an  index  should  be  kept  of  the  witnesses 


and  the  different  examinations,  and  also 
some  way  of  indicating  plainly,  questions  and 
answers,  so  as  that  he  may  easily  run  his  eye 
over  a  page  and  find  the  desired  part. 

There  is  one  other  subject  I  wish  to  touch 
upon,  that  is,  *'  The  Ethics  of  our  Profes- 
sion." I  am  sorry  to  say  that  by  many  this 
is  never  thought  of.  I  have  known  ste- 
nographers to  secure  cases  where  other  ste- 
nographers had  really  been  employed,  either 
by  lower  rates  or  some  other  underhand  in- 
fluence, even  going  so  far  as  to  disparage 
the  ability  of  their  competitors.  This  should 
not  be,  for  our  profession  is  an  honorable 
one,  and  we  should  act  honorably,  more 
especially  towards  each  other.  Suppose  a 
lawyer  should  adopt  such  means  of  getting 
cases ;  would  you  consider  him  an  attorney 
with  whom  you  would  trust  your  case  ?  Most 
certainly  you  would  not.  Therefore,  apply 
the  same  rule  to  your  profession,  which  is 
equally  honorable  and  learned,  and  which, 
perhaps,  requires  even  a  greater  care  in 
selecting  an  honest  court  reporter,  for  a 
great  deal  depends  on  this  point  in  case  of 
dispute. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  degrade  your  pro- 
fession ;  you  owe  it  to  both  yourself  and 
your  profession  to  act  honorably.  Don*t 
try  to  secure  work  by  unfair  means,  have 
some  regard  for  others,  and  be  true  to  your 
profession  -  and  you  will  prosper,  but  be 
false  to  it  and  you  will  certainly  fail.  Set 
your  standard  high  and  always  keep  it  in 
sight,  and  great  will  be  the  reward. 


Read  Your  Notes. 
By  W.  R.  Smith, 

Teacher  of  Shorthand,  Ferris  Industrial  School, 
Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

HE  advanced  stenographer  does 
not  become  such  except  by  prac- 
tice. Opinion  is  very  much 
divided  as  to  just  what  method 
should  be  followed  in  practicing. 
Two  things  are  important.  The  learner 
should  write.  He  should  read  what  he  has 
written.  Some  authorities  advise  the  read- 
ing twice  of  everything  written.  All  seem  to 
agree  that  little  or  no  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  simply  writing  shorthand.  Notwith- 
standing this,  many  students  aim  to  get  as 
much  dictation  as  possible  and  ignore  en- 
tirely the  matter  of  reading  their  notes.  It 
is  worse  than  time  lost  for  a  student  to  write 
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wd  not  read  what  he  has  written.  The 
jrasoD  is  evident.  He  falls  into  a  careless 
sijlc  of  writing,  and,  not  reading  over  his 
Nl^  Ik  does  not  discover  his  mistakes  and 
is  soon  vith  the  majority  of  so-called  ste- 
upiphers,  in  the  third  or  fourth  class. 

In  otderto  be  a  good  stenographer,  the 
irjier  ousl  be  perfectly  familiar  with  his 
notes,  and  how  is  he  to  become  familiar  with 
■ticm  eicept  by  making  them  and  reading 
[bcm.  In  making  them,  if  any  degree  of 
ifeti  is  attained,  the  writer  does  not  have 
mt  lo  think  oF  the  characters.  He  does 
M  hive  time  to  recall  principles  only  half 
lamed.  Rapidlymade  characters  are  made 
xtcfaanically.  Then,  thef«a' benefit  must 
aw  inm  reading  one's  notes. 

Iiisquitetme  that  each  stenographer  has 
Im  peculiarities.  Stenographers  have  dif- 
inat  methods  of  combining  words  into 
lenses.  Some  apply  prindples  that  others 
mild  not  think  of  applying.  Each  must 
kDme  acquainted  with  his  own  peculiar- 
iiics,  Thisis  the  great  secret  of  fluent  read- 
ii£  of  notes  which  have  been  taken  rapidly. 
Vniiannotknow  what  your  pecularities  are 
[Kepihy  reading  what  you  have  written. 

Some  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the 
raiagofotheis'  notes,  but  the  notes  a  sle- 
K^rapher  should  be  most  interested  in  are 
bown.  He  should  study  those  carefully  ; 
tisiim  should  be  to  read  his  o^rn  writing  as 
npidy  as  he  could  a  printed  page.  He 
^U  not  be  satisfied  with  his  efforts  until 
iispoiothas  been  reached. 

A^,  some  students  get  the  idea  that  the 
""t  viiried,  as  to  speed,  the  dictation  is 
ijicli  Ihey  lake,  the  better.  After  a  student 
■tiixen  studying  for  live  or  six  months,  he 
mstolhlnk  that  all  that  remains  for  him 
tidoistotake  every  class  in  dictation.  He 
Esurtihathc  needs  therapid  classes.  He 
wJd  be  much  better  off  if  he  would  con- 
W  himself  with  the  slower  classes  for  a 
^  The  greatest  harm  that  can  result 
tm  liking  all  classes  is,  that  in  the  rapid 
''ssfte  student,  in  his  attempt  to  get  all 
''^tissiid,  sacrifices  legibility  and  applica- 
•m  ollhe  prindples  to  speed.  A  great  deal 
"w  depends  upon  the  application  of  the 
IW^Ihan  the  average  student  realizes. 
("wiiisf,  some  students  would  be  able  to 
'"bipin  rapid  movement  of  the  hand  for 
^  <*tkct  to  apply  some  principles,  but 
sitnoibetter  to  spend  a  little  more  time  in 


preparation,  and  then  go  out  to  the  work 
feeling  assured  that  one  is  writing  his  system 
as  briefly  as  it  is  possible  to  be  written  ? 

To-day  there  are  many  first-class  systems 
of  shorthand.  They  all  agree  in  the  funda- 
mental principles.  Some  are  briefer  than 
others.  The  briefer  ones  are,  of  course, 
harder  to  learn,  but  when  they  are  once 
mastered,  the  writer  is  repaid  for  all  his 
efforts  and  the  extra  time  spent  upon  the  sys- 
tem, by  the  ease  with  which  his  work  may  be 

A  Brief  Biography  of  Augustus 
Smithson,  Stenographer. 


fT  is  wiib  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I 
comply  with  the  request  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Hemperley,  that  t  present  to  the 
readers  of  his  magazine  a  brief  history 
of  my  life.  I  was  bom  far,  far  away, 
in  the  country — where  the  mosquito  sings 
his  tuneful  lay,  and  aldermen  and  politidans 
are  unknown — except  just  previous  to  elec- 
tion lime,  when  the  numerous  candidates 
come  out  to  tell  the  dear  people  how  much 
they  love  them. 

My  early  life  ran  quiet,  as  the  brook  by 
which  I  sported.  {Note. — If  the  last  sentence 
is  a  quotation,  I  disremember  the  author.) 
In  my  very  youthful  days,  I  received  more 
or  less  education — mostly  less— but  de- 
veloped no  particular  talents,  except  for 
getting  chastised  with  a  hickory  rod,  at 
which  I  was  an  adept  both  at  home  and  at 
school.  I  performed  the  ordinary  duties  of 
a  farmer's  son.  I  plowed  and  sowed  and 
hoed,  and  oflen,  when  the  sun  was  low  in 
the  west,  i  drove  the  gentle  kine  to  their 
nightly  abode,  and  drew  from  them  that 
lacteal  fluid  which  is  so  important  a  factor 
in  the  food  of  man. 

Thus  did  I  spend  my  early  days,  until,  in 
an  evil  moment,  I  saw  the  circular  of  a  cer- 
tain business  college,  which  set  forih  in 
glowing  terms  the  eternal  and  everlasting 
benefits  which  would  accrue  to  every  fool 
(this  last  term  was  not  used  in  the  drcular), 
who  studied  shorthand.  By  its  alluring 
statements  I  was  led  to  believe  that  it  was 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  become  a 
proficient  stenographer,  and  that  once  the 
art  was  learned,  the  expression  "rolling  in 
wealth,"  was  entirely  inadequate  to  describe 


the  **  soft  snap  *'  which  the  reporter  had  in 
becoming  a  bloated  bond-holder.    Best  of 
all,  it  did  not  require  years  of  hard  toil  to 
become  fitted  for  a  prominent  place  among 
the  leading  capitalists  of  the  country,  for 
only  three  short  months,   so   the  circular 
stated,    would  fit    any  one  so  they  could 
obtain  all  these  munificent  blessings  which 
were  only  showered  upon  the  elect  few  who 
attended  this  one  particular  school.    With 
joyful  heart  and  visions  of  fame  and  fortune, 
I  set  out  for  the  distant  city  in  which  the 
school  was  located.    The  proprietor  received 
me  with  open  arms,  and  showered  courte- 
sies upon  me,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  or 
heard  of  before.    This  happy  state  of  affairs 
continued  until  he  received  my  tuition  money, 
when  he  pronounced  the  one  word  "git,'* 
and  I  forthwith  got.     Thus  was  I  cast  upon 
my  own  resources  in  a  large  and  wicked 
city.    True,  I  had  an  enormous  document 
which  set  forth  in  flowery  terms  my  abilities 
as  a  stenographer,  and  upon  this  document 
I  staked  my  hopes  of  success  in  securing 
some  of  the  wealth  which  I  was  sure  was 
lying  around  loose  for  persons  who,  like 
myself,  had  obtained  a  right  to  it  by  studying 
shorthand.    The  first  man  to  whom  I  ap- 
plied for  work,  looked  me  over  critically, 
and  taking  no  notice  of  my  proffered  certifi- 
cate, said,  brusquely,  **  Tm  afraid  you  won't 
do.    Good  day,  sir."    Drawing  myself  up 
to  my  greatest  height,  I  looked  him  calmly 
in  the  eye  and  said,  **  Sir,  you  no  doubt  are 
not  aware  of  what  you  are  doing  in  thus  dis- 
carding the  services  of  your  humble  servant, 
but  since  you  are  not  inclined  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  my  assistance,  I  will  transfer  my 
aid  to  some  one  who  will  appreciate  it." 
The  man  only  smiled  at  this  burst  of  elo- 
quence, and  looked  suggestively  towards 
the  door,  so  I  departed  for  other  scenes  of 
conquest. 

I  will  pass  over  the  few  succeeding  weeks, 
as  it  is  a  period  which  I  do  not  like  to  recall. 
During  that  time  I  realized  as  never  before 
the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  and  many 
times  was  tempted  to  consign  the  phono- 
graphic art  to  the  place  where  the  worm 
dieth  not  and  the  wicked  are  roasted  forever 
and  ever.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  was  un- 
successful in  finding  anyone  in  all  that  great 
city  who  would  appreciate,  in  any  adequate 
manner,  my  valuable  services.  One  day, 
as  I  was  sitting  in  my  room  meditating  upon 


the  ways  of  the  world,  an  idea  struck  me 
As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  from  its  effects, 
I  set  about  putting  it  in  execution.  The  idea 
was  this :  Why  could  I  not  teach  the  art 
instead  of  pracHcing  it?  Oh,  glorious 
thought !  Oh,  brilliant  inspiration !  Why 
have  you  so  long  delayed  coming  to  comfort 
my  heart?  Along  the  line  of  teaching,  I 
have  been  eminently  blessed,  far  beyond  my 
expectations.  While  I  have  not  become  the 
bloated  aristocrat  I  dreamed  about  in  my 
boyhood,  yet  I  have  become  what  is  almost 
as  good,  the  proprietor  of  a  flourishing  quick- 
time  shorthand  school. 

Willie  E.  Towne, 

Surry,  N.  H. 


'*  The  Yonkers  Statesman. 
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The  Yonkers  Stenographers*  Association 
meets  at  87  Main  Street,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  on 
Saturday  evenings.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  among  them,  and  the  officers' 
reports  show  that  the  Association  is  progres- 
sive as  well  as  instructive.  Correspondence 
has  been  had  with  the  stenographers  of 
Yonkers,  Tarrytown,  Irvington  and  Hast- 
ings. At  a  late  meeting,  George  R.  Weller 
was  elected  permanent  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  Miss  Dean,  sec- 
retary. The  following  were  admitted  to 
active  membership  :  Philip  Delaney  and  the 
Misses  Anna  Blake,  Edith  Vegiard,  Lizzie 
Hagen  and  Margaret  Ross. 


Miss  Mary  M.  Brownson  has  opened  a 
shorthand  and  typewriting  **  Martin  **  school 
at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Instruction  in  business 
is  also  provided. 

Miss  Elise  Harnett  O'Reilly,  of  28 
East  14th  Street,  New  York,  wants  to  find 
a  competent  Frenqh  shorthand  teacher  of 
the  Duploy^  system. 

The  Wykoff  Typewriter  Agency,  recently 
burned  out  with  the  destruction  of  the  Mar- 
tin Building,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  secured  tem- 
porary quarters  with  P.  F.  Bulger,  in  the 
Parker  Block  of  that  city. 

Ed.  L.  Grantham  writes,  from  Custer 
City,  South  Dakota,  as  superintendent  Grand 
Lodge,  American  Union  of  Stenographers 
and  Typewriters,  giving  details  of  plan  of 
organization.  He  proposes  to  organize  a 
Lodge  in  Philadelphia,  sometime  in  Febru- 
ary. 
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readiness  to  master  the  details  ol  whatever 
may  come  to  your  attention,  you  will  prob- 
ably make  a  failure  as  a  business  amanu- 
ensis. If,  however,  you  possess  these  quali- 
fications and  are  ready  iind  willing  to  devote 
considerable  lime  to  hard  study  and  patient 
practice,  you  may  reasonably  hope  to  suc- 
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To  the    Shorthand    Amanuensis. 

SINCE  the  invention  and  practical 
development  of  the  typewriter,  there 
has  been  opened  a  new  field  of  work 
-tlut  of  the  business  amanuensis.  Young 
wnand  wonen  who  possess  the  necessary 
quahfications  lind  lucrative  employment  by 
uking  down  Trom  dictation  the  business 
Iflltrs  of  their  employers  and  afterwards 
(nnscribiog  them  from  their  shorthand  notes 
°pon  the  typewriter.  Shorthand  schools  have 
^ning  up  all  over  the  country  advertising 
mprcpare  their  students  to  do  this  work. 

In  the  fierce  competition  that  has  arisen, 
wy  many  inducements  have  been  held  out 
10  prospective  students  which  cannot  be 
rfaliitd.  Very  many  who  are  not  properly 
pTpared  are  encouraged  to  undertake  the 
^r  of  shorthand,  with  the  assurance  that 
liwj  will  be  successful,  and  the  lime  which 
•in  be  necessary  to  thoroughly  equip  them 
Id  do  good  and  satisfactory  work  is  often 
possly  misrepresented. 

We  desife  to  say  to  all  who  propose  to 
IwoiDie  students  of  the  art  that  unless  you 
fa™  *  good  English  education,  a  fair  degree 
I'Eenenl  intelligence,  and  a  willingness  and 


Vou  should  be  able  to  spell  correctly ; 
should  know  the  meaning  of  all  the  words 
you  are  called  upon  to  use,  or  should  know 
enough  to  know  that  you  do  not  understand 
them  and  where  to  look  for  the  meaning. 

You  should  have  a  fair  idea  of  grammar, 
so  that  you  can  avoid  ungrammatical  expres- 

You  should  have  a  reasonable  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  punctuation. 

You  should  know  something  about  busi- 
ness, or  should  be  veryactiveand  wideawake 
in  the  acquirement  of  such  knowledge  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Of  course  you  should  be  able  to  write 
shorthand  from  dictation  fast  enough  to 
follow  a  rapid  dictator  and  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  be  able  to  transcribe  your  notes 
afterwards  without  error.  There  must  be 
no  mistake  about  tins.  The  great  majority 
who  go  out  into  the  business  world  seeking 
to  fill  this  position  cannot  write  shortliand 
properly.  They  make  all  kinds  of  blunders 
from  Ihe  lack  of  sufficient  intelligence  to 
know  that  they  have  n^de  them.  No  defi- 
nite limit,  or  rate  of  speed  cnn  be  stated. 
All  thfit  can  be  said  is  that  you  must  be  able 
to  write  fast  enough  to  take  down  what  the 
speaker  says,  you  must  have  a  clear  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  what  he  says,  and  you 
must  be  able  to  transcribe  it  afterwards  with 
absolute  accuracy,  or,  at  least,  to  convey 
clearly  the  meaning  of  what  was  said. 

It  is  not  wise,  however,  to  take  liberties 
with  the  words.  If  the  actual  words  upon 
your  note-book  do  not  make  good  sense,  it 
is  probable  that  you  have  misheard  the 
speaker.  That  is  why  we  so  strongly  urge 
the  necessity  of  clearly  understanding  what 
the  speaker  means  while  the  dictation  is 
going  on. 

If  you  fail  to  catch  the  meaning,  do  not 
interrupt  the  dictator,  but  quietly  ask  about 
it  after  dictation  is  finished.     Do  not,  for  a 
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moment,  think  of  going  away  to  your  desk 
to  try  and  transcribe  a  letter,  the  meaning 
of  which  you  have  jiot  understood  while  it 
was  dictated  to  you. 

Of  course  you  should  be  able  to  use  the 
typewriter.  And  this  means  a  great  deal 
more  than  very  many  imagine.  It  is  a  whole 
art  by  itself.  So  very  many  do  such  very 
poor  work  upon  the  machine  that  it  is  a 
wonder  they  are  allowed  to  hold  a  position 
for  a  single  day.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
you  should  be  so  very  rapid,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  you  should  be  accurate  and  should 
exercise  good  judgment  and  taste  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  matter  upon  the  paper. 
Lack  of  speed  upon  the  typewriter  can 
generally  be  made  up  by  working  overtime. 
Of  course,  occasionally,  the  dictator  is  in  a 
hurry  to  have  a  certain  letter  written  very 
quickly,  and  the;i  it  is  important  that  you 
should  be  a  fast  operator.  This  cannot  be 
helped. 

Therefore,  if  you  are  too  slow,  you  cannot 
get  and  hold  a  position.  Some  persons  think 
that  if  they  can  write  ten  or  fifteen  words  a 
minute  upon  the  machine,  they  are  properly 
qualified.  Ordinarily,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
words  a  minute  will  enable  one  to  take  a 
fair  position,  and,  with  care  and  practice,  to 
hold  it,  and  increase  their  speed  up  to  thirty- 
five  or  forty  words  a  minute.  Really  expert 
operators  frequently  write  from  fifty  to 
eighty  words  a  minute  for  many  consecutive 
minutes,  transcribing  from  their  shorthand 
notes,  and  there  are  those  who  can  write  on 
the  typewriter,  from  dictation,  almost  as  fast 
as  the  ordinary  dictator  cares   to  dictate. 

These  are  the  experts,  who  are  nev^r  out 
of  work  and  who  secure  good  pay. 

Too  many  shorthand  amanuensis  never 
practice  upon  any  matter  except  business 
letters.  They  make  a  great  mistake  in  this. 
They  should  write  from  dictation,  very  fre- 
quently, editorials,  political  correspondence, 
history,  science,  travels,  etc.,  so  that  their 
vocabulary  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  any 
demands  that  may  be  made  upon  it.  Only 
those  who  feel  a  lively  interest  in  their  work 
and  who  are  willing  to  work  hard  to  advance, 
need  expect  to  be  successful. 


Single  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Ste- 
nographer, one  dollar.    It  cannot  be  afford- 
ed for  less.    Cannot  you  spare  a  dollar  to 
'elp  your  profession  ? 


Shorthand  at  Home. 

THE  ability  to  write  shorthand  should 
be  considered  an  essential  part  of  a 
good  English  education.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  you  should  expect  to  earn 
your  living  as  a  reporter,  to  justify  you  in 
learning  shorthand,  any  more  than  that  you 
should  expect  to  make  your  living  as  a 
public  reader,  to  justify  you  in  learning  to 
read. 

If  it  is  worth  your  while  to  learn  to  write 
at  all,  it  is  important  that  you  should  learn 
to  write  in  such  a  way  as  will  secure  to  you 
the  greatest  benefit. 

Among  the  principal  advantages  which  the 
knowing  how  to  write  shorthand  secure  to 
us,  is  the  ability  to  write  down  our  own 
thoughts  and  also  the  spoken  words  of  other 
people  or  the  printed  words  of  books  to 
which  we  have  brief  and  temporary  access, 
at  a  rapid  rate.  Ordinary  writing  is  fast  at 
twenty  words  a  minute  ;  shorthand  w^riting 
is  slow  at  one  hundred  words  a  minute. 

The  ability  to  use  the  typewriter  has  also 
become  almost  indispensible.  In  all  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  your  writ- 
ing shall  be  read  by  others,  whether  in  the 
form  of  business  letters,  social  letters,  manu- 
script for  the  printer,  and  in  many  other 
ways,  where  the  shorthand  manuscript  would 
not  be  admissible,  the  typewriter  comes 
into  valuable  play. 

Thousands  of  youngi  people  all  over  this 
land  could  and  should  learn  shorthand  and 
typewriting  at  home.  The  cost  would  not 
be  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  learning  to 
drum  upon  a  piano,  and,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, the  results  would  be  far  superior. 
By  the  aid  of  The  Stenographer,  a  good 
text-book,  and  the  occasional  assistance  of 
a  competent  teacher,  this  splendid  accom- 
plishment may  be  easily,  certainly,  economi- 
cally and  agreeably  acquired. 

We  desire  to  secure,  at  least  one  thor- 
oughly competent  person  in  every  town  in 
the  United  States,  to  take  hold  of  our  plan 
and  become  fitted  to  act  as  a  teacher.  The 
instruction  will  be  furnished  without  charge, 
at  the  bare  cost  of  the  magazine,  text-book 
and  postage.  School  teachers  out  of  em- 
ployment, will  find  this  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  take  hold  and  master^shorthand 
and  fit  themselves  to  teach.  Let  us  hear 
from  all  who  are  interested  in  the  matter, 
enclosing  stamp  for  reply.    For  two  dollars 
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Rtillsend  The  Stbnographbr  for  one 
jtir.iDd  1  first-class  text-book,  the  retail 
priRoT  irhich  a  fa.oo,  without  additional 


If  TOUT  subscription  is  nearly  out,  please 


The  Stenographer  enters  upon  its  sev- 
(Dih  volume,  with  this  number. 

EvEiYBODV  should  learn  to  write  short- 
liagd.  Whowould  walk  to  New  York,  when 
^t  nighl  ride  in  the  express  train  ? 

CciHT  Rbporters  !  There  is  a  growing 
MdcDcy  to  cut  down  your  pay.  You  know 
t  We  hear  it  all  along  the  line.  Help  The 
SnNOCRAPHER  to  help  you. 

Schoolteachers!  Why  don't  you  learn 
nicadi shorthand?  It  is  coming.  All  the 
iduolswjll  have  to  have  teachers  who  can 
lEichii.  GeiTuESTENOGRAPHERandleam 


Oi'i  shorthand  keys  in  the  ' '  Shorthand  at 
KiMK"department  will,  Tor  the  present,  be 
'm  Detnent's  Pitmanic  ^Shorthand.  The 
bn  FitDun  style  is  much  improved  by 
taiesoiueof  the  Graham  expedients. 


TiLEcuPHERs !  For  two  dollars  we  will 
ml  ;ou  a  tirst-class  shorthand  text-book 
ml  The  Stenographer  for  one  year,  by 
•tucli  you  can  learn  to  write  shorthand, 
■tileatyoUT  work  during  spare  i 


Foi  fj.oo  we  will  send  The  Stenogra- 
"O-Vii  new  subscriber  for  one  year,  and 
"toicopy  of  shorthand  text-book  by  Gra- 
JM.  Isaac  Pitman,  Dement,  Munson,  Os- 
ioodbj,  ffishop,  Torrey,  Longley,  Burnz, 
*'ii5tflorHeffley. 

SaOETHAND  SCHoftLs  !  Have  you  an 
itnsoiart  pupil?  We  will  reproduce  the 
■^oDies  of  one  minute's  dictation  with 
plWofpupit,  time  of  study,  etc.,  at  cost. 
^xsmuH  be  on  white  paper,  written  with 
'I'lckiDt.notoveri^inches  wide.  Adver- 
"» jw  school  and  help  us  at  the  same 


Shorthand  as  an  Accomplishment. 
Mr.  FRANCts  H.  HsMPBRLBV, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Osgoodby,  in  which  he  says  that 
at  your  solicitation  he  has  prepared  a  series 
of  articles  illustrating  some  oF  the  peculiari- 
ties of  bis  method,  and  that  beginning  with 
the  December  number,  he  will  resume  his 
department  in  The  Stenographer. 

I  wish  to  thank  jou,  Mr.  Hemperley.  for 
your  good  offices  in  this  matter,  and  will 
endeavor  to  show  my  appreciation  in  a  more 
substantial  manner  than  this. 

I  especially  admire  the  departmental  fea- 
ture of  your  magazine,  for  b«side  enablinfr 
one  to  turn  at  once  to  anything  in  which  he 
isparticularty  interested,  such  a  feature  tends 
to  educate  him  to  a  higher  appreciation  of 
the  art  of  shorthand— the  study  of  it  as  an 
accomplishment.  Shorthand  as  an  accom' 
plishment  is  not  appreciated  now  as  it  should 
be,  nor  as  it  would  be  if  more  elTort  were 
made  to  make  it  understood  by  and  attrac- 
tive to  the  masses ;  and  I  look  to  The  Stb- 
nographbr more  than  to  any  one  magazine 
to  bring  about  the  desired  result. 

At  present  most  of  the  schools  and  pub- 
lishers of  text-books  cater  to  the  shorthand- 
for-revenue-only  class ;  let  the  substance 
slip  through  their  tingers,  and  grasp  the 
shadow  ;  but  I  believe  I  can  see  the  dawn 
of  a  less  selfish  and  nobler  era,  such  as  that 
which  preceded  the  present  craze  for  the 
study  of  foreign  languages- 
Make  the  study  of  shorthand  as  attractive 
as  that  of  the  languages  ;  stop  fishing  for  the 
pin-money  girl,  and  the  thoughtful  man  and 
woman  will  be  landed,  and  give  to  short- 
hand a  standing  that  it  cau  never  otherwise 
hope  to  attain.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say 
that  I  do  not  bejieve  that  this  can  be  done 
in  any  better  way  than  through  the  depart- 
ments of  The  Stenogbaphkr. 

Let  each  editor  of  a  department  cut  the 
business  letters,  and  give  tliat  valuable  space 
to  chance  bits  of  literature  engraved  in  the 
system  which  he  represents.  Even  the 
lareer  works  may  be  reproduced,  little  by 
htlTe,  and  continued  from  number  to  num- 
ber until  completed— each  bit  a  gem,  and  the 
whole  a  diadem  fit  for  a  king — the  author. 

Concerted  action  of  this  kind  might  kindle 
fires  of  genius  in  many  breasts,  but,  how- 
ever;, tliat  might  be  of  interest  in  the  maga- 
zine, dnd  the  systems  represented  would  be 
awakened,  and  all  crowned  with  success. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jean  P.  Lacour- 


Touch  Writing. 

IT  appears  to  he  necessary  for  the  editor 
of  this  department  about  so  often  to 
put  himself  upon  record  relative  to 
typewriting  by  TOUCH.  Persons  ambitious 
to  be  authors,  with  more  industry  than  ideas 
— more  observation  than  originality — and 
writers  who  have  exceedingly  lax  notion  re- 
garding copyright,  unite  in  making  inroads 
upon  the  field  of  typewriting. 

Periodically  we  hear  of  someone  "way  out 
West,"  or  elsewhere,  who  has  gotten  out  a 
book  that  takes  for  its  text  either  the  All- 
finger  Method  or  Touch  Writing.  The  term 
Touch  is  bound  to  be  largely  in  evidence. 

Of  course  we  do  not  like  this.  One  can- 
not help  feeling  a  sort  of  proprietorship  in 
his  own  product,  and  it  is  a  queer  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  when  one  cannot 
receive  due  credit  for  his  work.  Mark  this, 
that  we  are  not  porcine  enough  to  desire  to 
control  the  whole  typewriter  (new)  output, 
but  simply  the  few  ideas  and  characteristics 
which  reasoiuibly  become  connected  with 
Practical  Typewriting. 

There  is  nothmg  to  prevent  anyone  em- 
ploying the  word  louck  to  express  a  certain 
style  of  manipulation,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  given  to  the  public  in  a  certain  environ- 
ment \  but  when  (he  word  is  used,  and  a 
keyboard  almost  exactly  like  our  own  is 
given  in  juxtaposition  to  the  expression, 
then  we  submit  that  there  is  an  encroach- 
ment upon  our  rights ;  for  it  is  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  that  the  merit  of  the  idea 
resides,  considered  as  our  property.  Per- 
haps we  may  be  wrong  in  this  ;  if  so,  what 
is  the  good  of  a  copyright  >  What  is  the 
use  of  protection  which  does  not  protect  ? 

With  regard  to  the  styles  of  manipulation 
which  lead  to  writmg  with  only  occasional 
observation  of  the  keyboard,  or  an  entire 


mcrcial  Colleie.  Boston.  Mau. 

neglect  of  observation,  we  think  no  offence 
will  be  taken  if  brief  mention  is  made  of 
those  that  have  come  beneath  our  notice, 
calling  no  names,  and  making  no  compari- 
sons ;  all  this  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
know  of  what  has  been  done  in  that  direc- 

The  first  appeared  a  short  time  afler /Vairtf- 
cal  Typewriting,  and  the  plan  recommended 
was  to  hold  the  left  little  finger  upon  the 
shifl-key  to  insure  hand  position.  No  advice 
was  given  how  to  maintain  the  position  of 
the  right  hand,  so  we  can  only  infer  that  it 
received  its  cue  by  contact  with  the  left. 

Another  book  suggested  counting  the 
keys  in  a  manner  so  that  the  fingers  would 
always  reach  for  the  proper  letter  without 
the  assistance  of  the  vision.  Another  recom- 
mended several  points  ofobservation  for  the 
eyes — first,  upon  the  centre  of  the  keyboard, 
for  early  stages  of  proficiency  ;  then  higher 
as  skill  increased ;  and  so  on,  until  ulti- 
mately the  eyes  were  entirely  lifted  above 
the  whole  machine,  and  writing  went  on  by 
touch — although  it  is  fair  to  say  the  word 
touch  is  not  used  in  this  method. 

Another  way  has  been  to  cover  the  key- 
board with  a  mechanical  device  to  conceal 
the  letters,  but  yet  keep  the  hands  within 
bounds.  Still  others  remove  the  printed 
letters  from  the  disks,  and  dicipline  them- 
selves to  write  without  such  ocular  assist- 
All  this  leads  directly  or  indirectly  to  touch 
writing,  as  contemplated  by  the  term,  we 
have  no  doubt.  Some  who  have  used  the 
expression  have  been  courteous  enough  to 
acknowledge  its  source  ;  others  have  not. 
Still  others  do  not  know  where  it  came  from, 
so  common,  nowadays,  is  the  fashion  of 
typewriting  it  describes. 

Having  mentioned  other  ways  proposed 
for  attaining  proficiency,  in  a  phase  of  prac- 
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ual  (rpewriting,  we  cannot  forbear  giving 
a  tttnict  ftom  the  exhibit  in  our  last 
■diiion  (copyrighted  matter,  by  the  way). 
}fcourK,  writing  without  looking  very  much 
upon  the  manual  will  naturally  and  eventu- 
ifly  result  rrom  an  AII-fingeT  method  that  is 
logical,  and  one  Taithfully  practiced,  and  in 
wi  earlier  editions  we  made  no  provision 
br  1  special  quiclc  course  in  writing  by 
Tauch;  but  this  diagram  invites  to  a  rapid 
ifproach  to  Touch  Writing  per  se. 


LEFT 


RIGHT 


The  above  shows  one  keyboard  taken 
too  a  series  of  eight,  each  of  which  illus- 
mies  some  diAiculty  of  letter  sequence. 
H'c  CDtnniend  to  the  enterprising  operator 
uuammlion  of  the  whole  series. 

The  idea  to  be  conveyed  is  thai  the 
fathered  ends  of  the  arrows  denote  pivotal 
poiiis  irhich  the  little  lingers  take  to  estab- 
^1  haid  position,  and  the  other  fingers 
todi ont  over  the  course  the  arrow  directs 
BBndthe  other  letter-keys — the  distance 
ad  diteciion  being  calculated  from  the 
iicd  points  A  and  P.  This  is  our  scheme 
bibdli^ readily  all  the  l<>tlers  of  the  man- 
si  rod  should  be  the  procedure  of  a  begin- 
in.  Of  course,  after  hand  position  is  insured, 
"id  the  dnty  of  each  finger  is  made  clear 
ud  snre  by  practice,  then  Touch  Writing 
'«<Mej  very  largely  an  attainment  without 
fCam\  helps  or  strained  attention. 

Newspaper  English. 

TtKrearetwokkidsof  English  in  use,  says 
''»B<abm  Herald,  the  book  English  and  the 
*»sp»per  English,  and  certain  purists  in 
"fie  are  always  trying  to  contrast  the  one 
"ft  die  other  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
■wpiper.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large 
■wiber  of  men  who  do  the  best  newspaper 
■iniattaday  are  also  the  writers  of  books, 
«»l  the  ityle  used  for  the  newspaper  is  for 


the  most  part  the  same  style  which  appears 
in  the  book.  The  persons  who  do  the  best 
work  on  the  daily  press,  whether  men  or 
women,  are  now  educated  persons,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  them  represent  the  most 
cultured  and  highly  educated  persons  in  the 
community.  The  advent  of  this  class  to  the 
newspapers  lias  greatly  changed  their  char- 
acter. The  editorials,  the  special  articles 
and  the  reportial  work  of  these  persons  are 
many  grades  higher  than  tliey  used  to  be, 
and  the  carefully  edited  newspaper  of  today 
i<<.  generally  speaking,  as  good  an  illustration 
of  pointed,  terse  and  vigorous  style  as  can 
be  found  anywhere.  What  was  true  of^lhe 
newspapers  twenty-five  years  ago,  is  not 
true  today,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  field 
which  now  absorbs  the  gi(^  c^  our  best 
writers  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  daily 

We  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
how  it  is  some  persons  have  so  much  time 
to  spare— time  to  sit  on  the  veranda,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  sole  company  of  a  fragrant 
cigar,  and  look  into  space.  Perhaps  the 
reason  is  we  do  not  smoke,  and  find  no  sat- 
isfaction in  contemplating  space.  Another 
man  will  squander— I  hesitate  to  say  how 
much — time  in  tonsorial  rooms,  waiting 
patiently,  or  perhaps  glancing  into  the  pecu- 
liar illustrated  (something  like  Miner's  last 
number)  literature  always  to  be  found  there  ; 
and  do  the  same  thing  three  or  four  times  a 
week.  We  prefer  to  shave  ourself,  and  do 
it  considerably  inside  often  minutes,  having 
no  time  to  waste  waiting  for  the  other  man 
to  descend  from  the  scafTold.  And  so  it 
goes.  Why,  to  tell  the  truth,  not  an  hour  is 
long  enough  for  us,  not  a  day— the  weeks 
flit  by  and  the  years  vanish.  But  what  we 
cannot  understand  is,  how  so  many  regard 
with  indifference  the  departure.  Yes,  and 
they  seem  to  be  making  just  as  much  money 
as  we  are,  who  hustle  about  "  like  forty 
stomach  aches,"  as  Dickens  somewhere 
remarked.  • 

The  following  letter-head  design  was  ex- 
ecuted by  one  of  my  pupils,  Mr.  George  F. 
Pyne,  of  Milford,  Mass.  This  is  new,  simple 
and  tasty. 
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**  There  are  always  two  ways  of  going  to 
work  to  learn  anything,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  majority  of  people  seem  so  consti- 
tuted that  they  prefer  floundering  about  in 
the^ wrong  way,  to  beginning  carefully  and 
systematically  in  the  right  one.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  typewriting ;  as 
even  the  agents  will  tell  their  expected  pur- 
chaser that  the  way  to  learn  is  to  begin  at 
once  with  entire  letters,  etc.  Of  course, 
people  do  eventually  learn  in  that  way,  but 
it  is  fortunate  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Torrey's 
ability  has  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
to  the  extent  of  expressing  them  so  well  and 
forcibly  in  this  exceedingly  useful  book — 
useful  even  to  the  old  operator,  and  almost 
a  necessity  to  the  beginner." 

So  sayeth  Public  Opinion  (Washington), 
and  it  is  indeed  an  honor  to  get  such  a 
review  of  Practical  Typewriting ^  in  a  jour- 
nal which  comments  on  so  few  publications, 
and  makes  but  a  brief  mention  of  so  many. 

*« 

» •    * 

A  Want. 

I'm  looking  for  some  pretty  girl 

Of  modest,  quiet  mien, 
Who  dresses  well,  knows  how  to  spell, 

And  has  a  wit  that's  keen. 


She  must  be  constant  as  a  star — 

No  meteor  would  do — 
And,  like  her  own  sweet  little  self, 

Her  grammar  must  be  true. 

Yet  more ;  if  she  would  be  with  me 
(Excuse  the  slang)  right  "in  it," 

She  must  be  able  to  take  down 
One  hundred  words  a  minute. 

— Home  and  Country^  November. 

*  « 
Figs  and  Dates.  Both  very  nice  fruit,  and 
^s  such,  agreeable  for  dessert.  But  figs  and 
dates  in  the  work  of  the  amanuensis  cannot 
be  so  lightly  spoken  of.  They  are  not  for 
dessert,  nor  to  be  deserted.  They  constitute 
pretty  heavy  diet,  if  the  substance  of  a  dicta- 
tion can  be  designated  as  ' '  food  for  reflec- 
tion.*' 


The  question  here  is — ^how  to  manage 
them.  *'One  cannot  gather  figs  from 
thorns,"  surely.  That  goes  without  saying. 
When  the  writer  was  in  active  business  as  a 
typewriter,  he  found  it  impossible  to  keep  up 
when  figures  were  rapidly  dictated,  and 
there  being  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  work, 
he  learned  the  figure  system  published  by 
Ruel  Smith,  Esq.,  a  court  reporter  of  twenty- 
five  year's  experience.  This  proved  of  pro- 
nounced advantage,  being  a  practical  method 
and  having  tested  it  thoroughly,  we  felt  justi- 
fied in  presenting  an  exhibit  in  our  short- 
hand instructor,  and  we  teach  the  system 
every  day. 

Yet  this  must  be  said  of  figures  in  ste- 
nography :  The  Roman  signs  are  shorthand 
in  a  measure,  and  as  such  can  be  written 
quite  rapidly ;  and  being  familiar  material 
from  youth  upward,  are  handy  to  use.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  limit  of  writing 
them  legibly  is  reached,  something  better 
must  be  had,  and  that  something  can  never 
be  better  until  it  becomes  as  familiar  as  any 
shorthand  stock.  Consequently  any  method 
of  writing  figures  in  shorthand  should  be 
practiced  every  day  as  diligently  as  one 
would  exercise  upon  the  word-signs. 

We  began  to  say  something  about  tropical 
fruit— the  exotics  of  typewriting,  and  will 
now  get  to  it.    Write  the  Roman  numerals 
in  a  business  letter,   unless    the  principal 
requires    a  different    rendering.    In    legal 
documents  pursue  an  opposite  course,  but  | 
corroborate  the  written  figures  by  Roman 
characters  following  them  in  parentheses. 
Be  consistent  also  in  this ;  do  not  write  5/^  > 
cent  or  five  %,    Make  it  one  or  the  other—  ; 
words  or  signs. 

Be  ever  careful  about  dates,  and  about 
instants,  proximos  and  ultimos.  We  had  a 
dictator  once,  an  educated  man,  who  invari- 
ably said :  **  Yours  of  the  first  instance 
received."  This  was  a  habit,  and  he  un* 
wittingly  dropped  into  it  simply  because  he 
knew  ever  so  much  better.    In  such  a  pre- 
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dicament  the  amanuensis  should  certainly 
know  better,  and  have  the  moral  courage  to 
apply  the  knowledge.  Never  use  a  period 
after  ist,  2d,  3d,  or  after  th,  when  the  year  fol- 
lows in  figures,  like  August  15th.,  1894.  This 
is  wrong ;  15th  is  not  an  abbreviation,  al- 
thoagh  it  has  that  appearance.  We  call  it  a 
mongrel  word,  for  want  of  a  better  term.  Do 
not  employ  the  capital  I  for  figure  one,  and 
ffhen  tabulating  columns  of  figures,  always 
calculate  for  and  write  the  longest  line  first, 
thereby  guaging  the  capacity  of  the  page. 
Heads  of  columns  can  be  filled  in  afterward. 
After  the  soldiers  are  massed  in  proper  align- 
meot  the  captain  takes  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  column— at  least  he  does  in  pictures 
and  story  books.  Be  accurate  in  figs  and 
dates,  and  round  out  the  measure  of  your 
attainments  as  a  typewriter,  by  having  fixed 
ideas  regarding  their  management. 


Mr.  a.  M.  Hopkins,  of  Omaha,  writes 
that  he  has  removed  the  printed  letters  from 
his  typewriter,  and  writes  wholly  upon  the 
blank  disks.  This  is  a  heroic  stand  to  take, 
and  proves  (as  has  been  proved  of  Mr.  H., 
many  a  time)  that  he  is  a  writing  machine 
artist  of  no  mean  ability.  Mr.  Hopkins 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  touch  writing  is 
only  practicable  on  the  machines  having  a 
compact  keyboard,  and  we  entirely  agree 
with  him  in  this.  The  Remington,  Dens- 
more,  Williams,  Munson,  and  the  like,  are 
best  adapted  for  writing  without  looking 
upon  the  keys. 


*      * 


* 
*      * 


The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  tran 
scnption  handed  in  to  us  recently.  It  bears 
tlie  onmistakeable  marks  of  haste,  incompe- 
tency, iporance  and  carelessness,  yet  it 
fi^ts  considerable  information  about  ink 
afld  some  other  things : 


Shorthand  in  the  public  schools  finds  a 

strong  advocate  in  Mr.  C.  E    Chase,  who 

who  has  an  able  article  in  the  Phonographic 

y^«r«<2/ ( Point  Jervis,  N.  Y  ),  from  which  we 

make  these  extracts : 

"  Studies  suited  to  the  public  school  may 
roughly  be  classified  as  practical  and  disci- 
plinary. Those  practical  are  designed  to 
give  definite  knowledge  that  may  be  used 
directly  in  the  earning  of  life's  necessities 
and  comforts.  Those  disciplinary  are  de- 
signed more  to  train  the  mind  to  correct 
methods  and  habits  of  thinking.  Arithmetic, 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  composition  and 


Did  you  ever  wonder  whatnink,    the  article  bo  mucn  tised  In  the 
lorld  is  made. 

It  is  composed  of  sulfate  of  iron,   water,    gum,    and  gauls. 

The  later  has  excreseencys  of   the  trunk  of  the  .oak  tree.        These 

Imps  are  caused  by  little  incetsswhich  bore  through  the  bark  of  eh 

are 
the  trees  and  lay  their  eggs,    and  the  holes  thus  fofimed.      Some  of 

the  sap  of  the  trees  forces  through  the  holes  and  form  notty  look- 
ing spots  called  gaul . 

rhe  blackness  of  the  ink   is  caused  by  the  union  of  the  gauls 
tod  the  sulfats  of   the  iron.        Water  is  added  to  keep  the  ink 
from  being  too  black  and  the  gum  is  used  to  cause  the  ink  to  adhere 
to  the  subject  on  which  the  writing  is  done. 

Ink  is  poisenous  and  for  this  reason  the  habit  which  many  peep 
pie  have  of  putting  their  pens  in  their  mouths  is  exceedingly  dan- 
K«r»ut.       If  there  shoud  be  a  cut  on  the  lip  and  the  ink   should 
S«t  in  fide  the  akin>   a  painful   sour  would  probably  be   the  result 
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geography  belong  to  the  first  class ;  philoso- 
phy, grammar,  history,  the  dead  languages, 
and  many  of  the  sciences  to  the  latter.  The 
practical  studies  give  knowledge,  the  disci- 
plinary ones  give  power  to  apply  knowledge 
to  the  best  advantage.  Of  course,  all  studies 
are  more  or  less  both  practical  and  disci- 
plinary. In  shorthand  we  find  combined  to 
a  high  degree  both  the  practical  and  discipli- 
nary qualities. 

"  But  aside  from  its  own  direct  value,  the 
study  of  shorthand  carries  along  a  train  of 
other  studies  which  make  it  doubly  practi- 
cal. The  student  of  shorthand  must  analyze 
the  words  he  uses  as  regards  their  sounds, 
and  thus  he  studies  phonetics  and  orthoepy. 
He  must  transcribe  his  notes  into  long;hand. 
and  in  so  doing  practices  penmanship  and 
spelling.  He  must  follow  closely  and  accu- 
rately the  words  of  the  speaker,  thus 
forming  habits  of  attention,  perception  and 
decision.  He  must  listen  to  the  speaker 
while  taking  notes,  thus  traming  the  hand, 
ear  and  mind  together.  He  must  tran- 
scribe his  notes  into  good  English,  properly 
arranged,  capitialized  and  punctuated.  In 
short,  he  must  study  language  in  all  its  ref- 
lations while  simply  studying  shorthand.*' 


price,  they  will  undoubtedly  reap  as  sub- 
stantial success  as  they  have  in  promoting  a 
Jiigh  grade  Bicycle  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

Bates  Torrky. 


*** 


We  have  received  a  very  interesting  com- 
munication from  Messrs.  Leo  E.  Alexander 
&  Bro.,  San  Francisco,  who  are  agents  there 
for  the  Smith  Premier  Typewriter.  Speak- 
ing of  typewriting  for  the  blind,  they  report 
that  they  have  fitted  the  Smith  Premier 
machine  with  raised  letters  upon  the  keys, 
and  that  the  results  from  this  arrangement 
have  been  very  gratifying.  In  fact,  they  en- 
close a  letter  written  by  a  young  lady,  totally 
blind,  and  it  is  a  very  good  letter  indeed. 
Among  other  things  she  says,  **  I  have 
practiced  on  the  machine  without  the  guid- 
ance of  a  teacher  about  one  month,  and 
have  made  myself  able  to  write  to  all  my 
friends.  The  keyboard  of  raised  letters  has 
enabled  me  to  learn  without  the  use  of  sight 
in  so  short  a  time.** 


»      » 


Just  upon  the  eve  of  sendmg  forward  this 
contribution  we  learn  of  a  deal  that  is  in 
progress,  whereby  the  New  England  Agency 
of  the  Williams  Typewriter  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  John  P.  Lovell  Arms  Co., 
makers  of  the  celebrated  Lovell  Diamond 
Cycles,  and  a  concern  of  well  established 
probity  and  enterprise. 

If  the  Lovell  take  hold  of  the  Williams, 
it  will  be  to  make  the  fur  fly,  and  if  they  can 
only  arrange  to  sell  the  machine  at  a  popular 


Mr.  J.  A.  SwENSON,  has  been  appointed 
stenographer  to  Albert  Berg,  Secretary  of 
State  of  Minnesota. 

Rudolph  Foster,  a  popular  young  man 
of  Roanoke,  Va.,  who  has  been  employed 
for  the  past  four  years  in  the  law  oflfice  of  G. 
W.  Miller,  after  a  successful  civil-service 
examination,  has  been  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  stenographer  and  typewriter  in  the 
office  of  United  States  Fish  Commissioner 
McDonald,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lucius  Knight,  2909  Euclid  avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  the  official  stenographer 
in  Judge  Scaritt's  division  of  the  circuit  court 
and  owned  his  home,  which  was  a  very  fine 
one  and  handsomely  furnished.  At  a  recent 
fire,  Mr.  Knight's  residence  was  destroyed 
and  with  it  many  important  shorthand 
records. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  New 
Orleans  Stenographers'  Association  was  held 
at  their  headquarters,  No.  61  Carondelet 
street,  last  night. 

President  Nat.  L.  Marks  officiated,  and 
Secretary  Joseph  Lallande  was  at  his  desk. 
The  reports  of  the  out-standing  committees 
were  read  and  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  the 
finances  of  the  association  to  be  in  a  sound 
condition. 

The  following  applicants  were  elected  to 
membership  : 

Mr.  John  S.  Armant,  Mr.  Francis  Moore, 
Miss  Eva  C.  Wright,  Miss  Harriett  M.  Mims 
and  Miss  Sarah  Hanover,  and  the  following 
applications  were  read  and  referred  to  the 
examination  committee :  Mr.  E.  A.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Virgiiiius  Block,  Mr.  Samuel  Sansnm, 
Miss  Mamie  L.  Scott,  Miss  Mary  Campbell, 
Miss  Amy  McGrath,  Miss  Mary  Schlatre, 
Miss  Kate  McGrath,  Miss  Maud  Mollere  and 
Miss  Florestine  Garcia.  The  association  is 
steadily  increasing  its  membership — over 
twenty  members  having  been  admitted  dur- 
ing the  last  three  months. 

Before  adjourning  the  association  thanked. 
President  Marks  for  the  donation  of  a  hand-« 
some  gavel. — New  Orleans  States^  December 
9th,  1894. 
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should  be  addressed  lo 


Common  Sense  and  Law. 

[Conlinued  Horn  November  No.) 

Commercial  Paper.  Promissory  Note. 
If  A  execute  and  deliver  his  negotiable 
ptDtnissory  note  to  B,  payable  on  a  day 
nrtain,  B  may  transfer  it  before  or  after 
iMiuriiy.  Different  rules  and  principles, 
however,  apply  to  this  simple  transaction, 
depending  on  the  date  of  the  transfer,  with 
reference  to  the  maturity  of  the  note.  If  it 
occur  sabsequent  to  maturity,  then  the  trans- 
fers, that  is,  the  one  to  whom  it  is  trans- 
bred,  lakes  it  subject  to  all  defenses  which 
(listed  against  it  while  in  the  hands  of  Che 
Miginal  holder— that  is.  the  payee.  The 
Mly reason  that  I  know  for  this  is,  that  one 
uiing  an  overdue  note  ought  to  inquire 
Wore  taking  it  why  it  has  not  been  paid, 
md  (hit  the  fact  of  non-payment  is  sufficient 
loput  one  on  inquiry.  Such  a  transferee  is 
Siid  lo  take  the  note,  chargeable  with  notice 
of  all  defenses.  The  rule  is  different  in  the 
Qseofone  taking  such  a  note  before  ma- 
tuiiy.  and  without  notice  of  any  defense  in 
iiior  of  the  maker  or  a  prior  transferor. 
Oh  taking  a  note  without  such  notice  is 
aid  to  be  a  6ona  fide  (good  faith),  or  inno- 
cent holder.  In  that  case,  the  innocent 
Uder  takes  the  instrument  without  liability 
ofsuch  defense  being  set  up  by  the  maker, 
tnause  there  is  nothing  in  the  transaction  to 
put  him  upon  inquiry,  and  he  is  justified  in 
Wieiii^  that  the  maker  will  redeem  his 
promise  at  the  time  specified  in  the  note. 
Under  thb  rule  a  good  many  people  have 
i»M  defrauded.  A  schemer  with  a  worth- 
Iw  patent  right,  or  with  some  other  cljp- 
tnp  contrivance,  induces  some  confiding 
<PKiineii  of  humanity  to  give  him  a  note  for 
te  patent  right,  telling  him  that  he  need  not 

iiieei  ihe  note  if  the  patent  right  does  not 


prove  valuable.  The  schemer  takes  the 
note  to  another  schemer  and  sells  it  before 
maturity,  at  a  heavy  discount.  When  the 
note  comes  due  the  defrauded  maker  of  it 
refiises  to  pay  ;  but,  alas  !  he  finds  that  the 
transferee  and  present  holder  denies  i  all 
knowledge  of  the  fraud,  and  brings  suit  on 
the  note.  The  maker  strives  in  vain  to  show 
that  the  two  schemers  worked  the  game 
together,  and  that  the  second  schemer — the 
transferee — knew  all  about  the  rotten  patent 
right.  In  the  end,  in  most  cases,  the  maker 
has  to  pay.  I  recall  one  instance,  in  par- 
ticular, where  the  maker  established  the 
conspiracy  so  clearly  that  he  successfully 
defended— but  it  cost  him  about  fisoo  to 
to  defend  against  a  {looo  note. 

"  FalSttS  in  Una,  Fitlsus  in  Omnibus." 
A  free  rendering  of  this  Latin  maxim  is, 
"False  in  one  respect,  false  in  all."  That 
is  to  say,  if  a  witness  has  sworn  falsely  as  to 
one  fact,  it  is  wise  to  assume  that  his  entire 
testimony  is  unworthy  of  belief.  This  maxim 
of  the  law  is  applicable  in  reasoning  to  a 
conclusion  upon  disputed  facts.  It  is  not, 
of  course,  limited  to  determining  whether 
credence  shall  be  given  to  a  witness  ;  but  is 
useful,  generally,  whenever  conflict  arises  in 
the  statements  or  conduct  of  persons,  which 
subsequently  come  before  a  Judicial  tribunal 
for  review. 

An  Artisan  or  Mechanic  has  a  Lien 
tjpoN  ArTiclks  Which  Hk  has  Con- 
structed, or  UPON  Which  He  has  Ex- 
pended Labor  ;  to  the  Extent  of  the 
Value  of.  or  the  Price  Agreed  upon 
FOR  THIS  Labor.  No  more  just  or  com- 
mon sense  principle  of  law  was  ever 
evolved.  It  comes  up  to  the  full  measure  of 
the  Scriptural  doctrine  that  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.     It  means  that,  no  matter 
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how  may  be  the  workman,  he  has  a  right  to 
retain  the  possession  of  any  garment  or 
article  of  personal  property,  which  has  been 
brought  into  form  and  existence  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  until  the  fair  and  honest  value 
of  his  services,  or  the  price  which  may  have 
been  agreed  upon,  has  been  paid  or  tendered. 
This  principle  of  law  is  a  full  recognition  of 
the  dignity  of  labor.  Under  it  the  stenogra- 
pher has  a  right  to  retain  transcript  until  his 
fees  are  paid  or  tendered. 

Possession  Necessary  to  Existence 
OF  Lien.  If  one,  who  is  entitled  to  hold 
personal  property  under  this  species  of  lien, 
part  with  the  possession  thereof,  the  lien  is 
destroyed.  This  undoubtedly  grows  out  of 
the  kindred  principle  that  possession  of  per- 
sonal property  is  pHtna  facie  evidence  of 
ownership.  (See  page  1 18,  of  October,  1894, 
number  of  this  magazine,  under  the  head- 
ing, "Possession."  )  A  referee  is  entitled 
to  retain  possession  of  his  minutes  and  re- 
port until  payment  of  his  fees.  And  it  has 
been  held  that  he  loses  this  lien  when  he 
loans  these  papers  to  the  attorney  for  one  of 
the  parties,  notwithstanding  the  attorney's 
promise  to  return  them  to  the  referee. 

On  Refusal  to  be  Cross-examined  the 
Direct  Examination  of  Witness  to  be 
Stricken  Out.  This  is  a  very  salutary 
rule  resting  in  sound  reason.  Very  seldom, 
indeed,  does  a  witness  refuse  cross-examina- 
tion ;  but  when  it  happens,  either  by  a  direct 
expressed  refusal  of  by  silence,  the  opposite 
party,  as  a  matter  of  right,  is  entitled  to  have 
the  testimony  given  by  the  witness  expunged 
from  the  record,  and  to  an  instruction,  or 
direction,  from  the  court  to  the  jury  that 
they  shall  disregard  the  testimony.  If  this 
were  not  the  practice,  great  and  irreparable 
injustice  would  result.  The  youngest  reader 
of  The  Stenographer  can  see  the  element 
of  common  sense  in  this  rule. 

Evidence.  Highest  or  Best  to  be 
Produced.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
legal  authors  usually  treat  this  subject  in 
two  large  volumes,  it  may  be  readily  seen 
what  a  very  vague  notion  may  be  conveyed 
respecting  it  in  half  a  dozen  lines.  If  A  and 
B  enter  into  a  contract,  which  is  reduced  to 
writing  and  duly  executed  by  them,  and 
thereafter  A  sues  B  to  recover  under  the 
contract  thus  made,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
rights  of  the  respective  parties  must  be 
determined  by  an  inspection  of  the  contract, 


if  in  existence.  So  that,  when  A  is  called  as 
a  witness  in  his  own  behalf  and  asked, 
*♦  Will  you  please  state  the  conversation  in 
which  you  and  B  made  the  agreement  re- 
ferred to  ?"  it  does  not  surprise  the  stenogra- 
pher that  B*s  lawyer  objects  to  the  question 
as  incompetent  and  improper,  for  the  reason 
that  it  appears  by  the  testimony  of  A  that 
the  agreement  is  in  writing ;  that  it  has  not 
been  shown  that  the  contract  or  paper  is 
lost  or  destroyed  ;  that  the  paper  itself  is  the 
best  evidence  of  its  contents,  and  should  be 
produced  or  its  absence  accounted  for ;  that 
the  questions  calls  for  secondary  evidence. 

If  C  and  D  have  dealings,  and  D  sues  C» 
upon  some  cause  growing  out  of  their  deal- 
ings, it  would  be  improper  for  C  to  attempt 
to  prove  by  E,  a  conversation,  or  one  or 
more  facts,  which  E  learned  from  F.  This 
would  be  hearsay  testimony.  But  if  D  had 
given  the  information  to  E,  then  they  might 
be  given  as  declarations  of  D.  But  in  that 
case  they  could  only  be  proven  by  E,  called 
by  C.  D  could  not  make  **  declarations  in 
his  own  favor,"  as  they  are  termed,  to  a 
person  and  then  call  that  person  as  a  witness. 
There  are  occasions  when  hearsay  testimony 
is  competent.  The  general  rule  is  that  a 
party  must  produce  the  very  best  evidence 
of  which  the  case  is  susceptible. 


* 


The  signer  of  a  note  is  the  maker ;  the 
one  to  whom  payable,  the  payee ;  the  one  to 
whom  transferred,  the  transferee ;  one  by 
whom  tranferred,  the  transferor;  one  who 
writes  his  name  on  the  back,  endorsor,  and 
such  writing,  endorsement ;  and  when  due, 
maturity. 


* 
*      » 


In  almost  all  the  States  of  the  Union  a 
reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  appointed, 
whose  principal  duty  is  to  properly  edit  the 
decisions  and  opinions  in  cases  determined 
by  the  Appellate  Courts.  These  when 
printed  and  published  are  known  as  ''re- 
ports," which  usually  bear  the  reporter's 
name,  and  hence  the  term  **  reporter  "  has 
been  applied  to  their  editor.  Of  course, 
shorthand  is  not  a  requisite  to  his  duties. 
Judging  from  occasional  squibs  printed  in 
phonographic  magazines,  this  official  is  often 
confused  with  the  court  stenographer  by 
phonographic  scribblers. 
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Hon  jtenogiaphers,  when  doing  rapid 
mtk,  "spread"  their  nutes.  /  It  is  possible 
to  train  the  eye  and  hand  to  avoid  sprawling 
note  «hcD  pushed.    Some  stenographers 


The  Ubiquitous  Stenographer. 

"  Tiiplemol,  sure.  10 1«  one's  name  In  print, 
-Byron  :  English  Bards. 

Mr.  Jay  Ker^letter,  of  593 1  Indiana  Aveuue, 
Chicago,  III.,  is  stenographer  for  Friedman 
Stami&cturing  Company,  of  that  city.  He  is 
idisdpleofthe  Osgoodby  system. 

George  Donaldson,  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
has  recoDsidered  his  resignation  as  stenogra- 
pher in  tlie  Recorders'  Court.  He  is  now 
ilso  acting  as  stenographer  in  the  Mayor's 
office,  afler  court  hours. 

The  Cuyahoga  county  court  (within 
wtiich  county  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
lis,  as  1  understand)  appears  to  have  no 
nScial  stenographers,  notwithstanding  that 
a  recent  law  permits,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
jodge,  the  appointment  of  two.  A  lawyer 
ns  recently  defendant  in  a  case  in  that 
cinit  and  requested  the  judge  to  appoint  a 
siEDi^pher  to  take  the  evidence,  which 
ns  refiised.  The  attorney  excepted  lo  the 
itftisal  and  asserted  that  he  would  take  the 
qoation  on  appeal  to  a  higher  court.  The 
Krangest  reason  is  given  for  not  appointing 
aeiH^phere  under  the  new  law,  viz.:  that 
ibtre  are  six  court  rooms  in  all  of  which 
nthisdonedaily  ;  twostenographerscould 
roida  the  work,  "and  the  question  as  to 
^ich  cases  should  be  reported  could  never 
t<  saiisraciorily  settled  !"  In  the  niean- 
tine  the  lawyers  swear  and  guess  at  what 
laitranspired  on  their  trials. 
Tm  recent  election  methinks  will  cause  a 
■  little  sh  at  in  g  up  of  official  stenographers  in 
swe  sections.  1  note  that  in  Iowa  the  new 
™H»,  Messrs.  Roberts,  Eicbelberger,  Fee 
"xl  Sloan,  will  each  have  the  appointment 
(*  J  conn  reporter.  So  far  as  the  arrange- 
■Ws  are  now  known,  Frank  Traverse,  of 
"wmlield.  Judge  Traverse'  present  repor- 
^.  Till  remain  in  the  service  with  Judge 
iiielbei^er.  Will  Prewitt,  ofOttumwa,  who 
*"»»  with  Judge  Tisdale  is  lo  stay  with 
1%  Roberts,  while  Captain  Fee  will  take 
<^  neiwgrapher  now  employed  in  his  law 
'^  It  is  not  known  who  will  be  the 
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reporter  for  Judge  Sloan,  but  in  this  connec- 
tion the  name  of  Mr.  Burton,  of  Ottumwa, 
who  is  now  with  Judge  fiabb,  has  been  men- 

The  Stenographers'  Social  and  Literary 
Club,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  had  an  unuusally 
interesting  programme  at  its  regular  Novem- 
ber meeting.  Pope  and  his  works  were  the 
principal  topic  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Will 
Hcirburger  read  a  biographical  sketch,  and 
Mr.  Bamett  read  a  literary  criticism.  Both 
|*apers  were  discussed  at  length.  Miss  Jane 
Goodwin  read  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
"Woman  in  the  Business  World,"  which 
was  interesting  and  instructive.  "Should 
Women  Vote  f"  was  the  subject  of  two  very 
entertaining  papers.  Miss  Maude  Young 
took  the  affirmative  side,  and  Mr.  S.  H. 
Snow,  the  editor  of  the  iVesUm  Stenogra- 
pher, look  the  negative.  Both  papers  were 
exceptionally  good  and  elicited  much  dis- 
cussion, into  which  the  audience  heartily 
joined.  The  club  is  composed  of  the  bright- 
est of  Kansas  City's  lilteen  hundred  steogra- 
phers  and,  at  the  present  rate  of  growth, 
will  soon  reach  its  limit  of  membership. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Young,  a  popular  and  much 
respected  young  man,  who  has  been  for 
some  time  connected  with  the  Ontario  staff 
of  court  reporters,  died  at  his  residence  80 
Brunswick  avenue,  on  the  i6th  of  November, 
after  a  protracted  illness.  Mr.  Young  was  but 
35  years  old.  He  had  distinguished  himself 
as  a  stenographer,  and  was  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Government  staff.  He  was  also  an 
associate  of  Mr.  John  Agnew,  barrister  and 
solicitor,  under  the  firm  name  of  Young  and 
Agnew.  The  ff nn,  which  did  n  stenographic 
as  well  as  a  law  business,  had  offices  in  the 
Canada  Life  building.  Deceased  leaves  a 
widow  and  two  children.  I  recall  Mr. 
Young  as  one  of  my  shorthand  correspon- 
dents about  fifteen  years  ago.  I  recollect 
that  at  that  lime,  he  wrote  a  very  legible 
"  round-hand,"  and  that  his  stenography 
— of  the  Benn  Pitman  persuasion,  I  believe 
— partook  of  the  same  "  round  "  character- 

I  think  I  made  his  arquaintance  through 
Mr.  Nelson  Butcher,  that  well  known  Cana- 
dian stenographer  of  Toronto,  Onl.,  with 
whom  I  maintained  a  very  interesting  and 
profitable  shorthand  correspondence  at 
about  the  same  era  of  my  development  as  a 
phonographer. 
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The  New  York  City  Post  charges  that 
Charles  B.  Collar,  official  stenographer  of 
Part  II  of  the  N.  Y.  Supreme  Court,  lives 
outside  of  that  city,  does  not  perform  any  of 
the  work  of  his  office,  or  visit  his  post,  but 
that  his  duties  are  performed  by  a  Mr.  Raw- 
lins, to  whom  Collar  farms  out  the  work,  who 
receives  only  the  transcript  fees  that  come  in 
for  work  written  up,  which,  as  is  well-known, 
is  but  ten  cents  per  hundred  words.  I  do 
not  know  whether  these  charges  are  true. 
Mr.  Collar's  salary  is  $2,500,  payable  in 
monthly  instalments.  So  far  as  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  matter  goes,  I  suppose  it  is 
immaterial  whether  the  city  pays  Collar  or 
Rawlins,  so  long  as  the  work  is  properly 
done.  The  result  of  this  discovery  has  done 
the  profession  no  good.  The  papers  are  now 
asking,  "  Why  a  salary  should  be  paid  by 
the  city  at  all,  if  a  competent  man  can  be 
induced  to  do  the  work  for  the  incidental 
prequisites  ?"  I  should  like  to  hear  from 
Rawlins.  The  arrangemdnt  appears  to  have 
existed  for  several  years. 

You  sufferers  from  pen-paralysis,  or  writ- 
er's cramp,  may  get  some  comfort  out  of  the 
trial  of  the  expedient  of  a  civil  engineer, 
who  was  afflicted  with  that  difficulty.  He 
says :  "I  suffered  a  great  deal  with  the 
finger  cramp.  About  two  years  ago,  with  a 
view  of  increasing  the  speed,  I  changed  my 
writing  to  the  vertical  system.  Since  that 
time,  although  my  work  for  the  following 
fifteen  months  had  somewhat  increased,  I 
have  not  been  troubled  with  cramp." 

A  FRIEND  sends  me  the  following,  clipped 
from  the  A^.  Y.  World:  **Rev.  Fred  Story 
who  has  b^en  court  stenographer  in  the 
Supreme  Court  at  $2,500,  and  also  has 
preached  the  gospel  to  a  small  congregation 
in  the  West  Farms  Baptist  Church,  has  re- 
signed the  latter  position  and  will  attempt  to 
form  a  new  Baptist  Church  in  Bedford 
Park."  My  correspondent  inquiries,  "Who 
knows  him?"  Echo  answers,  "Who?" 
The  question  indicates  a  doubt  that  a  New 
York  City  court  stenographer  would  forsake 
$2,500  per  annum  and  "incidental  perquis- 
ites," to  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

District  Attorney  George  S.  Klock,  of 

Rome,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  recently 

reported  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  that 

county  that  the  official  stenographer  to  the 

uries  of  that  county  had  adopted  an  erron- 


eous method  of  computing  folios  in  tran- 
script and  that^his  had  not  been  discovered 
until  October  13th,  last.  All  the  work  that 
has  been  paid  for  on  that  basis  is  to  be  re- 
counted, and  any  surplus  of  payment  re- 
funded. The  official  stenographer  to  the 
grand  jury  of  Oneida  County,  I  understand 
to  be  Minnie  E.  Rougeot,  residing,  I  believe, 
in  Rome,  New  York.  The  district  attorney 
is  satisfied  that  the  error  in  computation  was 
an  innocent  one  and  will  continue  the  ste- 
nographer in  service. 

Sixty-seven  persons  presented  them- 
selves at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  before  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners,  at  their  last  meeting^, 
for  examination  in  typewriting  and  stenogra- 
phy. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Ashbaugh,  576  McWilliam 
Street,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  who  writes 
what  looks  to  me  like  Isaac  Pitman  pho- 
nography, is  a  stenographer  engaged  with 
The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again,  Mr. 
Ashbaugh. 

Messrs.  Lyerly  and  Smith  are  doing  a 
general  stenographic  reporting  business  at 
Fort  Worth,  Tej^as,  and  dealing  in  stenogra- 
raphers'  supplies. 

Mr.  a.  R.  Bailey,  author  of  that  handy 
volume,  "The  Word-Book,"  is  now  located 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  having  a  lucrative  and 
responsible  position  in  the  department  of 
law,  of  that  city.  He  is  "  official  stenogra- 
pher for  the  city  of  Cleveland." 

I  received  a  pleasant  call,  not  long  ag:o, 
from  Mr.  U.  G.  Patterson,  proprietor  and 
principal  of  the  Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  College 
and  School  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 
Mr.  Patterson's  efforts  to  turn  out  proficient 
students  seem  to  have  been  successful.  His 
school  is  constantly  growing  in  usefulness 
and  popularity  as  a  result  of  thoroughness 
of  instruction  and  modern  methods.  Call 
again,  Mr.  P. 

A  COURT  stenographer,  in  a  recent  letter 
writes  :  **  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
(Maine)  many  of  the  cases  rise  from  lumber- 
ing interests  and  there  are  many  quite 
interesting  cases  tried  where  the  witnesses 
use  about  as  many  '  technical  terms '  as 
they  would  in  a  case  where  sailors  were  the 
witnesses.  That  class  of  cases,  with  the 
many  peculiar  terms  used  by  the  '  men  who 
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go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,'  are  'the  worst 
class  I  have  in  my  experience.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that,  if  I  had  a  boy,  who  wanted 
to  go  into  this  business  (court  reporting),  I 
would  have  him  learn  everything  else  first — 
and  by  the  time  he  did  that,  he  would  be  too 
old  to  leam  shorthand — as  a  reporter  ought 
to  know  just  a  lot  more  than  the  judge, 
attorneys  or  witnesses,  in  order  to  do  the 
best  possible  work." 

Official  Court  Stenographers:  Keep 
your  eye  on  the  "Ubiquitous  Stenogra- 
pher," and  you  will  find  news  items  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  indicating  a  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  cutting  per  diem  and  trans- 
cript fees. 

No  less  a  personage  than  Recorder-elect 
John  VV.  GoflT,  of  New  York  city,  acting 
counsel  to  the  Lexow  Committee,  favors  the 
aboliHon—]MSi  think  of  it — of  transcript  fees. 
Read :  "James  F.  Pruden,  stenographer  of 
the  Exercise  Board  at  $2,500  a  year,  said  it 
wasn't  usual  to  transcribe  notes  unless  ap- 
plication was  made,  and  the  applicants 
had  to  pay  extra.  Mr.  Goff  said  that 
although  this  system  was  prevalent  and 
obtained  in  the  courts  and  even  in  the  Legis- 
lature, he  considered  it  an  abuse."  The 
time  is  ripe  for  law  stenographers  to  buckel 
on  the  armor  of  defense,  and,  through  the 
medium  of  this  magazme,  teach  the  judges, 
lawyers  and  people  something  of  the  char- 
acter and  value  of  court  reporting. 

Mr.  a.  F.  Barnes  is  stenographer  to 
DeLancy  Nicoll,  Ex-district  Attorney  of  New 
York  County.  Mr.  Barnes  is  at  32  Liberty 
Street,  New  York  city. 

Rodgers,  Ruso    &  Kelly,  official  court 
stenographers  of  Albany,  New  York,    re- 
ported the  investigation  into  the  charges 
made  against  District  Attorney  Fellows,  of 
New  York  city. 

H.  W.  Thorne. 


Examine  the  "Rapid  Writer"  Fountain 
Pen  before  purchasing  any  other.  Address, 
l^apid  Pen  Factory,  Lock  Box  606,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Senedeker  &  Janvier,  1710  Market  St., 
Philadelphia,  sales  agents  for  the  "Duplex" 
typewriter,  invite  inquiries  for  circulars  and 
infonnation.  The  merits  of  this  machine  are 
ally  set  forth  elsewhere. 


Mr.  Howard  and  the  Missing 

Link. 

No.  4. 

In  the  November  15th  issue  of  the  Pho- 
nographic Magazine^  its  editor  favors  us 
with  not  only  a  statement  of  alleged  facts  on 
the  origination  of  certain  devices  used  in 
phonography,  but  with  an  expression  of  cer- 
tain sentiments ;  which  latter,  however 
slight  their  value  intrinsically,  are,  for  the 
moment,  interesting.  Had  it  occurred  to  us 
that  such  expressions  could  have  acquired, 
even  adventitiously,  an  appreciable  import- 
ance, and  had  we  proceeded  to  speculate  on 
what  the  expressions  were  likely  to  be,  if 
made,  we  should  have  looked  for  something 
very  closely  resembling  what  we  find  in  the 
editorial  referred  to. 

Unless  we  had  reflected  longer  than  the 
importance  of  the    prospective  utterances 
would  have  justified,  and  unless  we  had  re- 
called to  our  remembrance  similar  expres- 
sions and  how  they  had  failed  to  square  with 
later  facts,  we  could  hardly  have  imagined 
that    our   friend    would   have    cared   what 
criticisms  we  or  any  other  person,  wise  or 
ignorant,  well  known  or  obscure  might  have 
passed  upon  him  or  his  doings  ;  for  when  he 
speaks  from   the  highest  eminence  of  his 
own  particular  domain,  the  large- type  editor- 
ial in  which  he    indulges,    no  diminutive 
character  was  ever  braver  when  larger  birds 
were  at  safe  distance,  than  he  in  expressions 
of  indifference  to  the   opinions  of  others. 
On  first  suggestion  it  would  seem  that  noth- 
ing could  ruffle  his  self  complacency,   so 
long  as  he   commended  himself  to  himself 
and  appealed  favorably  to  the  uncritical  and 
undiscriminative    audience    of   students  of 
shorthand    whom    he    twice   a    month   ad- 
dresses through  his  columns,  and  to  whom 
he    therein     furnishes — presumably  to  aid 
them  in  their  studies — his  reading  matter, 
from  which,  be  it  acknowledged,  and  happily 
for  them,   those  original  gems  of  his  own 
devising,  that  so  thickly   bestrew  the   last 
hundred  and  more  pages  of  the  Companiofi, 
are  almost  wholly  excluded.     But  this  show 
of  complacent  indifference  is,  we  may  feel 
sure,    more   or  less   make-believe,  if  we  are 
permitted  to  revert  to  rather  recent  history 
and  to  judge  therefrom. 

The  editor  of  this  magazine  will  no  doubt 
recall,  that  comments  of  his  own  on  supposed 
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serious  short-comings  on  the  part  of  our 
Cincinnati  friend  on  another  subject,  called 
forth  expressions  of  indifference  somewhat 
similar  to  those  with  which  we  are  now 
favored ;  and  the  tone  of  defiance  is  so 
pronounced  that  we  may  well  devote  a  few 
lines  to  explaining  that  these  expressions 
were  apparently,  in  the  sequence,  somewhat 
like  whistling,  to  keep  up  one's  courage  in  a 
trying  and  tantalizing  situation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  not  many 
months  ago,  our  friend  was  called  on  to  meet 
a  trying  condition  when  the  wicked  Pernin 
people  obtained,  from  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington, 
a  disavowal  and  disclaimer  of  a  widely  ad- 
vertised item  of  the  Cincinnati  establish- 
ment ;  an  item  to  the  effect  that  the  Benn 
Pitman  might  appropriately  be  called  *'  The 
American  System  ;"  that  the  Commissioner 
was  so  cruel  as  to  explain  that  this  choice 
piece  of  literature  got  inserted  into  the  re- 
port without  his  knowledge  or  authority, 
and  so  heartless  as  to  plainly  indicate  his 
appreciation  of  the  impropriety  of  its  having 
been  published.  It  will  also  be  remembered 
that,  in  editorials  in  the  Phonographic 
Magazine,  some  astonishing  arguments  and 
apologies,  and  excuses  that  might  have 
seemed  to  some  of  us  like  strange  jugglery 
with  the  intellect  were  presented,  in  order 
to  justify  the  retention  of  this  valuable  ad- 
vertising item  ;  the  final  argument  appar- 
ently amounting  to  this  :  that,  according  to 
the  editor's  claim,  the  statement  was  true^ 
any  way,  no  matter  if  the  commissioner 
neither  made  it  nor  authorized  it,  and  there- 
fore it  was  proper  to  publish  it,  as  from 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner ^  with  no 
remark  appended  to  indicate  his  disavowal 
of  it.  But  the  interested  shorthand  public 
easily  saw  through  the  fallacy — readily  dis- 
cerned the  wrong  there  was  in  publishing  a 
government  official  as  having  said  what  he 
declared  he  never  did  say,  or  authorize  any 
one  else  to  say ;  and  the  expression  of 
opinion  of  this  "public"  was  so  emphatic 
and  unmistakable  that,  though  our  friend 
expressed  great  indifference  to,  and  inde- 
pendence of,  any  criticism  that  might  be 
passed  upon  him,  we  finally  saw  a  conces- 
sion to  this  sentiment  by  a  withdrawal  of  the 
misleading  statement  from  some,  if  not  all, 
of  the  shorthand  magazine  advertisements. 

This  illustrates  why  we  think  these  pro- 
fessions of  indifference,  this  assumption  of 


an  air  of  lofty  self-complacency,  may  have  to 
be  taken  with  several  grains  of  allowance. 
Not  that  the  matter  has  been  brought  home 
seriously  to  his  conscience  ;    not  that   he 
himself  consents  to  relinquish  the  advantage 
of   circulating  the  statement  as  from  the 
*  *  Report  of  the  Ccmmissioner  ofEdtuxition,* ' 
after  the  Commissioner  has  declared  the  un- 
authorized character  of  it.     Not  that ;   but 
that,  so  far  as  we  discover,  on  looking  over 
recent  issues  of  the  shorthand   periodicals 
in  which  the  advertisements  of  his  establish- 
ment appear,  the  item  has  disappeared  from 
the  places  in  which  they  would  be  seen  by 
those  familiar  with  the  facts  and  ready  to 
express  an  independent  opinion  concerning 
his  course,  in  still  using  his  item. 

The  pertinency  of  this  last  observation 
will  be  apparent  when  we  say,  that  we  have, 
within  only  a  few  days,  received  from  Cin- 
cinnati, a  small  four-paged  advertisement, 
in  which  we  find  this  same  extract,  stated  to 
be  **from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  {Washington,  D.  C),  for  the 
year  1887-88,  page  9^7,"  with  a  final  state- 
ment, right  below  a  portrait  of  Benn  Pit- 
man. **Benn  Pitman  Phonography  recog- 
nized as  the  American  system  of  shorthand 
by  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1887- 
88,**  with  no  statement  that  the  Commissioner 
has  disavowed  it,  and  no  explanation  of  the 
logical  legerdemain  by  which  a  statement 
thus  denied  and  disavowed  becomes  a 
"recognition  "  by  the  very  "  Bureau,"  whose 
official  head  has  thus  repudiated  it.  Pre- 
sumably, this  misleading  statement  is  pub- 
lished for  a  purpose  ;  it  is  under  the  guise 
of  an  advertising  sheet ;  it  would  be  un. 
charitable  to  our  friend,  intellectually,  to 
suppose  that  he  fails  to  see  the  difference 
between  publishing  a  thing  as  duly  author- 
ized (for  that  is  the  implication,  unless  the 
facts  to  the  contrary  be  explained),  when 
the  responsible  official  says  it  is  2^»author- 
ized,  and  publishing  it  for  what  it  really  is  ; 
and  the  inquiry  spontaneously  suggests 
itself,  whether,  having  apparently  with- 
drawn it  from  certain  places  where  it  would 
be  seen  by  those  who  appreciated  the  wrong 
of  it,  he  still  circulates  it  where  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  criticised,  say  to  "  inquirers  for  infor- 
mation,** who  know  nothing  about  the  facts. 

One  other  consideration  occurs  to  us  : 
whether,  under  the  provocation  of  this  plain 
recital,  suggested  by  our  friend  *s  professions 
of  indifference,  he  will  now  renew  his  gen- 
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tnl  adverdsemeuts  with  the  obnoxious 
sUtement  iDcInded.  We  have  no  assurance 
bill  tbat  he  mar;  t>"^i  <^  <^  doubtful  if  he 
■ill  find  the  critics  any  less  lenient  towards 
bim,  ifhedoes, — their  memory  is  probably 
jcnd.  A  late  Governor,  and  now  a  United 
suits  Senator,  Trom  the  writer's  own  State 
or  New  York,  participated,  so  his  critics 
hiic  declared,  in  seating  a  man  as  State 
Scniloi  bj  illegal  means.  A  year  ago 
uDtlier  of  the  officials,  confessedly  partici- 
piBiia  the  proceeding,  mnuing  for  a  high 
State  office,  was  defeated  by  nearly  a  haa- 
JredlhouMind.  The  United  States  Senator, 
licandidateatour  last  election  for  Governor 
igiin,  declared  that  the  transaction  referred 
to  ms  now  "Ancient  History;"  but  the 
|Mple  reminded  him  of  the  tenacity  of  their 
mrmoiy  by  electing  bis  principal  adversary 
bra  plurality  of  150,000.  There  may  be  a 
nurul  lesson  in  this  political  incident  for 
UmK  who  might  incline  to  assume  short- 
Dcss  of  memory  on  the  part  of  the  reading 

Another  observation  of  our  editor's  is  like- 
rae  SDggestive,  and  must  have  brief  atten- 
tra.  Bethinks  (page  333)  thatwe"con- 
njlotht  nniformed  the  impression  that 
ik  principles  and  devices  here  discussed 
TO  nsed  for  the  first  time  in  Benn  Pitman 
litmlnre  ia  the  revised  Companion  of 
rSSs;  "»  •  •  •  but  that  in  fact  each 
od  ecery  one  of  them  appeared  in  the 
HrpfUrs  Companion  of  1861,  within  three 
joi;  after  the  appearance  of  the  Hand- 
^t"  If  there  was  any  such  implication 
litliatMr.  Pitman  bad  not,  in  1S61,  pub- 
Utd  these  things  that  we  have  specified, 
ieitbc  clearly  understood  that  we  did  not 
iMd  it  We  were  discussing  the  neTii 
drnfanio*  and  what  il  contained — and 
nU  Dot  occur  to  us  to  refer  to  the  fact  that 
tetjeats  after  the  Hand-book  appeared 
Kr.  Pitman  did  publish  a  work  that  era- 
Witd  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  innovations 
itotn  in  Graham's  work.  We  understood 
slitidilor's  disclaimer  and  challenge,  both, 
umferiothe  new  Companion;  and  hence 
^m  no  need  of  bringing  in  anything 

W(  ite  aided  by  this  admission  of  the 
dnoi;  tbe  fact  is  useful  for  us,  and  we  are 
{lidaotlo  have  to  prove  it.  We  are  thankful 
i»it,BpeciaUy  in  view  of  one  reason  that 
■iH  DOR  appear;  and  in  connection  with  it. 


let  us  assume,  for  a  moment,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  tbe  argument,  that  each  of  the 
principles  and  devices  already  mentioned, 
and  every  one  that  will  be  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, was  to  be  found  before  18S8,  some- 
where in  phonographic  publications  ;  let  us 
also  assume  that  Mr.  Benn  Pitman  was  as 
familiar  with  them  all  (though  we  do  not 
concede  that  he  was  as  practically  familiar 
with  them,  so  as  to  have  "taken  them  to 
heart"  in  the  same  way)  as  Mr.  Graham  was ; 
and  then — assuming  that  Mr,  Benn  Pitman 
claims  he  borrowed,  for  his  1S61  Companion, 
nothing  from  Mr.  Graham^ask  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  is  not  the  most  remarkable 
coincidence  in  literature,  that,  working  inde- 
pendently on  the  same  material,  and  with 
the  same  knowledge  and  resources,  the  two 
productions  should  have  been  so  almost  ex- 
actly indentical,  didering  in  the  same  re- 
spects, and  to  the  same  degree,  from  all  older 
presentations  of  a  formal  instruction  book 
character  of  the  art?  The  very  similarity  of 
results,  assuming  that  all  the  material  was 
afloat  somewhere,  all  the  material  in  exis- 
tence, would  be  a  demonstration  that  the 
later  author  bad  copied  from  the  earlier  ;  for 
that  two  minds  should  have  independently 
worked  out  the  problem  of  modification  and 
revision,  where  those  qualities  were  so  ex- 
tensive and  radical,  on  precisely  identical 
lines,  is  incredible.  A  recent  law  suit  in 
New  York  city,  will  illustrate  the  point.  It 
was  a  case  o{  a  forged  signature  ;  and  in  the 
use  of  that  illustration,  I  expressly  disclaim 
the  intention  to  apply  that  word  forged  to 
anybody  we  are  now  discussing.  Forgery 
was  alleged ;  and  the  party  presenting  the 
document  that  was  alleged  to  be  spurious 
and  fraudulent,  also  presented,  during  the 
trial,  a  signature  that  was  admitted  to  be 
genuine,  and  showed,  that  it  and  that 
alleged  to  t>e  forged,  exj.etly  matched;  put- 
ting ope  over  the  other  and  letting  the  light 
shine  through,  it  was  seen  that  one  corres- 
ponded in  all  respects  with  the  other.  But 
the  case  was  not  yet  won  ;  well-known  ex- 
perts in  handwriting  were  called,  and  they 
testified  that  the  same  person  never  wrote 
two  signatures  in  all  respects  exactly  alike, 
and  this  was  confirmed  by  an  examination 
of  concededly  genuine  signatures  of  the 
party  whose  signature  was  in  dispute.  The 
disputed  ddtnment  was  rejected ;  the  part- 
ies had  ^ruz'tfrf  too   much;  the  signature,  it 
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was  the  opinion  of  the  experts,  must  have 
been  a  tracing  from  the  other  and  exactly 
corresponding  one  that  was  put  in  evidence ; 
exact  conformity  would  have  been  otherwise 
an  impossibility. 

Mr.  Graham  having  got  out  the  Hand-book, 
a  ** great  light**  evidently  broke  upon  Mr. 
Pitman's  understanding;  he  saw  things, 
then,  just  about  as  Mr.  Graham  saw  them  ; 
the  old  suggestions,  assuming  that  they 
'i^ere  old,  buried  for  years  in  the  rubbish 
heap  of  mere  suggestion,  were  rescued,  and 
Mr.  Pitman's  mind  worked  on  such  precisely 
identical  lines,  that  those  that  Graham  had 
concluded  he  could  use,  Mr.  Pitman  saw  that 
he  could  ;  the  values  that  Mr.  Graham 
thought  should  be  assigned  to  them,  Mr. 
Pitman  also  thought  he  should  give,  and  he 
put  them  in  the  relation  to  other  things  which 
Mr.  Graham  had  concluded  they  ought  to 
occupy.  The  mere  statement  of  the  thing 
suggests  untenability  ;  and  the  editor's  re- 
mark that  *'Mr.  Pitman  simply  exercised 
his  independent  judgment  in  these  as  in 
other  matters,"  seems  equally  absurd,  except 
as  exercising  an  ^'independent  judgment  " 
to  follow  where  some  one  else  had  led. 

No,  we  do  not  claim  (to  quote  our  friend) 
'*  that  the  mere  fact  that  Benn  Pitman  was 
more  conservative  than  Mr.  Graham,  and 
preferred  to  give  these  principles  and  devices 
further  test  before  adopting  them  in  his 
text-books,  in  any  way  lays  him  under  ob- 
ligations to  Mr.  Graham,  even  though,  in  the 
end,  he  did  adopt  them."  We  distinctly  dis- 
avow any  such  claim.  Had  it  only  been  ' '  con- 
servatism "  and  then  an  independent  deter- 
mination of  each  and  every  one,  that  would 
have  been  very  well.  But  let  us  put  it  to  the 
editor,  plainly,  whether  it  is  not  a  most 
remarkable  thing  that  Mr.  Pitmau's  ''con- 
servatism** should  have  suddenly,  all  at 
once,  burst  its  bands  at  every  point  of  its 
circumference,  so  as  to  admit  an  e£}ux  of 
radical  innovation  at  exactly  the  points  at 
which  Mr.  Graham  had  before  concluded  to 
admit  innovations. 

Mr.  Graham's  conclusions  may  at  times 
have  been  like  the  bursting  of  a  leve^  down 
on  the  Mississippi.  We  think  there  were 
cases  in  which  they  were  ;  but  how  remark- 
able that  the  crevasses  or  breakages  in  the 
leve^  of  Mr.  Pitman's  "conservatism" 
should  all  have  been  at  cofresponding 
points!    It    seems  to    have    required  just 


about  three  years  for  the  rising  flood  to  pas- 
beyond  the  *'  danger  limit  "  ;  but  when  it 
did  eat  its  way  through  the  embankment,  it 
went  through  at  all  points  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  innundation  was  complete  and  over- 
whelming. 

The  editor  of  the  Phonographic  Magazine 
has — as  we  felt   confident  he  would — dis- 
covered the  necessity  of  completely  shifting 
his  position — retreating  from  those  perilous 
outworks    his  occupancy  of   which    he   so 
triumphantly  announced.     In  attempting  to 
explain  his  former  challenge,  he  inserts  a 
qualification   that  so    varies  it  as   to  sub- 
stantially concede  its  untenability ;  but  he 
performs  his  evolution  with  the  ntmbleness 
and  facility  of  one  well  experienced  in  both 
**  ground  and  lofty  "  gymnastics.    His  effort 
to  veil  his  attempt  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  position  he  has  erroneously  taken  by 
raising  a  cloud  of  dust  to  conceal  the  per- 
formance of  the  evolution,  will  certainly  not 
blind  the  reader  to  what  he  is  attempting  to 
accomplish.     His  method  is  this :     He  at- 
tempts to  conceal  the  artifice  by  character- 
izing as  a  "complicated  juggle  on  words'* 
our  plainly  made  point  that    in   order  to 
make  a  principle  or  a  device  a   **  part  of 
phonography,"  there    must  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  proposal  of  it,  and  a  "  re- 
jection "  (to  use  Mr.  Benn  Pitman's  words) ; 
that  there  must  be  some  authorized    and 
general  approval  of  it.     So,  he  now  says, 
that  when  he  made  that  challenge,  before 
referred  to  and    quoted,   he    "challenged 
proof  of  the  fact  that  any  principle  or  device 
could  be  found  in  the  Companion  which  had 
not  appeared  as  a  part  of  the  printed,  pub- 
lished and  dated  literature  of  phonography 
before  the   publication  of  the   Hand-book, 
etc." 

Well,  we  have  very  little  literature,  except 
advertisements,  on  phonographic  subjects 
or  any  other,  that  is  not  dated — though  ap- 
parently Benn  Pitman,  either  intentionally 
or  inadvertently,  has  published  some  that 
was  undated,  including  the  very  leaflet  in 
which  it  was  intimated  that  certain  proposals 
to  the  Council  had  been  '*  rejected  "  ;  and  it 
is  all  "printed,"  and  presumably  "pub- 
lished." Even  the  Phonographic  Magazine 
is  dated,  and  the  numbers  and  volumes  are 
noted ;  but  he  would  be  very  rash  who 
should  claim  that  every  suggestion,  by 
wli3nioi7.:r  mide,  printed  in  that  publica 
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lioii,  t«c»Di(,  by  that  fact  alone,  "apart  of 
pbooojnphj  "  before  anyone  had  approved, 
idopledior  pat  it  into  practice.  Yet  that 
ioiji  I  mere  suggestion  makes  a  thing  a 
'' utt  of  pbQDographj, "  is  what  our  friend 
impliedly  claims— excluding  that  tmplica- 
lioD,  bis  luiguage  becomes  menningless;  if 
neb  pnbllcatLoa  does  not  make  the  thing 
soggtsled  a  part  of  phonography,  he  misses 
bis  point,  and  the  reader  will  not  be  blinded 

10  lie  perffcily  obvious  accuracy  of  this 
itaWmen  t,  because  he  characterizes  our 
poinlis  previously  presented,  as  a  "com- 
plicittd  juggle  on  words." 

The  Phonographic  Magazine  editorial  is 
fl  fruitful  of  suggestions  that  we  have 
ttirlud  our  limit  of  space,  and  have  not 
Mocbedonall  of  them.  We  reserve  further 
MiDineDl  till  the  next  issue,  and  conclude 
JHthlstime,  by  merely  asking  the  editor  to 
pdinlout,  if  he  can,  anynhere  preceding 
Gtibam,  the  use  of  large  hook  on  upward-R 
ial-hoai  |R  L),  now  shown  in  the  Corn- 
fuiim,  or  Muall  initial  hook  on  M  P,  M  B 
iirote  for  aimb.  The  heavy  stroke  for 
MB(a9  well  Bs  MP)  was  not  new  with  the 
Haid-book,  but  we  do  not  know  of  repre- 
tnlilioD  of  WMB  in  this  way,  as  now  used 

11  the  Companion,  before  Mr.  Graham  so 
(UpJored  it. 

Shorthand  for  General  Use. 

Weareall  very  glad  to  hear  the  opinion 
iJiopeal  a  master  of  our  art  as  Mr. 
Os^by  on  ihe  subject  of  a  shorthand  for 
r»erai  use.  His  views  on  Lucid  Short- 
^,are  what  might  have  been  expected. 
iUthat  be  will  honor  Celestial  writing 
^tooting  ai  it.  Here  are  the  words  he 
!>t  in   "Lucid,"     written    in    Celes  ial 
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One  thing  I  think  he  underrates,  and  that 
b  the  difficulty  of  getting  such  a  system ; 
and  the  main  difficulty  consists  in  ihis,  that 
any  system  for  ordinary  use,  more  partic- 
ularly if  phonetic,  is  incomplete  without 
proper  blended  double  and  treble  consonants, 
so  as  to  produce  in  as  simple  outline  as  pos- 
sible, the  double  and  treble  combinations  of 
consonants  as  they  occur  in  our  ordinary 
language  ;  and,  of  course,  are  more  needed 
when  the  short  vowels  are  dropped  as  in 
phonetic  writing  ;  for  if  you  have  not  these, 
then  the  greatest  means  of  brevity  is  lost, 
and  you  may  almost  as  well  write  ordinary 
longhand.  These  are  the  peculiar  merit  of 
Gabelsberger's  system,  which  distinguish  it 
from  all  others  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  their 
invention  was  so  far  from  being  easy  that  it 
took  Gabelsberger  seventeen  years  of  labor 
and  experiment  before  he  published  his 
system.  His  first  efforts  were  in  1818,  and 
he  did  not  publish  until  1834.  Hiscombina- 
tions  are  constructed  to  stand  the  shattered 
forms  of  hasty  writers,  as  Mr.  Dement  would 
say,  and  his  achievement  was  at  least  as 
difficult  as  Pitman's. 

What  I  have  added  to  the  system  counts 
for  nothing,  compared  to  his  labors.  If  any 
one  thinks  he  can  construct  a  better  practi- 
cal consonant  alphabet  than  Gabelsberger, 
let  him  just  try  ;  only  mind  that  he  gets  pro- 
visions for  double  and  treble  consonants.  We 
have  one  such  on  trial  now  before  the  public, 
in  Dr.  Sweet's  "  Current  Shorthand  ;"  price 
I1.50.    McMillan  &  Co.,  New  York. 

W.  H.  Barlow. 

The  Dixon  American  Graphite  Pencil 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has 
occasion  to  use  this  invaluable  substitute  for 
the  pen.  There  are  very  many  stenogra- 
phers who  prefer  Ihe  pencil,  and  we  have 
never  found  a  better  one  than  that  made  by 
the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  of 
Jersey  City. 

The  Isaac  Pitman  phonography  has  re- 
cently been  introduced  into  Bethany  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  a  class  of  over  forty 
is  being  instructed  by  Spencer  R.  Weston, 
who  is  the  oflicial  stenographer  in  the  Courts 
of  Common  Pleas,  Nos.  i,  2,  3  and  4,  of  that 
city.  Mr.  Weston's  reputation  as  a  writer 
of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system,  pure  and  simple, 
is  suflicient  guarantee  for  the  success  of  the 
class. 
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Isaac  Pitnpap  Department 

Edited  by  William  L.  Mason, 

Principal  of  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  and  Tsrpewriting,  95  Fifth  Avenue,  Corner 
of  17th  St.,  New  York.     Instructor  in  Phonography  at  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and 
Tradesmen,  New  York  City.     Also  Official  Instructor  in  Phonog^raphy  in  the 
Public  Day  Schools  of  New  York  City,  Nos.  30,  25,  44,  75  ana  79. 


The  course  of  free  lectures  on  "  Phonogra- 
phy for  New  York  Public  School  Teachers," 
was  begun  on  the  first  of  December,  at  the 
City  College,  with  the  editor  of  this  depart- 
ment as  the  lecturer.  The  greatest  interest 
is  manifested  in  the  study,  and  it  was  notice- 
able how  many  writers  of  other  systems 
present  were  quick  to  see  the  amount  of 
''cribbing"  that  had  been  done  by  Isaac 
Pitman's  imitators. 


Since  last  reported,  the  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency for  teachers  of  Isaac  Pitman  phonog- 
raphy has  been  awarded  to  the  following 
successful  candidate :  Rev.  Owen  Jones, 
M.A.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


We  notice  in  a  recent  copy  of  Our  Times^ 
a  portrait  and  short  sketch  of  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman,  in  which  that  gentleman  is  referred 
to,  very  properly,  as  **  one  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  mankind."  It  also  mentions 
the  fact  that  his  system  is  the  basis  of  all  the 
principal  systems  of  shorthand  now  in  use 
among  English-speaking  peoples. 


«      * 


From  the  New  York  School  Journal,  the 
leading;  paper  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  the 
following  [not  an  advertisement )  is  clipped  : 

'*  It  is  a  popular  idea  that  money  alone  is 
capital,  but  this  is  incorrect.  One  who  has 
knowledge  of  any  business  has  capital,  just 
as  much  as  if  he  had  money  in  the  bank. 
An  excellent  sort  of  capital  is  the  knowledge 
of  shorthand  that  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Metropolitan  School,  95  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  The  New  York  city  authorities  have 
shown  their  appreciation  of  the  Isaac  Pitman 
system  by  adopting  it,  exclusively,  for  the 
public  day  schools." 


Key  to  Isaac  Pitman 
Phonography. 

*  business  correspondence. 

Mr.  Robert  Hess, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Dear  Sir  :  Answering  your  favor  of  the 
28th  inst,  we  would  say  that  we  are  doing 
our  very  best  to  get  out  the  nth  Street  cross- 
ings, and  ex]»ect  to  make  shipment  so  that 
they  can  be  in  the  ground  before  the  15th  of 
this  month.  You  will  excuse  the  writer  for 
forgetting  that  you  intended  leaving  Wash- 


ington so  early.    We  had  an  idea  that  you 
were  not  going  before  the  istof  next  month. 

Your  truly. 

38. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Andrews, 

Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  29th  of 
June,  enclosing  blue  print  of  the  proposed 
conduit  for  the  Erie  Ry.  Co.  to  hand,  and 
contents  carefully  noted.  As  soon  as  we 
receive  your  sketch  of  suggested  crossing, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  express  an  opinion  on 
same. 

The  rails  you  mention,  which  were  to  be 
shipped  to  Boston,  Mass.,  went  forward  on 
the  27th  of  last  month. 

Yours  very  truly. 

39. 

Electric  Street  Railway  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Gentlemen  :  Your  favor  of  the  24th 
inst.  is  received.  We  do  not  know  now 
exactly  what  it  is  you  reauire,  but  presume 
it  is  switch  prices  for  a  right-hand  branch  off 
curve.  We  could  not  build  them  for  you 
before  the  4th  of  July,  but  if  you  will  kindly 
send  us  the  radius  of  the  curve,  we  may 
have  something  in  stock  that  we  can  let  you 
have  at  once.  You  had  better  wire  us  in- 
formation promptly  on  receipt  of  this  letter. 

Yours  truly. 

40. 

The  Kansas  City  Electric  Railway  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  your  telegram  of 
even  date,  asking  us  to  ship  immediately 
the  four  bolt  fish-plates  for  rails  already 
shipped.  On  May  24th  we  shipped  you 
5,000  ft.  of  track,  with  the  necessary 
fish-plates,  bolts,  nuts,  and  tie  plates  for 
same.  On  May  28th  you  advised  us  by  wire 
to  delay  further  shipment  of  this  material, 
but  we  had  already  sent  you  a  quantity  of 
rail.  Of  course,  you  understand,  the  con- 
struction for  the  balance  of  your  order  is 
chairs  and  joint  brace  chairs.  The  joint 
chair  consists  of  one  channel  bar  and  one 
chair.  As  you  have  not  given  us  any  notice 
regarding  shipment  of  these  appurtenances, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  get  same  out  on  so 
short  a  notice. 

Yours  truly. 


•From  "  Business  Correspondence,  No.  2,"  contain - 
inf^  actual  business  letters  with  shorthand  key.  Valu> 
able  to  writers  of  any  system  ;  40  pages.  Price  30c., 
postpaid.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  33  Union  Square. 
New  York. 
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Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 

(Speclmiry  Engimved  lor  Trk  STSNOCKArHaa,) 
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Electrical  Correspondence. 

^  y-\-  i ,  s^,..^. 

^Ma.  n.  -r*-.  ^. 

^\^ 

V 

^  S9 

1  ^--'.  -^  >-  ^^-  ~-  i^.  .  1^  J..  .  I  v,  ^) 

—- ^«    '  'J-    !«{  ^   /    ,     6.000   ^  !_  '     -.o^   V^^  ,  ^  ,  •*    'J* 
V.  '  -^    «!(     .    {_  )   X^    I'  "^  <L  ^   -•^^.   i^    "^ 

.*^eMn.  luac  PitDian  ft  aoos,  u  l:ln<on  Squrc, 
New  York,  wilt  alwayi  be  wjllins  to  rccomincDti 
competent  ahortband  teachcrt  anil  acboola  to  tboae 
wlablDSIoknowofMme.  CorreapandeDce  iol idled. 
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''Exact  Pt^onograplpg "   Departmept. 

Illustrating  its  Method  and  Treatment. 
By  Georg£  R.  Bishop,  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  New  York  City. 

Author  and  Publisher.    Copyrighted  and  all  Rigrbts  Reserved. 


As  the  next  page  describes  the  terminals 
there  referred  to  somewhat  restrictedly,  it 
may  be  well  to  observe  here,  that  in  the  text- 
book the  dots  and  other  signs  employed  to 
represent  the  strikt,  etc.,  syllables  men- 
tioned, represent  not  only  strikt^  etc.,  but 
slrik  (omitting  the  final  7  ) ;  sirak,  as  well 
as  strakt ;  siruk,  as  well  as  sirukt ;  the  other 
syllables  mentioned  sometimes  following  the 
one  preceding  syllable,  sometimes  the  other ; 
and  the  examples  given  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  next  page  embrace  illustrations  of  both 
these  forms.  For  example,  ive  following 
sirukt^  in  destruciivey  and  shn  following 
strik  ( omitting  the  T ) ,  in  destruction .  The 
series  may  therefore  as  appropriately  be 
called  the  strike  strak^  struk^serits  as  the 
strikty  strakt,  strukt-^series. 

An  analysis  of  the  words  given  opposite 
as  representable  by  use  of  these  termina- 
tionals,  would  have  revealed  this  fact.  But 
some  readers  might  not  have  stopped  to 
make  such  an  analysis ;  hence,  it  was  thought 
best  to  mention  the  fact  in  this  place,  in 
order  that  no  explanation  that  might,  by 
possibility,  be  needed  for  elucidation,  should 
be  lacking.  The  explanation  appears  in  the 
text-book,  which  is,  of  course,  intended  to 
contain  all  needed  expository  matter. 

It  will  be  observed  that  not  one  of  these 
affixes,  as  illustrated  opposite,  fails  to  meet 
the  condition  described  some  numbers  back, 
as  set  forth  by  Nelson,  author  of  the  old 
1836  Partiamentary  and  Forensic  Shorthand, 
which  condition  was,  that  to  justify  a  lifting 
of  the  pen  and  writing  a  detached  sign,  the 
thing  so  represented  by  the  detached  sign 
should  be  the  equivalent  of  three  strokes,  or 
represent  three  elements.  The  reader  will 
also  notice— that  is,  if  he  be  familiar  with 
the  disconnected  or  non-connectible  system 
of  vowels  of  the  old  phonography — that  this 
scheme  presents  no  such  necessity  for  nicety 
of  hand- work  as  is  imposed  by  the  old  pho- 
nographic requirement  of  distinguishing 
between  light  and  heavy  dots  and  ticks — a 
requirement  so  almost  impossible  to  be  met 
in  rapid  work,  where  the  question  is  so  often 


a  serious  one,  of  being  able  to  insert  any 
detached  tick  or  dot  whatever,  to  say  uoth- 
ing  of  making  the  distinction  between  light 
and  heavy  minute  signs. 

In  the  use  of  these  affixes,  illustrated  on 
the  next  page,  it  is  presumed  that  the  writer 
w  ill  trace  them  unshaded,  as  being  the  easier ; 
but  if  he  should  happen  to  make  one  of  them 
heavy,  it  will  not  be  material,  so  far  as  read- 
ing it  is  concerned — because  there  will  be  no 
other  similar  form  to  confound  it  with. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  form  or  shape  that 
iB  involved  and  needed  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
not  the  question  of  light  or  shaded  forms  at 
all.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  author  has 
found  some  of  these  signs  of  especially  great 
value  in  his  own  reportorial  work  ;  that  is, 
he  has  had  the  opportunity  to  test  the  utility 
of  the  devices,  and,  by  every  day  practice, 
to  settle  this  question  of  utility  in  theif 
favor. 

The  words  most  frequently  occurring,  o\ 
those  shown  opposite,  in  his  own  work,  are, 
perhaps,  restrtcty  restricted^  restriction,  re 
strictive ;  obstn*ct,  obstruction,  obstructive, 
obstructed  ;  destructive,  destruction,  and  es- 
pecially the  words — represented  by  the  form! 
below  the  line,  to  show  preceding  con — con 
struct,  constructed,construction,constructing 
constructing  the,  constructive,  constructions 
In  reportorial  work  in  which  questions  abou 
the  construction  of  railroads  are  all  the  tim< 
coming  up ;  whether  construction  is  com 
pleted  ;  whether  a  line  has  been  wholly  con 
structed;  whether  a  company  is  still  engs^ei 
in  constructing  its  line ;  whether  it  is  stil 
at  work  constructing -the  line  :  whether  con 
struction  has  been  charged  into  operatin; 
expenses  and  paid  from  earnings,  or  by  a: 
issue  of  bonds — in  such  work  the  utility  c 
the  forms  below  the  line,  and  the  great  gal 
in  speed, and  saving  of  manual  effort,  achieve 
by  use  of  them,  are  apparent. 

The  reader  will  afso  recognize  that  in  vex 
many  departments,  not  merely  mechanica 
but  even  metaphysical,  these  terms  are  < 
frequent  use.  In  law  we  talk  of  constru 
live  forms  or  texts  ;  and  in  all  legal  matte: 
questions  of  construction  constantly  cotx 
up  ;  as,  in  the  construction  of  statutes,  coj 
stitutions,  and  all  instruments  in  writin] 
such  as  contracts  and  wills.  Hence,  tl 
high  position  which  these  particles  mil 
occupy  as  things  of  utility,  is  so  clear 
apparent  that  any  further  demonstratiou 
it  seems  needless.  The  next  number  rm 
contain  still  further  references  to  and  illu 
trations,  in  sentences  and  phrases,  of  use 
these  forms. 
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Key. 

Still  going  on  with  consideration  of  nnr 

Prtfiitsand  Affiles,"  we  will  now  consider 
trtral  tomprehensive  affiles  which  may  be 
ad  to  constitute  a  group  by  themselves, 
uting  tbe  strllit,  strSkt,  strDIct — series. 
Ikj  represent  not  only  syllables,  bnt  also 
eriratites  of  them.  They  ate  dots  and 
Iter  farms  which,  in  the  old  phonography, 
FfTf  emplojed  merely  to  represent  vowels ; 
It  porpose  sought  is  much  more  com- 
iThFiisJce  than  that.  Having  our  strolce 
pels,  we  do  not  require  these  for  mere 
nd  representation:  they  remain  for 
tqnmllj-occuiring  syllables.  It  will  be 
ntmbeiid  that  those  particles  and  their 
mmita  occupy  a  large  place  in  our  Ian- 
Iff.  Tor  the  simple  root-forms,  as  they 
iibecalled,  tbat  is,  atrlkt,  str^kt,  strQkt, 

lure  the  dots,  following  or  under  the 
aoDint  Blrokes  ;  that  is,  the  dot  in  sc- 
M  "firstposition  "  for  sttlkt  ;  in  second 
iiioD  (or  strUt,  atid  in  third  position  for 
lit.  To  represent  the  past  tense,  we 
ngttbe  dot  lo  a  small  x-form  (X),  still 
ulng  the  positions  mentioned.  For 
Miiinds    mentioned,    with     additional 

>e  use  the  [ordinary  phonographic]  i- 
n ;  for  SHN,  a  small  circle,  also  in  tbe 
■  positions ;  and  for  SHNS,  a  large  one 
iluiame  positions.  Thus  we  get,  easily, 
iplt.  and  absolutely  diatinguished  from 
i  other,  the  words  or  parts  of  words 
Imiog:  Restrict,  district,  constrict,  in 
itt ;  abstract,  distract;  instruct,  obslmct, 
wmct;  restricted,  districted,  constricted  ; 
deleted,  distracted,  extracted,  instructed, 
BOiicled.  constructed  ;  restrictive,  con- 
rate;  abstractive,  distractive,  extract- 
^KBtmctive,  destructive,  constructive; 
t!ctiDn,  constriction ;  abstraction,  dis- 
Oon.  extraction ;  obstruction,  instruction, 
Eicion ;  restrictions,  constrictions ;    ab- 


■,  obstructions,  destructions.  We  also 
i  itT(3al  words  easily  expressed  by  the 
irfthese  particles  l>elow  the  line  ;  letting 
ipositioQ  below  the  line  indicate  that 
*  pmicles  are  preceded  by  CON  ;  so 
<w  get  constmction,  constructed,  con- 
nire,  constructions  ;  and  additional 
xaMstnicting.  which  is  useful  and  brief, 
lidded /*(■  (the)  by  putting  stick  on  this 
i,  to  that  we  here  get  a  valuable  group 
nqoently  occnrring  words  and  combina- 
atOT  easily  represented.  One  of  these 
dk  use  {ai expect,  thus  (old  I-form)  dis- 
n>hing  the  word  Irom  accept,  except. 
oostutly  use  tbese. 
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Dementis  Pitnpanic  Department. 

Isaac  S.  Dbicbivt. 

Author  of  Dbmbnt's  Pitmanic  Shorthand.    Director  of  Commerce  of 

Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  III. 


(Testimony.) 

Q.  That  was  before  you  were  attacked? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  before  I  was  attacked. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  passed  them  was 
it  you  were  attacked?  A.  It  must  have 
been  about  ten  minutes  ;  may  not  have  been 
as  quick  as  that.  I  waited  there  by  Wood- 
ward avenue  until  thev  walked  a  block,  and 
saw  them  turn  up  Park  Street. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  either  of  them 
had  a  mustache  ?  A.  I  think  one  of  them 
did. 

Q.  In  what  condition  did  this  attack  leave 
you?  A.  Well,  as  I  said,  it  has  left  me 
broken-down  —  a  general  letting  down. 
That  is  about  the  way  it  has  left  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  you  went  to 
Woodward  Avenue  that  night  ?  A.  I  asked 
the  first  man  to  telephone  for  the  police,  and 
some  one  went  into  the  comer  house  there. 

Q.  Since  that  time,  have  you  been  under 
the  care  of  a  physician  ?  A.  I  have  been 
under  the  care  of  a  physician  all  the  while. 
They  performed  two  operations  on  my  head, 
one  on  the  30th  of  January,  and  one  on  the 
first  of  March. 


Demosthenes. 

— degree  of  confidence  in  speaking,  and  some 
competent  experience  in  it.  And  having 
got  a  taste  of  the  honor  and  power  which 


are  acquired  by  pleadings,  he  now  ventured 
to  come  forth  and  to  undertake  public  busi- 
ness.   And,  as  it  is  said  of  Laomedon,  tlie 
Orchomenian,  that  by  advice  of  his  physician , 
he  used  to  run  long  distances  to  keep  ofT 
some  disease  of  his  spleen,  and  by     that 
means  having,  through  labor  and  exercise, 
framed  the  habit  of  his  body  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  great  garland  games,  and  became 
one  of  the  best  runners  at  the  long  race  ;  so 
it    happened    to    Demosthenes,   who,    first 
venturing  upon  oratory  for  the  recovery  of 
his  own  private  property,  by  this  acquired 
ability  in  speaking  and  at  length,  in   public 
business,  as  it  were  in  the  great  games,  came 
to  have  the  preemience  of  all  competitors  in 
the  assembly.     But  when  he  first  addressed 
himself  to  the  people,  he  met  with    great 
discouragements,  and  was  derided  for   his 
strange  and  uncouth  style,  which  was   cum- 
bered with  long  sentences  and  tortured  with 
formal  arguments,  to  a  most  harsh  and   dis- 
agreeable excess.    Besides,  he  had,  it  seems, 
a  weakness  m  his  voice,  a  perplexed    and 
indistinct  utterance  and  a  shortness  of  breath, 
which,  by  breaking  and  disjointing  his  sen- 
tences, much  obscured  the  sense — 


Volume  6  of  The  Stenographer,  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth,  lettered  with  gold, 
now  ready.    Price,  75  cents. 

Derby,  Kilmer  &  Pond  Desk  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  manufacture  a  variety  of  type- 
writer desks.  They  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
circulars  or  information  upon  application. 

The  works  of  the  Parish  Manufacturing 
Company,  manufacturers  of  the  International 
typewriter,  were  recently  sold  by  the  sheriff 
at  auction.  They  were  bid  in  for  |2,ooo  by 
W.  H.  Baker  pf  Syracuse. 

Frederick  D.  Isles,  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
ward,  from  the  civil  service  eligible  list,  and 
formerly  with  Adjt.  Gen.  Ruggles,  U.  S.  A., 
on  Governor's  Island,  has  been  appointed 
stenographer  and  typewriter  in  the  City 
Clerk's  office,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  salary  |i2oo 
a  year. 


Read  advertisement  of  Martins  Shorthand 
School,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

The  Rochester  Ribbon  and  Carbon  Co. 
was  incorporated  December  7th,  1894,  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  manufacture  typewriter 
ribbons  and  supplies  in  Rochester ;  capital, 
|2,5oo,  and  Directors :  Wm.  R,  Dryer,  £dwin 
L.  Hawley,  E.  H.  Gallup,  Henry  Simonds, 
A.  W.  Gallus,  Edgar  Bostwick  and  M.  Allen, 
of  Rochester. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  to  Queen  City  Stenographer's  Club,  of 
Cincinatti,  Ohio :  David  McCoy,  president  ; 
Miss  Robanna  Woods,  vice-president ;  Miss 
Edith  Petzhold,  second  vice-president ;  Wen- 
dell Mischler,  secretary ;  E.  A.  Lane,  treas- 
urer; W.  H.  Cooney,  assistant  treasurer; 
Max  Levy,  librarian  ;  I.  H.  Oflfher,  assistant 
librarian. 
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Stporthand  at    Hoi^^- 

By  the  Editor  of  The  Stbnographbr. 


Do  you  wish  to  learn  shorthand  at  home  ? 
Then  send  me  two  dollars,  and  I  will  send 
you  a  text-book  (regular  price  |2.oo)  and 
The  Stenographer  for  one  year.  By  the 
aid  of  the  book  you  can  master  all  the  prin- 
ciples. I  will  give  you  a  key  in  the  magazine 
to  the  reading  lessons  of  the  book,  so  that 
you  can  correct  your  errors  yourself. 

Having  the  book,  you  must  learn  to 
analyze  words  so  that  you  can  write  the 
signs  for  the  sounds.  You  must  remember 
that  you  are  not  to  write  the  old  letters  used 
in  spelling,  as  doughy  but  the  sounds  heard 
in  the  spoken  word,  as  do.  Write  the  signs 
for  the  consonants  on  ruled  paper,  with  a  fine 
pen  and  good  ink,  being  very  careful  to  ob- 
serve the  proper  length,  slope  and  shading, 
naming  the  sound  or  the  name  of  the  sign  as 
you  write  it.  Several  pages  of  foolscap 
should  be  filled  with  this  practice.  Then 
take  up  the  vowel  signs,  and  write  them 
before  and  afler  the  consonant  stems,  speak- 
ing the  sound  of  the  syllables  thus  repre- 
sented, until  you  have  gone  over  and  mas- 
tered all  the  possible  combinations. 

You  will  notice  that  there  are  three  vowel 
places — at  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of 
the  stem — and  the  vowels  so  written  are 
called  respectively  first,  second  and  third 
place  vowels.  You  will  notice  that  there  are 
three  consonant  positions  with  respect  to  the 
line  on  the  paper,  viz. :  above,  on  and  below 
or  through  the  line,  and  consonant  stems  so 
written  are  said  to  be  respectively  in  the  first, 
second  and  third  positions. 

By  writing  the  first  consonant  stem  of  any 
word  in  any  given  position  we  thereby  indi- 
cate that  the  accented  vowel  of  that  word 
belonged  to  the  corresponding  place,  and 
thus  we  can  distinguish  between  words  of 
similar  consonants  but  different  vowels,  by 
the  difference  of  position.  Thus  we  could 
distinguish  between  such  words  as  pile^  pale 
and  pool.  After  a  time  you  will  be  able  to 
read  most  words,  especially  in  a  connected 
sentence,  with  the  vowels  omitted,  but  for 
the  present  you  should  carefully  insert  the 
vowels.    Too  many  students  pay  insufficient 


attention  to  the  proper  placing  of  the  vowel 
signs.  Some,  in  their  hurry  to  write  fast, 
never  learn  to  vocalize,  and  are  thereby 
heavily  handicapped  in  the  matter  of  accu- 
racy in  transcribing  their  notes. 

Word  Signs — The  common,  frequently 
used  words  are  not  written  in  full,  but  are 
abbreviated,  and  the  signs  so  written  are 
called  word  signs.  These  word  signs  must 
be  thoroughly  memorized,  and  put  into  use 
from  the  beginning. 

Later,  you  will  learn  how  to  modify  the 
stems  by  initial  hooks,  final  hooks,  by  short- 
ening and  by  lengthening,  and  in  this  way  you 
get  great  power  of  expressing  groups  of  con- 
sonant sounds.  These  four  modifying  prin- 
ciples cover  the  main  material  used,  after 
the  simple  stems  and  the  voWel  signs  are 
learned.  Do  not  expect  to  learn  them  all 
at  once.  Follow  the  book  carefully  ;  master 
one  thing  at  a  time,  and  in  a  few  weeks  you 
will  be  master  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  you 
will  have  something  of  great  value,  if  you 
perse veringly  apply  your  knowledge  in  the 
daily  practice  of  what  you  know,  until  it  will 
be  as  easy  or  easier  to  write  shorthand  than 
it  ever  was  to  write  longhand.  Havings 
written  shorthand  for  over  thirty  years,  I 
can  truly  say  that  I  would  not  be  without  it, 
for  my  own  personal  use,  for  any  amount  of 
money. 

I  add  the  shorthand  signs  for  the  words 
given  in  some  of  the  lessons. 

Reading  Lesson,  page  4  of  the  text-book. 
Pie,  fee,  day,  lea,  Shaw,  wee,  weigh,  yea, 
woe,  gnaw,  haw,  awed,  awl,  off,  Abbie,  Eva, 
Effie,  eighty,  Ada,  Esau,  Asa,  allay,  era, 
array,  itchy,  ashy,  ma,  neigh,  eke,  Emilia^ 
Anna,  Annie. 


>•  r-  ^- 
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The  Stenographer. 
The  Celestial  Writing. 

By  W.  H.  Bamlow. 


tbn,  sir,  is  bound  to  be  proud  and  to  hold 
qitus  bead  in  the  universe,  whether  he  has 
imvedathb  present  pitch  of  perfection  by 
crdution  fron  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  or 
liOKver  he  has  managed  to  acquire  his 
insenl  high  estate,  matters  not :  here  he  is  ; 
ttc  proadesi  and  most  complex  triumph  of 
pliliwal  and  nervous  force  at  present  exist- 
iq ,  ii  least  on  this  earth. 

Han,  sir,  ii  not  to  be  shown  these  lumps 
oT  matter,  these  fires,  these  metors,  these 
otBtrophes,  these  magnificent  and  terrible 
pbcwmena,  as  if  to  degrade  him  in  the  pres- 
tKtot  them.  He  is  to  straighten  himself 
tpttdsf,  "  Homo  sum"  etc.,  and  he  is  to 
^Klf-esleem  enough  to  assume  that  the 
mrlds  were  created  for  hh  domain,  his 
bcBj,  and  4u  ultimate  blessedness  and  en- 
iojmat,  and  by  doing  so,  he  is  working 
KDxding  to  his  lights,  though  feeble,  and 
KtofdiDE  to  the  healthful  laws  of  that  mind 
•lidi  the  Lord  God  Almighty  has  given 
In.  Thus  and  thus  only  can  he  exercise 
^"Mtnssana  in  corpore  sano." 

Bit  tbere  is  a  strong  tendency  nowadays, 
nonuD  quarters,  to  the  formation  of  what 
I  nihl  term  a  scientific  priesthood.  All 
Qfflot  occupy  the  splendid  position  of  sci- 
EOifa  invesUgators,  and  the  others  must 
Btohat  they  are  told,  to  a  great  extent, 
vinist— which  is  faith.  Therefore,  in  the 
arns  of  indifferently  educated  men,  a 
lioitilic  bigotry  is  evolved  which  is,  in  some 
i  ffi  manifestatiotts,  almost  as  bad  as  re- 
ipMi  Ngotry. 

We  know  what  b  meant  by  the  passage  ; 

'Vtut  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the 
•Ue  wraid  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  So 
•htt  doei  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  attains  to  a 
^vledgeofall  that  is  in  heaven  above,  the 
anb  beueath,  or  the  waters  under  the 
wtt  if  by  so  doing,  heloaes  his  self  esteem, 
bA  comes  to  the  ccKiclusion  that,  in  com- 
«ith  the  mighty  forces  of  nature,  he 


We  know  bv  old  experience,  by  the  teach- 
pttfhistory,  what  all  this  results  in.  The 
cvrtiptinn  of  the  people,  tiie  decay  of  patri- 


.  tbe  downfall  of  the  nation.  Thus  it  _ 
BUthat  we  are  "men  of  no  account." 
Tbasit  is  to  livewitbout  assuming  that  we 
"^•toall,  the  greatest  phenomena  of  the 
■roe ;  and  that  the  purpose  of  our  God 
"Oiaus:  "For  in  Him  we  live  and  move, 
"<l  bare  oor  being." 
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flints  To  Shortt^and  Students. 

Conducted  by  Bates  Toh&by, 
Author  of  Practical  Typewriting  and  Instruction  in  Practical  Shorthand. 


I  have  given  a  new  name  to  the  character 
commonly  called  Stroke-S,  calling  it  syl- 
LABic-S  because  of  the  pronounced  individu- 
ality of  its  use  in  a  text-book,  which  makes 
syllabic  structure  an  important  feature  of  its 
instruction. 

The  first  manual  I  studied,  said  :  ''Use 
the  stroke  form  of  S  when  it  is  required  to 
place  a  vowel  to  S  or  Z.'*  There  were  two 
or  three  ors  that  went  with  this  statement, 
and  it  was  somewhat  vague.  It  would  have 
been  entirely  so  had  there  not  been  illustra- 
tions designed  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
mechanical  requirements  of  the  situation. 

Another  hand-book,  under  the  head: 
**  Rules  for  representing  S  at  the  beginning 
of  the  word,"  said:  "The  small  circle 
should  usually  be.  employed  to  represent  S 
at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  except  (i) 
when  two  vowels  follow,  as  in  Science ;  (2) 
when  another  S  follows,  as  in  Cease.  Cau- 
tion :  S  following  an  initial  vowel  should 
be  denoted  by  a  stroke,  as  in  ^s^. 

Then  under  "  Rules  for  representing  S  at 
the  end  of  the  word,"  "small  s  should  be 
used,  except  (i)  when  two  vowels  precede 
it,  as  in  Chaos;  (2)  when  another  S  pre- 
cedes it,  as  in  Access,  Caution  :  The 
sound  of  S  preceding  a  final  vowel  should 
be  denoted  by  a  stroke,  as  in  /^osy. 

I  submit  that  this  is  cumbersome.  There 
is  too  much  machinery  about  it ;  too  much 
to  learn  by  rote. 

The  first  time  I  remember  to  have  noted  a 
mention  of  the  syllable  in  this  connection  is 
in  Allen's  Universal  Phonography  (1883), 
and  his  rule  reads  :  "  Use  the  stroke-S  (i) 
when  it  is  the  only  consonant  sound  in  a 
syllable,  and  (2)  when  it  is  the  first  consonant 
in  a  syllable  preceded  by  a  vowel  sound.** 

This  last  recommends  no  different  practice 
from  that  expected  by  every  other  author 
since  1837,  but  it  is  concise  where  they  are 
verbose  ;  it  is  clear  where  they  are  muddy ; 
and  it  lends  encouragement  to  the  student 
fresh  from  language  lessons  in  the  schools, 
because  it  hints  of  a  word  structure  familiar 
to  him. 

In  developing  my  method  of  instruction,  I 
have  adopted  a  modification  of  the  rule  last 
given,  namely : 

Employ  stroke — S  (or  Z)  when  S  is  the 
only  consonant  sound  In  an  initial  or 
final  syllable.  Stroke-S  mi^ht  appro- 
priately be  termed,  Syllabic-S.     (I.  P.  S. 

§  119)- 

Plate  A — (line  i).  Asbestos,  aspect,  asso- 
ciate, acid,  assassin,  escape,  escalade,  aspara- 
gus, assimilate,  esculent,  (i.  2)  Ascetic, 
ossify,  Easter,  Eskimo,  Quincy,  sirocco, 
escutcheon,  racy  syringa.  (i.  3)  Simoon, 
Israel,  Isis,  eastern,  isolate,  asterisk,  secant, 
assort,  aspersion,  currency,  ecstacy.  (i.  4) 
aspirant,  esquire,  asteroid,  sequence,  assent, 
assume,  astute,  saucy,  serum,  syenite,  eso- 


teric, (i.  5)  Sozodont,  sorosis,  estrang^e, 
Lucy,  ostracise,  astral,  silo,  seduce,  sapient, 
Osman,  siesta,  fancv,  fussy,  (i.  6)  satrap, 
osprey,  heresy,  sedate,  salute,  espousal, 
ostler,  assuage,  ascent,  esprit^  sojourn,  Suez, 
assign,  (i.  7)  assets,  espionage,  espy,  os- 
trich, sodality,  suet,  astound,  esplanade. 

Note  that  the  syllable  is  very  much  in 
evidence,  and  strange  to  say,  the  procedure 
is  almost  up  to  the  plane  of  a  science.  At 
any  rate,  the  student  can  stand  on  solid 
ground,  undazed — confident ! 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to 
employ  the  Stroke-S* for  medial  syllables, 
except  in  very  rare  cases  like — Eczema  (exc. 
to  Ks-M-0«/(CW«),  isoseeleSy  Osiris ^  resume  ^ 
etc.  Then,  too,  the  second  clause  of  the  Allen 
statement  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  Rule, 
because  the  examples  are  so  few.  One  may 
search  carefully, and  not  find  more  than  :  Ask^ 
aspt  eastf  used^  eased^  and  the  combinations, 
est^  ist^  osif  which  may  be  classed  with  arbi- 
trary forms  by  the  unthinking ;  though  the 
reasoner  will  find  sufficient  satisfaction  in 
the  fact  that  Syllabic-S  is  a  vowel  implier 
par  excellence^  while  the  small  circle  has  no 
such  influence — hence  the  outlines  of  Plate  B. 

Much  the  same  msrv  he  said  of  the  words 
of  Plate  C,  namely,  Cicily^  Ceserea,  sausaj^e^ 
sesame f  saucer,  sister ,  incisor ,  systole,  season, 
ancestor  if),  which  can  be  so  made  because 
no  vowel  implication  is  needed  (Ses  having: 
none),  and  because  the  execution  of  a  facile 
online  makes  no  sacrifice  of  legibility.  On 
the  contrary,  when  legibility  may  be  in  jeop- 
ardy, the  small  s  joined  to  Syllabic-S  in  the 
the  same  stroke  makes  a  readable  form. 

So  much  for  the  science  (?) ;  now  for  the 
contingent  art  of  it.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
venience (which  covers  many  reasons)  in 
swifl  writing,  a  circle-s  takes  the  place 
of  initial  Syllabic-S  of  theory,  and  facile 
forms  result  for  words  like  :  Asphalt,  aspire ^ 
consequent,  cyclone,  eschew,  esthetic^  escort^ 
sober,  escheat,  secure,  superb,  solicit,  (i.  ^) 
Severe,  silent,  social,  select,  secrecy,  cycle^ 
cedar,  supreme.    (See  Plate  D.) 

Final  Syllabic-S  is  likewise  waived  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  in  words  like  :  Contro- 
versy, galaxy,  sumptuous,  obvious,  Pough- 
keepsie,  gorgeous,  contingency,  assiduous, 
courteous,  seriorus,  previous,  stringency. — 
(Plate  E). 


»      « 


Mr.  Frank  Gerbeth,  Newark,  Neiv 
Jersey,  who  is  stenographer  with  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  has  sent  in 
the  first  and  best  transcript  of  Lincoln's 
speech  at  Gettysburg,  which  appeared  in 
the  December  number,  and  we  have  been 
pleased  to  forward  him  a  copy  of  **  Instruc- 
tion in  Practical  Shorthand,"  according  to 
the  offer. 
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The  Stenographer 


Gabelsberger  Department. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Tombo,  No.  2  Ridge  Hacc,  New  York. 
President  Gabelsberger  Shorthand  Society. 


Corresponding  Style. 

Views  of  Andrew  D.  Whiie^  fonnerfy 
President  of  CornelV  University^  on  Spelling 
Reform. 

Two  main  reasons  for  the  reform  strike  my 
mind  very  forcibly.    These  ar  : 

First — The  fearful  waste  of  time  on  the 
part  of  millions  of  our  children,  in  leming 
the  most  illogical  mode  of  spelling,  probably, 
that  this  world  has  ever  seen  ;  the  only  real 
result  being  to  weary  them  of  books  and  to 
blunt  their  reasoning  faculties. 

Secondly — The  barrier  which  our  present 
system  establishes  against  the  most  import- 
ant agent  in  the  rapid  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  world.  The  grammar  of 
our  English  tung  is  probably  the  simplest 
and  easiest  known  among  civilized  nations  ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  for  a  long  time  it 
was  accepted  as  a  truth  that  the  English 
language  had  no  grammar.  Our  language 
is  spreding  among  the  cultured  classes  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  but,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, it  is  beginning  to  take  possession  of 
the  vast  semi-civilized  or  barbarous  nations 
of  the  East — China,  Japan,  India,  and  the 
ilands  of  the  Pacific. 

I  hav  no  dout  that,  wer  English  arthografy 
simplified,  the  English  language  would 
within  a  generation  or  two  becum  the  busi- 
ness language  of  the  more  activ  part  of  all 
these  great  nations.  The  effect  of  sending 
out  ioo,coo  missionaries  would  be  but 
slight  when  compared  with  what  would  be 
accomplisht  if  our  language  wer  thus  spred 
among  those  nations,  and  they  wer  thus 
opend  to  the  tresures  of  Christianizing  and 
civilizing  thought  containd  in  it.  These  ar 
the  two  things  which  I  see  in  the  matter,  and 
I  rejoice  that  the  leading  filogists,  as  wel  as 
all  thoughtful  practical  men,  ar  all  ranged 
on  one  side. 

Let  me  urge  you  to  giv  yourself  as  much 
as  possibl  to  the  movement.  It  is  really  one 
of  the  things  to  which  it  is  really  wurth 
while  to  devote  one's  self  in  this  vorld. 


Reporting  Style. 
The  Emancipation  of  Man. 

An  oration  delivered  at  the  Forty-seventh  Annual 
Banquet  of  the  Theta  Delta  Chi   Fraternity, 
by  Prof.  Srnbst  W.  Huffcut,  Cornell.  ' 

We  have  just  witnessed  the  superb  cele- 
bration of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  a  new  continent.  It  was  a 
significant  and  impressive  event.  From 
every  part  of  the  new  world,  from  every 
country  of  the  old,  from  the  land  of  the 
Aztecs  and  from  the  fabled  realm  of  the 
great  Khubla  Khan,  from  the  jewelled  isles 
of  the  Pacific  and  from  out  of  the  heart  of 
the  Dark  Continent  itself,  there  were  gath- 
ered on  the  shores  of  our  vast  inland  sea  the 
material  evidences  of  the  ceaseless  activity 
of  man.  From  the  Thames,  parent  home  of 
Anglo-Saxon  freedom  ;  from  the  Tjber,  rich 
with  the  memories  of  Roman  achievements ; 
from  the  Baltic,  the  possible  cradle  of  all 
human  adventure ;  from  the  Nile,  teeming 
with  the  legends  of  antiquity  ;  and  from  the 
Ganges,  peopled  with  the  traditions  of  Ori- 
ental story,  there  floated  on  to  this  new 
world  the  accumulated  treasures  and  won- 
ders of  the  ages.  Beneath  those  domes  met, 
in  peaceful  and  fruitful  concord,  the  follow- 
ers of  Christ  and  Confucius ;  of  Brahma  and 
Buddha;  of  Mohammed  and  Moses.  There, 
in  the  wide  air  of  universal  freedom,  mingled 
the  voices  of  kingly  homage,  of  ecclesiastical 
deference  and  of  republican  equality.  There 
in  one  common  acclaim  went  up  the  ap- 
plause of  mankind  for  the  man,  the  event, 
and  the  nation  in  whose  honor  that  cease- 
less concourse  sought  the  temples  of  the 
world's  supremest  effort.  And  not  there 
alone  ;  for  wherever  man  has  suffered  and 
wrought,  and  achieved,  ascended  the  chorus 
of  thanksgiving  that  out  of  the  travail  of  the 
ages,  there  had  come  this  untold  blessing 
and  benediction  upon  mankind. 
(To  be  continued). 
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I^anson  Sbortl^apd  Department. 

D.  FULLMBR,  Editor. 
Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago,  111. 


Adherents  would  prove  themselves  un- 
progressive  were  they  to  adhere  to  difficult 
and  wrist- breaking  forms,  even  though  sus- 
tained by  the  sanction  of  the  author. 

To  reduce  the  labor  of  reporting  is  to 
increase  speed,  which,  if  legibility  is  not  im- 
paired, should  be  sought  after  by  every 
author  and  reporter.  The  legibility  of  scien- 
tific forms  is  unquestionable ;  even  to  stu- 
dents, they  are  the  fruitful  basis  in  the  desert 
of  shorthand,  and  to  reporters  must  be  in- 
valuable, as,  like  speedy  phrases,  they  per- 
mit their  users  to  leap  and  bound,  instead  of 
laboriously  trudging  along. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Dement  has  succeeded  in 
reducing  shorthand  to  a  finer  scientific  point 
than  any  other  author.  His  reputation  as  a 
reporter  and  rapid  writer,  would  make  ap- 
pear absurd  the  statement  that  only  theor- 
ists labor  to  reduce  the  effort  of  reporting  to 
a  minimum.  Many  of  Mr.  Dement's  "  short 
cuts  ^'  and  speedy  phrases  can  be  formed  by 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Munson  principles,  and 
not  only  securing  speed  thereby,  but  also 
legibility,  thus  reducing  the  labor  of  report- 
ing and  adding  greater  value  to  the  system 
by  demonstrating:  its  adaptibiUty  for  more 
rapid  work,  and  its  equality  to  any  unadul- 
terated system  now  in  use. 

A  system  of  shorthand  is  adapted  to  rapid 
writing  in  proportion  to  its  brevity.  A  long 
drawn-out  system  is  seldom  found  where  a 
high  rate  of  speed  is  attained.  The  effort  to 
record  spoken  thought  is  too  great.  It  can- 
not be  done  in  an  attempt  to  **  photograph  a 
phonetic  cyclone."  These  facts  ought  to 
force  the  idea  upon  authors,  that  a  system  of 
shorthand,  to  become  in  high  favor  with  the 
better  class  of  reporters,  must  be  as  brief  as  is 
consistent  with  perfect  legibility.  Principles 
should  not  be  given  except  to  be  used  and  to 
be  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusion. 
Brevity  in  shorthand,  unless  secured  by  the 
carrying  out  of  principles  has  not  found  favor 
among  reporters.  To  reduce  shorthand  to 
its  finest  scientific  point — that  is  to  carry 
out  the  principles  logically — is  not  only 
conducive  to  speed  but  adds  interest  to  the 
subject,  creates  enthusiasm,  thus  robbing,  of 
its  sharpest  pang,  the  labor  of  gaining  pro- 
ficiency. 

The  Munson  system  is  capable  of  reaching 
a  fine  scientific  point,  and  thus  greatly  reduc- 
ing the  labor  of  its  adherents.  But  for  some 
incomprehensible  reason  cumbersome  out- 
lines and  unscientific  forms  have  been  pre- 
ferred by  its  author  to  a  scientific  application 
of  his  own  principles. 


Chicago,  January  14,  1893. 

Mr.  Henry  Fitzgerald, 

Monroe,  Mich. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  We  will  ship  you  within 
a  few  days  the  bill  of  goods  which  we 
promised  we  would  send  you  a  week  or  two 
ago,  but  which,  owing  to  the  late  strike,  we 
were  unable  to  do. 

There  will  be  a  discount  of  a  dollar  or  two 
allowed  you  on  account  of  the  delay. 

In  order  that  you  may  receive  it  as  soon  as 
possible  and  earlier  than  you  would  other- 
wise, we  will  ship  the  goods  by  express,  and 
at  our  expense,   instead  of  by  freight,   as 

heretofore. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Clarence  A.  Atkins, 

Business  Manager  Coate*s  Thread  Co. 


Sunny  Bank,  Va.,  Nov.  12,  1892. 
L.  C.  Hamnock, 

Tarrytown,  S.  C. 
Dear  Sir  and  Friend  :  We  are  ready 
at  all  times  to  satisfy  our  customers  if  their 
demands  are  not  unreasonable,  but  we  think 
it  is  somewhat  astonishing  that  you  should 
expect  us  to  delay  collection  for  another 
year  or  two,  in  order  to  retain  your  future 
patronage.  At  any  rate,  we  are  not  willing 
to  do  it. 

We  have  been  working  on  all  over-due 
bills  for  the  last  week,  and  it  will  take 
another  week  before  we  finish.  You  can 
thus  see  that  such  bills  are  a  source  of  con- 
siderable aggravation  to  us,  and  after  next 
week  our  attorney  will  take  charge  of 
them.  I  should  think  it  was  inconsistent  for 
you  to  expect  more  from  us.  Something  or  • 
other  must  be  done  at  once  to  balance  all 
outstanding  accounts,  and  you  should  not 
ask  for  further  time  or  favors. 

Your  trade  was  sought  after  with  the 
hopes  that  our  business  relationship  would 
be  extremely  pleasant  and  satisfactory ;  that 
it  is  not  is  a  matter  of  regret,  on  our  part. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

E.  HouTZ. 

P.  S.  Should  you  not  be  able  to  settle 
with  our  attorney,  you  may  expect  our  deal- 
ings with  you  to  be  closed,  for  we  cannot 
do  business  with  a  man  whose  past  business 
relationship  has  been  unpleasant,  or  whose 
account  is  as  difficult  to  collect  as  yours. 

E.  H. 
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Fred  Ireland  recently  returned  from  a 
two  months'  hunting  trip  in  northern  New 
Brunswick,  in  time  to  resume  his  duties  as 
reporter  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

J.  Benton  Whitman,  stenographer  in  the 
law  offices  of  Senator  Green  and  Herbert  R. 
Green,  is  a  Democratic  candidate  for  alder- 
man in  the  Eighth  ward  of  Reading,  Pa. 
There  are  about  half  a  dozen  candidates, 
and  the  contest  will  be  lively. 

' '  Wanted — Young  lady,  double-entry, 
bookkeeper,  stenographer  and  typewriter, 
owning  her  own  machine ;  |5  per  week 
salary  to  competent  person." 

In  answer  to  this  advertisement,  which 
appeared  in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  a  few 
day  ago,  a  bright  Roxborough  girl  wrote  as 
follows : 

*/  Dear  Sir  :  I  would  very  much  like  to 
have  the  position,  and  think  I  can  fill  the 
bill.  I  was  educated  at  Vassar,  have  had 
experience  as  bookkeeper  in  a  large  city 
house,  as  inclosed  testimonials  in  regard  to 
fitness  and  honesty  verify.  Can  correspond 
or  speak  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian 
add  Greek,  with  a  smattering  of  Latin  and 
Hebrew,  and  have  had  a  supplementary 
course  in  a  business  college.  If  there  are 
any  leisure  moments,  would  be  willing  to 
teach  your  offspring  cheerfully.  I  own  a 
good  machine,  which  will  suit  you.  I  guar- 
antee to  keep  it  in  repair  at  my  own  expense. 
Being  of  an  artistic  nature,  could  be  used  in 
home-social  circles  as  pianist.  Can  amuse 
babies  or  help  in  the  kitchen  if  needed.  Will 
come  on  trial  one  month.  If  not  suitable, 
no  charge."— Tiwi^j  Democrat 


Publishers'  Notes. 

Terms  op  Subscription.  To  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  one  copy, 
one  year,  postpaid,  in  advance,  $i.oo. 

To  Foreign  Countries  belonging^  to  the 
Postal  Union, one  copy,  one  year,  post  paid,  in  ad- 
vance, $1.25  =  5J.  =6.25  francs  =  7.25  lire  =  3 
florins  =  2.08  yens  =  5  marks  =  7.60  pesetas. 

Subscriptions  will  commence  with  the  cur- 
rent issue. 

Renew  as  early  possible  in  order  to  avoid  a 
break  in  the  receipt  of  the  numbers. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  only  from 
such  parties  as  we  believe  to  be  truly  reliable. 
Copy  for  advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by 
the  15th  of  the  month  prior  to  publication.  Va- 
cant positions  and  rates  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation. 

The  Stenographer  can  be  obtained  from 
newsdealers  in  any  part  o^  the  world. 

We  can  supply  any  book  published  and  will 
promptly  fill  orders  upon  receipt  of  price. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  copies  of  The 
Stenographer,  volumes  i  and  2  to  sell,  or  ex- 
change, we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
them. 


Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
will  please  give  us  the  name  of  the  old  post  of- 
fice as  well  as  the  new  one,  and  notice  should 
be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  change  is  desired. 


Patents. 

Patents  issued  from  November  20th,  1894  to 
December  iith,  1894,  inclusive. 

November  20th,  1894. 

529,442.  B.  I.  Gilman,  of  Brakline,  Mass. 
Book-holder. 

529,366.  R.  L.  Crampton,  of  Oak  Park,  Mis. 
Holder  for  Memorandum  Calendars. 

529f  534-  E:.  a.  Sharp,  of  Rogers  Park,  Ills. 
Paper  File. 

529,522.  T.  J.  Downing,  of  Lincoln,  Ills. 
Typewriting  Machine. 

529,410.     R.  W.    Roberts,  of  Chicago,   Ills. 

Typewriting  Machine. 

529,571-  W.  B.  Wait,  of  New  York.  Writing 
Machine. 

November  27th,  1894. 

529,979.  C.  E.  Vawter,  of  Crozct,  Va.  Per- 
petual Calendar. 

530,018.  R.  D.Cady,  of  Winona,  Minn.  Pen- 
cil Sharpener. 

529,810.  J.  W.  Schuckers,  of  Belleville,  N.  J. 
Typewriting  Machine. 

December  4th,  1894. 

530,454-  B-  Ramsey,  of  New  York.  Pencil 
Sharpener. 

530,307-  R-  C.  Hopkins,  of  Somerville,  Mass. 
Ribbon  Case  for  Typewriting  Machines. 

530,680.  H.Cole,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Draw- 
ing Instrument. 

December  nth,  1894. 

530,796.  W.  B.  Pratt,  Rahway,  N.  J.  Ink 
Well. 

530,913.  j.  H.Cook, Homer,  Michigan.    Knife. 

530,789.  J.  T.  Mundy,  Newark,N.  J.  Pencil 
Sharpener  and  Point  Protector. 

530.603.  W.  T.  Rightmyer,  of  Meriden,  Conn. 
Pen  Holder. 

530.604.  G.  Schagen  E^chweiler,  Germany. 
Writing  Pen. 

530,611.  D.  P.  Wolhauper,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.    Typewriting  Key  Cap. 

The  above  list  of  patents  is  furnished  to 
us  by  Joseph  L.  Atkins,  Patent  Attorney, 
Atlantic  Building,  No.  930  F  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  whom  applicants  for  in- 
formation are  referred. 
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By  Kendrick  C.  Hill, 
117  Duane  Street,  New  York. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

APPERCEPTION. 

f  ■  VHERE  was  an  apparent  lull  in 
^^fk.  mercantile  hostilities,  as  we  par- 
took of  our  noonday  meal  at  the 
Merchants  dining  rooms,  in  the 
great  metropolis,  and,  while  body 
and  brain  were  relieved  from  the  pressure 
of  the  commercial  warfare,  as  we  discussed 
the  dainties  of  the  dinner-table  to  satisfy  our 
temporal  wants,  so  did  we  discourse  upon 
"embalmed  minds"  to  gratify  our  mental 
appetites,  for  we  are  all  three  fond  of  dooJts 
—Mr.  Calvert,  cashier  of  the  renowned  The 
H.  B.  Claflin  Company  ;  Mr.  Crane,  confi- 
dential clerk  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  and  the  writer. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Calvert  aCcosted  me  thus : 
"Mr.  Hill,  how  do  you  read  ?" 

Somewhat  startled  by  the  marked  em- 
I^asis  given  to  the  question,  I  hesitated, 
vbile  he  added  slowly,  by  way  of  explaining 
hs  enquiry  :  "  One^  two^  three ^  or  six  lines 
atatime?" 

Still  I  hesitated  to  make  reply,  waiting  for 
his  own  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Crane  interpolated  suggestively : 
"Apperception — taking  in,  or  drinking  in,  at 
a  glance." 

Mr.  Calvert  proceeded  : 

"There  have  been  many  great  readers 
among  scholars,  who,  running  their  fingers 
down  the  page,  as  an  accountant  runs  his 
pencil  down  a  column  of  figures  (and  he  ran 
bis  index  finger  down  the  lines  of  an  imagin- 
ary printed  page),  drank  in  at  a  glance  the 
contents  and  meaning  thereof.  Thus  did 
Lord  Macaulay  read,  devouring  a  big  book 


in  an  afternoon's  sitting,  and  knowing  by 
heart  what  it  contained  when  he  had  finished 
it.  Yes,  it  is  apperception  of  which  I  spoke 
enquiringly  of  you.     Do  you  thus  read  ?'* 

And  he  recited  to  us  a  classic  poem,  which 
he  had  read  that  morning  on  the  train 
for  the  first  time,  as  evidence  that  he  read 
thus,  for  Mr.  Calvert  is  a  scholar^  with  em- 
phasis on  the  word. 

*        «        « 

No  need  to  pursue  the  noonday  narrative 
further  ;  but,  upon  reflection,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  fitting  to  suggest  a  lesson  therefrom 
applicable  to  the  stenographer. 

SHORTHAND    APPERCEPTION. 

Are  you,  in  the  sense  alluded  to  above,  a 
scholarly  stenographer  f 

In  reading  back  or  transcribing  your  short- 
hand notes,  do  you  drink  them  in — one^  two^ 
three^  perhaps  six  lines  at  a  momentary 
glance  ? 

\{  sOy  'tis  well ;  if  no,  'tis  to  be  regretted, 
but  there  remains  the  consolation  that  this 
shorthand  shortcoming  is  not  beyond 
remedy. 

Mr.  Amanuensis,  add  to  good  character, 
education  ;  to  education,  experience ;  to 
experience,  skill  as  a  shorthand  writer  and 
typewriter ;  to  that  shorthand  and  type- 
writing skill,  apperception  as  a  shorthand 
reader,  both  in  reading  back  your  notes  and 
in  transcribing  them  on  the  typewriter. 

Shorthand  apperception  is  the  great  seal  of 
your  stenographic  executive  ability. 

Executive  ability  !  Have  you  not  seen 
men  famed  therefor,  who  could  drink  in  the 
contents  of  a  perplexing  printed  or  written 
page  or  problem  at  one  swift  glance,  with 
unerring  accuracy.  Such  a  man,  e,g.^  is 
Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  in  whose  service  I 
get  my  living.  Thus  do  these  great  men 
devour  with  despatch  huge  volumes  of  busi- 
ness ;  and   in  the  shorthand  sphere,  steno- 
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^raphic-execuiive  ability  makes  its  posses- 
sors no  less  marked  in  their  calling,  no  less 
successful  in  pursuing  it. 

»       •       » 

But  few  who  court  the  companionship  of 
books  are  blessed  with  the  gift  of  appercep- 
iion,  by  nature  or  training.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  student  and  scholar 
should  thus  read,  for  there  are  many  meth- 
ods of  learning  the  lesson  laid  down  in 
books  by  the  great  instructors  who  penned 
them .  B ut  apperception  is  the  indispensable 
gift  of  the  expert  stenographer-typewriter. 
It  is  the  secret  of  that  skill  which  enables 
him  to  turn  out  his  work  in  that  extraordi- 
nary manner,  which  entitles  him  to  the 
courteous  consideration  of  the  commercial 
community  and  the  spepal  salary  which  his 
employers  confer  upon  him. 

Stenographic  apperception^  i.  e.,  swift  skill 
in  shorthand  reading — and  that  alone — paves 
the  way  of  the  stenographer-typewriter  to 
shorthand  success  and  glory.  No  amount 
of  art  in  turiting  shorthand,  no  extent  of 
expertness  in  fingering  the  typewriter,  com- 
bined together,  ever  made  one  sure  and 
swift  typewritten  transcript  of  stenographic 
notes.  As  with  "Friendship,  Love  and 
Truth,"  there  are  three  links,  and  the  center 
link  is  shorthand  apperception. 

My  dear  amanuensis  friend,  think  seri- 
ously upon  this,  I  pray  you,  striving  from 
day  to  day  to  so  grow  in  the  grace  of  this 
great  gift  of  stenographers,  which  is  the 
dividing  line  between  the  proficient  and  the 
poor  of  the  profession,  that,  if  you  are  not 
already,  you  may  soon  be  classed  with  the 
former,  and,  if  already  proficient  that  you 
may  become  even  more  so. 

Mr.  Stenographer  Typewriter,  how  do  you 
read— >'{7«r  notes  f  One,  two,  three,  or  six 
lines  at  a  time  f 


Wk  are  informed  that  the  Ayres  Steno- 
graphic Institute,  of  328  Montgomery  street, 
San  Francisco,  California,  is  the  largest 
special  shorthand  institute  on  the  Pacific 
Coast 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Platt  has  recently  as- 
sumed the  position  of  teacher  of  shorthand 
with  the  Peirce  school  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Platt  is  a 
thoroughly  competent  and  satisfactory  short- 
hand teacher. 


Social  Intercourse. 

From  the  German  by  J  no.  Watson. 

One  day  a  blind  man  chanced  to  meet 
A  clever  cripple  on  the  street  ; 
The  former  hoped  at  last  he'd  found. 
The  prospect  to  be  lead  around. 

To  stay  by  you  ?  well,  hardly— no. 
For  I,  poor  man,  myself  can't  go  ; 
Yet  for  a  burden  nicely  weighted, 
Your  shoulders  surely  were  created. 

Resolve  me  constantly  to  carry, 
And  'bout  rough  roads  you  need  not  worry 
Your  sturdy  limbs  will  then  be  mine. 
And  my  clear  sight  shall  then  be  thine. 

Now  man  and  crutch,  as  on  a  rack. 
Hang  on  the  sightless  brother's  back, 
And  thus  the  pair  between  them  gain 
What  neither  singly  could  attain. 

Thou  hast  not  what  thy  friend  possesses. 
And  others  lack  thy  gifts  and  graces ; 
This  incompleteness  is  the  source 
Of  all  our  social  intercourse. 


The  Yonkers  Stenographers'  Association 
continues  to  flourish. 

The  Book-keeper,  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
monthly,  fifty  cents  a  year,  is  well  worth 
all  it  costs. 

Court  Stenographer  Standish  is  the 
champion  checker  player  of  Wilkesbarre» 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Pemin*s  Monthly  Stenographer 
reaches  us  regularly,  and  is  full  of  interest- 
ing practical  points. 

Court  Stenographer  John  N.  Marton,  of 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has  just  recovered  from  a 
serious  illness.  He  will  spend  the  winter  in 
Albany,  where  he  has  obtained  a  position  in 
the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  Oxford  Shorthand  Company,  of 
Dover,  England,  favor  us  with  a  general 
idea  of  the  twelfth  edition.  This  company 
is  very  active  in  the  propagation  of  its  form 
of  shorthand.  Mr.  P.  E.  Kingsford,  M.  J.  I., 
is  the  secretary  and  manager  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Christmas  number  of  Pitnuin's  Short" 
hand  Weekly  is,  as  usual,  a  double  number^ 
printed  with  red  borders,  and  blue  and  red 
illustrations.  There  are  from  one  to  three 
artistic  sketches  on  every  page,  and  the 
whole  number  is  full  of  interesting  reading^ 
matter. 


The  Stenographer 
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are  frequently  receiving  applica- 
tions something  like  the  follow- 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Stenographer  : 

At  the  regular  meeting  of the  matter 

of  obtaining  for  our  cltib  free  copies  of  the 
leadii^  shorthand  magazines  was  discussed. 

TTie  of  this  city  has  placed  us  upon 

its  free  list,  and  we  anticipate  that  some 
other  journals  will  do  the  same.  I  therefore 
lake  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  and  asking 
you  whether  you  will  not  do  something  for 

OS.    As  our  membership  is  upwards  of 

we  think  your  magazine  would  be  benefited 
to  some  extent  by  being  circulated  in  our 
dab  rooms,  and  we  trust  our  request  will 
meet  with  favorable  consideration. 

(Signed)  Secretary. 

To  this  our  reply  is  that  little  value  is 
attached  by  any  one  to  that  which  costs 
nothing.  Unearned  money  and  privileges 
which  come  without  cost  are  always  enjoyed 
with  little  thanks  to  any  one,iand  are  always 
tmdervalued.  We  feel  that  our  magazine  is 
worth  twice  what  it  costs,  at  the  very  least, 
to  any  one  to  whom  it  is  worth  anything  at 
all.    Why,  therefore,  should  we  send  it  for 


nothing?  Why  should  not  the  members  of 
this  club  each  pay  a  dollar  and  each  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  or  she 
has  paid  for  what  they  are  getting,  and  is 
also  helping  to  support  a  magazine  which  is 
doing  its  best  to  help  them  support  them- 
selves in  their  profession?  There  is  too 
much  disposition  to  get  something  for  noth- 
ing, and  we  feel  that  this  idea  of  asking  for  a 
free  copy  to  put  upon  the  tables  of  a  club 
has  about  reached  the  point  when  it  should 
be  discouraged.  We  are  always  willing  to 
send  a  sample  copy,  but  we  cannot  aSord 
sending  it  from  month  to  month  as  free 
reading  matter  to  the  members  of  any 
organization,  the  members  of  which  should 
subscribe  for  it  individually. 

Our  Appreciative  Friends. 

WE  receive  very  many  kind  letters 
from  subscribers  saying  such 
interesting  and  kind  words,  that 
we  cannot  but  feel  grateful  to  them  and 
encouraged  in  caring  for  our  work  for  the 
future.  As  a  sample  of  the  letters  recently 
received,  we  print  the  following  from  the 
well' known  Parliamentary  Canadian  re- 
porter, Alphonse  Desjardins  : 

Levis,  Canada,  December  31,  1894. 
Francis  H.  Hemferlev,  Esq., 

Editor  of  The  Stenographer, 
Philadelphia. 
Mv  Dear  Sir  ;  Your  holiday  number 
just  read,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  write  you 
in  order  to  express  my  profound  satisfaction 
at  your  very  able  and  most  interesting 
review.  It  is  almost  a  marvel  to  me  to  see 
the  large  quantity  of  reading  matter  you  give 
every  month  for  such  a  paltry  sum  as  one 
dollar  a  year. 

Moreover,  the  variety  and  the  very  ap- 
parent care  and  caution  with  which  the 
articles  are  prepared,  theabilityof  your  con- 
tributors and  the  wise  and  skillfull  super- 
vision you  exercise,  the  sound  judgment  of 
your  editorship,  all  combine  to  produce  a 
first-class  magazine,  as  most  undoubtedly 
yours  is.  I  beg  to  congratulate  you  on  such 
a  success,  and  to  assure  you  that  you  may 
be  sure  to  have  the  patronage  of  all  en- 
lightened members  ot  our  profession  who 
know  your  review. 

To-morrow  being  New  Year's  day.  I  beg 
you  to  accept  my  best  wishes  for  you.  per- 
sonally, and  for  your  review,  of  which  I  am 
a  most  devoted  admirer  and  reader. 
Your  very  devoted  friend, 

Alphonse  Desjardins. 
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Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Cipher 
Writings. 

THE  fifth  book  by  Dr.  Orville  W. 
Owen,  extracted  from  the  Shakes- 
peare plays  and  other  works  accord- 
ing to  a  cipher  discovered  by  him,  is  a  play 
in  five  acts,  known  as  **The  Tragedy  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots."  It  details  the  trial 
and  beheading  of -the  unfortunate  queen, 
and  discloses,  what  the  latter  historians  have 
been  led  to  believe  was  the  truth,  that  the 
warrant  for  Mary*s  death  was  a  forgery. 

Let  anyone  select  three  hundred  lines  from 
Shakespeare  and,  by  setting  them  down 
without  the  addition  of  any  words  of  his  own, 
undertake  to  make  a  complete  progressive 
poem  or  narrative  that  shall  tell  an  entirely 
new  story.  The  probabilities  are  that  such 
a  one  would  fail  of  any  considerable  result, 
even  if  given  twenty  years  in  which  to  per- 
form the  task.  Yet  Dr.  Owen  and  his  assist- 
ants are  doing  this  sort  of  thing  as  rapidly 
as  a  typewriter  can  print  sentences,  read  off 
from  a  backward-and-forward  moving  wheel, 
at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  fifteen  pages  a  day. 
Either  Dr.  Owen  has  found  a  real  cipher  by 
which  he  unravels  the  continuous  thread  of 
these  wonderful  new  stories  which  have 
been  mysteriously  woven  into  the  text  of  the 
old  books,  or  else  he  is  a  more  wonderful 
creator  than  was  either  Shakespeare  or 
Bacon. 

Write  to  the  Howard  Publishing  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  for  circulars  giving  you  full 
description  of  the  remarkable  achievements 
of  Dr.  Owen. 


Worth  Having,  Worth  Paying 

For. 

WE  are  in  receipt  of  a  postal  card 
from  a  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  big  water,  who  has 
been  favored  by  having  communications 
relating  to  his  own  personal  interest  pre- 
sented in  The  Stenographer,  who  asks 
that  we  send  him,  free,  a  copy  of  the  maga- 
zine which  may  contain  his  communication. 
Without  mentioning  his  name  we  take  the 
liberty  of  inserting  a  portion  of  our  reply, 
which  we  do  in  order  to  point  the  moral  with 
which  we  head  this  article. 

"  I  must  ask  your  pardon  for  calling  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  publication  of  a 
magazine  like  The  Stenographer  can  only 


be  accomplished  by  an  expenditure,  not  only 
of  labor  and  thought,  but  also  of  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  while  the  price  of  a  single 
copy  of  it  is  a  small  matter,  yet  it  seems  to 
me  that  gentlemen,  like  yourself,  who  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  its 
columns  to  secure  a  hearing  throughout  the 
world,  should  have  sufficient  appreciation  of 
its  value  to  enroll  themselves  among  its  sub- 
scribers. I  am  moved  to  make  these  remarks 
because  of  the  feeling  which  arises  in  me, 
upon  reading  your  closing  sentence  on  your 
postal  card,  in  which  you  say,  you  should  be 
glad  to  know  if  I  am  publishing  your  last 
letter  on  the  subject. 

'*  I  feel  very  much  inclined  to  say  to  you 
that  a  copy  of  The  Stenographer  will  cost 
you  ten  cents,  but  I  cannot  harden  my  heart 
to  that  extent,  and,  therefore,  I  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  December  number  free,  m  the 
hope  that  you  will  realize  that  it  is  your  busr 
iness  as  well  as  mine  to  help  pay  for  the 
privileges,  which  we  all  enjoy,  in  connection 
with  the  only  magazine  in  the  world  in  which 
you  could  have  the  hearing  you  have  had.*' 


The  Stenographer  Dictation  Book. 

THE  school  department  of  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.,  has  just  ordered  a  large  num- 
ber of  copies  of  "  The  Stenographer 
Dictation  Book,*'  for  use  in  the  schools. 
W^e  have  not  said  much  about  this  book,  but 
as  it  contains  a  large  number  of  letters  writ- 
ten in  the  very  best  and  most  advanced  cor- 
responding style,  with  longhand  keys  to  the 
same,  counted  off  for  dictation  practice,  we 
feel  sure  that  every  business  amanuensis 
would  be  benefited  by  procuring  a  copy 
and  writing  the  letters  in  it  from  dictation, 
and  revising  their  notes  by  the  shorthand  in 
the  book.  In  fact,  we  know  of  a  young 
lady  who  increased  her  speed  over  fifty 
words  a  minute  in  three  weeks,  by  this 
practice,  and  also  made  her  notes  much 
more  legible. 

We  regret  that  the  shorthand  departments 
of  John  Watson  and  Elias  Longley  were 
crowded  out  of  our  holiday  number,  but  we 
present  them  to  our  readers  this  month. 

'  *  Be  sure  you  are  right  and  then  go  ahead. '  * 
We  have  recently  received  several  orders 
from  subscribers  to  discontinue  The  Ste- 
nographer, and  then,  a  month  thereafter, 
they  write  again  saying  they  cannot  do  with- 
out the  magazine,  and  ask  to  have  it  sent  to 
them  as  heretofore.  Moral :  DofCt  stop  the 
magazine  until  you  are  sure  you  can  do  with- 
out it. 


The  Stenographer. 
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We  earnestly  urge  upon  every  reader  of 
The  Stenographer  the  duty  of  doing 
something  to  interest  someone  in  learning 
shorthand.  Do  not  forget  that  for  $2.00  we 
will  send  a  $2.00  text-book  and  The  Ste- 
nographer for  one  year  to  any  new  sub- 
scriber, and,  by  the  use  of  the  text  book  and 
The  Stenographer,  any  one  pf  ordinary 
ability  can  learn  to  read  and  write  shorthand 
at  home. 

We  were  favored  with  a  call,  at  our  editor- 
ial sanctum,  from  Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Burnz,  who 
came  over  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  the 
Spelling  Reform  meetings  at  the  great  gather- 
ing of  the  language  professors  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Bumz  is  bright, 
dieerful  and  enthusiastic.  She  speaks  very 
flatteringly  of  The  Stenographer,  espec- 
ially the  holiday  number,  and  seems  to  feel 
very  proud  of  the  great  success  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin in  his  court  reporting,  as  she 
regards  him  as  one  of  her  shorthand  "chil- 
dren." We  trust  Mrs.  Bu'mz  will  live  many 
years  and  see  the  desires  of  her  heart  fully 
realized. 


We  were  recently  favored  with  a  very 
pleasant  call  at  our  office  by  Julius  Ensign 
Rockwell,  who  is  looking  well,  and  we  are 
flad  to  know  he  is  also  doing  well  profes- 
sioDally. 

Miss  P.  R.  Huston,  Room  543,  Drexel 
Building,  Philadelphia,  will  be  glad  to  open 
a  shorthand  correspondence  (  Benn  Pitman, 
as  taught  at  the  Drexel  Institute)  with  some 
one  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement. 

In  Business,  for  December,  there  is  quite 
an  able  and  interesting  review  of  Celestial 
Writing.  Professional  men  wishing  to  use 
shorthand  as  a  practical  substitute  for  long- 
hand are  becoming  interested  in  this  Normal 
Script  system,  called  by  its  author  Celestial 
Writing. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  article  by  Mr. 
Jean  P.  Lacour,  on  page  23  of  the  January 
Stenographer,  the  carelessness  of  the  com- 
positor and  proof  reader  destroyed  the 
meaning  of  the  writer.  The  paragraph 
should  have  read:  "Concerted  action  of 
this  kind  might  kindle  fires  of  genius  in 
niany  breasts ;  but,  however  that  might  be, 
interest  in  the  magazine  and  the  systems 
represented  would  be  awakened  and  all 
crowned  with  success." 


New  York,  January  i,  1895. 
Mr.  Editor  : 

There  is  a  growing  monstrosity  in  the  use 
of  the  words  **  legal  **  and  **  law."  Let  not 
the  English  language  be  perverted.  All  Cap 
paper  is  legal,  but  a  certain  form  is  Law  Cap. 
The  professions  of  Law,  Astronomy,  Medi- 
cine, Botany,  ad  tnfinifumf  are  legal ;  but  a 
lawyer,  with  the  proper  degree,  is  a  professor 
of  law,  and  not  a  *'  legal  "  professor,  which 
latter  term  is  indefinite  ;  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Profession  of  Law,  of  which  he  may  be 
a  light — a  law  light ;  while  a  legal  light  may 
be  an  oil  lamp  or  an  Edison  fixed  star,  if  not 
contrary  to  law.  To  clutch  a  shorthand 
writer  by  the  throat  and  demand  **  Can  you 
write  350  words  a  minute?"  —  a  strange 
dementia  quite  prevalent  out  West,  would  be 
a  legal  question  with  an  illegal  act.  But 
what  should  be  done  with  the  offender  would 
be  a  law  question. 

The  wrong  use  of  the  two  words  has  been 
"  giving  me  a  pain  "  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
above  suggestion  is  my  New  Year  gift  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Albert  E.  Cochran. 


Mr.  H.  L.  Andrews,  of  Pittsburg, Pa., has 
been  appointed  official  stenographer  to  the 
Allegheny  County  Medical  Society. 

L.  D.  Underwood,  of  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  says : 
*' After  having  taken  The  Stenographer 
for  one  year  I  can  say,  without  hesitation, 
that  I  think  it  is  the  best  periodical  pub- 
lished relating '  to  the  profession  of  short- 
hand." 

Mr.  John  Watson,  sends  us,  **to  start 
a  Stenographic  Museum,"  a  pencil  three 
and  one-quarter  inches  long,  which  he  says 
has  been  used  continuously  by  a  very  indus- 
trious all-day  lady  pupil,  for  two  and  a  half 
months  during  which  time  matter  equiva- 
lent to  at  least  a  thousand  average  business 
letters  has  been  written.  Mr.  Watson  says 
the  pencil  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
other  good  pencils,  and  the  credit  is  alto- 
gether due  to  the  pupil's  careful  handling  of 
tools.  He  adds.  "We  like  a  slim  pencil 
here  ;  would  not  have  a  thick  one  however 
good.  Dr.  Watson  starts  out  to  report  with 
only  two  pencils  sharpened  ;  says  he  never, 
to  his  knowledge,  broke  a  pencil  point  in 
his  life." 


WHILE  Che  employer  is  often 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  the  amanueDus  as  a  crea- 
tion of  the  schools  is  not  perfect, 
the  stenographer  likewise  comes  to  realize 
that  the  average  business  man  is  far  from 
perfect  when  he  figures  as  the  offhand  dicta- 
tor of  correspondence. 

Forgetting  for  the  nonce  our  position,  we 
would  like  to  make  this  confession — that 
we  do  not  understand  how  it  is  so  many 
budding  stenographers  manage  to  give  satis- 
faction in  the  Rrst  situation.  Certainly  it 
speaks  well  for  the  magnanimity  and  endur- 
ance of  the  employer,  and  means  that  there 
is  more  charity  in  the  business  world  than 
many  have  dreamed  of. 

But  recovering  our  identity  and  dignity  we 
may  continue  by  remarking  that  it  is  the 
special  duty  of  the  teacher  to  be  critical,  and 
the  business  man  has  little  time  or  inclina- 
tion for  that.  The  work  which  should  not 
pass  muster  in  the  school,  sometimes  escapes 
the  eye  of  the  employer,  and,  happily,  the 
stenographer  of  but  feeble  attainments  is 
given  that  lease  of  life  which  enables  him 
(or  her)  to  survive  the  shocks  of  a  poor 
apprenticeship,  and  reach  that  fuller  fruition 
which  cbmes  to  Chose  who  not  only  live,  but 
live  to  learn.  In  the  foregoing  we  have 
made  the  benevolence  of  the  employer  stand 
out  to  pleasant  advantage  alongside  the 
struggles  of  his  amanuensis,  but  the  princi- 
pal is  not  always  perfect.  He  has  his  faults, 
and  sometimes  glaring  ones. 

We  like  to  occasionally  give  an  illustration 
of  this  in  the  school-room,  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  continual  harping  upon  what  the  sub- 
ordinate should  be.  It  is  not  diiBcuU  to  ape 
the  manner  and  matter  of  the  office  dictator, 
and  thereby  give  the  student  a  saniple  of 
what  he  may  expect  to  undergo  in  his  future 
:areer.    Like  any  dictator,  we  are  prone  to 
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entanglement,  and  can  juggle  the  queen's 
English  in  a  way  recognizable  by  experts — 
and  that  without  half  Crying. 

The  reader  may  as  well  know  that  it  is 
only  rarely  that  a  student  assumesany  inde- 
pendence, and  ventures  to  make  straight 
the  crooked  places  of  a  dictation.  It  is  my 
repeated  advice  for  them  to  prepare  them- 
selves Co  do  Chat,  but  it  seems  such  a  pre- 
sumptuous act  that  the  generality  hesitate  to 
begin.  Here  is  a  case  in  point  from  a  letter 
given  the  other  day— a  letter  presented  with- 
out premeditation,  and  as  such,  serving  as  a 
fair  example  of  what  might  occur  in  an 
office.  As  we  warmed  up  to  the  work  the 
clothing  of  the  idea  received  less  thought 
than  the  idea  itself,  and  the  second  para- 
graph was  found — Was  found  ?  When  ? 
Well,  when  the  work  came  in  for  correc- 
tion, a  remarkable  unanimity  of  error  con- 
vinced us  that  the  said  second  paragraph 
was  about  as  weak  in  construction  as  we 
could  have  made  it  had  we  aimed  to  con- 
found. It  appeared  in  the  transcripts  gener- 
ally as  follows  ; 

"Between  you  and  ourselves  we  would 
say,  however,  that  the  flour  we  refer  to  is  an 
excellent  article,  and  it  has  the  characterist- 
ics of  our  product,  so  that  you  could  substi- 
tute such  flour  as  coming  Irom  our  mill,  for 
the  other  that  you  have  been  having,  with 
more  safety  than  you  could,  perhaps,  to 
accept  Che  output  of  an  entirely  different 
mill." 

Now,  we  were  not  aware  of  ^wandering  in 
this  maze.  We  thought  we  had  gotten  ofT  a 
fair  letter.  Even  here  it  was  not  hard  to 
feel  ourselves  standing  in  the  boots  of  the 
business  man,  and  felicitating  ourselves  on 
the  style  ofour  effort.  At  first  blush,  we  were 
fain  to  repudiate  (like  any  business  man) 
the  sickly  renderings  that  came  to  notice. 
But,  no  ;  former  experiences  of  that  charac- 
ter had  taught  an  indelible  lesson.    Such 
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repudiation  of  old,  and  the  mortifications* 
indignations  and  other  a/iV^n^  involved,  came 
flooding  recollection,  and  we  concluded  that 
we  were  probably  wrong,  and  the  innocent 
students  r^ht  Now,  that  is  a  magnani- 
mous frame  of  mind  to  get  into,  and  we 
commend  it  to  the  business  world,  asking 
for  it,  and  such  as  it,  a  place  in  the  galaxy 
of  business  virtues.  Resuming  a  more  direct 
discourse,  we  are  happy  to  record  that  one 
or  two  made  bold  to  remedy  the  faults  of 
our  style,  and  succeeded  very  well  indeed  ; 
iMit  the  m^ijority  seemed  to  be  either  unnot- 
ing  or  indifferent. 

Next  day  the  paragraph  was  discussed 
and  straightened,  and  it  made  a  good  text 
for  a  lecture ;  both  upon  grammatical  con- 
structions and  upon  independence  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  amanuensis.  The  same 
lecture  had  been  given  before,  and  will  be 
given  periodically  while  we  last.  The  sub- 
stance of  it  is  this  : 

Young  stenographer  sitting  before  ab- 
stracted business  man.  A  dictation  begins, 
and  proceeds  as  usual.  Note :  Ask  old 
practitioner  what  "as  usual*' means.  Ste- 
iK^;rapbers  not  all  perfect  (Confidentially, 
none  are).  Few  business  men  care  much  for 
state  of  health  of  stenographer,  or  for  con- 
dition of  dictation  as  it  issues  forth.  Expec- 
tation of  stenographer  is  that  work  will  be 
ended  so  to  take  five  o'clock  train,  and  then 
some  skating.  Expectation  o  the  busy 
man,  that  stenographer  will  do  his  duty. 
Conflict  of  ideas  as  to  that  duty.  A  murky 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  accompanies  daily 
operations  conducted  after  this  plan,  until 
one  day  the  stenographer  wakes  up  to  the 
idea  that  he  can  write  such  letters  almost 
alone.  Then  also  his  employer  decides  to 
let  him,  or  practically  that.  Then  "joy  and 
rapture,"  as  the  libretto  hath  it,  and  every- 
body lives  to  a  good  old  age,  and  retires  on 
a  pension. 

And  the  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  is 
this— that  there  are  teachers  and  teachers, 
bat  experience  b  the  dest  teacher ! 


« 
*      « 


American  inventions  and  labor-saving 
devices  are  winning  their  way  rather  slowly 
axnonji:  business  men  across  the  water.  The 
Parisrepresentativesof  the  Caligraph,  under 
the  circumstances,  rightly  consider  that  it  is 
a  very  funny  state  of  things  when  Messrs. 
Blanzy,    Poure    &    Company,  the    largest 


manufacturers  of  pens,  in  France,  have  over- 
come their  prejudices  to  the  extent  of  pur- 
chasing a  Caligraph  for  their  own  use. 


The  Daugherty  Typewriter  Company,  21 
Sixth  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  write:  "We 
think  we  have  done  very  well  in  the  face  of 
the  opposition  we  have  met  with."  The 
"Daugherty"  is  another  of  the  "visible" 
writers  that  is  making  a  bid  for  favor. 

This  machine  is  simple  in  construction, 
and  looks  well  to  the  casual  eye.  The  type 
action  consists  of  two  pieces — the  type-bar 
and  the  key-lever.  The  bar  and  lever  are  in 
direct  engagement  by  means  of  a  peculiar 
cam  lever  joint.  The  construction  gives  the 
bar  an  accelerated  motion ;  the  farther  it 
moves,  the  faster  it  travels  until  the  imprint 
is  made.  The  movement  is  similar  to  that 
of  piano  action.  There  is  a  central  guide 
which  performs  the  double  office  of  holding 
the  type  to  true  alignment,  and  moving  the 
ribbon  to  and  from  the  point  of  writing. 
As  the  type-bar  rises,  the  point  of  writing  is 
covered  by  the  ribbon,  which  retires  the 
instant  the  type  starts  on  its  return,  and  so 
every  character  is  exposed  to  view.  Mr. 
Daugherty,  the  inventor,  is  an  able  writer 
on  the  subject  of  typewriters,  and  we  hope 
to  receive  an  article  frofh  him  at  an  early 
day. 


»      » 


Thb  Remington  people  are  making  the 
new  No.  6  the  banner  machine  for  1895 ; 
and  their  vast  advertising  system  seems — as 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe — to  be 
almost  wholly  devoted  to  booming  this  par- 
ticular model.  It  is  indeed  an  excellent 
type  of  the  familiar  "Standard,"  and  users 
of  the  old  Remmgton  everywhere  will  glory 
to  see  a  few  of  the  less  desirable  features 
relegated  to  the  limbo  of  the  past,  and  in 
their  places  find  appliances  that  will  do  the 
same  thing,  but  accomplish  it  quicker  and 
better. 


* 


"  To  settle  a  dispute  of  long-standing  (so 
writes  a  former  pupil)  among  the  stenogra- 
phers and  others  in  this  office,  will  you 
kindly  advise  me  the  correct  way  to  address 
a  business  letter  to  a  young,  unmarried  lady  ? 
That  is,  whether 

Miss  A.  B.  CDE,  Miss  A.  B.  CDE, 

Boston,  Mass.  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Madam  :  Dear  Miss  :  " 
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While  not  presuming  to  speak  in  a  manner 
wholly  oracular,  we  would  say  in  reply  that 
it  has  been  our  custom  to  write  the  saluta- 
tion of  such  a  letter — Dear  Miss  CDE  : — 
believing  that  this  style  of  address  in  no  way 
oversteps  the  bounds  of  courtesy  and  polite- 
ness. A  letter  to  a  married  woman  should 
begin — Dear  Madam.  In  both  cases  above 
we  should  be  careful  to  preface  our  signa- 
ture with  *'  Yours  respectfully." 

The  absence  of  a  street  number,  in  the 
above  addresses  is  a  bad  omission  in  a  letter 
directed  to  a  person  residing  in  a  city  great 
or  small.  This  is  a  fatal  error,  as  anyone  of 
experience  will  readily  admit ;  and  the  yawn- 
ing maw  of  the  Dead  Letter  Office  stands 
waiting  for  all  such  communications.  We 
are  constantly  called  upon  to  remind  our 
students  that  a  street  address  is  indispens* 
able  to  a  city  letter. 


* 
«      * 


In  a  pleasant  letter  from  the  Smith  Pre- 
mier Company,  they  say  :  **  Business  opens 
up  very  nicely  with  us,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  better  feeling  throughout  the  country 
among  business  men,  to  the  extent  that 
many  operators  who  have  been  out  of  em- 
ployment are  resuming  their  old  positions ; 
and  further,  we  find  in  connection  with  our 
many  offices,  that  our  managers  are  having 
calls  for  operators  and,  as  a  rule,  experien- 
ced operators." 

*  * 
In  relation  to  the  matter  of  employment, 
we  can  report  from  Comer's  Commercial 
College  that  we  are,  and  have  always  been 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for 
wholesome,  well-behaved  and  competent 
young  men  in  amanuensis  positions.  Fre- 
quently we  are  in  a  quandary  what  to  do 
when  a  good  situation  stands  ready  for  a 
young  man  of  the  right  sort.  This  state- 
ment of  fact  ought  to  serve  as  a  pointer  to 
the  boy  of  good  breeding  and  good  inten- 
tions, if  such  as  he  is  on  the  lookout  for  an 
occupation  in  life.  Study  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  my  young  friend.  Never  mind 
the  statement  that  the  girls  are  overcrowding 
the  profession.  Ten  girls,  and  every  one 
good  and  good-looking,  will  not  be  able  to 
side-track  one  young  man  of  the  kind  we 
favor  and  now  address.  The  young  ladies 
have  their  forte,  but  their  sex  and  attain- 
ments do  not  appeal  to  every  business  man. 


Now  and  then  there  is  a  loud  call  for  a  male 
stenographer,  and  nothing  else  will  fill  the 
schedule.  At  Comer's  we  want  young  men. 
Assuredly  we  provide  for  all  the  ladies,  and 
would  not  have  one  less  accept  shorthand 
and  typewriting  as  her  vocation — but  the 
boys  are  shy  about  putting  their  best  talents 
into  such  work.  We  could  begin  in  em- 
ployment more  than  we  can  induce  to  learn 
this  trade. 


» 
«      « 


The  most  popular  model  of  the  Caligraph 
for  1895  will  undoubtedly  be  the  No.  4,  which 
was  fully  described  in  the  December  Ste- 
nographer. The  new  devices  are  certainly 
attractive,  and  above  all  are  of  practical 
benefit  to  the  operator.  There  will  be  no 
sacrifice  in  the  well-known  ability  of  the 
Caligraph  to  stand  up  under  long  years  of 
hard  usage.  As  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
posted  writing  machine  manufacturers  re- 
cently said :     "It  outlasts  them  all." 


« 
«      * 


If  there  is  one  thing  more  aggravating 
than  another,  it  is  to  open  an  envelope 
and  find  thirty  or  forty  cents  worth  of  post- 
age stamps  firmly  stuck  to  the  letter,  just 
where  the  reading  matter  promises  to  be- 
come interesting.  Very  likely  this  union  of 
stamp  and  letter  came  about  from  enclosing; 
the  batch  of  stamps  within  a  letter  copied 
by  a  very  wet  process.  Of  course,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  two  could  not  help 
blending,  in  the  most  aflfectionate  manner, 
and  later  on  influence  the  receiver  to  con- 
demn the  lack  of  foresight  of  the  sender  with 
the  most  fervid  language.  On  the  other 
hand,  every  well-appointed  office  should 
have  a  supply  of  oiled  paper,  with  which  to 
wrap  stamps  for  enclosure,  or  which  to  place 
under  the  flap  of  an  envelope,  if  one  be  sent 
abroad  in  humid  weather.  Trifles  such  as 
these  make  up  the  sum  of  good  office  pro- 
cedure, and  contribute  to  commercial  happi- 


ness. 


«      * 


This  is  Mr.  James  Payn*s  dictum  about 
the  typewriter  :  "  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  literary  matters  this  ingenious  inven- 
tion has  been  as  great  a  blessing  as  the  sew- 
ing machine  in  the  domestic  world.  To  the 
common  intelligence,  it  seems  inconceivable 
that  anyone  could  have  aught  but  praise  for 
an  invention  that  saves  one's  temper  and 
one's  time  ;  duplicates  the  matter  of  which 
we  wish  to  keep  a  copy,  and  changes  that 


w 


'running  hand/  which  the  poet  has  likened 
to  '  the  field  that  bows  its  ears  before  the 
roaring  east/  into  something  that  we  can 
*  run  and  read.'  " — Phonetic  Journal^  Lon- 
don. 

Mr.  Payn  has  been  for  many  years  a  Call- 
graph  user  and  enthusiast.  He  is  now  an 
almost  helpless  invalid,  and  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters does  all  his  work  for  him  on  the  Cali- 
graph. 


•  •  . 


The  unofficial  statement  of  last  month, 
that  the  John  P.  Lovell  Arms  Co. ,  were  to 
take  the  agency  of  the  ''Williams**  type- 
writer, has  been  verified.  We  just  had  a 
call  from  Mr.  Washburn,  who  represents  the 
typewriter  department  of  this  Company. 

Mr.  Washburn  was  formerly  at  the  head 
of  the  shorthand  department  of  the  Lovell's, 
and  he  brings  to  the  new  business  consider- 
able sagacity,  and  unbounded  enthusiasm. 
He  thinks  he  will  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  convincing  the  public  that  the  "  Williams  ** 
is  an  exceedingly  good  machine,  and  if  any- 
thing is  going  to  sell,  the  "  Williams  '*  will. 
At  any  rate,  he  declares  himself  perfectly 
willing  to  place  any  number  of  them  in 
competition  with  the  best  the  earth  affords, 
and  abide  by  the  results  which  the  merits  of 
each  shall  win. 

Visible  writing  will  be  the  shibboleth  of 
this  new  warfare  in  the  New  England  trade, 
and  visible  writing  as  exhibited  by  the 
"Williams'*  must  be  the  envy  of  every 
dealer  in  typewriters.  It  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  there  is  no  gainsaying  it. 

It  is  also  an  easy  machine  to  see  into  ; 
there  is  so  little  machinery  upon  the  upper 
deck  that  the  inexperienced  navigator  can 
handle  the  craft' daintily  at  first  trial.  Mr. 
Washburn  reports  that  he  took  two  ope- 
rators out  of  their  general  office,  and  in  two 
hours  one  of  them  was  using  the  "  Williams  *' 
as  if  it  had  always  been  her  favorite  machine. 
Another  feature  that  the  bluffest  sceptic 
will  have  to  yield  to,  is  the  economy  of  the 
pad  over  the  ribbon.  Instances  are  multi- 
plying where  the  machine  has  been  run  two 
or  three  years  at  the  expense  of  not  exceed- 
ing one  dollar  for  the  item  of  ink. 

Visible  writing  linked  with  simplicity  of 
construction,  which  means  an  easy  unravel- 
ing by  the  veriest  beginner  ;  with  portability, 
which  is  of  advantage  to  travelers  the  world 
over,  whether  on  the  railway  train  or  ship- 


board— to  the  regular  globe  trotter,  in  fact ; 
with  excellent  manifolding  capacity,  and 
speed  equal  to  the  best ;  all  these  appearing 
in  a  device  weighing  only  fifteen  pounds, 
having  only  twenty-eight  keys,  and  which 
writes  its  characters  so  visibly  that  anyone 
within  seeing  distance  can  read  them.  Why  ! 
after  hearing  all  this  declared  by  Mr.  Wash- 
burn, who  is  an  acquaintance  we  have  per- 
fect confidence  in,  makes  the  editor  almost 
•  believe  that  the  ideal  in  typewriters  has  at 
last  arrived.  Of  course  it  has  not,  and  never 
will ;  but  it  is  some  satisfaction  for  a  few 
moments  to  dream  expectant,  and  feel  that 
one  is  treading  on  the  borderland  of  a  great 
achievement. 

All  the  above  and  more  did  Mr.  Washburn 
hasten  to  say  at  the  first  sitting,  but  we  will 
spare  the  reader  further  excitement. 


•  ♦• 


Ever  since  we  have  been  interested  in 
typewriting  the  call  for  a  machine  that 
would  write  more  than  one  letter  at  a  time, 
or  groups  of  letters,  has  been  heard  periodi- 
cally. We  have  not  seen  the  new  Duplex, 
which  writes  two  letters  at  once,  but  judge 
from  the  statements  of  those  who  have  seen 
it,  that  the  ability  to  do  even  this  must  be 
of  advantage  to  the  operator.  There  are  so 
many  common  letter  sequences,  like  M,  y?, 
/r,  ply  st,  wh,  gVy  and  the  common  words — 
tOy  iny  asy  anty  dOy  bey  byy  ofy  ovy  sOy  <?»,  //, 
etc.,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  easy  disposi- 
tion of  them  must  facilitate  speed  of  writing. 

The  keyboard  of  the  Duplex  is  specially 
arranged,  but  its  peculiarity  is  that  it  has  two 
alphabets  of  small  letters,  one  for  each  hand, 
while  there  is  an  alphabet  of  capitals  for  the 
left  hand.  A  court  stenographer,  who  furn- 
ished daily  transcripts,  and  who  felt  the 
necessity  for  greater  speed,  conceived  the 
idea  of  arranging  the  types  in  two  semi-cir- 
cles, so  separated  that  there  would  be  two 
printing  points.  This  idea  has  been  success- 
fully carried  out  in  the  Duplex,  and  a 
handsome  machine  in  appearance  has  like- 
wise resulted. 

«      « 

The  Densmore  Typewriter  Company 
have  in  the  field  a  splendid  calendar,  full  of 
cupebs  (?)  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  most  of 
all  calling  attention  to  the  product  of  the  in- 
genious artisans  in  that  Springfield  work- 
shop. 
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This  is  an  example  of  the  debilitated  con- 
dition in  which  the  "cat  came  back,"  the 
other  day.  The  creature  went  forth  (from  a 
dictation,  we  may  as  well  say) :  "  Niggards 
of  praise;  prodigals  of  censure/'  but  it  came 
back  :  ''Niggers  of  praise  ;  periodicals  of 
censure.**    Meow!! 

Bates  Toe  re  y. 


Shall  I  Get  a  Shorthand 
Dictionary. 


Bates  Tor  key. 


Remarks. 
John  H.  Gould, 

Stenoj^'SLpher  to  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Familiarize  yourseli  with  those  words 
which  your  line  of  business  will  probably 
call  for. 

Be  ready  for  and  with  those  expressions, 
terms  and  phrases  which  are  characteristic 
of  that  business. 

If  a  railroad,  a  bank,  an  attorney,  police, 
dry  goods  ;  all  these  will  have  the  same  gen- 
eral familiar  form  of  ordinary  business  letter, 
but  the  railroad,  the  bank,  the  attorney, 
police  or  dry  goods  office  will  have  each  its 
particular  vocabulary  for  the  bulk  of  its  work 
and  in  the  interior  transaction  of  its  business. 

And  so,  if  a  position  offers,  try  to  procure 
a  book  of  phrases  and  words,  suited  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  that  business. 

Take  this  book  and  train  the  ear,  hand 
and  eye  to  instantly  recognize  and  produce 
all  these  signs. 

This  may  sound  like  a  theoretical  lecture, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  every  steno- 
grapher in  his  (or  her)  work,  should  not 
strive  to  excel  as  well  as  men  and  wumen  in 
other  vocations. 


The  venerable  Thomas  Towndrow,  au- 
thor of  a  practical  system  of  shorthand, 
published  before  that  of  Isaac  Pitman,  writes 
us  from  his  home  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
renewing  his  subscription  to  The  Ste- 
nographer, saying  he  '*  has  no  intention 
of  discontinuing  such  an  interesting  and 
valuable  journal.*'  We  regret  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Towndrow  has  met  with  an  accident,  by 
reason  of  an  attack  of  vertigo  while  climbing 
the  long  stairs  leading  from  the  railroad 
platform  to  the  street  surface  above,  where- 
by he  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  flight  and 
received  some  severe  bruises,  from  which 
we  trust  he  may  soon  recover,  and  etijoy 
his  usual  health. 


Question. — I  would  like  to  ask  you  if 
you  consider  it  necessary,  in  regular  re- 
portorial  work,  to  have  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  contracted  outlines  and  best  forms  of 
the  many  thousand  words  in  our  language  ? 
Do  you  think  it  necessary,  in  order  to  do 
verbatim  reporting,  to  get  a  shorthand  dic- 
tionary and  depend  on  that  for  your  out- 
lines, or  would  you,  as  occasion  requires, 
when  you  come  across  a  strange  word,  make 
a  note  of  it  and  at  the  first  opportunity  in- 
vent your  outlines  for  it,  depending  on  your- 
self instead  of  burdening,  the  mind  with  the 
outlines  of  the  vast  number  of  words  which 
the  reporter  is  liable  to  meet  in  his  work  ? 

Answer. — The  best  equipment  a  short- 
hand ':vriter  can  have  for  reportorial  work 
qr  any  other  is  a  wide  knowledge  of  langu- 
age, men  and  events.  Then,  of  course,  he 
should  have  such  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  his  system,  that  he  can  write  any 
word,  no  matter  what  it  is.  The  writing  of 
words  consists  in  building  up  shorthand  out- 
lines out  of  the  several  steps  which  apply  to 
the  said  words.  You  must  know  the  steps 
and  principles,  the  underlying  relations  of 
structure,  and  then  no  matter  what  the  word 
is,  as  I  said  above,  you  will  be  able  to  write 
it.  Of  course,  you  will  sometimes  fall  short 
of  the  best  form  at  the  first  trial,  but  experi- 
ence will  bring  you  through  all  right  in  that 
regard. 

From  the  above  you  will  infer  that  I  have 
a  very  poor  opinion  of  a  shorthand  diction- 
ary. In  1876  I  got  out  a  plan  of  instruction 
in  shorthand,  and  this  is  what  I  had  to  say 
in  it  about  the  shorthand  dictionary. 

**A  shorthand  dictionary  is  interesting  as 
being  often  corroborative  of  one's  own  in- 
vestigation, but  more  permanent  good  results 
if  the  student  reasons  out  his  word-forms 
according  to  certain  established  rules  of 
procedure." 

In  my  opinion  a  practical  shorthand  writer 
does  not  need  to  burden  his  mind  with  ten 
thousand  outlines.  He  has  only  to  nourish 
liis  mind  with  the  fundamental  principles,  of 
word  structure,  and  then  practice  enough  to 
enable  him  to  apply  these  principles  quickly 
when  the  need  for  rapid  writing  comes. 


slenograpBir 


To  Court  and  Law  Stenographers. 

I  EARNESTLY  request  the  attention  of 
every  official  stenographic  court  reporter, 
and  of  every  law  stenographer  on  the 
American  continent,  to  the  important  ques- 
tion which  is  now  agitating,  with  increased 
vigor,  the  minds  of  so  many  young  persons, 
vii :  "  Does  the  field  of  stenographic  law 
reporting  now  oRer  sufficient  inducement  to 
young  persons  to  qualify  as  stenographic  Isw 
reporters?" 

It  must  be  apparent  to  any  observant 
person,  who  keeps  as  closely  in  touch  with 
embryos  and  full-fledged  shorthanders  of 
the  country  as  the  writer,  that  within  the 
past  two  years  an  unusual  number  of  persons 
have  begun  and  completed  the  study  of 
phonography  and  are  now  using  it  as  a 
meaos  of  livelihood.  Such  an  observer  could 
noi  fail  to  discover  the  additional  trenchant 
fact  that  the  majonty  of  these  tatter-day 
shorthand  writers  have  fixed  their  eyts,  and 
hope  soon  to  get  their  hands  upon  at  least  a 
part  of  the  law  reporting  of  the  country. 
Some  of  these  eacpect  to  finally  succeed  the 
present  offidal  stenographic  reporters,  either 
In  the  natural  course  of  events,  or  by  pushing 
Ibe  present  incumbents  out  of  the  way  o( 
their  ambition. 

The  writer  has  no  self-interest  to  protect. 
Hi*  dependence  upon  the  tenure  of  his  offi- 
cial position  is  so  insignificant  that  i'.s  destruc- 
tion would  scarcely  be  noticed  by  him. 

It  is  desirable,  however,  to 
sitoation  from  a  philosophical  and 
standpoint,  with  a  sincere  intention  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  best  solution  of  the  problem.  It 
has  been  charged  in  some  quarters  that  this 
oniveisal  tendency  of  shorthanders  to  gravi- 
tate towards  law  reporting  is,  in  a  large 
degree,  due  to  the  wide  publication  of  the 


writer's  book,  Practicai  Court  Reporting. 
A  more  preposterous  statement  could  not 
be  made.  Possibly  the  reading  of  the  book 
may,  in  isolated  cases,  have  determined  a 
few  individuals  toward  law  reporting  ;  but 
that  the  work  has  had  any  appreciable  effect 
along  the  line-  indicated  upon  the  mass  of 
phonographers,  no  sane  person,  conversant 
with  the  facts,  will  believe. 

This  general  movement  toward  law  report- 
ing is  the  result  of  the  inexorable  laws  ol 
competition,  and  demand  and  supply. 
Young  persons,  believing  they  had  dis- 
covered in  stenography  and  typewriting  a 
genteel  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  press 
forward  by  thousands  to  secure  the  coveted 
prizes.  The  demand  filled,  the  surplus  un- 
fortunates tender  their  services  at  a  less  rate 
than  the  employed  were  receiving,  with  the 
result  that  those  who  had  mastered  the 
details  of  amanuensis  work  were  confronted 
with  the  alternative  of  no  work  or  a  cut  in 
wages.  For  a  time  they  heroically  accept 
the  inevitable  reduction,  meantime  casting 
iibout  for  a  more  lucrative  field.  Naturally, 
their  heads  are  turned  by  the  glowing  ac- 
counts of  thefabulous  incomes  of  law  report- 
ers, and  the  better  class  of  amanuenses, 
impelled  by  the  law  of  self-preservation,  are 
tendering  to  the  law  stenographers  the  same 
wager  of  battle  that  has  been  so  disastrously 
projected  against  them,  as  amanuenses.  In 
other  words,  the  experienced  amanuensis  is 
ofi'ering  to  perform  the  law  stenographer's 
work  at  reduced  compensation,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  ere  his  offer  will  be  accepted. 
Because,  once  the  movement  of  a  class  of 
individuals  sets  in  toward  an  objective  point, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  it  cannot  be 
quelled.  This  movement  has  begun,  and 
the  ranks  of  its  adherents  are  being  daily 
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augmented.  The  circumstances  favoring 
this  movement  are,'  among  others,  the  wide- 
spread ignorance,  in  the  public,  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  law  stenographer's  work,  em- 
bracing even  his  employers— the  judges, 
lawyers  and  litigant — the  popular  belief  that 
law  stenographers'  charges  are  exorbitant ; 
the  tacit  acquiesence  in  the  assumption  by 
the  public  that  their  work  b  clerical ;  the 
lack  of  united  and  intelligent  action  among 
law  stenographers  to  teach  their  employers 
the  difference  betwen  clerical  and  amanu- 
ensis work,  and  skilled  law  reporting. 

The  threatened  evil  is  the  influx  of  incom- 
petent practitioners  through  the  gateway  of 
competition,  and  the  progressive  decrease 
in  compensation  which  has  set  in,  and  which 
is  now  heard  throughout  the  country.  What 
is  the  remedy  ?  It  must  be  of  an  educational 
nature.  It  must  be  such  as  shall  demon- 
strate to  the  employers  of  competent  law 
stenographers  that  they  are  not  overpaid. 
That  involves  the  necessity  of  teaching  the 
employing  class  the  elements  which  enter 
into  the  law  stenographer's  work  so  that 
class  may,  themselves^  reason  to  a  logical 
conclusion  whether  the  fees  are  proportioned 
to  the  character  of  the  work. 

How  shall  this  remedy  be  applied  ?  How 
shall  the  employing  class  be  taught  these 
truths  ?  It  must  be  done  by  the  law 
stenographers  acting  in  concert  through 
channels  that  will  lead  directly  to  their  em- 
ployers. State  Stenographic  Associations 
do  not  seem  to  provide  the  remedy.  Uni- 
versal Associations  have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.  Careful  consideration  con- 
vinces the  writer  that  the  most  practicable 
method  is  through  the  medium  of  cold  type, 
regularly  bringing  to  the  attention  of  our 
judges,  lawyers  and  legislators  the  indisput- 
able facts  which  arise  in  the  work  of  law 
stenographers  and  in  daily  human  experi- 
ence ;  by  the  collection  and  publication  of 
these,  with  suitable  comment  to  enforce  the 
truth  wrapped  in  them. 

Each  law  stenographer  should  annually 
contribute  at  least  five  dollars  to  a  fund  to 
defray  the  additional  expense  to  this  maga- 
zine of  taking  charge  of  this  work  and  dis- 
seminating this  information  among  the 
judges,  lawyers  and  legislators  of  the  country. 


ask  every  stenographic  court  reporter  and 
law  stenographer  to  write  and  send  this 
magazine  a  reply  to  this  question  :  Could 
you  have  known  when  about  to  become  a 
professional  law  reporter  the  experience  it 
would  entail  and  the  returns  it  would  yield 
you,  would  you  have  changed  your  mind 
and  entered  some  other  vocation  ?  Come, 
now  !  "honor  bright."  That  is  practically 
the  question  that  I  shall  be  asked  many, 
many  times  during  the  current  year,  and  I 
want  the  benefit  of  your  answers. 


* 
«      « 


« 
*      * 


After  reading  the  foregoing,  and  while 
you  are  now  in  a  reflective  mood,  I  want  to 


To  Refresh  Your  Memory. 

Following  are  a  few  abbreviations  which 
law  stenographers  and  law  office  amanuen- 
ses may  be  reasonably  sure  of  meeting  : 

Deft. — Defendant;  meaning  one  who  de- 
fends. 

/*(^— Plaintiff;  meaning  one  who  prose- 
cutes. 

Vs. — Versus  ;  meaning,  against. 

Applt. — Appellant ;  meaning  one  who  ap- 
peals. 

Respdt. — Respondent ;  meaning  one  who 
responds  to  an  appeal  by  defending^ 
whatever  judgment  he  may  have  pre- 
viously obtained. 

K/2'.— Contraction  of  Videlicet  ;  meaning  to 
wit ;  namely. 

Id. — Idem  ;  Latin  word  meaning  the  same. 

Complt. — Complaint ;  meaning  that  docu- 
ment by  which  a  plaintiff  sets  forth  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  predicates  his 
right  of  recovery  against  a  defendant. 

Sum  and  Complt. — Summons  and  com- 
plaint. 

Judgt. — Judgment. 

Exec. — Execution ;  meaning  a  writ  which 
empowers  or  commands  a  sheriff  to  seize 
and  sell  the  goods  of  a  judgment  debtor, 
or  to  arrest  him: 

Ackgd.,  ackgt. — Acknowledged-ment ,  in 
one  sense,  the  public  declaration  before 
a  notary  public  of  the  execution  of  a 
written  mstrument. 

Imp.,  inc.  Improper,  incompetent,  hnm.y 
irr. — Immaterial,  irrelevant.  Inad. — 
Inadmissible.  Words  frequently  used 
in  objections  to  questions. 

Obj. — Objection. 

Admr, — Administrator  ;  a  man  appointed  to 
administer  a  decedent's  estate. 

Admx, — Administratrix  ;  woman  appointed 
for  same  purpose. 

Exr. — Executor  ;  man  nominated  in  a  will  to 
execute  its  provisions. 

i5';r/rjr.— Executrix ;  woman  nominated  by 
same,  for  same  purpose. 
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Dtcd, — Deceased  ;  a  dead  person. 

Comr. — Commissioner. 

AUy.—PiXXomey, 

^^— AflBdavit;  meaning  a  written  state- 
ment sworn  to  by  person  making  it 
before  an  officer  authorized  to  admin- 
ister oaths. 

Code  Civ.  Pro. — Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 
The  codified  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  regulating  the  practice  and  pro- 
cedure in  the  courts  of  that  State. 

Ex. — Examination. 

XorCr  X. — Cross-examination. 

Smp.  Ct. — Supreme  Court. 

Corp. — Corporation . 

Mortg. — Mortgage. 

Amend/.  — Amendment . 

Affd. — Affirmed  ;  meaning  the  confirmation 
by  a  higher,  of  the  decision  of  a  lower 
court. 

^«»/.— Reversed  ;  reversal  of  a  decision 
by  a  higher,  of  that  of  a  lower  court. 

Jiep.—RepoTt. 

Sapp.proc. — Supplementary  proceedings. 

Sitpra. — Above. 

/bj/.— After  or  below. 

A^.— Under  or  below. 

So  that  if  your  dictator  says  supra,  page 

12  or  post.  25,  you  will  understand  him  to 

refer,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  previous  page ; 

and  by  the  latter,  to  a  subsequent  page. 

Suppose  that  on  page  12  the  dictator  has  cited 

tbe  case  of  Jones  versus  Higgins,  120  N.  Y., 

and  on  page  20  desires  to  renew  the  citation  ; 

be  dictates  (at  page  20)  Jones  versus  Hig- 

tB&,  supra,  p.  20,  instead  of  repeating  the 

refd'ence  to  volume  and  page. 


♦  *♦ 


Hoiv  to  Become  a  Law 
Stenographer. 

I  receive  many  inquiries  from  young  short- 
bsoders  respecting  the  necessary  preliminary 
traiiiing  for  law  reporting.  How  long  will  it 
take?  What  are  the  best  aids,  books,  etc., 
etc? 

H.S^L.,  of  Ab n,  Mass.,  a  railroad 

stenographer,  whose  penmanship,  ortho- 
graphy, punctuation,  etc.,  indicate  a  high 
degree  of  general  qualifications,  wants  to  be 
a  law  stenographer,  and  asks  "  the  best  way 
U)  begin  to  be  the  same" ;  and  whether  it 
voaki  be  well  for  him  "  to  go  into  the  court 
room  a  few  hours  each  day  ? " 

Answer.  Assuming  the  would-be  law 
stenographer  to  possess  at  least  a  good  com- 


mon school  education,  then,  in  addition, 
three  general  classes  of  qualifications  are 
needed,  viz : 

Firsi. — An  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
forms,  procedure  and  phraseology  peculiar 
to  the  law. 

Second. — A  normal  speed  of  150  words  per 
minute,  written  in  longhand  or  shorthand,  a 
la  Graham,  Pitman,  Osgoodby  or  anybody 
else,  with  a  spurting  speed  of  175  words  per 
minute.  Some  will  put  this  as  high  as  200 
words  normal  and  225  spurting.  But  I  think 
the  average  demand  on  the  law  stenogra- 
pher is  from  150  to  175. 
•  Third. — The  ability  to  read  notes,  when 
cold,  at  sight. 

Now,  it  is  manifest  that  you  cannot  learn 
much  of  the  topics  covered  in  the  first  class 
in  the  office  of  a  ship  chandler,  a  railroad,  or 
a  newspaper.  The  place  to  acquire  it  is  in  a 
law  office,  a  law  school  or  a  law  stenogra- 
pher's office.  Some  progress  can  be  made 
by  studying  alone,  from  books.  For  that 
reason  the  feature  of  legal  miscellany,  as 
evidenced  in  the  articles  on  '*  Common  Sense 
and  Law,''  was  introduced  in  this  depart- 
ment. Daily  attendance  upon  the  sittings  of 
courts  suggested  by  this  correspondent  is 
certainly  profitable  to  the  student,  but  usually 
it  is  impracticable.  Works  upon  elementary 
law,  contracts,  real  property,  torts,  evidence 
and  many  others  which  lack  of  space  forbids 
even  suggesting  may  be  read.  In  short,  to 
acquire  this  qualification  one  must  seek  it 
where  the  information  out  of  which  it  springs 
may  be  found,  and  having  found  it  make  it 
one's  own.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  a  posi- 
tion as  law  office  amanuensis  is  the  best 
gateway  for  the  average  aspirant  to  get  into 
the  golden  city.  With  the  qualification  first 
assumed  plus  a  shorthand  speed  of  75  to  100 
words  per  minute  a  bright  young  man  ought 
to  get  into  a  good  law  office  position  in  the 
city. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  attempt 
to  advise  in  the  matter  of  gaining  the  speed 
specified  in  subdivision  second  above,  ex- 
cept it  refers  to  a  speed  in  law  work.  While 
one  may  have  a  speed  of  150  words  on 
sermon  reporting,  it  would  not  follow  that 
the  same  person  could  respond  at  that  rate 
on  law  work.  So  that,  all  matter  dictated 
for  speed  should  be  such  as  the  law  ste- 
nographer meets  in  actual  work.  Now, 
here  is  where  a  liberal  education  cuts  a  great 
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The  Stenographer 


figure.  The  cross-examination  oi  an  expert 
may  range  from  the  subject  of  handwriting 
through  biology,  ornithology,  astronomy, 
ornamented  with  classical  allusions,  sur- 
gery, mechanics — the  diversified  and  multi- 
form modifications,  combinations  and  appli- 
cations of  the  simple  pulley  and  wheel — and 
so  on  through  every  field  of  science,theology, 
art,  del/es  lettres^  ad  infinitum.  Well,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  Do  the  best 
you  can,  of  course,  by  having  much  of 
this  sort  of  information  dictated  to  you, 
graduating  the  quantity  of  each  according  to 
its  relative  value.  You  can't  hope  to  accom- 
plish it  in  three  months.  No  sane  specimen 
of  mankind  or  womankind  ever  became  a 
competent  court  reporter  in  one  year  or  in 
two  or  three  years. 

The  third  qualification  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  three,  because  no  matter  how 
easily  you  may  have  put  your  notes  on 
paper,  unless  they  are  readable,  they  are 
valueless.  The  facility  with  which  notes  are 
read  depends  much  more  than  is  popularly 
believed  upon  the  general  intellectual  make- 
up of  the  individual,  and  upon  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  particular  subject-matter  of  the 
notes.  If  it  relate  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
thorax,  it  ought  not  to  take  a  very  smart 
Aleck  to  percieve  that  the  better  acquainted 
the  stenographer  with  the  names  and  func- 
tions of  the  bones,  muscles,  tendons,  liga- 
ments and  articulations  of  the  bones  of  the 
chest,  the  easier  and  more  accurately  will 
he  decipher  his  notes.  It  has  ever  seemed 
to  me  a  waste  of  precious  time  to  attempt 
the  demonstration  of  this  self-evident  truth  ; 
but  the  omnipresent  ignorance,  and  peren- 
nial stupidity  of  not  only  the  general  public, 
but  many  so-called  stenographers  respecting 
this  subject,  compels  it. 

I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  charged  with 
egotism,  conceit  or  self-assurance  in  recom- 
mending to  law  reporting  students  my  book, 
Practical  Court  Reporting^  which  is  now 
used  as  a  text-book  on  that  subject,  where  it 
is  taught.  Its  price  is  {i.oo,  and  I  will 
undertake  to  secure  anyone  a  copy  of  it  on 
receipt  of  that  sum. 

F,  W,  B.y  of  Ab n,  Mass.,  eighteen 

years  of  age,  *' studied  shorthand  at  home, 
mastering  it  in  three  months,"  immediately 
obtained  his  present  position  of  stenogra- 
pher in  a  Boston  commission  house,  seeking 
information  pertaining  to  law  reporting,  and 
particularly  wants  to  know  : 


First,  Whether  the  law  reporting  field 
offers  a  good  inducement  to  young  men, 
and  what  salary  a  good  court  stenographer 
can  generally  command  ? 

Answer.  It  does  to  bright,  hard-working^, 
persistent  young  men.  Salaries  of  officicU 
court  stenographers  vary,  say  from  |i,ooo  to 
|2,5oo  per  year.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
include  the  extra  income  which,  in  some 
cases,  equals  the  salary. 

Second,  **  By  utilizing  all  spare  moments 
outside  business  hours,  can  I,  by  hard  study 
and  lots  of  practice,  become  a  competent " 
(please  note  that  word)  *' court  stenog^ra- 
pher  by  the  time  I  attain  my  majority  ?" 

Answer.  So  much  depends  upon  the 
individuality  of  the  student  that  great  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  advising  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  general  appearance  of  your  letter 
indicates  carefulness ;  your  self-instruction 
shows  intelligent  methods  of  study  and  per- 
severance, and  your  fondness  of  shorthand 
and  its  practical  application,  joined  with 
your  ambition — are  all  potent  and  favorable 
factors  in  considering  your  case.  I  should 
advise  you  to  follow  along  the  same  general 
line  mapped  out  in  my  answers  to  a  similar 
question  of  H.  L.  S*s,  above.  Were  you  to 
do  so  and  also  to  enter  a  law  office  now,  and 
carry  into  execution  your  suggestion  of  hard 
study  and  lots  of  practice,  I  think  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  commence  on  your  own  ac- 
count the  business  of  a  law  stenographer 
when  you  become  twenty-one  years  of  ag^e. 

Second. — **  Would  you  advise  me  to  study 
for  law  reporting  ?" 

Answer.  Upon  the  conditions  above 
stated,  and  the  proviso  that  you  cannot  find 
anything  better ;  yes.  In  this  connection 
please  read  carefully  the  last  paragraph  in 
second  column  of  page  53  of  last  month's 
Stenographer  what  a  court  stenographer 
would  do  if  he  had  a  boy  with  your  aspira- 
tion. 

Tkird.  **Do  you  think  law  reporting^ 
oDers  a  good  inducement  to  a  young  man 
who  likes  it  and  seems  adapted  for  it  ?" 

Answer  :  Yes,  either  as  a  business  or 
stepping-stone  to  something  better. 

F.  B,  JV.  ought  to  know  that  a  stamp  cut 
from  a  ''stamped envelope  '*  cannot  be  used 
upon  a  letter  for  postage.  That  seems  to  be 
the  rule  in  these  snow-covered  regions. 

A  Qhicago  stenographer  to  whom  I  gave 
advice  and  who,  upon  my  recommendation. 


The  Stenographer 
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became  a  subscriber  to  this  maga- 
tes  :  "I  thank  you  for  calling  my 
to  the  article  on  the  Osgooby  sys- 
lic  December  number  of  The  Ste- 
lER.  Same  was  read  with  con- 
:  interest,  and  I  was  glad  to  learn 
wdbyisesteemed  so  highly.  •  •  •  • 
±  interested  in  the  department  of 
izine  which  you  have  in  charge,  *  * 
[  am  satisfied  that  not  only  the  ste- 
tr  interested  in  law  reporting  can 
erefrom,  but  stenographers  in  the 
if  business  houses  as  well.  I  have 
but  two  numbers  of  Thb  Stenog- 
so  far,  and  have  noticed  several 
lich  could  be  read  profitably  by 
usiness  men  I  have  come  in  contact 


graphic  Value  of  German. 
Sion  recently  decided  by  the  general 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
rk,  a  witness  was  called  upon  the 
lie  defendant  to  prove  a  statement 
the  plaintiff.  Plaintiff  and  the  wit- 
e  Germans.  It  appeared  that  plain- 
i  the  statement  in  Gennan.  The 
gave  it  in  English  on  the  trial, 
lattomeys claimed  a  diflerent  mean- 
that  rendered  by  the  witness.  On 
imination,  this  witness  was  asked 
ifl's  attorney  to  give  the  statement 
an,  just  as  plaintiff  had  made  it. 
s  point  1  quote  the  language  of  the 
:  court:  "After  protesting  more 
e  that  he  could  not  give  the  words 
aintifT,  he  finally,  in  response  to  a 
of  the  court,  gave  what  he  declared 
substance,  as  nearly  as  he  could 
e  it,  the  statement  of  the  plaintiff  as 
her  in  Gennan,  which  testimony, 
Em,  /Ae  stenographer  was  unable  to 
ibsequently,  when  the  plaintiff  had 
,  to  reply,  she  called  to  the  stand 
er  counsel,  Mr.  J.  S.,a  competent 
and  English  scholar,  who  testified 
ook  down  in  writing,  verbaiim,  the 
words  which  the  witness,  W.,  by 
mony,  attributed  to  the  plaintiff  in 
ersationtestifled  toby  him."  These 
words  were  identified  by  the  wit- 
King  the  same  used  by  the  plaintiff, 
rt  revised,  however,  to  let  the  plain- 
i  ■  correct  translation  of  the  words. 


by  her  counsel.  On  appeal  the  Judgment 
was  reversed  because  the  court  so  refused. 
The  court,  on  appeal,  further  remarked  : 
"  He  (the  counsel)  was  presumably  the  only 
person  connected  with  the  case  who  was  at 
the  same  time  interested  and  competent  to 
recognize  and  identify  with  accuracy  the 
German  words.  •  •  •  Those  words  were  a 
part  of  the  evidence  in  the  case,  and,  being 
such,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
translated  into  English  •  »  •  •  •  in  order 
that  the  plaintiff  should  have  the  benefit  of 
the  evidence,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  her.'' 

A  knowledge  of  Gennan  can  be  made 
valuable  to  the  lawyer  and  stenographer. 
Within  the  past  year,  I  have  found  my 
limited  knowledge  of  that  language  con- 
venient and  worth  dollars  and  cents  to  me. 
Having  a  number  of  German  clients  I  find  it 
useful,  at  times,  to  communicate  with  them 
in  their  native  tongue,  to  translate  legal 
papers  to  them  and  for  other  purposes. 

Among  the  cases  which  I  tried  during 
1894,  was  the  defense  of  a  German  for  his 
life,  upon  an  indictment  for  murder  in  the 
first  degree.  From  the  inception  of  my  con- 
nection with  that  case  until  its  close,  in  court 
and  out,  my  little  knowledge  of  Gennan 
stood  me  well  in  hand  in  privately  communi- 
cating with  my  client  and  his  friends,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Such  as  my  acquaintance 
is  with  German  it  has  not  cost  me  a  penny, 
only  time,  patience  and  study.  I  advise 
young  stenographers,  who  have  the  time,  to 
study  it.  If  one  has  "an  ear  for  language," 
a  few  lessons  will  start  him. 

Methods  of  Legal  Reporting. 

Stenographer  W.  Newton  Bird,  of  Floral 
Park,  N.  v.,  writes: 

"  Anyone  who  reads  The  Stenographer 
is  bound  to  write  you  sooner  or  later,  and  1 
suppose  you  take  ii  all  in  good  part,  as  t 
have  not  yet  heard  of  any  murders  being 
perpetrated  in  your  section  of  the  country 
for  the  sake  of  getting  a  job  of  reporting. 
I  enclose  yon  herewith  a  few  notes.  I  know 
a  prominent  law  reporter  who  uses  this  form 
all  the  time.  He  writes  the  questions  on  the 
first  half  of  the  sheet  and  reserves  the  other 
half  for  the  answers.  Objections,  etc.,  are 
also  indented.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 
•  •  •  There  are  two  disadvantages,  I  think, 
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you  waste  a  great  deal  of  paper  and  perhaps 
some  time.  *  ♦  *  Is  there  not  danger  of 
getting  questions  and  answers  mixed  at  times 
when  they  are  very  erratic,  if  written 
solidly?" 

The  shorthand  notes  enclosed  by  Mr.  Bird 
are  written  upon  a  sheet  of  ordinary  ruled 
letter  paper,  5x7^  inches,  questions  com- 
-  mencing  close  to  left  side  of  sheet ;  answers 
commencing  on  same  line  as  questions  and 
a  little  to  right  of  center  of  line  ;  questions 
and  answers  running  over  to  next  line  com- 
mencing on  second  line  at  same  place  as  on 
first ;  objections  and  rulings  commencing  on 
line  below  questions,  about  an  inch  from  left 
side  (that,  of  course,  being  the  meaning  ot 
"indented,"  described  by  Mr.  Bird).  The 
following  shows  the  form  ? 

Q.  What    is    yoiir   name?     A.  Thomas 

Smith. 
Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ?    A.  In  Boston, 

Mass. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ?  A. 
Thirty-two  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  deceased  paid 
for  this  property  when  he  bought  it  ten  years 
ago? 

Objected  to.    Overruled  ;  exception. 

A.  I  thmk  he  gave  |4,ooo  for  it. 

Answer.  Personally,  I  prefer  to  write 
the  answer  on  line  following  that  on  which 
question  ends,  commencing  the  answer 
directly  (or  practically  so)  below  ending  of 
question.  In  that  way,  keeping  the  whole 
question  to  the  left  of  the  center  of  page, 
and  answer  to  the  right  of  center,  while 
objections  are  commenced  a  little  to  left  of 
•center  of  page  and  kept  indented  that  much, 
no  matter  how  long  they  may  be.  (See 
Practical  Court  Reporting^  pp.  155-156). 

Some  first-class  court  reporters  use  the 
method  described  by  Mr.  Bird.  I  used  it 
early  in  my  experience,  and  after  getting 
questions  and  answers  mixed  as  he  suggests, 
•discarded  it  for  my  present  method,  just 
described,  which  I  believe  is  the  most  popu- 
lar. The  waste  of  paper  by  any  method, 
from  the  standpoint  of  expense,  is  too  insig- 
nificant for  consideration.  But  the  quantity 
of  paper  used  is  worthy  of  consideration 
when,  as  in  this  and  other  States,  official 
stenographers  are  required  to  keep  their 
notes  for  specified  periods.  The  fewer 
packages  of  papers  one  has  to  file  away  at 
>the  close  of  a  term  of  court,  the  more  neatly 


it  may  be  done  ;  and,  ordinarily,  the  easier 
and  more  conveniently  may  reference  be 
made  to  them  when  transcripts  are  ordered. 


«*. 


When  writing  to  me  for  information  which 

you  expect  by  a  personal  letter,  remember 

that  others  are  doing  the  same  and,  that 

while  I  gladly  respond,  yet  it  takes  time, 

thought  and  labor  to  do  so.    Don't  ask  me 

to  go  down  into  my  pocket  and  pay  postag^e. 

* 
«      ♦  - 

The  Ubiquitous  Stenographer. 

"  The  flying  rumors  gather'd  as  they  roli'd, 
Scarce  any  tale  was  sooner  heard  than  told, 
And  all  who  told  it  added  something  new. 
And  all  who  heard  it  made  enlargement  too  ; 
In  every  ear  it  spread,  on  every  tongue  it  grew. 
Thus  flying  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south. 
News  travell'd  with  increase  from  mouth  to  mouth." 

^Pope  :  Temple  of  Fame. 


At  about  the  middle  of  last  December  the 
New  York  Senate  **Lexow  Committee," 
which  investigated  New  York  city's  police 
system,  had  taken  about  20,000  folios  of 
testimony.  The  official  stenographer  re- 
ceived |i. 00  per  folio  for  taking  notes  and 
furnishing  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  their  counsel  transcripts.  So  that  up 
to  that  time  it  was  estimated  that  about 
|2o,ooo  had  been  incurred  for  stenographer's 
fees  ! 

A  WITNESS  who  was  being  examined 
before  a  referee,  in  supplementary  proceed- 
ings, and  who  was  being  probed  to  the 
quick,  regarding  some  shady  transactions  ui 
his  career,  shouted  out :  *'  It's  an  infamous 
lie,  and  whoever  sa3rs  so  lies  !  He*s  a  liar, 
pure  and  simple  !*'  And  after  applying:  ^ 
string  of  offensive  ephithets  to  the  examining^ 
lawyer,  said :  **  I  apoligize  to  the  lady 
stenographer  for  my  language,  but  I  don't 
take  back  a  word  to  you.  You're  noth- 
ing but  a  shyster  lawyer ;  a  dirty  loafer  ! 
I'd  like  to  have  you  outside.  This  is'  noth- 
ing but  blackmail,  legalized.  I'll  take  the 
thing  before  the  grand  jury."  It  is  consol- 
ing to  learn  that  this  witness  was  afterwards 
served  with  papers  to  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  be  punished  for  contempt  of 
court. 

Mr.  Bion  L.  Burrows  may  now  be  found 
at  the  city  hall  in  New  York  city,  where  he 
is  acting  as  Mayor    Strong's   confidential 
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clerk  and  stenographer,  at  a  |3,(xx>  salary. 
Mr.  Burrows  was  bom  in  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  graduated  from  Cornell  Uni- 
fersity,  and  in  his  senior  year  served  as 
private  secretary  to  Andrew  D.  White.  He 
went  to  New  York  city  in  1892,  and  since 
that  time  has  been  a  newspaper  reporter, 
most  of  his  time  being  devoted  to  municipal 
politics.  He  is  an  expert  stenographer, 
and,  while  he  was  not  an  applicant  for  the 
appointment,  it  was  asked  for  by  a  number 
of  prominent  Republicans. 

Mk.  Edward  J.  Shalvbv,  who  has  been 
stenographer  for  a  long  time  to  the  grand 
jury  of  New  York  county,  has,  at  his  own 
request,  been  relieved  from  the  duties  of 
that  position,  and  may  in  the  future  be  found 
in  the  district  attorney's  office  in  New  York. 
A  highly  instructive  article  from  the  pen  of 
Kr.  Shalvey,  on  **  Grand  Jury  Reporting," 
appeared  last  year  in  this  magazine.  Ste- 
nographer Frank  Keenan  was  appointed  by 
District  Attorney  Fellows  to  succeed  Mr. 
Sfaalvey  as  stenographer  to  the  grand  jury. 

Harry  S.  Loud,  of  Abington,  Mass.,  is 
stenographer  to  the  New  England  agent  of 
the  Savannah  and  Western  Railroad,  at  306 
Washington  Street,  Boston.  He  has  his 
eyes  turned  towards  the  court  reporter's 
dair.  I  recently  procured  for  him  a  copy 
of  the  last  edition  of  Practical  Court  Report- 

Miss  Mary  L.  Drake,  of  Lebanon,  War- 
ren county,  Ohio,  is  a  stenographer  for  the 
OQfDoty  judge  of  that  county.  She  also  se- 
cured through  me  a  copy  of  the  same  book. 

A  STENOGRAPHER  to  whom  I  had  given 
advice  respecting  the  proper  form  of  a  trans- 
cript, recently  wrote  as  follows:  '*!  take 
lias  opportunity  to  answer  your  very  ac- 
OMnmodating  letter  of  the  30th  ult  I  thank 
|oa  very  much  for  answering  my  questions 
snialtm,  as  it  cleared  many  points  for  me. 
Of  cou^e,  I  have  never  had  a  chance  to 
examine  anyone  else's  transcript,  and  in 
making  a  transcript  introducing  documen- 
tary evidence,  I  wanted  to  follow  the  rule 
as  nearly  as  possible.  By  following  your 
directions,  and  also  studying  ''Court  Re- 
porting*' pretty  thoroughly,  I  was  enabled 
to  make  what  was,  I  think,  quite  an  ac- 
ceptable transcript. ' ' 

Mv  allusion  last  month  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
L  B.  Young,  the  Canadian  court  stenogra- 
pher, has  brought  from  a  friend  who  knew 


Mr.  Young  in  his  student  days,  pleasing 
reminiscence.  He  writes:  *'It  was  with 
deep  regret  I  read  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Young.  The  mention  of 
the  poor  fellow's  name  brings  back  to  my 
mind  very  vividly  my  early  struggles  to 
to  master  shorthand.  I  took  up  the  study 
in  the  fall  of  1876,  not  for  the  purpose  or 
expectation  of  riiaking  money  out  of  it,  but 
simply  to  satisfy  a  longing  I  had  had  from 
early  boyhood  to  be  able  to  take  down  '  the 
thoughts  that  burn  '  from  a  speaker's  lips. 
I  had  not  been  studying  more  than  a  week 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Young. 
(He  had  been  given  my  name  and  requested 
to  write  me,  by  our  mutual  friend  E.)  As 
he  was  considerably  more  advanced  than  I, 
it  took  some  hard  work  to  make  it  out,  bu  t 
I  eventually  succeeded,  and  I  remember 
how,  in  answering,  I  looked  up  all  word- 
signs  I  could  possibly  use  in  Graham's 
Handbook  (which  was  the  system  we 
both  wrote  at  that  time).  Perhaps  you  re- 
member, he  was  in  an  insurance  office,  and 
how  very  neat  and  legibly  he  wrote.  I  also 
corr^ponded  with  Nelson  Butcher,  at  the 
time  of  which  you  write,  and  while  he  wrote 
a  condensed  Graham,  still  he  was  a  valuable 
correspondent.  I  never  niet  Mr.  Young,  but 
while  in  Toronto,  in  1883,  attending  the 
International  Shorthand  Writers'  Conven- 
tion, I  met  Mr.  B.,  than  whom  I  do  not 
know  of  a  more  agreeable  gentleman.  My 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Young  extended 
over  two  or  three  years.  I  have  a  photo- 
graph of  him  as  he  looked  at  that  time.  As 
I  look  back  to  those  early  years  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  phonography  they  seem  to 
be  the  pleasantest  of  my  life  ;  and  as  I  look 
at  the  old  text-books  and  magazines,  there 
comes  thronging  to  mind  the  names  of 
many  old  associates,  too  many,  alas  !  who 
are  gone  from  our  sight  here  forever.  You 
remember,  distinctly,  no  doubt,  when  we 
were  boys,  of  how  poor  E.,  yourself  and  I 
took  the  stage  to  help  along  the  good  cause 
of  temperance  reform  by  catching  the  utter- 
ances of  the  glib  Mr.  Frost.  And  that  new- 
fangled, complicated  fountain  pen  you  had 
at  that  time.  Have  you  it  in  a  glass  case  ? 
"  Most  of  the  phonographic  magazines 
have  a  fancy  cover  for  December,  which 
they  call  Christmas  number.  With  them  it 
is  all  on  the  cover.  The  Stenographer 
is  so  full  of  good  things,  I  call  it  a  Christmas 
number  in  very  truth." 
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Mr.  —  Epnbr,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
has  a  position  as  stenographer  for  the  New 
York  Central  freight  agent,  at  that  city.  I 
knew  Mr.  Efner's  father  well  during  his  life  as 
a  stenographer.  Reference  to  him  recalls  a 
joint  enterprise  in  which  we  figured  in  report- 
ing a  series  of  camp  meeting  sermons  among 
the  shouting  Methodists  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountains. 

I  CLIP  the  following,  respecting  two  gradu- 
ates of  Mr.  Patterson's  Gloversville  Business 
College  from  The  Johnstoivn  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Republican : 

**  Miss  Delia  Brimhall  has  been  duly  in- 
stalled as  typewriter  and  stenographer  in  the 
law  office  of  Harwood  Dudley. 

''The  board  of  sui>er visors  lately  in  ses- 
sion having  voted  favorably  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  appointing  a  stenographer  to  take 
testimony  given  before  the  several  grand 
juries  in  Fulton  county,  Judge  Keck,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  district  attorney,  has 
appomted  M.  Wade  Miller  as  such  stenogra- 
pher. This  is  an  appointment  well  merited 
and  meets  the  approval  of  the  people 
generally.*' 

Stenographers  are  not  anything  if  not 
original.  Here  is  one  unfortunate,  away 
out  in  Butte,  Mont,  by  name,  J.  C.  Ander- 
son, who,  on  taking  his  life  writes  that  his 
reason  for  suicide  would  never  be  known. 

Isaac  E.  Johnson,  of  Media,  Pa.,  who 
has  been  stenographer  for  about  a  year  in 
Judge  Clayton's  court,  will  now  be  shouting 
nepotism  because  that  judge  has  appointed 
his  son,  Samuel  L.,  in  place  of  Johnson. 

Through  defective  legislation,  Kansas 
City  and  Independence  (Mo.)  criminal 
court  are  minus  official  stenographers.  A 
recent  decision  in  an  action  brought  by 
)acob  B.  Young,  of  Kansas  City,  stenogra- 
pher, for  I70  fees  at  |io  per  diem,  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  statute  under 
which  Young  claimed,  conferred  no  power 
for  his  appointment  as  official  stenographer 
of  Jackson  county,  and  hence  he  cannot 
recover. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati 
**  Queen  City  Stenographers'  Club,"  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  newly  elected  president, 
David  A.  McCoy,  was  warmly  greeted,  and 
presented  by  the  members,  who  were  largely 
represented,  with  a  handsome  floral  tribute. 
Several  new  members  were  elected,  among 


them  Miss  A.  R.  Campbell,  Miss  Alice  E. 
Sand,  Mr.  C.  L.  Dowd  and  Miss  Lizzie 
King  were  appointed  an  auditing  committee. 
Miss  Hannah  Abel  reported  on  the  social 
and  financial  success  of  the  dance  given  on 
Thank^ving  night.  There  was  some  warm 
discussion  of  the  dancing  feature,  without 
any  serious  results. 

A  NEW  stenographers'  society  was  recently 
organized  in  Cincinnati  which  will  be  known 
as  "The  Cincinnati  Stenographic  Society." 
It  is  officered  as  follows  :  President,  Frank 
Cook  ;  first  vice-president,  George  E.  Mals- 
bary  ;  second  vice-president,  C.  H.  Reeves ; 
secretary,  Louis  Traub;  treasurer,  W.  L. 
Glass;  librarian,  Albert  Mueller.  Thb 
Stenographer  welcomes  the  new  organiza- 
tion and  wishes  it  success. 

The  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Shorthand  Club, 
although  nearly  three  years  old,  but  recently 
enjoyed  its  first  annual  banquet,  at  its  cozy 
club  room.    It  was  a  success,  a  large  attend- 
ance of  members  participating.    After  more 
than  an  hour  had  been  devoted  to  the  fnenu, 
a  feast  of  reason  and  fiow  of  wit  awaited  the 
gathering,  the  club's  president,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Smith,  presiding  over  ih^ past-prandial  exer- 
cises, which  he  introduced  by  timely  refer- 
ences to  the  object  of  stenographers'  clubs. 
Mr.  Allan  E.  Herrick  responded  to  **  Remi- 
niscences," and  pretty  thoroughly  discussed 
the  club's  history,  punctuating  it  with  humor- 
ous stories.    Miss  Jessie  M.  Palmer,  in  a 
particularly  lively  and  facetious  style,  pre- 
sented the ''Ubiquitous  Typewriter  Girl," 
in  all  her  varying  "moods    and  tenses." 
Miss  Grace  A.  Mitchell  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  upon  the  assemblage  the 
improvements  in  and  attractive  features  of 
"Our  New  Room."    Miss  H.  E.  Daniels 
exhibited  not  only  courage  in  essaying  such 
an  important  and  many  sided  subject   as 
"Shorthand,"    but   acquitted  herself  in   a 
manner  that  convinced  her  auditors  that  she 
understood  its  practical  character.     I  am 
glad  that  "Our  Honorary  Members  "  fell  in 
such  kindly  care  as  Miss  Alice  M.  Stuart 
exhibited.     The  little  woman  did  herself 
proud  and  brought  the  exercises  to  a  pleas- 
ant termination. 

The  National  Association  of  Women  Ste- 
nographers' of  which  Miss  Netta  McLaughlin, 
of  Chicago,  is  president,  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  World's  Fair,  having  come  into  exist- 
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ence  largely  through  the  discussion  by  Mrs. 
Potter  Palmer  and  prominent  women  ste- 
nographers of  the  subject  of  stenographic 
work  among  women.  Mrs.  S.  Louise  Pat- 
tesoD,  a  court  reporter,  of  Cleveland,  is  also 
closely  identified  with  this  new  Association, 
which  is  soon  to  be  incorporated.  As  its 
name  implies,  the  Association  is  national  in 
character,  the  intention  being  to  plant  branch 
societies  in  all  cities  and  large  towns. 
Among  the  worthy  features  is  the  payment 
of  sick  and  death  benefits  to  members  dur- 
ing sickness,  the  amount  paid  being  propor- 
tioned to  the  amount  of  monthly  dues  paid 
by  members.  The  principal  object  of  the 
Association  is  mutual  assistance  and  protec- 
tion in  securing  and  performing  work,  and 
for  the  moral,  social  and  general  benefit  of 
its  members.  The  Chicago  Association  will 
send  five  delegates  this  month  to  the  meet- 
ing in  Washington.  D.  C,  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women. 

Mr.  Charles  Thomas,  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Business  College 
has  become  stenographer  for  the  General 
Electric  Company  of  that  city. 

Robert  C.  Chapin,  having  been  chosen 
stenographer  of  the  Assembly,  the  lower 
house  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  State, 
bis  address  for  this  winter  will  be  Albany, 
New  York.  H.  W.  Thorne. 


Practice  For  Odd  Minutes. 

A  SUGGESTION  TO  TYPEWRITER  I«EARNBRS 
AND  OPERATORS. 

There  is  a  bit  of  practice — fancy  work, 
joa  might  call  it — which  will  lend  itself  to 
fntnre  use  if  yon  value  nicety  of  workman- 
ship. Take  a  fine  pen  and  see  how  close  an 
inutation  you  can  make  of  the  print  of  your 
machine.  Various  points  as  to  the  shape  of 
letters  will  thus  be  brought  to  your  notice. 
The  0  is  not  round  but  oblong  ;  the  loops  of 
the  by  dy  etc.,  are  not  exactly  half-circles, 
but  are  curved  back  toward  the  stem  of  tha 
letter ;  the  bar  of  the  /  is  set  high,  etc., 
etc ;  almost  every  letter  or  figure  has  some 
slight  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  sort. 

The  purpose  to  be  subserved  relates  to 
erasures.  It  is  often  better  to  insert  the  cor- 
rect character  by  pen  than  to  return  the 
^eet  to  the  machine  even  when  the  latter 
method  is  practicable.  Any  such  character 
that  has  a  legible  outline  will  pass  muster, 


no  doubt,  yet,  if  the  pen-work  corresponds 
elosely  with  the  typewriting,  the  appearance 
of  the  page  is  much  improved,  and  there  are 
some  documents  in  which  this  point  will  be 
regarded  as  of  considerable  consequence. 
Now,  you  will  have  no  time,  come  to  case 
in  hand,  to  study  and  compare  the  shapes  of 
letters,  but  the  details  of  outline  that  have 
been  already  familiarized  will  be  readily 
brought  to  mind  and  imitated. 

Also,  I  notice  that  you  ask,  in  the  Novem- 
ber number,  for  combination  signs  for  the 
pound  sterling.  Now,  I  worked  out  one 
8uch«  once  upon  a  time,  for  the  Smith  mach- 
ine, which  seemed  to  be  a  fair  imitation  and 
which  I  have  used  on  commercial  work  since. 
It  is  slow,  and,  as  it  depends  on  an  under- 
score set  high,  I  presume  it  is  not  applicable 
to  other  machines — certainly  not  to  the 
Remington. 

This  is  the  combination — four  characters : 

f  j    -    You  are  welcome  to  the  idea  if 

you  care  for  it.  E.  G.  Fowi*ER. 

We  earnestly  urge  every  one  to  read  Mr. 
Thome's  remarks  addressed  to  the  court  re- 
porters in  this  number  of  The  Steno- 
grapher.   They  are  very  pertinent. 

Stenographers  and  Typewriters  who 
Desire  Employment.— Send  a  two  cent 
stamp  to  The  Stenographer  for  full  in- 
formation of  the  plan  by  which  we  hope  to 
help  you,  at  no  cost  to  yourselves. 

The  Cleveland  Shorthand  College,  64  and 
66  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ranks 
as  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States.  Professor  Alfred  Day, 
the  well-known  author  of  Day's  Graham, 
has  been  secured  as  principal  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Martin  Fisher,  an  employee  of  the  Pos- 
tal Telegraph-Cable  Company,  in  Philadel- 
phia, is  a  remarkable  man.  The  Record y  of 
that  city, says,  that  while  he  lost  his  right  arm 
below  the  elbow,  and  has  but  the  thumb  and 
two  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  expert  telegraphers  and  typewriters  in 
the  employ  of  the  company.  He  is  about 
thirty-five  years  old  and  has  been  in  the 
telegraph  business  for  about  twenty  years. 
He  handles  newspaper  specials,  which  re- 
quire accuracy  and  speed,  and  the  letters  on 
many  of  the  keys  of  his  typewriter  have 
been  rubbed  off  by  the  rapid  manipulation 
of  his  thumb  and  two  fingers. 
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Shorthand  as  a  Stepping-stone  to 
Higher  Things. 

A  successful  man  whose  course  has  ever 
been  upwards,  is  Dana  A.  Rose,  of  New 
York  city.  Bora  in  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y., 
in  1845,  and  educated  in  Trumansbur^h  &nd 
Waverly,  in  1863,  he,  like  many  others  dur- 
ing; those  troublesome  times,  enlisted  in  the 
army,  serving  with  credit  until  the  close  of 
the  wai: 


phy  by  mail,  being  the  first  to  successfully 
exemplify  that  method. 

Later  on  Mr.  Rose  was  appointed  ste> 
nographer  to  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  and  to 
Mr.  I.  E.  Gates,  vice-president  Southern 
Padlic  Railroad,  and  in  1885  he  was  made 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Charles  Crocker, 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
ofCalifomia,  serving  in  that  capacity  unlit 
the  death  of  Mr.  Crocker,  ii     " 

He  is 
the  So  .      ,,      ._ 

looks  after  several  large  estates  in  the  si 


DANA    A.    ROSE. 


was  employed  by  the  Erie  Railroad,  as 
telegraph  operator  and  ticket  agent,  at 
Adison,  and  while  thus  engaged,  sowed  the 
seeds  which  brought  him  prosperity  and 
positionlaterinlife,  by  mastering  the  Graham 
system  of  phonography. 

Beginning  as  instructor  of  phonography 
and  telegraphy  at  the  Phonographic  Institute 
of  Wyckoff  &.  Rose,  Ithaca,  his  work  ad- 
vanced to  the  larger  cities  and  court  report- 
ing in  the  sixth  judicial  district.  In  1873  ^e 
completed  a  system  of  teaching  phonogra- 


capacity,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  earning' 
an  income  which  can  only  be  attained  by 
advancement  as  a  result  of  careful  work,  atL 
opportunity  for  which  is  presented  in  the 
very  best  form  by  stenography. 

During  these  years  of  toil,  Mr.  Rose  ha& 
found  time  to  take  an  active  part  in  Grand 
Army  matters,  and  his  interest  in  the  veter- 
ans has  been  in  a  measure  rewarded  by  his 
appointment  as  aid-de  camp  on  the  staff  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  He  is  a  member 
of  Lafayette  Post,  No.  140,  in  New  York  city. 
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Key  to  Notes  of  Dana  A.  Rose. 


GSNTLBMBN  OF  THE  JURY  : 

On  the  twenty-first  day  of  September, 
1894,  the  plaintiff  in  this  action  were  the 
owners  of  a  farm  situated  in  the  town  of 
Tully,  Onondaga  county,  in  this  State ;  and 
upon  which  there  was  a  dwelling  house,  a 
barn,  a  cheese  or  milk  house ;  and  upon 
that  day  the  defendant,  which  is  an  Insur- 
ance Company  organized  under  the  laws  of 
this  State,  and  doing  business  in  this  State, 
in  consideration  of  the  payment  to  it  of  a 
premium  of  $23.70  issued  to  these  plaintiff 
a  policy  of  insurance  against  loss  or  damage 
by  fire,  to  the  amount  of  $3,700. 

This  policy  was  divided  in  eight  (8)  differ- 
ent divisions,  there  being  |i,ooo  on  the 
dwelling  house ;  $100  on  the  household 
inmiture ;  $200  on  the  family  wearing  ap- 
parel and  provisions  therein ;  jioo  on  the 
milk  house ;  $800  on  the  bam,  and  |i,2oo  on 
the  produce  therein,  and  stacks  adjoining; 
|ioo  on  dairy  tools  and  dairy  products  in  the 
milk  house  ;  $100  on  the  farming  utensils, 
and  |ioo  on  the  mower  and  reaper. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  November,  1894, 
and  while  this  policy  was  alive  (it  having 
been  issued  for  a  period  of  three  years),  a 
fire  occurred  whereby  the  house,  bam, 
miik  house  and  the  contents,  along  with  the 
stadcs  and  grain  adjoining  the  bam,  were 
iDtaly  destroyed,  excepting  the  mowing 
machines,  three  feather  beds,  and  two 
wagons.  The  plaintiffs  testifies  that  the 
property  destroyed  consisted  not  only  of 
these  buildings,  but  of  all  their  contents, 
together  with  the  stacks  which  I  have  alluded 
to. 


Bkthany  College,  Twenty-second  and 
Bainbridge  Streets,  Philadelphia,  has  pro- 
vided for  instruction  in  stenography,  either 
in  the  Cross  Eclectic,  Wesley  A.  Looney, 
Qstmctor ;  or  to  Isaac  Pitman,  conducted 
by  Spencer  R.  Weston.  Tuition,  nominal ; 
one  dollar  for  three  months,  three  sessions 
of  two  hours  each,  per  week. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Aaron 
Gove,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  for  a  copy  of  the  twenti- 
eth Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, District  No.  i,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Isaac  Pitnpap  Department 

Edited  by  William  L.  Mason, 

Principal  of  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  9^  Fifth  Avenue,  Corner 
of  17th  St.,  New  Vork.     Instructor  in  Phonograph  v  at  the  General  Society  otMechanics  and 
Tradesmen.  New  York  City.     Also  Official  Instructor  in  Phonography  in  the 
Public  Day  Schools  of  New  York  City,  Nos.  20,  25,  44,  75  ana  79. 


Thb  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Business  College  has 
fallen  into  line  with  the  large  number  of 
reliable  schools  which  have  recently  intro- 
duced the  Isaac  Pitman  phonography  to 
their  pupils. 


•  *♦ 


Since  last  reported  the  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency for  teachers  of  Isaac  Pitman  phonog- 
raphy, in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  has 
been  awarded  to  the  following  successful 
candidate  :  Mr.  Watkin  Davies,  272  Market 
Street,  Stockton,  California. 


*  » 
Wb  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Brookl3m, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  is  organizing  day  classes  for 
instruction  in  phonography  under  the  effi- 
cient tutelage  of  Miss  M.  E.  Dunbar,  a  most 
excellent  teacher  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  pho- 
nography. Last  winter,  evening  classes 
only  were  conducted,  and  these  were  found 
so  successful  that  day  classes  have  just  been 

formed. 

« 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  free 
classes  in  phonography,  for  New  York  public 
school  teachers,  now  being  held  at  the  City 
College  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons,  that  firm  are  now  arranging 
similar  classes  for  the  teachers  in  the  Brook- 
Ion  public  schools.  The  same  will  be  held 
at  the  Burrill  Metropolitan  School  of  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand,  591  Lafayette  Avenue 
(near  Nostrand)  Brooklyn,  commencing 
Friday,  January  25th,  at  8  p.  m.  Teachers 
in  the  Brooklyn  schools,  wishing  to  take 
advantage  of  this  unusual  appointment, 
should  communicate  immediately,  personally 
or  by  letter,  with  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  33 
Union  Square,  New  York,  giving  the  name 
of  school  in  which  they  are  teaching.  The 
instruction  will  be  entirely  free. 


Key  to  Isaac  Pitman 
Phonography. 

*  BUSINESS    CORRESPONDBNCB. 

41. 

Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Clark, 

Quincy,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  received  the  case 
of  Men's  Calf  Goodyear  Welt  Congress  from 
you,  and  will  put  in  new  goring,  re-tree  the 
shoes,  pack  in  new  cartons,  and  return  to 
you  freight  paid.  With  regard  to  the  Men's 
French  Calf  Hand  Welt  Bals,  we  have  in- 
structed our  factory  to  rush  these  through, 
and  also  to  change  the  last  of  the  Women's 
Polish  from  Opera  to  Common  Sense.    We 


will  also  send  you  the  Kip  goods  packed 
"fiat,"  not  "standing,"  as  you  have  had 
them  before.        Trusting  that  you  will  have 
good  business  this  season,  we  are. 
Yours  respectfully. 

42. 

Messrs.  Ferris  &  Co., 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
Gentlemen  :  We  send  you  to-day,  per 
order  of  Mr.  H.  J.  R.,  one  pair  of  Women's 
Dongola  Patent  Tip  Cloth  Top  Button, 
returned  by  the  B.  H.  Chapman  Co.  They 
complain  about  the  button  flies,  that  the 
button  holes  open  out  and  the  cloth  gives 
way.  Please  examine  this  pair  carefully, 
report  on  it,  and  return  the  shoes  to  us  at 
the  store.         Yours  respectfully. 

43. 

Messrs.  P.  Hoare  &  Co., 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  Replving  to  your  favor  of 
the  i6th  inst.,  we  would  say  m  respect  to 
the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  that  compara- 
tively few  establishments  are  now  runnine 
full  time^  while  many  are  altogether  stopped. 
The  shipments  from  Boston  last  week, 
according  to  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter, 
were  only  53,253  cases,  against  83,772  for 
the  same  week  last  year,  a  decrease  of  36 
per  cent.  Since  the  end  of  June,  the  ship- 
ments have  been  516,100  cases,  against  656,- 
117  last  year,  a  decrease  of  21:3  per  cent. 
Occasional  orders  are  received,  but  it  is 
stated  that  countermands  fully  offset  them, 
and  collections  are  very  unsatisfactory. 
Yours  respectfully. 

44. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cobb, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir  :  Answering  your  favor  of  the 
5th  inst.,  with  reference  to  your  counter- 
manding the  twelve  pairs  Men's  Calf  Machine 
Sewed  Bals,  we  would  say  that  were  they 
regular  goods,  such  as  we  carry  in  stock,  we 
would  cheerfully  accept  your  countermand, 
but  as  this  is  a  case  of  special  sizes  that  you 
ordered  on  a  width  and  last  that  we  do  not 
carry  regularly  in  stock,  it  will  make  an  odVl 
lot  of  goods  on  our  hands.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  hope  you  will  not  insist 
on  our  accepting  the  countermand. 
Yours  respectfully. 

*Froni  *'  Business  Correspondence,  No.  2,"  contain- 
ine  actual  business  letters  with  shorthand  key.  Valn- 
abie  to  writers  of  any  system  ;  40  pages.  Price  30c. » 
postpaid.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  33  Union  Square. 
New  York. 
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Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 

(Specially  Engimved  for  Thr  STmMOG&APHBK.) 


16  Business  Correspondence. 


Boots  Snd  Shoes  Correspondence. 
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•%MessrB.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  33  Union  Square. 
Kew  York,  will  always  be  willinr  to  recommend 
competent  shorthand  teachers  ana  schools  to  those 
wishing  to  know  of  same.  Correspondence  solicited. 
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Hints  To  Shortl^and  Students. 

Conducted  by  Batbs  Tok&by, 
Author  of  Practical  Typewriting  and  Instruction  in  Practical  SAorih and. 


Alternatives  of  Shorthand 
Writing. 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  Pitmanlc  short- 
hand is  that  of  alternate  procedure.  This 
peculiarity  might  be  called  a  weakness  were 
we  expecting  perfection  of  theory,  but  under 
the  circumstances,  rather  than  regard  it  an 
evil,  it  is  perhaps  the  salvation  of  the  profes- 
sion ';  for  it  may  as  well  be  admitted  that  the 
great  genius  of  our  fraternity,  instead  of 
being  exerted  to  demonstrate  a  theory,  has, 
on  the  contraiy,  bent  all  its  energies  towards 
making  tolerable  practice  out  of  thattheorv ; 
though  in  so  doing  it  may  have  erected  a 
Chinese  wall  of  difficulty  as  a  barrier  against 
the  universal  acquirement  of  the  system. 
This  has  been  unwittingly  done,  being  more 
the  result  of  the  .  exigencies  of  business 
shorthand  than  of  a  prohibitive  intent. 

The  astonishing  frequency  of  Alternative 
Procedure  is  a  prolific  source  of  difficulty, 
and  I  call  the  attention  of  teacher  and  stu- 
dent to  some  I  have  classified  : 

Alternatives  of  Position,  as  in  the  words 
Absolute^  obsolete;  Theist,  atheist;  Promise ^ 
premise  ;  Oldest,  eldest ;  Till,  until;  Inflic- 
tion, inflection;  Auditor ^  debtor;  Adopt, 
adapt;  Greatly,  gradually ;  Dissolute,  deso- 
late,   (Plate  A). 

These  are  not  wholly  arbitrary,  but  many 
of  the  tenets  of  position  are,  and  we  think 
of  two  or  three  things  to  establish  one. 

Alternatives  of  distinguishable  outlines  as 
— Proceed,  pursued  ;  Fiscal,  physical ;  Pat- 
tern; patron;  Poor, pure;  Property, pro- 
priety;  Probation,  prohibition;  Prefer, 
proffer ;  Decease,  disease ;  Abundant,  aban- 
doned,   (Plate  B). 

Alternatives,  for  improved  Angular  Junc- 
tion— Deficit,  denial;  Continue,  Agent,  JHnk, 
Mink,  Melton,  Putnam,  Intimation,  Mantel, 
(Plate  C). 

Alternatives  of  Prefix  indication — Unsulli- 
ed, unsanitary  ;-  Forgive,  forewarn,  forego  ; 
Almost,  Always,  Unrelenting,  Unrepining, 
Unlatch,  Enliven,  Unlady-like,  l^ithheld, 
mthdraw.  Without,    (Plate  D). 

Alternatives  of  Affix  indication— /V«a^/-f, 
visible;  Recipient,  respondent;  Toughest, 
neatest,  interest ;  Inward,  outward ;  Native, 
creative ;  Require,  acquire,  inquire ;  And- 
of  hereof,  whereof,  thereof;  Darkness, 
kindness;  Endowment,  ornament;  Wherever, 
whichever;  Whereto,  thereto,  unto,  onto; 
Observance,  radiance;  Peeping,  seeing; 
Bountiful,  doubtful,  careful,    (Plate  E). 

Alternatives  of  Brevity  vs.  Syllabic  Con- 
sistency— Redeem,  Affidavit,  Retail,  Antici- 
pate, Predict,  Indicate,  Indent,  Indignity, 
Intent,    (Plate  F). 


A  doubtful  gain  in  speed  does  not  com- 
pensate for  an  involved  mental  operation, 

(I.  P.  S.    ta33) 

Then  there  are  Alternatives  caused  by 
sometimes  halving,  or  sometimes  not ;  some' 
times  the  Con-dot,  or  sometimes  not ;  some- 
times Lengthening,  or  sometimes  not ;  Pre- 
fixes sometimes  joined,  or  sometimes  not ; 
Affixes    ditto ;   Strokes     sometimes     em- 

?loyed,  or  sometimes  not ;  sometimes  the 
[-stroke,  sometimes  the  H-tick ;  some- 
times neither;  sometimes  the  hook  to 
denote  coalescence,  Sometimes  not,  etc. ,  etc. 

Enter,  entertain;  Selfish,  selfwill ;  Funda^ 
menial,regimental ',  Moulded,  needed;  Physi" 
ology,  phrenology  ;  Commiserate,  commerce; 
Term,  fyim;  Governorship,  courtship; 
Hark,  hist;  Wisp,  whisk;  Obstacle,  re/ac- 
tion,   (Plate  G). 

Thus  are  mentioned  and  illustrated  some  of 
the  Alternatives  of  shorthand  writing,  and  the 
subject  is  not  exhausted.  It  goes  without 
saymg  that  two  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing 
(even  for  a  reason)  occasion  some  hesitancy, 
and  that  is  the  difficulty  the  learner  sufiers. 

The  expert  on  the  other  hand,  figures  as 
such  because  he  has  by  a  varied  experience 
acquired  the  practical  way  to  form  outlines. 
He  is  an  expert  because  he  has  gotten 
beyond  reasoning  out  the  forms  when  writ- 
ing, but  djjj^ws  them  forth  from  an  established 
vocabula^. 

Why  is  shorthand  so  hard  to  acc^uire,  is 
the  common  question  ;  and  after  considering 
the  above,  will  anyone  hesitate  to  give  at 
least  a  partial  answer?  While  preparing 
this  exhibit  of  Alternatives  I  have  been 
reminded  of  the  trait  of  character  called  by 
the  phrenologists  **  Continuity, "  which  seems 
to  have  a  bearing  here.  "The  fimction  of 
Continuity  is  to  give  connectedness  to 
thought  and  feeling,  and  thoroughness  in  the 
elaboration  of  ideas  or  the  working  out  of 
the  details  of  any  plan.  It  enables  us  to 
keep  the  other  faculties  concentrated  upon 
a  smgle  object,  and  to  follow  a  train  ot 
thought  uninterruptedly  through  all  its 
phases  till  we  reach  the  legitimate  conclu- 
sion. It  gives  unity  and  completeness  to 
mental  operations. "  It  is  further  stated  that 
the  too  strong  development  of  Continuity 
leads  to  excessive  amplification  and  tedious 
prolixity. 

Too  many  lack  the  versatility  to  pass  easily 
from  one  thing  to  another,  and  while  the  lack 
of  Continuity  may  be  generally  considered  a 
defect  of  character,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  only  moderate  Continuity  is  of  advan- 
tage to  the  shorthand  writer.  TTiese  Alterna- 
tives of  procedure  would  prove  less  trouble- 
some to  such  a  temperament. 

Bates  Torrey. 
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The  Stenographer. 


Fveg  to  John  Watson's  Shorthand  |4otes 


By  John  Watson,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Repetition  and  plenty  of  it  is  the  great 
stand-by  of  most  teachers  of  shorthand.  It 
is  recommended  for  three  purposes — ^to  pro- 
mote speed  in  shorthand,  to  facilitate  read- 
ing, and  to  secure  clean  typewritten  tran- 
scripts. But  experience  has  shown  that  all 
of  these  objects  can  be  attained  just  as  well 
and  quite  as  quickly  without  repetition  as 
with  it.  This  I  have  proved  time  and  again, 
not  only  to  my  own  satisfaction,  but  to  that 
of  all  persons  interested  in  shorthand  with 
whom  I  have  come  in  contact. 

Indeed,  this  is  but  putting  it  mildly,  for 
the  pupil  who  is  relieved  from  repetitionary 
practice  is  thereby  given  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  the  largest  stock  of  word-outlines  in 
the  least  time,  which  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
shorthand  instruction.  Where,  then,  to  the 
learner,  are  the  supposed  advantages  of 
repetition?  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
unmistakably  mostly  in  favor  of  the  teacher, 
who,  by  ordering  repetition  whenever  he 
thinks  proper,  is  saved  much  extra  work ; 
and  is  also  enabled  to  instruct  a  given  num- 
ber of  pupils,  with  less  dispatch,  it  is  true, 
but  also  with  less  help  than  would  otherwise 
be  required. 

With  me  it  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
conscience  not  to  spare  myself  in  the  work 
of  teaching  ;  and  knowing  full  well  that  a 
resort  to  repetition  as  generally  conducted 
would  be  simply  saving  myself  at  the  pupiPs 
expense,  I  have  usually  gone  to  the  other 
extreme  and  shunned  it  altogether.  B  I 
confess  that  I  have  sometimes  envied  those 
teachers  who  can,  without  a  blush,  ask  their 
pupils  to  re-read,  re-write  and  re-transcribe 
their  notes  **many,  many  times,**  as  the 
phrase  goes,  and  begin  to  think  that  in  some 


ew  cases  repetition  may  be  justifiable,  as, 
for  instance,  where  the  pupil  is  a  very  slow 
penman  or  has  a  poor  memory.  But  I  can- 
not allow  myself  to  be  guilty  of  the  hy- 
pocrisy— for  such  it  would  be  in  my  case — of 
giving  learners  the  impression  that  repetition 
itself  is  a  good  thing,  expressly  designed  for 
their  own  benefit  It  would  be  simply  an 
exceptional  expedient,  temporarily  applied 
to  such  pupils  as  would,  from  their  natural 
slowness  of  motion,  require  a  disproportion- 
ate amount  of  the  time  of  the  dictator. 

But,  as  a  rule,  I  am  not  much  disturbed 
by  slow  writing  or  unclean  transcripts  ;  it  is 
enough  that  I  see  from  day  to  day  steady 
and  painstaking  improvement.  When  at 
length  a  pupil  has  made  a  good  record,  in 
all  the  essentials  of  stenography  and  type- 
writing, I  try  to  impress  upon  his  mind  a 
realizing  sense  of  what  he  has  escaped  by 
his  exemption  from  the  rigors  of  the  three 
**  Re*s.'*  This  I  can  readily  do  by  showing 
him  the  regular  routine  of  repetitionary- 
indined  teachers,  as  described  by  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Brown,  in  his  excellent  book  of  "  Busi- 
ness Correspondence,**  a  description  which 
I  use  as  an  "awful  example,**  and  for  that 
purpose  is  worth  to  me  the  price  of  the  book, 
for  it  never  fails  to  excite  astonishment  that 
such  unreasonable  things  should  be  required 
of  thinking  men.  Most  amazing  and  amus- 
ing is  the  direction  given  to  be  "particular'* 
(with  a  letter  that  is  to  be  written  fifty  to 
one  hundred  times) — itself  a  good  day's 
work,  one  would  suppose — "to  read  it  back 
from  the  notes  every  time,**  as  if  one  correct 
reading  was  not  as  good  and  sufficient  as  a 
thousand. 

I  pause  for  a  reply. 


B.  B.  Allrn,  a  stenographer,  who  boards 
at  553  Oak  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  was  recently 
attacked  by  highwaymen  and  barely  escaped 
with  his  life. 

Mr.  James  A.  McKibben,  stenographer  to 
the  late  mayor  of  Boston,  has  been  retained 
in  the  same  position  by  the  incoming  mayor, 
Edwin  U.  Curtis. 


The  Holiday  number  of  The  Southern  Ste- 
nographer is  a  very  interesting  one.  It  con- 
tains the  photographs,  with  sketches,  of 
Cornelius  Irvine  Walker,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Baker, 
Miss  Grace  £.  Towndrow,  Wm.  Duetharin 
and  Samuel  Clark  Dunham.  Mr.  Walker 
is  the  publisher  and  capable  Editor  of  The 
Southern  Stenographer. 
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The  Stenograph  Eh. 


^unson  Shortl^aipd  Department. 

D.  Fullmer,  Editor. 
Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago,  111. 


Dear  Sirs  :  We  wrote  you  some  time 
ago  regarding  a  lot  of  samples  shipped  to 
us  by  your  Mr.  Peters  from  Kansas  City. 
We  note  that  you  have  drawn  on  us  for  the 
amount  to-day,  and  we  have  allowed  draft 
to  go  back  as  we  are  not  in  receipt  of  your 
advice  as  to  what  to  do  with  the  samples. 

We  stated  to  Mr.  Peters  that  he  could  ship 
the  goods  to  us,  but  we  found  that  they 
would  be  an  entire  loss  to  us,  as  a  great 
many  of  the  goods  we  do  not  handle  and  they 
are  in  such  small  quantities  that  we  could 
not  realize  much  on  them.  We  prefer  to 
ship  them  to  you  and  handle  only  regular 
stocks  in  the  line.  We  inclose  invoice  and 
will  ask  you  to  credit  same  to  our  account. 

We  regret  that  you  have  had  no  one  in 
this  section  for  some  time  past  at  work 
among  the  retailers.  It  seems  necessary,  in 
the  line  of  business  in  which  you  are  engaged, 
that  active  work  among  the  retailers  should 
be  kept  up.  Other  dealers  are  doing  it  and 
with  fair  success.  We  hope  that  our  busi- 
ness with  you  this  fall  will  be  very  heavy,  to 
make  up  for  the  small  amount  of  business 
we  have  sent  this  spring. 

With  best  wishes  of  the  writer,  we  are, 
Very  truly  yours. 


Gentlbmen  :  We  are  in  receipt,  this 
morning,  of  the  silk  bandage  which  you 
have  returned  to  us.  You  are,  perhaps, 
aware  that  goods  of  this  kind  are  not  carried 
in  stock  by  wholesale  druggists.  This  par- 
ticular bandage  was  made  to  order  for  you, 
and,  of  course,  is  of  no  use  to  us,  and  the 
party  who  made  it  refuses  to  receive  it,  it 
being  of  no  use  to  him.  We  cannot  under- 
stand why  you  throw  it  back  on  our  hands, 
as  it  is  a  dead  loss  to  us.  Please  advise  us 
what  disposition  to  make  of  the  article. 

We  certainly  think  that  we  are  in  no  way 
to  blame  in  this  matter,  simply  following 
your  instructions  and  sending  you  the  article 
desired.  Where  wholesale  druggists  go  out 
of  their  way  to  purchase  from  outside  parties 
and  pay  for  an  article,  it  does  seem  to  us 
that  the  customer  should  recognize  our 
standing  in  the  matter  and  appreciate  our 
desire  to  serve  him. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

James  McIntosh. 
A.  M.  Fogg  &  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 


The  American  School  and  College  Jour- 
nalj  published  at  loo^  North  Fourth  Street, 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  is  most  beautifully  illustrated 
and  full  of  interesting  matter  for  readers  of 
all  classes,  especially  teachers  and  students. 
The  editor,  Mr.  H.  H.  Stendel,  appears  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  requirements  of 
his  position. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Smith,  of  the  Ferris  Industrial 
School,  says:  *'You  ask  if  I  can  suggest 
anything  that  will  be  of  service  to  me  in  my 
work.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  a 
department  in  The  Stenographer  for 
teachers — a  department  where  teachers 
might  exchange  views  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  presenting  work  to  students,  etc.  A 
department  that  would  be  open  to  teachers 
of  all  systems." 


Miss  Ettie  H.  Parmelbb,  of  Muscatine> 
Iowa,  takes  an  active  interest  in  The  Ste- 
nographer. We  are  under  obligations  to 
her  for  a  list  of  names  of  persons  who  are 
likely  to  become  subscribers. 

Barnes'  Shofihand  and  Typewriting 
Magazine,  for  December,  copies  our  **  Rates 
for  Hotel  Work,"  giving  due  credit  for  the 
same  ;  it  also  copies  "  Advice  to  Students," 
Mr.  Kendrick  C.  Hill's  recommendations 
to  beginners  in  regard  to  fingering  the  t3rpe- 
writer,  and  Miss  E.  G.  Fowler's  article  on 
**  How  Much?  How  Long?"  all  of  which 
are  properly  credited,  and  to  which  Brother 
Barnes  is  therefore  most  heartily  welcome. 
The  shorthand  notes  in  his  magazine  are 
beautifully  executed  and  about  as  legible  as 
shorthand  can  well  be  made. 
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Osgoodbg  Department 

W.  W.  OsGOODBY,  Editor. 


Changing    Systems. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  illustrations  of 
the  M-hook,  in  the  November  Stenogra- 
PHBR,  we  have  received  several  letters  of 
inquiry  from  stenographers,  with  respect  to 
the  best  manner  of  making  the  change  from 
one  system  to  another,  and  we  take  the 
opportunity  of  answering  them  in  this 
department,  as  the  subject  may  be  of 
interest  to  others  of  our  readers. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations, 
to  one  who  wishes  to  change  his  system  of 
writing,  is  whether  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
without  serious  loss  of  speed.  We  can 
answer,  without  qualification,  that  this  can 
be  done,  and  that  it  has  been  done  a  great 
many  times.  Mr.  Munson  has  said  that 
when  he  determined  to  change  from  the  old 
style  of  shorthand  to  his  present  style,  he 
made  all  the  most  important  changes  in  a 
single  day,  while  engaged  in  reporting  a 
case  in  court.  This  was  of  course  done  after 
he  had  careftiUy  studied  upon  and  become 
thoroughly  familiar,  theoretically,  with  the 
new  style.  Even  then,  he  says,  it  was  a 
trying  ordeal,  and  very  much  like  wearing  a 
vessd  about  in  a  high  wind ;  but  the  change 
was  successfully  made.  We  do  not  think 
the  attempt  to  make  the  entire  change  in  so 
brief  a  time  should  be  attempted  by  a  young 
stenographer  ;  but  we  do  think  that  the  only 
way  to  make  the  change  is  to  do  it  while 
engaged  in  actual  work.  The  better  way 
would  be,  to  change  but  one  or  two  princi- 
ples at  a  time,  and  to  make  no  further  change 
until  those  are  thoroughly  adopted  into  one's 
system  of  writing.  If  a  person  wishes  to 
adopt  the  M-hook  only,  as  one  of  our  cor- 
respondents wishes,he  must  of  course  change 
his  Tion-hook  in  order  to  leave  the  other 
hook  free  for  the  use  desired.  There  is  no 
serious  danger  of  conflict,  even  if  the  one 
hook  were  used  for  both,  but  there  is  some 
danger,  and  if  the  attempt  be  made  to  change 
both  hooks  at  once,  one  may  find  himself 
in  difficulty  if  suddenly  called  upon  to  read 
what  he  has  written.  If  the  Tion-hook  be 
^rst  adopted  there  can  be  no  such  difficulty, 
because,  in  the  cases  where  the  old  hook 
has  been  automatically  used  for  Tion,  it  will 
still  be  entirely  legible.    After  two  or  three 


.  days'  work  with  this  hook,  the  M-hook  may 
be  worked  in  without  trouble.  In  those  sys- 
tems in  which  the  Tion-hook  is  written  on 
either  side  of  a  straight  stem,  the  adoption 
of  these  two  hooks  will  leave  one  of  the  old 
hooks  without  employment,  and  it  may  be 
utilized  for  Ter,  Der,  or  Ther. 

If  the  writer  is  engaged  in  law  reporting, 
and  wishes  to  make  an  entire  change  of 
system,  the  first  and  most  important  change 
would  be  the  adoption  of  the  large  initial 
hooks  for  W  and  Y  on  all  straight  stems, 
and  the  adoption  of  full  length  word-signs. 
The  latter  change  would  not  involve  much 
trouble,  as  there  are  comparatively  few  to 
change.  These  changes  would  at  once  sive 
an  immense  power  of  phrasing  which ^  is 
wholly  wanting  in  those  systems  in  which 
these  hooks  are  not  used.  Then  would 
naturally  follow  the  adoption  of  the  large 
initial  hook  for  L,  on  curves,  the  R-hook 
being  written  small,  and  without  reversing 
the  stems  for  F«  V,  Th,  and  Dh,  and  the  old 
W-hook  abandoned.  This  change  ought  to 
be  made  in  a  single  day  of  reporting  work. 
The  adoption  of  the  lengthened  final  hook 
for  F  and  V,  on  curved  stems  should  follow, 
the  use  of  which  will  nearly  treble  the  value  of 
the  F-hook  as  used  in  other  systems.  After 
these  principal  changes  have  been  thor- 
oughly worked  into  one's  system,  the  work 
is  substantially  done.  The  Manual  may  then 
be  taken  up  seriatim^  and  each  of  the  minor 
variations  in  turn  adopted. 

As  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
a  change  of  system  as  is  here  outlined,  we 
prefer  to  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for 
themselves.  Those  who  carefully  study  our 
engraved  illustrations,  from  month  to  month, 
and  who  take  the  trouble  to  write  the  same 
matter  in  their  own  systems  and  compare 
with  respect  to  both  brevity  and  legibility, 
will  have  no  trouble  in  forming  a  correct 
judgment.  One  important  benefit  we  may 
mention — ^and  this  is  true,  whatever  system 
be  adopted.  The  attention  required  in 
changing  from  one  system  to  another,  is  sure 
to  result  in  a  more  legible  style  of  writing,  if 
the  writer  has  before  been  careless ;  and  if 
no  other  benefit  be  derived,  this  is  ample 
compensation  for  the  trouble  of  changing. 
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The  Tion-hook. 

We  give  a  coltiinn  of  illustrations  of  the  Tion-hook,  this  month,  in  sentences  taken 
from  the  Speed-book  (copyright,  1890).  They  illustrate  not  only  the  simple  termin- 
ation Tion,  but  the  same  syllable  when  preceded  by  the  sound  of  S  or  N,  or  when 
oocarring  between  other  S)rllables.  Among  the  illustrations  will  be  found  words  ending 
in  -/(^  preceded  by  Tion,  as  'mfashionedtPen- 
stoned.  Thb  use  of  the  Tion-hook  was 
critidzed  by  Mr.  Edmunds,  in  the  January 
Stenographbr,  and  it  is  curious  that  he 
dioold  have  happened  upon  the  only  excep- 
tion to  principle  to  be  found  in  the  system. 
We  do  not  dispute  the  justice  of  the  criticism, 
but  we  think  a  single  exception  may  be 
ezctised,  if  by  means  of  it  more  easily  writ- 
ten outlines  may  be  formed  for  these  import- 
ant classes  of  words,  especially  as  there  can 
be  no  possible  conflict  between  these  and 
other  outlines. 

The  key  to    the    illustrations    is    given 
below: 

Invention  is  the  magician  of  education  * 
fishion  is  the  science  of  imitation.  He  had 
the  option  to  observe  the  caution  given  )iim 
against  such  violations  of  duty,  or  to  resign 
the  functions  of  his  office.  After  a  bnef 
vacation,  the  sessions  of  the  convention  were 
continued,  and  upon  a  petition  of  many  who 
were  laboring  for  the  promotion  of  general 
education,  the  adoption  of  the  measure  was 
announced.  He  took  occasion,  at  the  auc- 
tion, to  purchase  fine  editions  of  the  best 
work  of  nction.  I  have  no  recollection  that 
a  resolution  was  passed  for  the  formation  of 
such  an  oi^anization,  or  that  there  was  any 
nomination  of  officers.  An  additional  ob- 
jection has  been  raised  to  the  erection  of 
the  church  upon  such  an  elevation,  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  conviction  of  most  of  the 
members  of  the  denomination  that  a  differ- 
ent location  should  be  chosen.  There  was 
considerable  opposition  to  his  occupation 
of  the  position,  and  some  objection  was 
nised  to  bis  further  connection  with  the 
association.  There  was  a  division  of  im- 
pression as  to  whether  there  had  been  a 
Mation  from  professional  duty  in  the  action 
viiicfa  he  took  upon  that  occasion.  The 
petitioner  seems  to  have  had  a  visionary 
idea  in  respect  to  educational  affairs  in  that 
Kction.  The  passionate  fellow  was  cau- 
tbned  that  the  opposition  would  insist  upon 
1  rescission  of  his  commission,  for  the  reason 
that  he  was  too  much  of  a  factionist  for  the 
position.  He  receives  a  pension,  though 
the  physicians  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
las  trouble  was  occasioned  by  a  mere  func- 
tional disturbance  of  the  stomach.  The 
precision  of  his  work,  occasioned  by  the 
necessity  for  such  a  condensation  of  the 
sabject,  was  worthy  of  greater  compensation. 
^Vben  the  procession  began  to  move,  it  was 
noticed  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  in 
notion  were  young  men,  and  the  precision 
of  their  evolutions  was    the    occasion    of 
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many  expressions  of  surprise  by  the  specta- 
tors.  This  communication  bnngs  the    in- 
formation that  afler  the  vacation,  the  Congressional  delegation  from  his  State  will  urge  his 
immediate  nomination  to  the  position  in  the  legation. 
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Reference  has  heretofore  been  made  to 
the  importance  of  selecting  those  forms  that 
are  most  easily  and  rapidly  written,  for  the 
representing  of  the  most  frequently  occurring 
sounds.  This,  as  a  principle,  should  not  be 
limited  in  application  to  alphabetic  or  elemen- 
tary sounds  merely ;  but  should  be  extended 
to  the  whole  category  of  stenographic  signs, 
whether  prefix,  affix,  or  any  other.  The 
principle  would  apply  to  detached  signs,  as 
well  as  to  those  that  are  connected  in  an 
unbroken  outline. 

The  syllables  or  particles  represented  by 
the  detached  signs  shown  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding number  occurred  often.  Had  not 
the  combinations  or  groups  of  sounds  repre- 
sented, occurred  often^  in  speech,  there 
would  have  been  no  justification  for  so  using 
material.  In  the  ordinary  phonography,  we 
continually  meet  the  injunction  to  learn  to 
avoid  the  use  of  vowel-signs.  Except  in  the 
rare  instances  in  the  old  phonography,  they 
remain  unused ;  are  mere  waste  material, 
although  there  are  numerous  combinations 
of  sounds,  frequently  occurring,  for  which 
they  might  be  employed  to  advantage,  es- 
pecially for  such  combinations  as  are  not 
easily  written  by  the  ordinary  signs,  or  are 
not  susceptible  of  being  so  written,  with  the 
needed  rapidity. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  greater  reason 
and  common  sense  in  securing,  by  a  detached 
sign,  representation  of  a  number  of  sounds. 
It  is  in  consonance  with  practical  ideas  to 
represent  the  simple  sounds  hy  connectibU 
signs  (inasmuch  as  extra  time  is  consumed 
in  wnting  detached  ones),  rather  than  by 
detached  ones  ;  reserving  the  latter,  which 
take  the  longer  in  the  writing,  for  a  larger 
representation — as  we  have  illustrated. 

This  was  the  idea  of  Towndrow,  whose 
vowels  were  also  connectible  strokes,  and 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  pioneer,  among 
phonographic  authors  writing  in  English,  in 
distinguishing  signs  for  vowels  (which,  of 
course,  were  not  distributed  and  applied  as 
were  those  in  Exact  Phonography)^  similar 
in  form  to  some  of  the  signs  for  consonants, 
from  those  used  for  consonants^  in  a  clear 
manner.  He  was,  in  a  strict  sense,  a  pho- 
nographer^  preceding  Mr.  Pitman  by  a  num- 
ber of  3^ears.  He  represented  the  vowel 
sounds^  in  place  of  the  vowels  themselves, 
and  in  the  /Nongraphic  Reporter  for  Oc- 


tober, 1855,  Mr.  Benn  Pitman  gives  this 
vowel  alphabet  of  Towndrow's,  as  of  the 
date  1831.  As  to  the  representing,  by  con- 
nectible strokes,  of  the  simple  vowel  and 
diphthongal  sounds,  he  was  thus  early  in 
the  field,  and  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
having  led  the  way  in  putting  into  practice 
what  is  becoming  a  leading  idea  in  short- 
h9nd,  in  different  civilized  countries.  His 
ordinanr  alphabetic  signs  were  constructed 
on  the  English  or  geometrical  model,  not  on 
the  script  or  German,  nor  on  the  French. 

The  importance  of  confining  the  construct- 
ing of  special  or  specially  abbreviated  forms 
to  combinations  that  occur  often,  was  rather 
humorously  illustrated  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Little, 
at  a  New  York  State  Stenographers'  Asso- 
ciation meeting  some  years  ago,  in  a  remark 
that  when  he  was  learning  shorthand,  he 
was  at  considerable  pains  to  memorize  a 
form  given  by  the  author  he  studied.  "  plen- 
met,**  iov  plenipotentiary  of  the  Almighty^ 
and  that  in  a  practice  of  twenty  years,  though 
he  had  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  use  this 
sign,  the  phrase  had  never  been  used  by  any 
speaker,  in  all  his  long  and  busy  practice ; 
and  this  he  evidently  regarded  as  a  suffici- 
ently severe  commentary  on  the  folly  of 
constructing  a  special  sign  for  such  an  in- 
frequent phrase.  No  doubt  the  consensus 
of  opinion  among  all  practical  shorthand 
writers  would  be  similar  to  this,  if  the  ques- 
tion could  be  presented  to  them  simply, 
unencumbered  by  any  reference  to  systems  ; 
and  it  is  merely  tnis  common  sense  view  that 
I  have  attempted  to  apply  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  vowel  forms  and  special  devices 
of  Exact  Phonography,  I  have  persist- 
ently argued  in  favor  of  combining,  with  use 
of,  in  the  main,  the  Pitman  consonant  sys- 
tem, a  vowel  system  wholly  different  from 
the  Pitman,  but  which  harmonized  with  the 
Pitman  consonant  treatment  and  could  be 
used  in  connection  with  thoseconsonants^and 
it  has  not  seemed  needful  to  continue  to  state 
that  my  consonants,mih  a  few  exceptions,  are 
like  the  Pitman,  or  to  repeat  that  that  part  of 
the  Pitman,  with  a  few  modifications,  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  best  consonant  system  yet 
devised:  though  its  zvn^W  system  is  so  differ- 
ent from  its  consonant,  that  the  two  might 
well  have  been  emanations  from  different 
planetary  systems.* 


For  ipeciwun  pages  and  circulart  eoniaining  opinions  of  well-known  expert  stenographers  concerning^ 
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Key. 

The  question  was,  what  was  the  con- 
strnction  to  be  placed  on  this  statute?  It 
contained  some  restrictive  clauses,  and  some 
which  seemed  very  general  and  liberal. 
There  is  considerable  difference  between 
the  interpretation  and  the  construction  of 
statutes,  documents  and  constitutional  chart- 
ers of  government  Interpretation  is  busy 
mainly  with  the  meaning  of  words  and  the 
significance  of  languaj^e  in  a  particular  con- 
nection ;  but  construction  is  a  term  of  broader 
significance  and  scope,  for  it  involves  criti- 
cism, often,  of  a  high  order  ;  knowledge  of 
principles  elaborated  by  men  who  have 
pondered  deeply  on  their  special  subjects ; 
canons  to  be  followed  in  getting  at  the  true 
significance  of  documents,  etc. 

The  authors  of  the  Federalist^  and  the 
{jreat  men  who  deliberated  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1787,  and  in  the  State  conventions  called  to 
ratify  the  Constitution,  held  in  1787,  *88  and 
'8^  recognized  that  whatever  precedents 
might  exist  in  English  law  still,  they  were 
required  to  go  to  a  considerable  extent,  out- 
side of  that,  and  appeal  to  general  principles. 

They  spoke  freely  of  the  divergencies 
which  would  be  found  between  our  constitu- 
tion and  the  constitution  of  England ; 
this  was  a  subject  of  frequent  reference, 
as  the  Elliot  Debates  will  show.  But  the 
work  of  the  Supreme  Court  jurists  was 
legally  constructive,  not  destructive;  they 
had  something  to  build,  on  the  foundation 
of  that  which  had  been  removed.  They  felt 
their  high  responsibility  as  the  makers,  to 
some  extent,  of  a  new  constitutional  law  for 
their  country.  They  followed  the  common 
lav  where  they  could  ;  they  departed  from 
it  where  it  was  necessary.  Thev  determined, 
as  the  result  of  construction  of^  the  constitu- 
tion, that  it  need  not  be  strictly  construed 
as  a  statute  must  be,  but  that  a  liberal  con- 
struction is  better.  They  did  not  dispute 
bat  that  a  statute  should  be  strictly  inter- 
preted, and  especially  if  it  conferred  rights, 
privileges  or  franchises  ;  but  in  the  charter  of 
a  government  they  felt  that  this  rule  would 
be  inapplicable. 

MRrshall  held,  in  McCuUoh  vs.  The  State 
of  Maryland^  that  the  legislative  power  was 
ample  to  employ  all  the  means  which  might 
seem  most  convenient  for .  the  carrying  into 
cflfect  the  execution  of  the  powers  specifically 
conferred  ;  that  in  the  words  Of  Hamilton, 
there  were  resulting  powers  which  were  not 
expressly  and  explicity  expressed.  To  be 
sm^c,  they  gave  no  unrestricted  interpreta- 
tion ;  they  bound  themselves  within  definite 
limits  ;  but  theirs  was  a  constructive  politi- 
cal philosophy,  and  they  -built  broadly  and 
generously.  So  their  constructions  have 
hcen  maintained  by  subsequent  courts  ;  and 
itis  to  be  expected  that  in  our  great  tribunals 
reason  will  still  prevail.  A  reversal  of  that 
safe  and  judicious  policy  would  be  unex- 
pected now,  and  it  would  be  a  catastrophe 


of  large  import  and  serious  effect.  We 
reverence  the  great  expounders  of  our  con- 
stitutional charters  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  government. 
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Buripz  Department. 

Eliza  B.  Burns,  Editor^  24  Clinton  Place,  New  York  City. 

In  the  shoitend  spellingB  recommended  by  the  Philological  Societies  of  England  and  America,  and  included 

in  the  Appendix  to  Century  Dictionary. 


Joint  Meeting  of  Lrearned 
Societies. 

On  December  27-29,  a  joint  meeting  was 
held  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, of  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
Philological  Association,  Modem  Language 
Association,  Dialect  Society,  Archeological 
Institute,  Spelling  Reform  Association  and 
other  lerned  organizations.  It  was  truly  a 
gathering  of  the  savans  who  guide,  in  a 
measure,  the  highest  literary  thought  of 
America. 

The  meeting  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th 
inst  Professor  Francis  A.  March,  its  presi- 
dent, made  the  opening  address,  giving  a 
summary  of  what  had  been  accomplisht  by 
the  efforts  made  for  improved  spelling  since 
the  formation  of  the  Association  in  1876. 
Filologists,  both  in  England  and  America, 
hav  studied  the  subject  closely  and  agree 
that  no  hindrance  to  filological  reserch  or  to 
etymology  wil  result  from  revised  orthografy. 
Teachers  and  the  public  hav  been  won  over 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  belief  in  the 
sacredness  and  immutability  of  the  present 
orthografy  has  been  shaken.  Moreover, 
fifteen  hundred  spellings  of  common  words, 
with  from  one  to  three  silent  letters  omitted 
under  definit  rules  hav  been  incorporated 
as  authorized  spellings  into  the  Century  and 
Standard  Dictionaries.  The  advance,  tho 
slow,  has  been  sure. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wayland  gave  as  reasons  why 
the  reform  progrest  so  slowly :  First,  Senti- 
ment. Peopl  ar  attacht  to  the  antiquated 
spelling  of  their  fathers.  Second,  Ignorance. 
Sum  who  profess  to  be  scolars  ar  stil  talk- 
ing about  the  argument  from  etymology,  tho 
this  argument  was  given  up  long  ago  by 
Max  Muller,  and  all  filologists  wurthy  of  the 
name.  Third,  Cowardice.  Only  a  few  brav 
souls  dare  to  spell  hav  and  tung.  News- 
papers fear  that  the  adoption  of  a  rational 
spelling  would  cost  them  a  hundred  sub- 
scribers. Fourth,  Selfishness.  The  father 
says,  "The  spelling  indeed  is  irrational,  but 
I  lemd  it  and  why  should  my  sun  hav  an 
easier  time  than  I  did?"     These  obsticls 


may  all  be  sumd  up  under  the  name  of  con 
servatism. 

Dr.  James  W.  Walk  urged  spelling  reform 
on  account  of  the  benefit  it  would  confer 
upon  the  poor.  He  said  truly,  that  a  very 
large  part  of  the  short  scool  life  of  poor 
children  is  taken  up  in  teaching  them  our 
illogical  and  unreasonabl  orthografy.  Coud 
we  nav  a  sensibl  spelling  all  this  time  would 
be  saved,  and  in  addition  the  child's  mind 
would  not  be  confused  by  a  method  which 
is  obnoxious  to  all  the  rules  of  logic  and 
common  sense. 

J.  H.  Allen  of  Massachusetts,  and  Eliza  B. 
Bums  of  New  York,  both  of  whom  wer 
among  the  founders  of  the  Association » 
made  addresses.  The  latter  askt,  "What 
shal  we  individually  do  to  further  the  re- 
form?'*  She  urged,  as  a  first  step,  that  all 
persons  who  favor  a  revision  of  orthografy, 
make  themselves  thuroly  acquainted  with 
the  fifteen  hundred  revised  spellings  found 
in  the  latest  dictionaries,  ana  use  more  or 
less  of  them  in  their  correspondence  and 
publications.  While  not  every  one  may 
possess  a  Century  or  Standard  diction- 
ary, each  can  send  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington  for  a  copy  of  the  pamflet 
entitled,  "Circular  of  Information,  No.  8, 
1893."  which  contains  a  list  of  the  shorter 
spellings,  and  is  sent  free  on  applicadon. 
This  list,  and  the  rules  which  govern  the 
new  spellings,  should  be  studied,  until  they 
can  be  freely  applied  when  writing. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  general  use  of 
revised  -  spelling,  Mrs.  Burnz  recommended 
that  spelling  reformers  should  in  their  re- 
spectiv  districts,  see  to  it  that  pure  fonics — 
that  is,  the  study  of  the  elements  of  English 
speech  apart  from  letters — is  thuroly  taught 
in  scools.  At  present  the  ignorance  of  ele- 
mentary sounds  is  so  dense  that  few  persons^ 
even  in  the  teacher's  profession,  can  unhesi- 
tatingly separate  words  into  their  vocal 
elements.  Yet  is  more  important  for  a 
child  to  speak  wel  than  to  spel  wel. 

Patterson  DuBois,  of  the  Sunday  Scoot 
Times^  made  an  emest  appeal  that  our  chil- 
dren's intellects  shal  not  be  longer  stultified 
by  a  barbarous  orthografy.  Teachers  should 
giv  as  a  reason  for  leming  the  present  spell- 
ing, not  that  it  is  rights  but  that  custom 
requires  it ;  and  offer  an  expectation  to  the 
child  that  sum  day  it  wil  be  made  more 
reflsonahl. 

Prof.  C.  P.  G.  Scott,  editor  of  Worcester's 
Dictionary,  closed  the  meeting  with  an 
address  in  which  he  said  :  "  All  the  con- 
siderations of  scolarship  and  reason  ar  in 
favor  of  the  reform." — Jv.  K  School  JoumaL 
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The  Stenographer. 


Gabelsberger  Department. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Tombo,  No.  a  Ridge  Place,  New  York. 
President  Gabelsberger  Shorthand  Society. 


Corresponding  Style. 

London,  Sept.  6th,  1887. 
Dear  Sir  :— 

I  believe  that  ever  since  you  first  knew 
me,  you  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge,  that 
no  person  was  ever  more  bashful  in  asking 
favors  than  myself.  Indeed,  I  have  always 
considered  it  as  more  pleasing  to  an  honest 
mind  to  confer  than  to  receive  a  favor ;  but 
an  unexpected  affliction  in  my  family,  obliges 
me  to  solicit  your  assistance  by  the  loan  of 
about  50  pounds  for  six  months ;  but  on  this 
condition,  that  you  can  spare  it  without  hurt- 
ing yourself;  for  I  would  by  no  means  choose 
that  my  friend  should  suffer  in  his  present 
circumstances  in  order  to  oblige  me.    • 

Indeed,  sir,  I  was  some  days  engaged 
amongst  my  acquaintances  to  raise  the 
money,  before  I  could  prevail  with  myself  to 
ask  it  from  you,  and  that  I  have  now  done  it, 
is  from  a  principle  far  more  noble  than  any 
lucrative  motive ;  nor  indeed  would  I  have 
asked  it  at  all,  were  I  not  morally  certain  of 
paying  it  at  the  time  promised.  I  hope  this 
will  not  give  any  offence,  and,  as  I  said 
before,  if  it  is  in  any  way  inconvenient,  let 
me  beg  that  you  will  refuse  it. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  with  the  greatest 
sincerity,  George  Notick. 


Reporting  Style. 

And  what  is  the  outcome  of  it  all  ?  To- 
morrow the  magic  city  of  wonders  will  dis- 
appear, and  the  domes  and  towers  and 
minarets  will  vanish  beneath  the  desecrating 
touch  of  the  Philistine.  The  visible  fabric  of 
the  world's  achievements  will  fill  a  Chicago 
I'unk-shop.  The  fruits  of  art,  and  science, 
and  invention  will  be  scattered  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  The  world  will  turn 
its  bewildered  gaze  toward  some  newer  won- 
der, and  the  belated  traveller  from  Mashono- 
land  standing  on  the  site  of  some  vanished 
palace  and  gazmg  on  some  fragment  of  a 
demolished  goddess,  may  well  exclaim  with 
Byron : 

"Gone,  glimmering  through  the  dream  of 
things  that  were.*' 

If  that  dazzling  spectacle  was  but  the 
apotheosis  of  material  wonders,  then  it  is 


indeed  gone  forever.  If  it  but  strengthened 
the  belief  in  the  power  of  iron  and  gold ;  if 
it  merely  meant  that  steam  engines  and  elec- 
tric dynamos  are  the  outcome  of  this  age-long 
progress,  and  that  commercialism  is  to  be 
the  gospel  of  the  future,  then  it  was  as  hol- 
low as  its  sham  art,  and  as  evanescent  as  its 
Aladdin  palaces. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  meant  a  deeper 
and  fuller  sense  of  the  realities  of  history ;  a 
clearer  view  of  the  onward  trend  of  thought ; 
a  keener  appreciation  of  the  triumphs  of 
man  over  the  natural  and  social  forces — then 
it  was  as  substantial  as  spirit  and  as  im- 
mortal as  truth.  Then  might  the  thought- 
ful observer,  standing  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
temporal  and  passing  show  of  things  ex- 
claim : 

"Thou,    truth,   shalt   flourish  with   immortal 
youth. 

Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 

The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds." 

For  truth  is  indeed  immortal;  and  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  which  is  the  out-reach  of 
human  endeavor  after  truth,  is  the  animating 
force  of  history.  The  downfall  of  all  tyranny, 
natural  or  social,  is  the  mission  of  revolu- 
tion and  evolution.  The  realization  of  a 
social  order  in  which  all  are  free  and  each 
is  free  is  the  golden  dream  of  futurity. 

In  a  word,  the  emancipation  of  man  is  the 
bright,  consummate  flower  of  all  human 
progress. 

When  modem  history  began  with  that 
brilliant  awakening,  which  we  call  "  Renais- 
sance," the  mind  and  the  body  of  the 
individual  were  dominated  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  unknown  forces  of  nature,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  arrogant  forces  of  the  social 
order.  A  passive  acquiescence  in  a  false 
cosmography  made  nature  a  fearful  tyrant 
to  the  mediaeval  imagination.  An  equally 
passive  acquiescence  in  a  false  sociology — 
political,  religious  and  economic— made  the 
prince,  the  priest  and  the  taskmaster  even 
more  terrible  tyrants  in  the  actual  relations 
of  daily  life. 

The  gains  of  four  centuries  are  measured 
by  the  emancipation  of  mankind  from  these 
subjugating  powers. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Gabelsberger  Shorthand. 
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Den^ent's  Pitnpanic  Department. 

Isaac  S.  Dbmxht. 

Author  of  Dbmbnt's  Pitmamic  Shomthand.    Director  of  Commerce  of 

Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  III. 


(Testimony.) 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Lamed : 

Q.  So  far  as  you  can  now  say,  are  you 
able  to  testify  that  you  identify  either  one 
of  those  four  ?  A.  I  can  say  this  much,  that 
I  am  pretty  sure  that  Preston  is  the  man 
that  was  standing  in  the  street.  There  was 
an  electric  light  standing  right  there,  and  he 
stood  with  his  face  to  me.  He  was  looking 
at  me  and  I  was  looking  at  him. 

Q.  This  was  about  what  time  in  the 
evening?  A.  I  should  say  it  was  quarter-past 
seven,  or  between  half-past '  seven  and  eight 
o'clock.    I  could  not  say  exactly. 

Q.  The  whole  thing  did  not  take  but  a 
few  moments,  did  it  ?  A.  It  seemed  to  me 
it  was  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  it  ?  A.  It 
was  rather  a  warm  evening-^not  cold.  I 
did  not  have  on  my  mitts. 

Q.  Stormy  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Snow  on  the  ground?  A.  Snow  on 
the  ground. 

Q.  When  the  two  came  behind  and  put 
their  arms  around  you,  where  were  you 
then? 


Demosthenes. 

and  meaning  of  what  he  spoke.  So  that  in 
the  end,  being  quite  disheartened,  be  for- 
sook the  assembly  ;  and  as  he  was  walking 
carelessly  and  sauntering  about  the  Piraeus 
Eunomus,  the  Thrasian,  then  a  very  old 
man,  seeing  him,  upbraided  him,  saying 
that  his  diction  was  very  much  like  that  of 
Pericles,  and  that  he  was  wanting  to  himself 
through  cowardice  and  meanness  of  spirit,, 
neither  bearing  up  with  courage  against 
popular  outcry,  nor  fitting  his  body  for  ac- 
tion, but  suffering  it  to  languish  through 
mere  sloth  and  negligence. 

Another  time,  when  the  assembly  had 
refused  to  hear  him,  and  he  was  going  home 
with  his  head  muffled  up,  taking  it  very 
heavily,  they  relate  that  Satyrus,  the  actor, 
followed  him,  and  being  his  familiar  acquaint- 
ance entered  into  conversation  with  him. 
To  whom,  when  Demosthenes  bemoaned 
himself,  that  having  been  the  most  Industrie 
ous  of  all  the  pleaders,  and  having  almost 
spent  the  whole  strength  and  vigor  of  his 
body  irf  that  employment,  he  could  not  yet 
find  any  acceptance  with  the  people ;  that 
drunken  sots,  mariners,  and  illiterate  fellows 
were  heard*  and  had  the  hustings  for  their 
own,  while  he  himself  was  despised,  *'  You 
are  true,  Demosthenes,'*  replied  Satyrus, 
"  but— 


Governor  Hastings  has  appointed  as 
private  stenographer,  Miss  Jennie  Fauble, 
from  his  own  home.  Bellefonte. 

Mr.  J.  Clifford  Kennedy,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Clarke  Busi- 
ness College  and  School  of  Shorthand,  in 
the  Betz  Building,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy is  one  of  Professor  Day's  pupils,  and 
we  wish  him  success  in  his  undertaking. 

H.  K.  Lemon,  the  appreciative  stenogra- 
pher in  Division  Superintendent  McLellan's 
office,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
says  he  cannot  get  along  without  The  Ste- 
nographer. 


Henry  H.  Alexander  has  been  ap- 
pointed warrant  and  bond  clerk,  in  the 
office  of  Mayor  Strong,  of  New  York  city,  at 
a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year.  Mr.  Alexander  is 
an  expert  stenographer. 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Pelton,  of  Monticello,  N. 
Y.,  in  subscribing  for  the  Stenographer,. 
says  :  *'  I  am  much  pleased  with  your  pub- 
lication. It  has  the  true  ring.  It  keeps  iD 
touch  with  every  detail  connected  with  the 
profession  and  that  is  what  we  want."  Mr. 
Pelton  is  an  expert  reporter,  and  should  be 
a  good  judge  of  a  good  magazine. 
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Grahanp   Department. 


Conducted  by  H.  L.  Andrews,  Pittsburgh,  PenDa. 

Publisher  of  "Andrew's  Graded  Sentence  Book  of  Standard  Phonography."     Official  Stenographer 
Allegheny  County  Medical  Society  and  Principal  of  Martin's  Shorthand  School. 


In  resuming  charge  of  the  Graham  depart- 
ment of  the  Stenographer  it  may  be  well 
for  me  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  kind 
of  Graham  which  I  write.  In  the  Phono- 
raphic  World  for  November,  Mr.  Edward 
F.  Underbill  states  that  the  stenographer 
never  lived  who  wrote  Graham's  shorthand 
according  to  his  Second  Reader,  who  was 
able  to  do  verbatim  work  and  read  his  notes. 
I  think  this  is  rather  an  extreme  view  of  the 
case.  In  the  StudenVs  Journal  for  Decem- 
ber, Mr.  William  D.  Bridge,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  makes  this  statement:  ''If  we  do 
not  at  all  time  write  in  the  briefest  forms 
given  in  the  Revised  Hand-book,  we  can 
certainly  employ  the  larger  portion  of  the 
brevity-providing  principles  of  that  marvel- 
ous book.**  I  think  this  is  the  proper  view 
to  take  of  the  Graham  system.  Kly  exposition 
of  the  Graham  System  is  not  by  any  manner 
of  means  the  exceedingly  brief  condensed 
form  exhibited  in  the  Second  Reader,  but  I 
do  use  reporting  word-siens  freely  and  many 
reporting  principles.  I  believe  I  write  very 
nearly  the  character  of  Graham  shorthand 
which  is  written  by  the  majority  of  Graham 
writers,  and  it  is  a  style  of  Graham  which  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
reporter.  It  is  brief  enough  for  a  high  rate 
of  speed  and  very  legible.  I  endeavor  to 
make  no  departures  from  Graham.  I  seek 
not  to  detract  one  iota  from  the  honor  due 
the  author  of  the  system  by  which  I  earn  my 
livelihood,  and  I  publish  no  text-book  or 
other  phonographic  material  which  is  de- 
signed to  interfere  in  any  way  with  either 
the  honor  or  the  emoluments  due  the  author 
or  publisher  of  the  Graham  Hand-book.  It 
is  true  I  publish  a  book  entitled  **  Andrews' 
Graded  Sentence  Book  of  Graham's  Stand- 
ard Phonography,"  but  this  book  consists 
merely  of  a  larger  number  of  sentences 
systematically  arranged  giving  application 
of  the  principles  of  Graham  shorthand  as 
they  are  enunciated  in  the  Hand-l>ook,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  large  list  of 
sentences  can  be  used  equally  well  with  the 
Revised  Hand-book. 


Key. 

letter  no.  29. 

Herbert  Conger,  Esq., 

Dixmont,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  2d  inst. 
was  duly  received.  I  have  no  specific  in 
formation  relative  to  the  stock  of  the  South- 
em  Electric  Co.  It  has**  fluctuated  greatly 
during  the  last  six  months,  and  there  has 


not  been  much  market  for  it.  I  have  known 
of  some  selhng  as  low  as"*'  thirty  cents  on  the 
dollar. '  Last  Monday  fifty  shares  were  sold 
at  sixty  cents.  I  am  unable  to  advise  you 
further  as  to  the  value  of  ^^  the  stock,  but  if 
you  are  willing  to  sell  at  about  sixty  cents  I 
think  I  can  find  a  purchaser.  The  Company 
has  not  paid'^  any  dividends  since  last  July, 
and  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  it  will  be 
able  to  pav  any  for  some  time  to  come. 
One  thing^*^  is  certain,  however,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  this  Company  owns  several 
very  valuable  franchises,  and  soon  as  times 
pick  up  a  little,  this*^  stock  is  bound 
to  advance,  and  if  you  can  manage  to  carry 
it,  I  believe  it  would  be  to  your  advantage 
to  do  so.        .  (174  words). 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

« 
«      « 

letter  no.  30. 

Charles  Leppsr,  Esq., 

City  Recorder,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir  :  Complying  with  Section 
Seven  of  an  ordinance,  entitled  **  An  Ordi- 
nance to  Amend  an  Ordinance  entitled  '  An 
Ordinance  Authorizing  the  Construction  and 
Maintenance  of  a  Street  Railway*  in  the  city 
of  Kansas  City,' "  passed  April  i,  1891,  by 
the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Kansas  City, 
and  approved^  April  10,  1891,  by  Hon. 
William  Goffe  Brown,  Mayor;  all  the  condi- 
tions and  provisos,  as  well  as  the  grant 
intended  to  be'^^  conferred,  is  hereby  accepted 
by  the  Kansas  City  Street  Railway  Co. 

(87  words). 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Kansas  City  Street  Railway  Co., 

Per  David  B.  Johns, 

Vice-President. 

«      « 

letter  no.  31. 

George  D.  Fox,  Esq., 

Morganza,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the 
3d  inst.,  I  will  say  that  we  have  not  yet 
made  the  transfer  from  horse-power  to  elec- 
tricity on  the  Morganza  Street  Railway. 
The  contracts  are  all  let  for  the*^  electrical 
equipment  of  the  road,  and  we  hope  to  have 
the  electric  cars  running^  this  summer.  At 
that  time,  if  you  wish  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment about  advertising  in  the  cars,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  take  the  matter^^  up  in  detail. 

Regretting  that  I  cannot  accede  to  your 
request  at  present,  I  remain,     (90  words). 

Very  respectfully  yours. 


9^ 


Graham  Shorthand. 
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Key  to  Cross'  Eclectic  Shorthand. 

Written  by  W.  B.  Wicks, 
No.  700  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


To  the  comparatively  few  writers  of  this 
system  in  the  East,  and  to  the  many  through- 
out the  West,  where  it  is  much  better  known, 
this  page  will  be  somewhat  of  a  surprise, 
but,  to  every  true  Eclectic,  it  will  be  an  ac- 
ceptable visitor,  if  for  no  other  reason,  be- 
cause we  desire  to  see  familiar  faces.  In 
comparison  with  other  systems  it  is  an'  in- 
fant, in  age,  and  has,  so  far,  not  been  taken 
up  by  any  business  school  in  this  section, 
but  has  been  taught  at  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  Association 
for  several  years,  with  marked  success,  as 
shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  (made  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Marcy, 
Chairman  of  Educational  Committee)  of  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  educational 
department,  pnnted  in  The  Penn,  R,  R, 
Men's  News.  **  While  the  other  classes  ac- 
complished as  much  as  time  of  patrons 
would  permit,  the  stenography  and  type- 
writing classes  did  so  well  as  to  deserve 
special  mention.  The  average  attendance 
was  fourteen  scholars  per  night,  and  the 
class  ended  the  session,  with  twenty-four 
participants  in  the  dictation  exercises,  before 
the  large  audience. 

"The  sight  was  certainly  gratifying  and 
could  not  fail  to  impress  all  present  with  the 
growing  importance  of  our  work,  and  the 
practical  results  accomplished,  seven  having 
written  up  to  the  standard  speed — 150  words 
per  minute.  We  congratulate  Mr.  N.  C. 
Davis,  the  efficient  instructor  of  this  class, 
for  the  excellent  results  obtained,  and  his 
system  of  stenography  known  as  the 
Cross  Eclectic."  Anyone  wishing  in- 
formation in  reference  to  this  system  I  will 
be  pleased  to  have  address  me.  No.  700  N. 
Broad  Street.  Philadelphia. 

We  claim  its  superiority  for  several  rea- 
sons, among  which  are :  Having  twenty-five 
separate  letters  in  its  alphabet;  has  no 
vertical  characters ;  writes  with  three  instead 
of  four  directions  ;  uses  connective  vowels 
similiar  in  form  to  the  consonants ;  with  a 
single  exception,  a  light  line  system,  and  in 
writing  every  word  the  pen  makes  the  first 
letter. 
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Longley's  Style  of  Pitman's  Phonography. 


Key. 

Richardson,  Wash.,  Oct.  i,  1894. 
Elias  Longley,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  expect  to  leave  for  Japan 
by  steamer  China,  sailing  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, November  6th.  On  my  return  to 
Japan  I  will  make  a  new  effort  to  introduce 
four  system  of  phonetics.  I  believe  the  time 
is  ripe  for  such  a  movement  in  Japan.  The 
present  cumbersome  method  of  expressing 
printed  and  written  thoughts  is  not  in  har- 
moay  with  the  progress  the  Japanese  are 
making  in  other  matters.  Besides,  by  the 
revision  of  the  treaties  with  foreign  countries, 
Japan  is  to  ,be  thrown  open  to  the  residence 
of  foreigners  ;  the  result  will  be  that  many 
more  Europeans  and  Americans  will  go 
there.  Foreigners  cannot  use  the  Japanese 
letters  without  years  of  study. 

To  Anglicize  the  Japanese  language  by 
using  the  present  imperfect  alphabet  would 
be  a  great  pity.  Whereas,  if  the  Japanese 
can  be  led  to  see  the  great  benefit  to  be 
gained  by  adopting  a  simple  and  philosophi- 
cal alphabet,  one  superior  to  any  in  use  by 
even  the  most  civilized  nations,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  they  will  readily  take  to  it 
Their  principle  in  adopting  Western  civilizal 
tion  is  to  choose  what  they  regard  the  best 
among  the  most  advanced  nations.  My 
plan  of  operation  will  be  to  get  a  few  of  the 
progressive  and  influential  literary  men 
interested  in  the  subject  of  transliteration  of 
Japanese  by  the  phonetic  letters.  The  Japa- 
nese readily  take  to  anything  clearly  good. 
They  are  not  so  much  tied  down  by  habit  as 
are  most  people. 

Whether  my  efforts  will  be  successful  or 
not  time  will  tell,  but  I  propose  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned.  Whatever  be  the  result,  I 
shall  not  fail  to  give  you  due  credit  for 
inventing:  the  system.  (Rather  amending 
and  promoting  the  system.— £.  L.)  I  wish 
to  act  under  your  advice,  and  if  you  see 
other  changes  that  should  be  made  in  your 
present  printed  and  written  letters,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  they  are.  To  be  practi- 
cal, the  letters  must  be  written  as  well  as 
printed.  If  you  will  kindly  send  me  any 
books,  etc.,  bearing  on  the  subject,  I  shall 
return  to  you  their  price.  I  wish  to  get  a 
list  of  the  modes  representing  the  forty- 
three  sounds  of  our  present  letters  and  their 
combinations ;  also,  any  other  aids  that  will 
be  needed  to  present  the  subject  to  the 
Japanese. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  Carrothers. 
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St^orthand  at    |4ome. 

By  the  Editor  of  Thb  Stbnographbr. 


My  Dear  Pupil:  I  will  imagine  that 
you  are  working  away  at  home,  faithfully, 
patiently,  perseveringly.  You  have  mastered 
the  names  of  the  consonants,  so  that  you 
can  repeat  them  rapidly  and  correctly  ;  you 
can  can  utter  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  and 
of  the  diphthongs  in  their  proper  order  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation.  You  can  write 
the  consonant  stems  quickly  and  accurately. 
You  can  place  the  vowel  sounds  before  and 
after  the  consonant  stems  with  certainty  and 
precision. 

You  are  now  ready  to  go  ahead.  If  you 
are  earnestly  interested  in  your  study,  you 
will  find  yourself  constantly  at  work,  when- 
ever you  have  leisure,  analyzing  words  into 
their  elementary  sounds  and  representing  to 
your  mind's  eye,  if  you  cannot  write  them 
down,  the  proper  shorthand  signs  for  these 
sounds.  You  will  find  yourself  doing  this  in 
odd  moments ;  when  you  ride  upon  the 
street  cars  you  will  involuntarily  find  your 
fingers  tracing  the  signs  upon  the  palm  of 
your  hand  or  upon  the  seat  by  your  side, 
and  people  who  do  not  know  you  will  look 
at  you  and  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with 
you,  and  those  who  do  know  you,  will 
possibly  think  you  are  going  out  of  your 
mind,  until  they  hear  that  you  are  learning 
shorthand,  and  then  the  whole  matter  will 
become  plain  to  them. 

If  you  do  not  have  this  kuid  of  enthusiasm 
which  knows  no  obstacles,  which  rides  over 
all  obstructions,  and  studies  and  works, 
waking  and  sleeping,  you  will  probably  not 
make  much  of  a  success. 

I  add  a  few  more  words  in  longhand  and 
in  shorthand.  Practice  upon  these  words. 
Translate  the  shorthand  into  longhand  and 


compare  with  the  longhand  key ;  write  from 
the  longhand  into  shorthand  and  correct  by 
the  shorthand  key.  Write  the  words  from 
dictation,  vocalizing  them  carefully. and  re- 
vising and  finding  out  why  you  have  made 
mistakes. 

Oath,  ice,  add,  oar,  oats,  adz,  ox,  imp,  itch, 
ate,  awed,  use,  ooze,  Owen,  thaw,  key, 
mice,  toe,  pie,  joy,  raw,  show,  boil,  tile, 
meek,  name,  James,  peck,  pump,  pack, 
pool,  fowl,  poem,  piety,  gaiety,  peon,  ideaL 
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Sit,  soak,  sad,  chess,  rose,  gaze,  soothe, 
voice,  seem,  nice,  loose,  news,  desk,  gossip, 
bask,  noisome,  massive,  music,  basis,  losses, 
noses,  accessory  exhaust,  stoop,  boast, 
ghost,  amazed,  style,  last,  jester,  boaster, 
vaster,  imposter,  shyster,  Hester,  Yule, 
yoke,  young,  wood,  wag,  witch. 
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Mr.  W.  G.  Chaffbe,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
who  is  one  of  the  oldest  teachers  of  short- 
hand and  also  one  of  the  most  successful 
which  the  country  has  produced,  has  made 
preparations  for  first-class  instructions  in 
Spanish,  so  that  shorthand  students  may  be 
able  to  fit  themselves  quickly  and  thoroughly 
to  fill  the  demand  which  is  now  growing  for 
English-Spanish  amanuenses. 


Mr.  Jambs  M.  Linglb  has  reassumed  per- 
sonal control  of  his  college  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  at  No.  1330  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Joseph  F.  Desmond,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  appointed  private  stenographer  to 
General  Frank  Reeder,  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth. 


The  Stenographer.  "i 

of  it  fair  and  simple,  U  is  found  in  practice  to 
be  an  impracticable  theory,  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  property  escapes  taxation,  and  that 
the  property  of  those  best  able  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  government,  namely,  the 
wealthy  residents  of  cities.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  impossible  to  find  this  property, 
and  to  force  men  to  make  returns  under 
oath,  results  invariably  in  perjury  and  de- 
moralization, without  discovery  of  property ; 
on  the  other  hand,  federal  laws  over  which 
our  States — (107  words.  Written  in  one 
minute,  from  dictation  of  new  matter). 

Mb.  James  G.  Pugh  entered  the  Watson  .^_  }  I       ^    i 

Scbool,  Baltimore,  September  4  1  test  made    ,.^. *->    ..,.C_.,.    U V^  ., 

Demnber  30.     Mr.  Pugh  b  a  model  pupil,        ••,         r  •  ^       ~~^ 

iod  has    attained  his  present    proRcieacy  V^  'VT'T'        ic 

"without  haste  ;  without  rest "  and  without  ^  N 

rrfittOion.    This  was  no  ordinary  test.    The         ■'V        J        '     c?  /  '-- 

pupa  vras  taken  completely  by  surprise,  as V 

uUie  [natter  to  be  dictated  (except  as  to  the  '     /     \  ^    'A  1  ^ 

jewral  subject),  and  was  only  allowed  one  -  (    .  ;    *\ \  . .  y^ 

chinceat  each  trial.     Mr.  Pugh  read  it  back      v(lrt         y     f  \^      \^       \ 

BslMtly ;   his  transcripts  are  uniformly  ex-  V  No  \    '  *--\ 

crileni.  \  ^ 

Tliesignificance  of  Mr.  Pugh's  notes  does  '        ^    '\    ""       _3      („---/^     „,.--€ 
mtlie  in  the  number  of  words  written,  for  ^ 

»ilb  pencil  and  room  to  write  he  can  do     ^_.,^        ''      L,         O  L     -■•■''^ 

nwcli  better ;    but  in  the  extensive  voeabu-       ■      ^    

ill?  he  has  acquired  in  the  time  named,        *^^       (        e\^         <        ( 

»liich  enables  him  to  stenograph  any  ordi- ^^  -  .    \ n.  ■-''^—f    \  .. 

■my  subject  with    ease    and    confidence.  ^  ^      ^.-o 

Wilhin  a  year  I  have  had  several  pupils  who     . . ^    — T-'"'^.  .   • '  .  .  V    -■■'^ . 

■ere  quite  a  match  for  Mr.  Pugh,  so  that 

some  litlle  credit  must  be  due  to  the  method       ^""C^-^'^       "^      "     ^  '\  ^^ 
of  leaching.     There  is  no  "speeding"  in-  ^^ 

bulged  in,  in  this  school.  L-— ?.    ^.J^  *1         \  _    ^-^ 

"'y-  ^  \   iL.   ^    r  <v  ^ 

Thereason  why  ourpresent systemoftax-    \"  -  ^^       ■  ^  ■       -  •         /..... 

siion  does  not  operate  satisfactorily  can  be 

suted  m  a  word ;  although  it  b  on  the  face    ■        ^    ■     .  .     
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Mr.  Howard  and  the  Missing 

Link. 

No.  5. 

The  editor  of  the  Phonographic  reaches, 
we  think,  a  perilous  and  giddy  altitude  of 
discriminative  reply  when  he  attempts,  in  the 
December  15,  1894,  issue  of  his  *'  Magazine/* 
to  trace  Mr.  Graham's  phrases  described 
n  our  No.  4,  which-were  and  such-were — 
"  were  '*  implied  by  writing  in  third  position 
— to  the  old,  well-known  phrase  as-ii-were. 

One  wonders  whether  he  accomplished 
this  remarkable  achievement  in  aeronautics 
**all  alone  by  himself,"  or  whether  it  re- 
quired the  joint  inflatory  effort  of  all  the 
intellectual  capital  of  the  Cincinnati  estab- 
lishment to  compass  this  flight  into  cloud- 
land.  It  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  most 
delicious  non  sequiturs  we  have  encountered 
for  many  a  day  ;  and  we  put  it  in  that  cate- 
gory partly  in  vindication  of  Mr.  Benn 
Pitman  himself.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
startling  example  of  the  "irony  of  fate,"  if 
that  gentleman  were  compelled  to  come  to 
us  for  the  vindication  of  his  intellectual 
soundness  and  perspicacity. 

The  coming  to  his  rescue  was  certainly 
not  one  of  the  things  we  had  in  contempla- 
tion, in  beginning  this  series  of  articles ; 
least  of  all  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to 
save  him  from  the  unavoidable  inferences 
raised  by  the  contentions  of  his  own  collabo- 
rator in  the  Phonographic  Institute.  But 
let  us  see  where  the  editor's  contention  does^ 
place  him  ;  and  in  doing  so,  let  us  a.ssume, 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  the  editor 
really  does  believe  that  the  phrases  we 
named  were  legitimately  derivable  from, 
and  inevitably  or  reasonably  suggested  by, 
this  old  phrase  as-it-were.  The  editor  says 
Mr.  Pitman  himself  published  this  old  phrase 
in  1853.  Lest  it  might  be  thence  inferred 
that  Mr.  Benn  Pitman  then  originated  it  or 
first  publicly  presented  it,  let  us  here  say 
that  the  editor  does  not  go  far  enough  back 
into  phonographic  history,  for  we  can  show 
him  the  same  phrase,  represented  by  the 
same  sign,  in  a  phonographic  text-book  of 
four  years  earlier  date — a  date  anterior  to 
that  at  which  Mr.  Benn  Pitman  published 
anything  whatever,  so  far  as  the  shorthand 
bibliographies  show  ;  so,  he  had  the  phrase 
to  work  on — had  it  to  extort  from  it  all  the 
lessons  and  forms  and  phrases  reasonably 


derivable  from  it,  for  years.  Plainly,  it  we 
concede  what  our  friend  is  claiming,  we  do 
it  at  the  expense  of  throwing  contumely  on 
Mr.  Benn  Pitman ;  for  if  the  phrases  we 
cited  as  examples  of  borrowing  from  Graham, 
were  so  necessarily  and  obviously  deducible 
from  the  old  1849  phrase,  then  the  phono- 
graphic author  who  did  not  see  this  was 
stupid.  So,  it  is  very  plain  what  sort  of  a 
category  the  editor  places  Mr.  Benn  Pitman 
in,  if  we  grant  the  tenability  of  his  claim. 

It  strikes  us  as  a  little  strange  that  our  friend 
should  persist  in  raising  a  Fool's  Moun- 
tain on  which  to  place  his  venerable  associ- 
ate ;  but  his  contention  is  clear,  and  the 
inference  from  it  inevitable.  His  position 
must  be  uncomfortable  ;  escaping  Scylla,  he 
encounters  and  becomes  a  victim  to  Chary- 
bdis.  When  he  confronts  the  question  ot 
determining  whether  he  will  thus  inferentially 
pillory  and  discredit  Mr.  Pitman,  or  will 
relinquish  the  contention  that  a^-iV-ze/^r^  illus- 
trates the  same  principle  that  the  phrases  we 
cited  involve,  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a 
dilemma  whose  horns  are  as  distinctly 
defined,  if  not  as  painful,  as  were  those 
in  the  comic  opera,  the  ** Pearl  of  Pekin," 
where  the  unfortunate  hero  of  the  piece  was 
told  that  he  could  be  beheaded  or  burned  ; 
he  could  have  his  choice — *'  chop,  or  roast !" 
How  much  more  to  his  credit  it  would  have 
been  had  he  manfully  admitted^  what  is  so 
clearly  obvious,  that  the  phrases  mentioned 
were  not  necessarily  derivable  from  as-it- 
were;  that  as-it-were  form  was.  probably 
thought  of  because  of  its  involved  oj,  the  sign 
for  which  was  a  circle  on  the  line,  requiring^ 
that  the  phrase  be  thrown  down  to  third  posi- 
tion !  And  in  order  that  he  may  do  something^ 
to  atone  for  his  inferential  imputations  on  Mr. 
Pitman's  ability  to  discover  an  analogy  or  to 
draw  an  inference,  and  also  that  he  may 
withdraw  from  his  untenable  position,  we 
suggest  to  him  that,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, the  lamp  still  *' holds  out  to  bum," 
for  those  who  duly  repent. 

In  order  that  we  may  render  him  all  the 
aid  possible,  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  may  as  well  make  a  clean  confession, 
we  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  the 
phrases  legitimately  derivable  from  as-it^ 
were^  if  any  were  derivable,  would  not  have 
been  such-are^  such-  werCy  two  of  those  cited 
by  us,  but  aswhich-are,  as- which-were. 
And  this  is,  perhaps,  as  suitable  a  place  as 
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any  at  which  to  remind  him  that  he  has 
wholly  failed,  thus  far,  to  notice  our  obser- 
vation as  to  ought  and  would  phrases,  that 
on  Mr.  Parkhurst's  own  suggestion,  and  his 
treatment  of  the  F-V-Hook,  half-lengthening 
the  attendant  strokes,  several  of  the  phrases 
ngenHaned  could  not  possibly  have  been  con- 
siwvcied ;  that  Mr.  Graham  Was  obliged  to 
disre^^rd,    repudiate,  go    counter  to,  that 
sagg^estion  and  that  treatment,  in  order  to 
construct  those  phrases.    And  it  may  be 
further  observed  that  he  would  have  been 
equally  obliged  to  go  counter  to  another 
sogigestion   as  to  ought,  considerably  ante- 
dating: Mr.  Parkhurst's  ;   that  it  would  have 
been   impossible  to  construct  some  of  the 
phrases   in   accordance  with  a  certain  pre- 
iriously  sug£^ested  phrase-form.    As  applica- 
ble to    the  examples   such-are ^  such-were, 
'a?hich~are,  whichwere,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  now^  note  whether  the  editor  will  repeat 
the  solemn  farce — which  might  possibly  pass 
muster   with  his  student  readers,  but  could 
not  deceive  experienced  experts— of  attribut- 
ing Mr.  Pitman's  non-use  of  these  phrases 
w^hich  he  claims   result  from  as-it-were,  to 
the  potent  and  all-controlling  influence  of 
that  astonishing    ''conservatism"   that,  in 
knagination,  the  editor  has  heretofore  en- 
dowed his  associate  with  !    In  the  present 
case  the  the  maintenance  of  that  "conserva- 
tism "  must  have  been  very  painful,  for  it 
was  persisted  in  for  a  dozen  long  years — 
:S49  to  1861  ! 

Our   friend  charges  us    with  having  re- 
threshed  some  old  straw,  in  our  December 
communication.    We  have  no  apology  to 
make.     We  have  no  doubt  any  recurrence 
to  any   topic  touched  upon,  where  he  has 
£uled  to  meet  the  issue,  will  strike  him  in 
this    unpleasant   way.    We    shall    not    be 
deterred   from   occasionally    adverting    to 
instances — not  necessarily  to  all  the  instan- 
ces— in   which  he  has  failed  to  meet  our 
chaig^e.     In  other  words,  we  shall  make  a 
reasonably  earnest  effort  to  "hold  him  up 
to  the  rack,"  however  strenuous  his  efforts, 
by  (^ari^ing;  repetitions  or  anything  else,  to 
dodge  the  points  he  cannot  meet. 

He  seems  to  have  some  doubt  as  to  what 
we  consider  a  principle  and  what  a  device^ 
a  distinction  not  needed  to  be  explained, 
hat  which  we  think  we  can  make  clear  to 
any  reader  of  fair  comprehension.  Perhaps 
a  concrete  illustration  will  best  suffice,  and 


we  recur  to  the  as-it-were  phrase,  as  it  was 
published  for  several  years  preceding  the 
date  the  editor  gives  for  Mr.  Pitman's 
presentation  of  it,  and  also  as  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Pitman  &  Prosser  *^  Manual 
and  Vocabulary, ^^  copyrighted  in  1853.  It 
appears  during  that  time,  and  for  some 
years  later,  as  a  sort  of  exceptional,  half-^ 
arbitrary  phrase ;  though  its  sign  involved 
two  well-known  grammalogue  forms — S- 
circle  for  ay,  and  T-stroke  for  it»  It  stood 
alone,  by  itself,  unrelated ;  it  was  not  dis* 
covered  that  it  involved  any  principle  that 
could  be  applied  generally, or  in  the  construc- 
tion of  forms  for  cognate  phrases.  It  was 
merely  a  useful  device  for  the  one  often  occurr- 
ing phrc^e,  which  probably  every  Pitman 
writer  has  used  many  times.  We  do  not  see 
how,  as  thus  used  in  this  special,  isolated,  un- 
related manner,  it  could  be  claimed  to  involve 
any  principle,  so  far  as  the  were  was  con- 
cerned. If  the  phrase  as-it-AKK  would  have 
made  sense,  probably  that  would  have  been 
the  phrase  for  which  the  form  would  have 
been  used.  As  it  is,  it  is  certainly  a  deznce, 
and  a  useful  one — for  a  frequently  occurring 
phrase  ;  and  the  sign  might  well  be  desig- 
nated merely  a  device  for  that  phrase.  The 
text-books  laid  down  no  principle  as  in- 
volved in  it,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  none  as 
to  were  is  involved  in  it.  Perhaps  the  which- 
are,  which-were,  such-are ^  such- were  signs 
might  be  said  to  involve  a  principle — that  ot 
distinguishing,  by  position,  between  are  and 
were,  uniformly  expressed ;  but,  of  course, 
there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  as  it  were ;  it 
is  not  distinguished  from  anything,  or  ex- 
hibited as  being  related  to  anything  else. 

We  think  a  principle — of  narrow  applica- 
tion, to  be  sure — is  involved  in  the  four 
phrases  we  have  cited  ;  though  this  is  im- 
material to  our  discussion,  for  the  question 
of  borrowing  would  not  be  affected  by  deny- 
ing that  there  was  .any  principle  involved 
and  claiming  they  were  merely  correlated 
devices;  for  our  change  applies  to  principles 
and  devices,  equally.  Evidently,  too,  all 
single  unrelated  word-signs  or  gramma- 
logues  may  be  classed  as  abbreviatory  de- 
vices ;  as  in  the  case  of  those,  a  considerable 
number  of  which  first  appeared  in  the  Hand- 
book,now  appearing  in  the  new  Companion 
and  in  our  friend's  Magazine,  from  month 
to  month.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  number 
of  word-signs  whose  key-words  are  printed 
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in  the  Companion^  in  full-faced  type,  that  are 
recognizable  as  having  been  first  shown  in 
the  Hand-book,abbreviatory  ^^z/iV«— result- 
ing generally  from  the  omitting  of  strokes 
that  had  previously  been  included. 

Some  rules  have  such  a  broad  application 
that  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  calling 
them  principles,  and  we  may  as  well  now 
illustrate  this  and  give  it  an  application  to 
the  present  discussion. 

We  know  that  early  in  the  history  of  pho- 
nography, though  not  so  much  then  as  later, 
it  was  not  uncommon,  in  the  use  of  abbrevi- 
ated forms,  to  let  one  sign  stand  for  different 
derivations  of  the  same  root  or  fundamental 
word ;  as  (to  take  examples  from  the  Pitman 
&  Prosser  work  before  mentioned),  for 
observe y  observed^  observation;  proficient^ 
proficiency ;  punish,  punishment;  temper, 
temperance,  temperate,  temperature.  So  far 
as  we  have  discovered,  this  applied  solely  to 
word-signs  or  grammalogues  ;  not  to  ordi- 
nary outlines  where  the  foundation  or  root 
word-form  contained  all  the  consonants.  Mr. 
Graham  introduced  a  principle  supplement- 
ing that  which  had  been  previously  applied 
to  a  small  number  of  grammalogues,  apply- 
ing to  verb  forms  generally  something  new 
in  phonography,  expressed  in  the  Hand- 
book in  a  passage  now  to  be  quoted.  It 
was  confined  to  expressing  past  tense  by 
present  tense  form  ;  did  not  include  adding 
other  modifications,  as  in  the  single  sign  for 
public,  publish,  published,  publication.  The' 
statement  is  as  follows  : 

*'  Past  Tense, — It  is  usually  allowable  and 
advantageous  for  the  reporter,  when  a  stroke 
or  more  can  be  saved  thereby,  to  represent 
the  past  tense  of  a  verb  by  the  form  of  the 
present  tense ;  writing,  for  instance,  Ses- 
Pend  instead  of  Ses-Pen-Ded,  iov  suspended  ; 
Stend,  instead  of  Sten-Ded,  for  extended ; 
and  depending  upon  the  context  for  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  tenses,  {b).  This 
principle  may  be  employed  in  very  many 
cases,  in  representing  the  past  tense  of  verbs 
not  belongmg  to  the  list  of  sign- words  ;  as 
in  writing  Net-*  Met,  for  intimated;  Ent-^End 
for  intended;  Ter-'M«nt,  for  tormented; 
Ray-'Grd,  for  regarded ;  Kay- 'Net,  for  ac- 
guainted  ;  Rays- Ret,  for  resorted. '  *  [ Hand- 
hook,  first  edition,  page  i68 ;  remark  8]. 

In  its  extension  to  verb  forms  generally — 
that  is,  as  not  confined  to  grammalogues,  it 
ivas  a  Graham  principle,  and  one  which  the 
new  Companion  abundantly  illustrates  the 
use  of;  as,  in  form  for  adopted  (page  54)  ; 
surrounded  (page  58);  illustrated  (page  58); 


questioned  (page  58) ;  neglected  (page  60) ; 
advanced  (page  64,  an  adjective,  written 
same  as  advance) ;  debated  (page  66) ;  at- 
tempted (page  66) ;  instigated  (page  68) ; 
permitted  (page  68) ;  provided  (page  70) ; 
established  (page  72,  form  for  establish)-— not 
to  pursue  the  reference  further.  And  this 
is  not  all ;  it  is-  only  the  beginning ;  for  the 
Phonographic  Magazine,  in  its  Exercises,  is 
continually  exhibiting  this  adoption  of  the 
principle,  as  to  signs  not  grammalogues. 

A  friend  (not  a  Graham  writer)  who  is 
keeping  track  of  this  discussion,  who  is  one 
of  the  best  known  and  admittedly  one  of  the 
most  expert  shorthand  writers  in  the  coun- 
try, who  thinks  our  friend's  citation  of  the 
as  it  were  phrase  a  "quibble,"  calls  our 
attention  to  the  use,  in  pages  373-4  of  the 
Magazine,  issue  of  December  15th,  extract 
from  Cleveland's  message,  of  present  tense 
forms  for  past  tense  verbs  as  follows  :  form 
for  operate^  to  represent  operated ;  resort, 
iox  resorted;  afford,  iox  afforded;  deplete, 
for  depleted;  provide,  iox  provided ;  augu- 
ment,  for  augmented;  designate,  for  desig- 
nated;  present,  iox  presented. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  we  are 
not  affected,  in  this  discussion,  by  the  ques- 
tion, arising  as  to  anything,  whether  certain 
forms  illustrate  the  application  of  a  principle, 
or  whether  they  are  mere  devices,  very 
limited  in  their  scope ;  because  our  allega- 
tion of  borrowing  from  Graham  referred  to 
both  principles  and  devices,  and  the  editor's 
challenge  also  referred  to  both  principles  and 
devices.  The  burthen  of  proof  is  on  him 
to  establish  that  anything  shown  to  have  been 
borrowed,  is  neither  a  device  nor  illustrative 
of  a  principle.  The  Hand-book  showed 
many  single  word-signs  considerably  more 
abbreviated  than  were  those  that  had  pre- 
viously appeared  for  the  same  words ;  they 
may  have  involved,  strictly  speaking,  mere 
devices,  by  the  omission  of  needless  strokes 
that  had  before  been  considered  needful  in 
the  writing  of  the  particular  words.  The 
abbreviatory  work,  in  order  to  be  safe  and 
useful,  would  consist  in  so  studying  words 
and  forms  as  to  reach  the  conclusion  that 
certain  strokes  or  attachments  could  safely 
be  omitted  ;  the  picking  out — a  most  import- 
ant and  worthy  work — of  certain  words  whose 
forms  were  safely  susceptible  of  such  abbre- 
viation. This  susceptibility  might  occur 
in  connection  with  the  omission,  o/if^r  certain 
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strokes  or  hooks,  of  other  attachments  that 
bad  previously  been  thought  necessary ;  and 
if  the  Omission  could  be  applied  to  several 
words  terminating  similarly — that  is,  if  a 
rule  of  otnission  could  be  constructed  as  to 
those,  or  could  be  illustrated  by  sufficiently 
numerous  examples  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  learner  that  after  certain  syllables 
certain  following  syllables  could  be  safely 
left  unrepresented,  and  to  be  inferred — so 
much  the  better. 

This,  Mr.  Graham  did,  with  reference  to  a 
number  of  words  in  which  shn  and  CY  fol- 
lowed N-sound ;  the  device  of  omission  of 
the  SHN  or  cv  being  particularly  conducive 
to  facility  where  the  easiest  way  of  writing 
the  immediately  preceding  syllables  was  by 
use  of  an  N-hook,  as  in  the  forms,  here 
taken  from  the  new  Companion  at  the  pages 
shown  in  parenthesis : — suspension  (pages 
75»  S5),  consistency  (page  98),  constancy  (page 
97 )y  circumstantial  (page  98,  letting  tial  be 
similarly  inferred),  constituency  (page  99). 
We  find,  at  page  30,  of  the  Companion^  this 
in  part  expressed  in  paragraph  v:  **  -tial-ly, 
tiate,  tiation  (omitted  after  »-hook)/'  illus- 
trative words  following ;  but  without  the 
statement  of  any  rule,  a  learner  of  ordinary 
apprebension  would,  from  the  examples 
dted,  construct  his  own  rules  applicable  to 
similar  cases;  and  would  be  quite  sure  to 
write  apprehensioHy  comprehension,  exten- 
sion, as  Graham  does,  with  the  last  syllable 
in  each  case  left  unwritten,  and  to  be  inferred 
or  nnderstood.  We  do  not  know  of  even 
axy  isolated  csis^  in  which  the  shn  was  im- 
plied after  ff-hook  in  this  way,  before  the 
Hand-book  appeared  ;  but  if  there  were  a 
single  one  found,  it  would  not  deprive  Mr. 
Graham  of  the  credit  of  having,  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  idea  and  the  number  of  his 
examples,  first  shown  by  himself,  established 
the  principle  or  rule  now  so  generally  fol- 
lowed by  writers  who  have  kept  up  with 
phonographic  improvements.  Probably  the 
editor  will  himself  admit  that  these  forms  as 
now  shown  in  the  Companion ^  were  first 
shown  in  the  Hand-book.  We  find  not  one 
of  them  in  the  Pitman  &  Prossor  ^^  Manual 
amd  Vocabulary,**  dated  1855,  three  years 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  Hand-book. 

The  above  shows  a  device  or  rule  for  the 
omission  of  actual,  representation,  by  signs, 
of  final  syllables.  We  propose  to  next  illus- 
trate a  still  more  important  saving  as  appli- 


cable to  initial  syllables  where  the  Com- 
panion has  very  freely  adopted  forms  first 
shown  in  the  Hand-book.  There  is  a  single 
isolated  phrase-sign  to  be  found  in  a  publi- 
cation of  several  years  before  Mr.  Benn 
Pitman  appeared  on  the  stage  as  an  author, 
which  the  editor  may  claim  must  inevitably 
have  suggested  this  principle  next  to  be  de- 
scribed, which  Mr.  Graham  has  extensively 
applied,  and  which  the  new  Companion  to  a 
considerable  extent  copies ;  but  it  had  appar- 
ently qo  suggestiveness  to  the  Pitmans. 
Having  reached  our  limit  of  space,  we 
reserve  this  and  other  matters  to  be  shown 

in  the  March  number. 

Gborge  R.  Bishop. 


Swelled  Head. 

There  is  no  kind  of  disease  so  prevalent 
on  the  American  continent  as  that  of  swelled 
head.  In  certain  sections,  as  in  certain 
occupations,  it  is  epidemic  ;  and  the  laws  of 
common  sense  and  good  breeding  seem 
powerless  to  quarantine  the  evil.  I  am  sorry 
to  observe  some  indications  that  the  malady 
is  beginning  to  gain  a  foothold  even  in  the 
shorthand  profession.  The  usual  symptoms 
of  the  distemper  are  bad  enough,  in  all  con- 
science, but  when  they  have  become  compli- 
cated, in  grown  persons,  with  a  virulent  type 
of  that  form  of  patriotic  hysteria  known  as 
Anglophobia,  the  case  is  well  nigh  hopeless. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  our  short- 
hand publications,  under  the  heading  of 
**  Bogus  Speed  Tests,**  has  been  seeking  to 
justify  its  right  to  exist,  of  late,  by  boasting 
of  the  incomparable  skill  of  American  re- 
porters— by  issuing  windy  challenges,  after 
the  manner  of  the  patrons  of  the  prize  ring, 
by  abusing  English  reporters  and  refusing 
to  admit  their  skill — and  by  shaking  imagin- 
ary greenbacks  under  the  noses  of  our  for- 
eign friends.  And  then,  having  worked  him- 
self into  a  fury  over  his  fight  with  this  rag 
baby  of  his  own  begetting,  the  editor  exult- 
ingly  declares  that  he  does  not  believe 
"Johnny  Bull  will  consent  to  lock  horns 
with  Uncle  Sam,  on  this  issue.** 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  kind  of 
thing,  even  in  this  age  of  exceeding  cheap- 
ness, and  in  so  cheap  a  periodical  as  that  to 
which  I  allude,  is  very  cheap  talk  indeed. 
I  have  known  people  who  talk  in  this  way  to 
exhibit  marvellous  powers  of  self-restraint 
in  the  presence  of  the  foe. 
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There  is  a  curious  propensity  on  the  part 
of  some  otherwise  quite  sane  people  *  to 
regard  other  nations  than  their  own  as 
though  they  were  distinct  persons  or  indi- 
viduals. John  Bull,  for  instance,  is  spoken 
of  by  them  as  a  veritable,  and  very  odious 
personality,  who  must  needs  be  chastised 
for  whatsoever  deeds  have  been  done  by 
him  in  the  flesh,  no  matter  how  long  ago. 
He  is  a  monster  of  iniquity  and  guile,  who 
should  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  never  seems  to  strike  these  patriotic 
critics  that,  afler  all,  the  English  nation  is 
but  an  aggregation  of  human  atoms,  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  virtues  and  vices  as  the 
rest  of  mankind — composed  of  flesh  and 
blood  like  ourselves — and  who  laugh  and 
weep,  and  feel  and  think,  and  toil  and 
suffer  just  as  we  do  in  the  great  struggle  for 
existence.  Had  it  been  the  will  of  an  All- 
wise  Providence  that  our  sanguinary  editor 
should  be  born  in  smoky  London  town,  he 
would  doubtless  have  grown  up  to  be  a 
*'  bloody  "  Englishman  of  the  deepest  dye, 
and,  worse  than  all,  have  actually  been 
unable  to  see  a  reason  why  he  should  be 
ashamed  of  it. 

Why  should  it  be  assumed  that  the  old 
mother-land,  which  has  given  birth  to  some 
of  the  grandest  ideas  and  grandest  men  that 
ever  figured  on  the  page  of  history — yea, 
verily,  which  even  gave  birth  to  our  immacu- 
late Uncle  Sam  himself-— should  be  deemed 
incapable  of  bringing  forth  a  first-class  ste- 
nographer ?  Is  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  defici- 
ent in  nerve  and  brain  and  pluck  to  do  what 
any  other  race  has  ever  done?  Are  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  English 
origin  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  class  ? 

Permit  me  to  express  the  humble  opinion 
that  our  good  friend  the  editor  aforesaid 
(whom  I  greatly  respect  for  his  ability  and 
his  efforts  in  the  past  to  uplift  and  dignify 
Che  shorthand  profession),  has  no  sufficient 
grounds  on  which  to  base  his  claim  as  to  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  American  speed 
champions.  T^here  is  no  more  reason  for 
discrediting  the  record  made  by  Mr.  Bun- 
bury  (even  though  it  be  superior  to  any 
record  yet  made  on  this  side  of  the  water), 
than  that  of  Mr.  Dement.  What  does  this 
muscular  shorthand  amount  to  anyway? 
Are  we  not,  most  of  us,  a  little  sick  of  all 
this  twaddle  about  record-breaking  ?  Don't 
we  know  that  the  best  shorthand  work  in 


this  country,  or  any  other,  is  not  done  by 
record-breakers,  and  that  it  needs  some- 
thing more  than  the  ability  to  spill  a  quart 
of  ink  over  a  ten-acre  lot,  in  sixty  seconds, 
to  make  a  really  first-class  stenographer  ? 

Then  again,  why  should  Mr.  Bunbury  be 
threatened  with  sudden  death  unless  he 
packs  his  grip  and  comes  over  to  America 
to  meet  our  flyers  here  ?  Why  should  not 
Mr.  Dement  be  denounced  because  he  does 
not  take  a  reef  in  the  **  sail  of  his  Anti- 
Christ,"  and  at  once  set  out  for  England? 
There  is  no  recognized  champion  of  the 
world  who  has  the  right  to  dictate  terms  to 
all-comers — in  fact,  there  is  no  recognized 
champion  of  America  that  I  have  ever  heard 
of.  Nf r.  Dement  has  only  met  in  public 
competition,  and  in  five-minute  spins,  three 
or  four  of  the  vast  army  of  stenographers  in 
the  United  States.  He  has  proved  his  ca- 
pacity to  write  very  fast  for  a  limited  space 
of  time  upon  court  testimony,  and  to  read 
Chinese  notes,  which  nobody  else  on  earth 
can  read;  but  who  knows  whether  he  can 
stand  the  pressure  of  a  more  extended  test  ? 
I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Dement  has  the  cheek 
(though  he  has  more  cheek  than  the  average 
man)  to  claim  that  he  can  write  250  words  a 
minute  for  ten  minutes,  from  any  kind  ol 
original  matter. 

In  all  the  good  words  our  editor  has  said 
of  Mr.  Irland,  of  the  Congressional  staf)',  I 
fully  concur — especially  when  they  are  true. 
I  feel  it  an  honor  to  be  entitled  to  call  him 
my  personal  friend.  In  my  judgment  he 
has  no  superior  in  this  country,  as  a  rapid 
and  finished  reporter.  I  know  he  showed 
himself  very  "rapid**  indeed  in  a  speed 
contest  with  a  bull  moose,  down  here  last 
fall ;  though  the  moose  was  very  much  more 
**  finished  **  than  Freddy  was.  I  know  also 
that  Mr.  Irland  claims  no  such  speed  for 
"continuous  work,**  as  250  words  a  minute  ; 
that  he  has  long  since  abandoned  the  juvenile 
pastime  of  twisting  the  lion's  tail ;  that  he 
has  a  very  high  respect,  indeed,  for  some  ot 
the  English  shorthand  men,  and  f^ls  that 
the  issue  of  a  contest  with  them  would  be 
extremely  dubious,  from  the  American  point 
of  view. 

I  would  like  very  much,  myself,  to  witness 
this  battle  of  the  knights  of  Faber,  just  as  I 
would  to  see  a  good,  honest  dog-fight,  but  I 
do  not  think  abuse  or  boasting  are  factors 
that  are  likely  to  bring  about  this  result. 
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Let  us  permit  our  English  friends  to  have, 
like  the  goat  that  tackled  the  grindstone, 
the  courage  of  their  convictions.  Let  us 
cease  to  wave  our  moss-covered  greenbacks 
in  the  breeze.  Let  us  remember  that  kind- 
ness and  courtesy,  even  if  they  suffice  not 
for  Heaven,  make  a  man  fit  to  live  on  earth. 
Let  OS  eschew  the  pride  that  goeth  before  a 
&1L  Let  us  try  to  treat  the  bumptious 
Briton  as  a  man  and  a  brother.  Let  us  take 
heed  lest  m  scooping  him  we  should  be 
scooped.  .Let  us  seek  to  do  him  up,  as  we 
would  wish  to  be  done  up  ourselves.  Thus 
may  we  escape,  perhaps,  the  full  measure  of 
the  woe  that  will  otherwise  be  ours,  when 
we  are  forced  to  read  this  epitaph  : 

"He  buried  our  Isaac  way  out  in  the  woods, 

In  a  beautiful  hole  in  the  ground. 
Where  the  bumble-bees  buzz  and  the  wood- 
peckers sine, 

And  the  straddle-bugs  tumble  around." 

Frank  H.  Risteen. 
Fredericton,  N.  B.,  January  15. 


Typewriters  for  the  Blind. 

Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

105  S.  Ninth  St.,  Continental  Hotel. 

Philadelphia,  January  2,  1895. 

Francis  H.  Hbmperley,  Esq., 

603  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hempbrlby:  On  page 
28  of  the  January  issue  of  The  Stenogra- 
pher, there  is  a  communication,  in  Mr. 
Torrey's  department,  from  Alexander  & 
Brother,  San  Francisco,  agents  of  the  Smith 
Premier,  relative  to  a  machine  which  they 
have  constructed  for  the  blind.  We  know 
how  difficult  it  is  for  you  to  keep  posted  in 
advance  on  all  subjects  regarding  type- 
writers, and  we  write  this  letter  merely  to 
post  you  regarding  that  feature  of  the  busi- 
ness, as  the  account  of  Alexander  Brothers* 
efiR>rts  in  this  direction  is  exceedingly  slow 
reading  to  those  familiar  with  the  typewriter 
business. 

The  raised  letters  for  the  Remington  ma- 
chine were  originated  some  years  ago,  and 
after  considerable  experience  the  blind  pre- 
ferred the  ordinary  keyboard.  The  theory 
about  raised  letters  is  that  operators  can 
pick  out  the  keys  easier,  but  the  facts  are 
that  they  only  want  this  guidance  during  the 
time  of  learning,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  that  It  is  an  advantage  to  a  beginner, 
but  it  is  quite  a  nuisance  after  a  blind  person 


has  become  familiar  with  the  keyboard. 
The  blind  soon  and  easily  learn  to  operate 
the  machine  so  fast  that  the  fingers  will  not 
rest  upon  the  keys  long  enough  to  enable 
them  to  distinguish  the  letters,  and  raised 
letters  make  a  very  ugly  surface  for  the  fin- 
gers to  strike. 

We  had  the  other  day,  and  may  perhaps 
reproduce  for  advertising  purposes,  a  letter 
from  a  blind  man  which  was  almost  perfectly 
written.  It  was  a  letter  written  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  upon  an  ordi- 
nary machine,  and  no  one  could  have 
told  from  an  inspection  of  it  that  it  was 
not  written  by  some  one  possessed  with 
full  sight. 

With  kindest  regards  and  very  best  wishes 
for  a  Happy  New  Year,  we  are, 
Yours  very  truly, 
WvcKOFF  Seamans  &  Benedict. 

SOBY. 


A   Manual  of   Educational    and 
Business  Typewriting. 

By  D.  Kimball,  Publisher,  113  Adams  Street, 

Chicago,  Ills. 

This  book  of  224  pages,  provides  instruc- 
tion and  practice  drill  in  spelling,  syllabica- 
tion, and  accent  upon  over  20,000  of  the 
commonest  words,  including  names  of  per- 
sons and  places,  and  over  1,600  frequently 
occurring  business  frases  and  expressions, 
with  exercises  in  many  kinds  of  composition 
showing  forms  and  arrangments  of  simple, 
technical  and  difficult  matter  pertaining  to 
the  various  occupations  and  departments  of 
business,  arranged  in  over  160  progressively 
graded  lessons.  The  words  in  the  vocabu- 
lary are  so  arranged  that  the  student  can,  if 
desired,  write  in  beside  them  the  shorthand 
form  used,  and  so  make  it  his  shorthand 
dictionary. 

It  also  gives  detailed  and  illustrated  direc- 
tions for  the  care  and  operation  of  several 
kinds  of  typewriters,  with  special  lessons 
arranged  for  the  key-boards  of  the  principal 
machines.  Designed  for  use  in  public  and 
private  schools,  and  for  home  study,  as  well 
as  a  helpful  hand-book  for  reference  and  use 
by  all  students,  teachers  and  writers.  Full 
of  useful  things.  No  brief  description  can 
do  it  justice ;  it  must  be  seen  and  used  to 
be  appreciated. 

Sample  pages  sent  on  request  to  Mr.  Kim- 
ball, as  above. 
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Chicago,  January  15th,  1895. 

Editor  Stenographer  : 

The  January  number  of  The  Stenogra- 
pher is  at  hand,  and  it  is  chuck  full  of  good 
things  for  stenographers.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  your  article  on  the  requirements 
of  the  amanuensis ;  you've  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  Mr.  Smith's  article  on  *'  Read  Your 
Notes,  * '  was  also  good.  I  think  the  tendency 
among  shorthand  teachers  is  to  put  too  much 
stress  on  writing,  and  not  enough  on  reading. 
For  my  part,  I  would  rather  have  a  stenogra- 
pher who  could  write  one  hundred  words 
per  minute,  and  read  his  notes  rapidly,  thus 
enabling  him  to  transcribe  them  without 
hesitation,  than  one  who  could  write  one 
hundred  and  thirty  words  per  minute  and 
would  waste  two  thirds  of  his  time  in  trying 
to  decipher  his  outlines  while  at  the  machine. 

Wishing  The  Stenographer  continued 
success,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Vern  G.  Stover. 

(In  charge  of  advanced  shorthand  work  in  Byrant's 
Business  College.) 


Among  the  prominent  applicants  for  favor 
is  the  fountain  pen  made  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Selling  Co.  They  guarantee  that  it 
will  not  leak.    See  advertisement  elsewhere. 

The  Hammond  Typewriter  Co.  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  furnishing  the 
Quartermaster's  Depot  at  New  York  with 
25  typewriters  at  |6o  each,  and  I18.07  for 
reconstructing.  The  bids  were  received  in 
response  to  circular  letter,  and  this  firm  was 
the  lowest  bidder. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  C.  E. 
Hutchings  for  a  marked  copy  of  the  Phono- 
graphic Worlds  containing  his  excellent 
paper  on  ''Dangerous  Expedients."  Mr. 
Hutchings  very  wisely  discourages  the  ad- 
visability of  omitting  the  ing  dot  or  stroke, 
or  the  com  dot,  which  is  recommended  by 
many  of  the  Benn  Pitman  teachers.  We 
remember  being  much  interested  in  a  ques- 
tion by  Thomas  Allen  Reed,  some  years 
ago,  in  reference  to  the  dangerous  habit 
of  omitting  the  con  dot  and  the  ing  dot  from 
words,  when  he  asked  an  exponent  how  he 
would  write  conveying  as,  after  he  omitted 
the  con  dot  and  the  ing  dot  as  well  as  the 
vowel,  there  would  be  nothing  left  but  a  let- 
ter V  to  indicate  his  three-syllable  word. 


Welcum.  bruther  Tom  bo,  to  the  ranks  ol 
practical  orthograde  reformers.  Such  you 
show  yourself  to  be  by  having  the  key  to 
your  Gabelsberger  notes,  on  page  48  of  The 
Stenographer  for  January,  printed  with 
the  shorter  spellings  of  the  Century  Diction- 
ary. Prbbably  most  members  of  the  steno- 
grafic  profession  favor,  tbcofetically,  a  re- 
vision of  our  illogical  and  unreasonabl 
orthografy,  but  from  one  or  other  of  the 
causes  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wayland,  they 
l^iv  no  practical  help.  Who  next  will  assist 
m  educating  the  compositors  in  printing 
offices  to  an  understanding  of  the  shorter 
spellings?  Messrs.  Pitman,  Longley,  Torrey, 
Hemperley,  Bishop,  Watson,  eL  al,,  fall 
into  line ;  show  vour  faith  by  your  wurks, 
or  tel  us  plainly  the  reason  why. 

Eliza  B.  Burnz. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

Terms  op  Subscription.  To  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  one  copy, 
one  year,  postpaid,  in  advance,  |i.oo. 

To  Foreign  Countries  belonging^  to  the 
Postal  Union,pne  copy,oneyear,postpaid,in  ad- 
vance, f  1.25  =  ss,  =•  6.25  francs  =  7.25  lire  =  3 
florins  =  2.08  yens  «=  5  marks  «=  7.60  pesetas. 

Subscriptions  will  commence  with  the  cur- 
rent issue. 

Renew  as  early  possible  in  order  to  avoid  a 
break  in  the  receipt  of  the  numbers. 


Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
will  please  give  us  tfie  name  of  the  old  post  of- 
fice as  well  as  the  new  one,  and  notice  should 
be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  change  is  desired. 

Advertisements  will  be  accepted  only  from 
such  parties  as  we  believe  to  be  truly  reliable. 
Copy  for  advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by 
the  15th  of  the  month  prior  to  publication.  Va- 
cant positions  and  rates  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation. 

The  Stenographer  can  be  obtained  from 
newsdealers  in  any  part  of  the  world.  - 

We  can  supply  any  book  published  and  will 
promptly  fill  orders  upon  receipt  of  price. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  copies  of  The 
Stenographer,  volumes  i  and  2  to  sell,  or  ex- 
change, we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
them. 


1895  Outlook. 

Straws  shows  which  way  the  wind  blows, 
and  the  number  of  large  orders  already 
placed  for  supplies  indicate  that  the  produc- 
tion of  typewriters  next  season  will  be  fully 
as  large  as  anticipated  by  the  most  sanguine. 
Cushman  &  Denison,  who  make  oilers  for 
the  leading  manufacturers  and  jobbers,  are 
very  much  rushed  on  '95  orders  and  will 
carry  a  larger  stock  than  ever  before. 

They  will  make  the  "Perfect"  Pocket 
Oiler  even  better  than  at  present.  In  spite 
of  the  tendency  to  use  cheaper  material  the 
*'  Perfect  "  Oiler  will  be  used  with  almost  all 
the  really  high  grade  typewriters.  This  firm 
also  make  large  quantities  of  excellent 
medium  grade  oilers. 
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Acquirements  of  Amanuenses. 


By  Kbndrick  C.  Hill, 
117  Duane  Street,  New  York. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SUCCESS. 

Didst  tkOM  never  hear 

That  things  ill  got  have  bad  success  f 

— Sbakspeare. 

HE  difference  between  the  ele- 
ments comprising  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  success  is  as  wide 
and  marked  as  that  between  light 
and  darkness.  Over  the  one 
hovers  the  Star  of  Peace^  while  the  other  is 
enveloped  by  the  perils  of  "danger's  troubled 
ni^t."  It  is  weU  to  keep  in  mind  this  differ- 
ence, that  we  may  not  be  deceived  by  the 
dis^ise  worn  by  illegitimate  success,  which 
so  often  beguiles  mortals  into  false  and  flimsy 
paths,  causing  them  to  unwittingly  lament 
their  own  seeming  lack  of  luck,  as  they 
erroneously  and  enviously  view  the  fine 
plumage  with  which  these  shallow-pated  pre- 
tenders of  success  bedeck  themselves,  fail- 
ing to  observe  the  utter  worthlessness  and 
vanity  of  such  ill-gotten  dross,  and  the 
eventual  vexation  of  spirit  which  is  the  un- 
happy, but  not  unrequited,  lot  of  the  foolbh 
followers  of  non-substantial  and  illegitimate 
success.  The  ocean  of  life  lying  between 
this  visible  and  the  invisible  world,  is  as 
tempest-tossed  and  treacherous  as  the  sea 
that  separates  the  Old  World  from  the  New. 
My  dear  amanuensis  friend,  the  harbor  of 
youth  is  the  last  haven  of  security  where 
jou  will  touch  before  you  embark  upon  the 
long  and  perilous  voyage.  Look  well  to  the 
seaworthiness  of  thelife-crafl  of  your  choos- 
ing, lest  later  on,  when  in  life's  mid-ocean, 
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The  night  is  dark,  and  you  are  far  from 
home," 

you  bitterly  bemoan  having  shipped  in  the 
wrong  boat,  and,  tossed  in  tiie  world's 
thick  weather  and  the  sins  of  its  sea,  no 
opportunity  availeth  to  change,  and  there  is 
no  "  kindly  light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 
to  lead  you  on." 

«        *        » 

*'  It  is  success  that  colors  all  in  life  ; 

Success  makes  fools  admired,  makes  villains 
honest. 

All  the  proud  virtue  of  this  vaunting  world 

Fawns   on  success  and  power,  howe'er  ac- 
quired." 

This  is  the  scow  of  illegitimate  success — 
gorgeous  without  and  giddy  within — and 
will  never  reach  that  serene  and  shining 
shore  where  all  tears  shall  be  forever  wiped 
from  the  eyes.  Such  success  is  as  fleeting 
as  the  flowers,  as  fickle  as  fashion,  as  false 
as  the  forger.  How  manifold  the  tempta- 
tions to  youth  to  step  aboard  this  boat. 

Don't!    Do^H!    DON'T! 


"  With  consciences  satisfied  with  the  discharge  of 
duty^  no  consequences  can  harm  you.  There  is  no 
evil  that  we  cannot  either  face  orflyfrom^  but  thecon^ 
sciousness  of  duty  disregarded.  A  sense  of  duty  pur- 
sues us  ever.  It  is  omnipresent,  like  the  Deity.  If  we 
take  to  ourselves  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  duty  performed,  or 
duty  violated,  is  still  with  us,  for  our  happiness  or  our 
misery.  If  we  say  the  darkness  shall  cover  us,  in  the 
darkness  as  in  the  light,  our  obligations  are  yet  with 
us.  IVe  cannot  escape  their  power  nor  fly  from  their 
presence.  They  are  with  us  in  this  life,  will  be  with 
us  at  its  close  ;  and  in  that  scene  of  inconceivable  sol- 
emnity,  which  lies  yet  farther  onward,  we  shall  still 
find  ourselves  surrounded  by  the  consciousness  of  duty 
to  pain  us  wherever  it  has  been  violated,  and  to  console 
us  so  far  as  God  may  have  given  us  grace  to  perform 
it.*'— Webster's  Tribute  to  Duty. 

Henry  Watterson,  a  profound  writer, 
speaker  and  scholar,  says  this  is  the  grand- 
est utterance  ever  spoken  by  mortal  lips. 
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In  ''Consciousness  of  Duty*'  you  may 
rightly  recognize  the  graceful  contour  of  the 
ship  "  Legitimate  Success."  This  is  a  safe, 
stanch,  seaworthy  ship,  which  will  afford 
you  a  sure  and  satisfactory  voyage. 

September  3,  1879,  General  McClellan 
wrote  to  his  friend  Barlow :  "  I  fancy,  Sam, 
that  we  will  never  reach  that  '  land  where  it 
is  always  afternoon  *  in  any  ship  built  by 
mortal  hand."  How  true  !  And  the  builder 
and  maker  of  the  ship  **  Legitimate  Suc- 
cess/' is  God.  This  is  the  only  safe  ship  to 
sail  in,  and  her  chart  (Webster's  Tribute  to 
Duty,  based  upon  the  139th  Psalm)  is  sub- 
stantially successful  to  sail  by. 

AU  aboard  ! 

«       *       * 

Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  that  marvelous 
and  mighty  chapter  on  the  law  (to  which 
the  writer  has  heretofore  made  reference), 
fixed  the  foundation  of  ''Laws  in  General " 
on  the  three  immutable  attributes  of  the 
Creator,  viz :  Ibwer,   Wisdom^  Goodness, 

God  was  the  perfect  pattern  firmly  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  two  greatest  governments  in 
the  world — England  and  the  United  States. 
Divinely  inspired  was  their  wisdom  !  Power, 
Wisdom,  Goodness !  This  is  the  perfection 
of  government !  Power  exercised  in  wisdom 
for  good—^\&  is  God,  as  the  writer  sees 
Him  who  is  invisible. 


"So  God  created  man  in  His  own  image,  in 
the  image  of  God  created  He  him." 

—Holy  Bible, 

Therefore,  to  be  Godlike  is  also  the /^r- 

fection  of  manhood;  and  the  Christ  was  that 

perfect  man,  for  he,  the  Son  of  God,  was  the 

earthly  exemplification  of  power  exercised 

in  wisdom  for  good. 

This  is  the  writer's  doctrine  of  the  secret 
of  success — legitimate  success,  which  is  the 
only  success  worth  having.  Power,  Wisdom, 
Goodness !  To  acquire  these  three  great  at- 
tributes of  the  Infinite  Creator  should  be  the 
endeavor  of  every  finite  creature.  Sure  and 
steadfast  success  is  the  certain  possession 
of  all  those  thus  created  in  "the  image  of 
God."  You  may  call  this  preaching,  if  you 
like,  but  it  is  the  only  standard  by  which  to 
measure  men  and  women — the  only  stand- 
ard by  which  to  measure  success — both  now 
and  forever. 


In  concluding  this  chapter,  we  quote 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  Blackstone's 
Guide  to  life : 

"Such,  among  others,  are  these  princi- 
ples :  That  we  should  live  honestly,  should 
hurt  nobody,  and  should  render  to  every  one 
his  due ;  to  which  three  general  precepts 
Justinian  reduced  the  whole  doctrine  of 
law." 

And  we  are  told,  by  the  learned  Christian, 
in  his  translation  of  Justinian's  Institutes : 
"I  should  presume  to  think  that  honeste 
vivere  signifies  to  live  honourably,  and  that 
this  precept  was  intended  to  comprise  that 
class  of  duties  of  which  the  violations  are 
ruinous  to  society,  as  drunkenness,  debauch- 
ery,   profaneness,    extravagance,    gaming^^ 


etc. 


i» 


Dear  reader,  may  the  truths  inscribed  in 
these  poorly  penned  paragraphs  be  accept- 
able unto  you.  Think  over  them,  speak  of 
them,  live  by  them,  act  on  them.  They  are 
the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life  of  legitimate 
success.  However  rough  and  stormy  life's 
sea,  your  safety  is  always  assured.  And 
then,  *'  Respice  Jinefny 

"O  my  soul's  joy  ! 

If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms, 

May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd 
death ! 

And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas 

Olympus-high  and  duck  again  as  low 

As  hell's  from  heaven  !   If  it  were  now  to  die, 

'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for  I  fear 

My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute 

That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 

Succeeds  in  unknown  fate." — Shakspeare, 


Juxtaposition. 

By  Isaac  S.  Dement. 

'HIS  principle  of  shorthand  sys- 
^^  *    tem-building  is  one  of  the  most 
^wv^        profitable,  as  it  requires  but  small 
mental  effort  to  use  it,  and  adds  a 
very  material  per  cent,  of  in- 
crease to  the  speed .    It  has  been  overloaded 
by  some  authors,  and  almost  ignored  by 
others. 

The  two  most  desirable  applications  of  it 
are  in  reference  to  the  line  of  writing  and  a 
preceding  outline  or  character. 

Its  general  application  results  in  the 
elision  of  two  words  in  either  case — to  the  in 
the  first,  and  of  the  in  the  second  instance 
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Some  authors  have  broadened  its  use  to  the 
indication  oi  to  a  and  of  a.  It  seems  that 
the  definite  and  indefinite  article  should  not 
be  thus  left  to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
reader  of  the  notes,  and  any  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  as  to  the  legibility  of  the 
notes  he  is  making,  reduces  his  speed. 

The  following  rules  have  proved  of  great 
value,  and  destroy  all  ambiguity  or  uncer- 
tainty. 

1.  To  the  and  of  the  should  be  indicated 
by  juxtaposition. 

2.  To  and  o^  may  be  indicated  by  juxta- 
position, when  *o  the  or  of  the  cannot  be 
read  from  such  indication. 

3.  In  doubtful  cases,  to  ox  of  should  be 
represented  by  the  word-sign  or  the  f-hook. 

The  broadenM  application  of  this  princi- 
ple is  one   of  the  pitfalls  into  which  the 
writer  of  "  Simon  pure  '*  Graham  is,  at  least, 
liable  to  fall.     The  youthful  aspirant  for 
honors  as  a  reporter  (who,  as  a  rule,  follows 
implidty  the  dictation  of  his  author),  has 
often  had  his  ardor  dampened  and  his  faith 
in  the  legibility  of  abbreviated  shorthand 
very  mudi  shaken  by  the  uncertain  state- 
ments and  rules  set  forth  in  the  Handbook, 
in  reference  to  this  matter.    Thousands  of 
cases  may  be  cited,  where  the  broad  use  of 
this  principle  as  there  announced  has  brought 
upon  the  head  of  the  unsuspecting  and  con- 
fiding tyro  the  wrath  of  an  enraged  employer. 
A  few  instances  will  suffice  for  illustration. 
Onr  sympathies  must  be  with  the  anxious 
witness,  who  feels  indignant  at  finding  an 
indefinite  statement  made  positive.    If  he 
had  said  :     *'I  went  to  a  house''  (not  the 
house  in  question),  and  the  reporter  made 
hhnsay,  "  I  went  to  the  house"  (meaning 
the  bouse  in  question,  without  doubt),  we 
can  but  feel  his  anger  was  justified.    And  if, 
in  detailing  a  conversation  occurring  between 
himself  and  two  other  men,  he  had  said  : 
"He  said  to  him"  (meaning  the  third  party), 
and  the  reporter  had  printed  in  his  transcript : 
"He  said  to  me,"  we  must  condole  with 
him. 

These  instances  will  readily  bring  to  the 
mind  of  the  reporter  many  others  of  equal 
importance,  which  are  entirely  excusable  un- 
der the  rules  as  laid  down  in  the  book  above 
referred  to. 

Too  many  variations  or  exceptions  render 
a  rule,  such  as  the  one  under  discussion,  of 
very  little  value.    This  can  readily  be  proven 


by  an  inspection  of  the  notes  of  our  reporters 
who  commenced  their  experience  as  disdples 
of  Graham,  where  it  will  be  discovered  that 
the  benefits  of  this  principle  of  abbreviated 
shorthand  are  ignored,  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty which  has  arisen  from  an  attempt  at 
the  broadened  application  of  it. 

The  first  rule,  as  here  laid  down,  should 
be  made  imperative,  and  the  second  only 
taken  advantage  of  when  the  instance  comes 
directly  within  its  provisions.  The  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  a  complete  adoption  of  the 
first  rule,  is  very  easily  demonstrated  by 
writing  a  few  pages  of  notes  without  apply- 
ing it,  and  rewriting  the  same  pages  applying 
it  fully.  In  the  reporting  of  testimony,  its 
usefulness  becomes  apparent  at  once,  in  a 
very  large  percentage  of  time-saving. 

In  the  next  issue  of  Thb  Stenograhher 
the  prefixing  and  affixing  of  oids  shall  have 
attention.  This  will  be  followed  by  some 
remarks  upon  word-signs  and  contractions. 


Post  Graduate  Phonographic 

Study. 
By  H.  L.  Andrews,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

ANY  articles  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  the  course  or  courses 
'"^^t^  I.  of  study  to  be  pursued  by  the 
student  of  phonography. 
Many  and  devious  are  the 
ways  leading  to  the  desired  goal  of  compet- 
ency in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

My  purpose  in  this  article  is  to  deal  with 
the  stenographer  after  he  has  acquired  his 
first  position. 

We  all  know  that  an  inexperienced  ste- 
nographer accepting  employment  for  the  first 
time,  very  often  accepts  with  it,  as  a  natural 
concomitant,  a  small  compensation.  To 
state  a  very  bare  fact,  in  a  very  bare  manner, 
primarily  speaking,  money  is  what  we  are 
all  after.  The  stenographer  is  not  different 
from  other  human  beings,  in  this  respect, 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  he  should  wish  to 
receive  a  liberal  remuneration  for  his  ser- 
vices. 

What  course  of  study,  then,  can  be  pur- 
sued to  increase  the  wage-earning  abilities 
of  the  stenographer  who  is  now  occupying 
his  first  position  ? 

First,  it  may  frankly  be  stated,  that  there 
is  not  one  stenographer,  employed  as  such 
to-day,  but  would  cheerfully  accept  an  in- 
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crease  of  salary  if  it  were  thrust  upon  him. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  comparatively 
few  who  are  willing  to  put  in  the  hard  work 
and  study  necessary  to  obtain  the  increased 
competency,  upon  which  the  increased  re- 
muneration must  depend. 

A  writer  speaking  from  his  own  experience 
must  necessarily  draw  upon  that  experience 
for  the  facts  from  which  to  adduce  his  con- 
clusions, and  hence  my  readers  will  kindly 
pardon  any  appearance  of  egotism  which 
may  follow  hereafter.  The  suggestions  which 
I  am  about  to  offer  have  been  controlling 
elements  governing  my  actions  in  every  posi- 
tion which  I  ever  held,  and,  in  my  own  case, 
have  always  resulted  in  increased  remunera- 
tion. The  plan  of  study  involves  night 
work,  and  the  phonographer  who  is  not  wil- 
ling to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time  each  even- 
ing in  study,  may  just  as  well  stop  here  and 
turn  to  more  interesting,  though  perhaps 
less  instructive,  reading. 

We  will  base  our  suggestions  upon  the 
general  hypothesis  that  every  dictator  has  a 
vocabularly  more  or  less  circumscribed  and 
peculiar  to  himself;  and  that  every  profes- 
sion or  mercantile  pursuit  has  also  its  dis- 
tinctive vocabulary.  The  stenographer 
should  select  from  the  letters  or  the  dictation 
of  his  first  day's  work,  the  matter  which  is, 
in  his  judgment,  the  most  technical,  and  take 
it  home  with  him  that  night.  First  peruse 
this  matter  carefully  and  note  the  outlines,  to 
be  sure  all  are  written  properly.  If  you 
meet  with  a  long,  awkward  outline,  search 
your  dictionary  for  a  reporting  word-sign  to 
take  its  place.  When  you  have  rewritten 
the  matter  in  this  manner,  being  sure  that 
every  outline  is  written  according  to  princi- 
ple, then  see  if  you  cannot  join  some  of  the 
words  in  neat,  legible  phrases,  but  do  not 
go  to  the  extreme  of  trying  to  phrase  every- 
thing. Let  the  phrasing  come  naturally, 
with  a  grammatical  basis  if  possible.  When 
you  have  thus  prepared  a  correct  copy  of  a 
portion  of  the  matter  dictated  to  you  that 
day,  then  commence  your  practice  for  speed, 
writing  each  word,  each  phrase,  and  each 
sentence,  many,  many  times.  Then  select 
a  second  and  a  third  portion,  and  when 
you  have  acquired  a  perfect  command  of 
this  amount  of  matter,  you  may  retire  to 
rest  well  satisfied  that  you  are  far  more 
fully  equipped  for  the  coming  day's  work 
than  you    would   have  been    had  not   this 


course  of  study  been  pursued.  The  next 
day  arrives.  Your  dictator  commences. 
You  are  more  familiar  with  the  terms  of  the 
business,  and  you  are  more  familiar  with 
some  of  the  characteristic  phrases  and  ex- 
pressions of  the  dictator  ;  your  work  is  per- 
formed with  less  fatigue  and  your  notes  are 
better  written  and  more  legible.  As  a  natu- 
ral sequence,  your  transcripts  on  the  type- 
writer are  furnished  more  quickly  than  the 
day  before,  with  an  increased  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  your  employer. 

This  plan  followed  carefully,  courage- 
ously, and  honestly  for  two  or  three  months, 
will  probably  give  you  a  speed  in  excess  of 
the  ability  of  your  employer  to  dictate.  You 
have  mastered  his  vocabulary  and  you  have 
mastered  the  vocabulary  of  the  business,  and 
you  are  master  of  your  situation.  There 
can  only  be  one  result  Your  employer 
must  acknowledge  your  increased  ability » 
and  that  acknowledgment  must  be  acconi- 
panied  by  increased  remuneration.  He  need 
not  know  of  your  evenings  spent  in  practice  ; 
and  above  all,  it  is  none  of  his  business  to 
know  that  your  speed  is  limited,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  his  vocabulary  and  the  technicali- 
ties of  his  business.  He  will  very  naturally 
think  if  you  can  take  dictation  as  fast  as  he 
can  talk,  that  you  can  take  the  dictation  of 
any  one  at  the  same  rate  of  speed.  How 
erroneous  that  belief  is,  only  we  who  have 
been  through  the  mill  know. 

It  may  be  that  in  a  year's  time  you  will 
have  reached  the  limit  of  salary  in  that  posi- 
tion; and  let  it  thoroughly  be  understood  that 
every  position  has  its  salary  limit.  A  mer- 
chant is  willing  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work,  but  if  the  amount  of 
w^ork  is  limited, he  will  not  ordinarily  increase 
the  compensation  simply  because  the  steno- 
grapher possesses  a  capacity  to  do  more  work 
than  the  position  demands.  The  next  point, 
then,  is  to  seek  another  situation  where 
greater  demands  are  made  upon  the  ste- 
nographer, and  when  one  is  obtained,  go 
through  the  same  course  of  study  and  prac- 
tice, until  you  reach  the  salary  limit  of  that 
position. 

I  fully  understand  that  to  follow  the  plan 
outlined  above,  one  must  deny  himself  many 
pleasures,  and  yet  he  need  not  make  him- 
self entirely  a  slave.  He  can  reserve  one  or 
two  evenings  a  week  for  judicious  recreation. 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  understand  how  some 
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stenc^aphersare  willing  to  work  ploddingly 
aJong  for  a  meager  salary  and  spend  their 
evenings  entirely  for  pleasure,  or  in  abso- 
lute idleness,  and  not  in  any  degree  for 
profit  They  must  realize  that  by  self-denial 
aad  study  for  a  year,  the  next  year  they 
would  receive  a  larger  salary  and  be  able  to 
purchase,  as  far  as  money  can  purchase, 
doable  the  pleasures.  As  ai  general  rule,  the 
more  money  a  man  earns,  the  more  comforta- 
bly he  lives,  and  the  more  he  enjoys  life.  A 
man  working  for  an  extremely  small  salary 
cannot  aiford  to  go  anywhere,  if  it  costs 
money  to  go  ;  yet  if  he  be  a  stenographer, 
the  possibilities  for  increased  remuneration, 
and  increased  ability  to  secure  recreation, 
lie  before  him  if  he  is  willing  to  pay  the 
inevitable  price  of  hard  work. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  is  right  here.  In 
shorthand,  as  in  everything  else,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  only  way  a  man  can 
advance  his  business  interests  is  by  working 
overtime.  To  paraphrase  a  well-known  quo- 
tation :  "  Some  men  may  be  bom  great ; 
some  may  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them  ; 
bat  a  stenographer,  to  achieve  greatness, 
most  bum  midnight  oil  to  '  git  thar.' " 

I  have  used  the  masculine  pronoun 
throughout  the  above  article,  but  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  remarks  apply  with  just 
as  great  a  force  to  the  young  woman  ste- 
nographer, providing  her  ambition  lies  above 
and  beyond  the  ability  to  earn  sufficient 
money  to  buy  four  bonnets  a  year. 


Thomas  Snydbr,  the  well-known  Rem- 
ington typewriter  agent,  died  at  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  Febraary  ist. 

Mr.  Charles  Bridgbrs  has  accepted  a 
place  with  the  Norfolk  and  Westem  Rail- 
road Company,  at  Roanoke,  Va. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Horace 
VallaSfOfthe  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat^ 
for  interesting  matter,  some  of  which  ap- 
pears in  The  Stenogrpaher  this  month. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  White,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  possesses  very  marked  literary  ability. 
He  has  been  writing  a  series  of  interesting 
essays  for  the  Newburgh  Daily  News,  We 
understand  he  will  soon  present  a  steno- 
graphic sarcasm,  called  "  Phonotropolis." 
We  congratulate  Mr.  White  upon  the  eam- 
estness  and  zeal  he  displays,  and  we  wish 
him  the  success  which  he  deserves. 


Which  ? 
By  John  Watson. 

Ox  and  donkey  did  contest, 
As  they  walked  around  the  field, 

Which  with  wisdom  most  was  blest ; 
Neither  conquered,  none  would  yield. 

But  at  length  they  did  decide, 
Would  the  lion  hear  their  cause, 

By  his  verdict  to  abide. 
What  a  happy  thought  it  was  ! 

Humbly  bowed,  they  now  are  seen 
By  the  mighty  monarch's  lair  ; 

He,  amused,  with  scornful  mien 
Looks  upon  the  simple  pair. 

Thus  then  spoke  the  lion,  cool ; 

'Tis  impossible  to  say 
Which  of  you's  the  greater  fool. 

With  gape  and  yawn  they  slink  away. 


The  Neglect  of  Spelling. 

"  If  I  get  in  the  School  Board  again,  and 
I  hope  to,  I  shall  labor  to  correct  one  error 
which  our  schools  are  committing,"  said  a 
gentleman  who  takes  great  interest  in  edu- 
cational questions. 

"We  are  negle(:ting  spelling,  and  are  doing 
pupils  a  wrong.  I  believe  that  there  should 
be  spelling  every  day  through  the  school 
course,  up  to  the  very  day  of  graduating. 
The  president  of  a  big  company  in  this  city 
told  me  that  he  had  to  discharge  four  ste- 
nographers, accurate  in  their  shorthand  work^ 
but  who  spelled  so  wretchedly  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  send  their  typewritten  letters  to 
other  business  firms.  It  consumed  too 
much  time  to  correct  these  errors,  and  he 
simply  had  to  keep  changing  until  he  secured 
one  who  could  spell  creditably. 

"Something  similar  to  this  was  told  me 
the  other  day  by  the  head  of  a  Main  street 
business  house  that  has  twelve  traveling 
men  on  the  road.  He  was  simply  amazed  at 
the  spelling  in  the  letters  which  they  wrote 
back  to  the  house.  Eight  out  of  the  twelve 
could  not  write  three  lines  without  incor- 
rectly spelling  as  many  words,  and  the 
remaining  four  were  not  guiltless  of  errors. 
He  said  that  some  of  these  young  men  had 
taken  a  commercial  course,  wrote  an  excel- 
lent hand,  and  were  pushing,  hustling  busi- 
ness men,  but  that  their  poor  spelling  was 
always  a  drawback,  and  made  an  unfavor- 
able impression  upon  the  older  business 
men  who  were  taught  under  a  system  that 
made  correct  spelling  the  mark  of  highest 
distinction .  * ' — Louisville  Courier-Journal, 


The  Stenographer. 
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Shorthand  at  Home. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
phonetic  shorthand,  as  written  by 
the  various  Pittnanic  systems,  is  its 
power  of  expressing  different  com- 
binations of  consonants  in  different  ways. 
The  old  shorthand  systems  simply  had  a 
sign  for  each  letter  of  the  common  alphabet. 
They  abbreviate  by  omitting  silent  letters 
and  vowels.  They  did  not,  however,  pos- 
sess the  power  of  distinguishing,  by  means 
of  grouping  the  consonant  sounds,  such 
words  as  pile  and  ply.  fire  aad/ry,  which  is 
easily  done  in  the  modern  systems. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  material  we  have  in 
our  shorthand  system. 

I.  We  have  a  simple  consonant  stem  for 
each  consonant  sound. 

3.  We  have  brief  consonant  signs  for  many 
of  the  most  frequently  occu ring  sounds. 

3.  We  have  independent  vowel  and  diph- 
thongal signs  which  can  be  written  before 
or  after  the  consonant  stems,  when  neces- 
sary, and  when  omitted  the  form  of  the 
consonant  outline  is  not  thereby  changed  in 
appearance. 


4.  We  have  the  power  of  modifying  the 
simple  consonant  steins  in  four   dif!erent 

a.  By  inihal  hoots  to  represent  an  added 
lorr,  in  such  words  as  play,  firay, 

b.  By  final  hooks  to  represent  the  added 
sounds  of  n,/oT  v,  shn,  when  these  sounds 
are  not  fallowed  by  a,  vowel,  thereby  dis- 
tinguishing between /M(  and^^»>ry,  cuffaaA 
coffee,  hrave  and  bravo. 

c.  By  shortening  the  simple  stems  to  indi- 
cate the  added  sound  of  /ortf,  when  not 
followed  by  a  vowel,  thereby  distinguishing 
between  such  words  a&  pate,  putty,  bed,  botfy. 

d.  By  lengtheniitg  the  simple  stems  to 
indicate  the  added  sounds  of  tr,  dr,  or  thr. 

Vou  can  readily  see  what  an  immense 
power  of  expression  we  possess  in  this 
scheme.  It  is  important  that  you  should 
thoroughly  leam  the  power  of  each  princi- 
ple and  how  to  properly  apply  it. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  things  for  a 
beginner  is  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  proper 
use  of  the  vowels.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  simple,  if  you  will  clearly  grasp  this  one 
rule  :  a  vowel  on  the  left  or  upper  side  of  a 
stem  is  read  immediately  before  the  sound 
of  the  stem ;  a  vowel  on  the  right  or  under 
side  of  a  stem  is  read  immediately  after  the 
sound  of  the  stem  or  any  initial  hook. 

From  thisitfollowsthat  all  brief  consonant 
signs  at  the  banning  of  stems  are  read 
before  any  vowel  and  that,  therefore,  if  a 
word  beg^ins  with  a  vowel  sound,  it  cannot 
begin  with  a  brief  consonant  sign. 

Another  rule  is  that  the  final  hooks  are 
read  after  the  final  vowels ;  the  shortening 
is  read  after  the  final  hooks  \  the  lengthen- 
ing should  also  be  read  after  the  final  hooks, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  Benn  Pitman  and  the  ' 
Graham  systems,  make  the  lengthening  take 
effect  before  the  final  books. 

The  final  brief  sounds  are  read  last  of  all. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  if  a  word  ends 
with  a  vowel  sound,  it  cannot  end  with  a 
final  hook,  nor  with  a  shortening  or  length- 
ening, nor  with  a  brief  consonant  ^gn. 

This,  then,  would  be  the  orderof  reading: 

I.  Initial  brief  consonant  signs. 

3.  Initial  vowels. 

3.  The  stem. 

4.  The  initial  hook. 

5.  Final  vowels. 

6.  The  final  hook. 

7.  Shortening  or  lengthening. 
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8.  Final  brief  consonant  signs. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity  and  consistency, 
we  recommend  that  all  the  systems  adopt 
the  use  of  the  lengthening  power  after  the 
final  hooks.  Then  we  would  write  short- 
ened len  to  represent  lendy  and  lengthened 
len  to  represent /r»</^r;  shortened  fen  to 
represent yhiW,  and  lengthened  y2r»  to  repre- 
sent^^mi^,  etc. 

Very  many  of  the  modem  shorthand 
authors  indicate  more  initial  and  final  hooks 
than  we  have  named  above,  but  the  princi* 
pie  Is  the  same.  Those  we  have  named  are 
thoroughly  safe  and  satisfactory  as  far  as 
they  go.  It  is  possible  that  we  will  give 
jou  some  more  later  on. 
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True,   'tis   Pity;     Pity  'tis 
'tis  True." 

THE  first  number  of  The  Business 
Journal,  published  by  the  Ames  & 
Rollinson  Company,  New  York  city, 
contains  a  very  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  experience  of  the  publishers  in 
securing  a  shorthand  amanuensis. 

The  pitiful  fact  which  is  prominent  in  the 
iriiole  matter  appears  in  the  honest  belief  of 
hundreds  of  graduates  applying  for  the  posi- 
tion, that  they  could  write  from  dictation  a 
hundred  words  a  minute  and  could  trans- 
cribe on  the  typewriter  at  from  forty  to 
seventy-five  words  a  minute,  and  yet  when 
tried  by  an  experienced  dictator  at  a  dicta- 
tion of  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  words  a 
minute  they  took  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  to  transcribe  a  letter  of  a  dozen 
fines  and  made  mistakes  which  would  be 
lodkrous,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  these 
young  ladies  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 
life,  or  for  a  chance  to  live,  at  from  four  to  six 
dollars  a  week,  with  so  evident  an  inability 
to  earn  even  that  much. 

lliese  students  came  from  schools  that 
have  reputations,  bearing  diplomas  certify- 
ing to  their  ability,  and  yet  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  them  utterly  failed.  Surely,  the 
time  has  arrived  when  something  must  be 
done  to  put  a  stop  to  this  "  slaughter  of  the 
innocents. '*  A  shorthand  school  which  takes 
the  money  of  its  students  and  turns  them 
ODt  certifying  to  their  proficiency,  when,  in 
tact,  they  are  absolutely  imperiect  and  un- 
prqnred,  should  be  liable  to  indictment  and 
punishment,  exactly  as  is  any  other  fraudu- 


lent concern.  Why  should  the  United  States 
prosecute  and  punish  a  man  who  swindles 
the  public  through  the  mails  to  the  amount 
of  twenty-five  cents,  in  connection  with  some 
device  for  beautifying  the  complexion,  while 
institutions,  with  high  sounding  titles,  which 
are  robbing  and  deceiving  our  young  people 
in  such  an  outrageous  manner,  as  is  clearly 
being  done  in  the  hundreds  of  cases  brought  • 
to  light  by  this  experience  of  The  Business 
Journal,  are  allowed  to  go  free  ? 


Pitfalls. 

UNDER  this  heading  Mr.  Thomas 
Allen  Reed,  a  good  many  years 
ago,  wrote  a  very  interesting  article 
concerning  the  dangers  which  lie  in 
the  path  of  a  shorthand  reporter  not  prop- 
erly equipped  for  his  work. 

Mr.  Dement,  in  the  present  number  of 
The  Stenographer,  calls  attention  to  a 
couple  of  pitfalls  into  which  it  is  easy  to 
drop  by  following  rules  which  are  of  too 
general  application. 

Mr.  Dunham,  in  his  work  entitled  "The 
Missing  Link, "  indicates  a  number  of  others. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  had  experience  in  this 
direction,  give  us  illustrations  of  other  pit- 
falls, whereby  they  may  help  some  of  their 
followers  to  avoid  them.  We  have  found 
•that  the  use  of  the  old  Benn  Pitman  and 
Graham  outline  of  Tel '  for  until 2Xi6  atoll, 
sometimes  leads  to  confusion.  We  have 
also  known  the  outline  N-V,  written  for 
November,  to  be  transcribed  never. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  context  will  decide. 
But  the  trouble  is  that,  in  taking  testimony 
in  court,  where  the  witness  is  liable  to  be 
interrupted,  the  context  is  very  often  left 
out. 


A  Mathematical  Problem. 

BROTHER  Howard  advertises  that 
out  of  all  the  shorthand  teachers 
in  the  United  States,  as  reported  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  thirty-four  per 
cent,  teach  Benn  Pitman  and  only  sixteen 
per  cent,  teach  Graham. 

Brother  Sexton  declares  that  out  of  581 
official  court  reporters  in  the  United  States, 
5o>^  per  cent  write  Graham,  and  only  12)^ 
per  cent  write  Benn  Pitman. 
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Question.  If  thirty-four  per  cent,  of  Benn 
Pitman  teachers  turn  out  12^  per  cent,  of 
the  court  reporters,  while  sixteen  per  cent, 
of  Graham  teachers  turn  out  50)^  per  cent, 
of  the  court  reporters,  what  is  the  court 
reporting  value  of  one  Graham  teacher  in 
Benn  Pitman-teacher  terms  ?  Who'll  solve 
it? 


The  SiudenV s  Journal^  for  February,  says 
the  editor  of  The  Stenographer  gives 
good  advice  in  saying  that  the  Benn  Pitman 
style  is  much  improved  by  using  some  of 
the  Graham  expedients. 

We  believe  that  nearly  all  of  the  success- 
ful reporters  of  the  country  will  admit  that 
some  of  the  Graham  features  may  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage.  Even  the  teachers  of 
Munson  find  it  desirable  and  advantageous 
to  make  use  of  some  of  them. 

If  the  publishers  of  the  Pitman-Howard 
text-books  would  recommend  their  books, 
without  prejudice,  to  the  growing  enlighten- 
ment of  the  on-coming,  shorthand-studying, 
generation,  they  should  not  take  such  great 
pains  to  deny  that  there  is  anything  Grahamic 
in  them.  So  far  as  we  can  see»  a  little  of 
the  Graham  salt  would  be  generally  re- 
garded as  improving  their  flavor. 


Chaffee's  School  News,  speaks  in  the 
following  terms  of  our  Mr.  Kendrick  C.  Hill: 

"  Kendrick  C.  Hill,  a  cut  of  whom  appears 
in  the  April,  1894,  issue  of  the  National 
Stenographer,  is  one  of  our  most  energetic 
and  enthusiastic  students,  and  no  one  is 
doing  more  for  the  profession  than  he.  That 
issue  contains  a  number  of  good  things 
from  his  pen,  the  first  being  '  Tlie  Phono- 
graphers*  Professional  Character,^  We 
also  find  a  transcription  from  his  notes, 
perusal  of  which  soon  convinces  any  one 
that  he  adheres  strictly  to  Graham.  A 
number  of  interesting  articles  have  also 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  The 
Stenographer,  which  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  all  earnest  stenographers. 
He  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  State  Stenogra- 
phers' Associations,  and  at  the  New  York 
State  Stenographers'  Association  which 
convened  at  West  Point,  August  23d  and 
24th,  he  was  elected  Secretary,  and  we  can 
certainty  congratulate  the  Association 
on  selecting  one  who  will  prove  a  most 
efficient  worker." 


The   Osgoodby  and  Watson  Tion 

Hooks. 

The  Osgoodby  curl  is  a  most  alluring  one  ; 
it  is  neat  and  facile,  and  I  have  sometinies- 
all  I  can  do  to  keep  unreflecting  pupils  from 
dropping  naturally  into  it.  Of  course  I  use 
it,  as  we  Pitmanites  have  always  done,  in 
such  words  as  physician,  position,  pensionr 
and  the  like,  and  also  take  full  advanta^^e 
of  its  phrase-use,  but  in  other  respects  I  do 
not  think  it  is  at  all  comparable  in  value  to 
the  one  I  use,  which  may  be  descnbed  as 
the  Osgoodby  hook  with  the  circle  omitted. 
Some  of  its  advantages  are  the  followio^r 
(i).  As  a  tion-hooV  it  can  be  written  on 
either  side  of  most  stems,  and,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, is  excellent  in  the  middle  of  words. 
(2).  It  makes  an  admirable  in,  en,  f#M-hook 
of  great  value  in  the  middle  of  difficult 
words.  (3).  I  have  all  the  phraser  value  or 
the  Osgoodby  hook  and  that  of  my  own  be- 
sides, which  I  judge  to  be  equally  great. 
(4).  It  is  (like  something  of  the  same  na- 
ture used  by  Mrs.  Bumz)  new  material  in 
the  Pitman  system,  and  is  in  itself  very 
striking  and  legible.  To  crown  all.  this 
identical  hinged-hook  is  of  as  much  value  at 
the  beginning  of  hundreds  of  words  as  at 
the  end,  to  express  the  prefixes,  in,  en,  uir 
and  an,  better  than  they  can  be  written  in 

any  other  way. 

John  Watson. 


W.  N.  Bird,  of  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  says  r 

'*  I  like  The  Stenographer  because  it  is 
shorthand   and  typewriting    'through  and 

through.*  '* 

The  Diagraph,  represented  by  Messrs.. 
Stackhouse  &  Krumbhaar,  301  Bullitt  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  is  giving  remarkable  sat- 
isfaction. We  understand  that  it  is  used  for 
printing  special  newspapers. 

George  T.  Churchill,  of  Constantine, 
Mich.,  says :  **  We  think  The  Stenogra- 
pher is  doing  a  good  work  along  the  line  oT 
shorthand,  in  fact,  no  magazine  is  doings 
better."  Mr.  Churchill  is  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  the  Benn  Pitman  system,  and  thinks 
we  ought  to  do  a  little  more  in  The  Sten- 
ographer to  encourage  the  Benn  Pitman 
writers.  To  this  we  take  pleasure  in  saying:,, 
we  use  the  Benn  Pitman  system,  ourselves, 
slightly  modified  so  as  to  make  it  somewhat 
more  legible. 


Legislative  Meddling. 

A  t»ll  has  been  introduced  in  the  Lei^isla- 
tnre  of  this  State  (N.  Y.).  which  should  meet 
with  prompt  defeat,  if  the  integrity  of  ibe 
court  reporting  system  of  New  York  is  to  be 
maintained.  The  bill  is  intended  to  legis- 
late out  of  office  the  present  official  ste- 
nc^raphers,  Wm.  Anderson,  Frank  S.  Beard 
and  Peter  P.  McLoughlin,  of  the  Court  of 
Geoeral  Sessions  of  New  York,  and  reduce 
the  salaries  of  the  incumbents  from  the  pres- 
ent amount,  ^3500,  to  faooo  ptr  annum. 
The  apparent  object  of  the  proposed  change 
is  to  provide  places  for  partisan  applicants. 
Neither  of  the  present  incumbents  were 
appointed  because  of  political  reasons. 
Nether  of  them,  so  far  as  known,  are  identi- 
fied with  any  political  organization.  Ander- 
son has  acted  in  that  court  for  nearly  thirty- 
three  years,  while  Beard  has  served  ten, 
aad  McLoughlin  eight  years.  If  long  and 
efficient  service  were  not  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee of  the  tenure  of  the  stenographer's  office, 
then  certainly  the  peculiar  fitness  of  these 
gentlemen  for  the  unusually  exacting  and 
difficult  work  of  the  most  important  criminal 
court  in  New  York  ought  to  be  an  ample 
reason  for  their  retention.  Whatever  may 
be  asserted  as  to  the  wisdom  of  rotation  in 
offices,  the  duties  of  which  are  merely  cleri- 
cal, no  tenable  reason  can  be  advanced  for 
the  application  of  that  doctrine  to  offices 
wherein  special,  peculiar  and  technical  skill 
are  required. 

To  the  mind  of  the  writer,  it  would  be  as 
wise  to  substitute  some  unheard  of  weather 
prophet  for  "Farmer"  Dunn,  of  the  Signal 
Service  Station  in  New  York  city,  because 
of  some  sentimental  reason,  as  to  cast  aside 
AodersoD,  Beard  and  McLoughlin,  who  have 
shown  the  skill  and  ability  to  report  such 
trials  as  that  of  Dr.  Buchanan  and  Carlyle 
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Harris.  The  work  of  the  General  Sessions 
involves  more  than  dollars  and  cents ;  it 
deals  with  the  momentous  questions  of  the 
life  or  death,  liberty  or  incarceration  of 
people.  The  subject  matter  of  the  testi- 
mony elicited,  ranges  over  a  wide  scientific 
field,  abounding  in  technical  matter.  To 
report  this  correctly,  and  thereby  (or  the 
State  to  render  to  the  subject  its  full  duty 
not  only  in  hb  prosecution,  but  protection 
from  persecution  and  the  visitation  of  in- 
justice, skilled  and  competent  court  report- 
ers must  be  provided.  Mere  shorthand 
writers  won't  do.  Brain,  education  and  ex- 
perience are  indispensable.  These  gentle- 
men possess  all  these  qualifications.  They 
have  demonstrated  their  fitness  to  properly 
and  satisfactorily  meet  the  exacting  duties 
of  the  office  ;  they  stand  high  in  their  pro- 
fession ;  their  integrity  and  honesty — very 
necessary  characteristics  -indeed  for  the  ste- 
nographer— are  unquestionable.  Then,  why 
should  they  be  ousted  f 

But,  even  if  they  be  put  aside,  that  can- 
not afTect  the  question  of  salary.  Anyone 
at  all  familiar  with  the  class  of  work  of  that 
court  knows  that  il  is  far  more  exacting  than 
the  average  work  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
which  throughout  the  State  a  salary  of  $1500 
and  expenses  is  paid.  Besides,  if  the  work 
of  these  stenographers  has  been  worth  (3500 
in  the  past,  there  can  be  no  reason  given 
that  the  same  work  is  now  worth  less.  True, 
men  may  be  found  to  attempt  to  perform  it 
at  a  I500  per  year  cot  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
cotnpeUni,  experienced  court  reporters  can 
be  secured  on  those  terms.  An  attempt  to 
economize  by  those  who  do  not  understand 
the  subject  of  the  economy  has  proven  dis- 
astrous in  the  stenographic  profession.  It 
may  turn  out  that  way  in  this  i 
should  the  bill  go  through. 
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The  bill  should  not  become  a  law.  It  will 
not  only  work  injustice  to  the  persons  par- 
ticularly interested  in  it,  but  the  profession 
throughout  the  State  will  be  injuriously 
affected.  It  will  furnish  a  precedent  that 
may  be  cited  in  future  on  the  advisability  of 
other  similar  changes. 

Again  is  emphasized  the  necessity  of  unity 
of  action  of  court  reporters  throughout  the 
country,  to  which  I  called  special  attention 
in  the  February  Stenographer.  Educate 
your  employers,  the  people,  judges,  lawyers 
and  litigants  up  to  the  character  of  the  labor 
of  the  lav^  stenographer.  Do  it  by  the  only 
rational  means — the  medium  of  cold  type. 
Not  spasmodically,  but  ceaselessly  ;  month 
after  month  bringing  to  the  attention  of  these 
classes  the  different  phases  of  the  subject,  by 
illustrative  instances  of  the  necessity  of  skill- 
ful work,  general  all-around  qualifications, 
personal  experience,  and  in  such  other  ways 
as  may  be  suggested.  Thus  by  dropping, 
dropping,  dropping  particles  of  truth  upon 
the  tympanum  and  optics  of  the  dear  public, 
we  may,  like  the  constant  falling  of  drops  of 
water,  wear  a  hole  through  the  dense  ignor- 
ance that  now  envelopes  that  animal's  intel- 
ligence, through  which  the  sunlight  of  com- 
prehension may  shine,  and  thereby  result  a 
proper  realization  of  the  character  of  the 
law  stenographer  and  his  arduous  labor. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

H.  P.  S.,  of  Edenton,  N.  C,  writes  as 
follows :  "  Reading  your  article  in  the 
December  number  of  The  Stenographer, 
under  the  heading  of '  Medicine,'  causes  me 
to  write  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  you  may 
be  able  to  give  me  some  advice  in  the  matter 
of  gaining  speed  in  shorthand.  When  I 
entered  my  present  position,  about  eight 
months  ago,  I  wrote  on  an  average  of  from 
loo  to  125  words  per  minute ;  but  I  have 
had  so  little  writing  to  do  here,  and  the  dic- 
tation has  been  so  slow,  that  I  have  fallen 
far  below  that  rate. 

"  What  shall  I  do  to  acquire  a  good  rate 
of  stenographic  speed  to  enable  me  to  secure 
a  better  position  than  that  which  I  now 
occupy?" 

Answer.  —  I  assume  that  seventy-five 
words  per  minute  suffices  for  your  present 
position. 


First, — Dictation  practice  you  must  have, 
even  if  your  time  is  limited  for  that  purpose. 
Get  as  much  as  you  can.  Having  no  one  to 
^ead  to  you,  I  assume  to  be  because  you  do 
not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  employing 
a  reader.  "That's  all  right."  But,  there 
must  be  young  people  in  your  part  of  the 
country  who  either  want  to  learn  shorthand, 
or  improve  their  knowledge  of  it.  Get  one 
or  more  pupils  of  that  sort  and  give  them 
instruction  in  return  for  reading  to  you.  If 
you  have  relatives,  insist  upon  them  reading 
to  you. 

Second, — Never  fail  to  attend  and  report- 
or  try  to  report,  verbatim,  every  public  meet, 
ing  at  which  speaking,  or  human  utterance, 
in  any  form,  occurs — prayer  meetings,  your 
common  council  or  trustees'  meetings,  ser- 
mons, lectures,  anything  and  everything-  in 
the  line  of  human  speech. 

Third. — Report  conversations — even  with 
your  '*best  girl,"  or  better,  have  her  read  to 
you.  But  conversations  may  be  reported, 
on  paper  with  pen  and  ink  or  pencil,  or  on 
your  knee  with  your  finger,  by  tracing  the 
outlines. 

Fourth, — Mental  reporting.  Follow,  men- 
tally (whenever  actual  writing  would  be  out 
of  place)  any  form  of  human  utterance — the 
Lord's  prayer,  the  invocation  of  a  blessing, 
or  anything  else. 

Fifth, — If  possible  get  out  of  your  present 
position.  Get  as  good  a  position  as  you  can 
in  a  large  city.  Go  where  first-class  work 
may  be  had.  It  ^ill  seldom  come  to  one. 
Ordinarily,  the  larger  the  municipality,  the 
better  are  the  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment in  shorthand,  and  the  compensation 
for  it.  But  do  not  forget  that  *'  a  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,"  and  that 
securing  a  position  before  leaving  your  pres- 
ent one  would  be  wise. 

Sixth. — Remember  that  one  cannot  ex- 
pect to  get  something  for  nothing.  There- 
fore, if  you  would  obtain  that  which  you 
seek,  you  must  render  a  fair  equivalent  for 
it.  That  fair  equivalent  is,  lots  of  hard  work, 
perseverence,  and  a  general  development  of 
your  talents. 

Am  glad  to  know  you  write  **  Osgoodby." 
It's  a  good  system. 

Law  stenographer  I.  F.  Craig,  of  Walla 
Walla,  Washington,  asks  an  opinion  on  the 
following  proposition  :    *'  A  referee  is  duly 
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appointed  to  take  testimony  in  a  certain 
case ;  the  parties  to  the  action,  desiring  to 
have  the  testimony  taken  in  shorthand, 
make  him  two  propositions :  (i)  That  they 
will  allow  him  |io  per  day  for  his  services, 
and  they  will  employ  a  stenographer  to  take 
the  testimony  before  him ;  or  (2)  they  will 
allow  him  $5  per  day  and  twenty  cents  per 
folio  (the  statutory  fee),  and  he  furnish  a 
stenographer,  making  his  own  arrangements. 
He  accepts  the  latter  proposition.  The  case 
goes  to  trial,  notes  are  taken  for  three  days, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  suit  desires  to  compromise  the  matter ; 
•  *  *  *  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  case  is 
settled  satisfactorily  to  the  parties.  The 
question  now  is,  how  should  the  referee  be 
paid?" 

Answer. — By  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
with  the  referee,  he  was  not  bound  to  pro- 
vide a  transcript  of  the  stenographic  notes. 
He  might  decide  the  case  by  having  the 
stenographer  read  the  original  notes  to  him. 
In  my  opinion,  the  referee  was  entitled  to 
$S  per  day  for  every  day  necessarily  spent  in 
tiie  business  of  the  reference,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, to  twenty  cents  for  every  folio  of  testi- 
mony taken  by  the  stenographer.  Under 
this  agreement,  I  am  of  opinion  that  neither 
party  to  the  action  could  legally  compel 
either  the  referee  or  the  stenographer  to 
furnish  a  transcript.  It  is  an  express  con- 
tract. Rules  and  customs  and  statutory 
provisions,  relating  to  transcripts,  cannot 
affect  the  subject-matter  of  this  agreement, 
or  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  it. 

Mr.  Craig  continues  as  follows :  "I  was 
recently  employed  in  a  case  where  the  con- 
ditions were  substantially  as  set  out  above. 
The  settlement  was  on  condition  that  the 
defendant  pay  all  taxable  costs  of  the  action. 
I  estimated  the  amount  of  matter  taken, 
made  oath  as  to  the  amount,  and  turned  the 
affidavit  in  to  the  referee.  The  referee 
charged  twenty  cents  per  folio,  based  on  my 
estimate  for  testimony  taken,  filed  his  bill 
with  the  court  and  same  was  allowed. 
Defendant  objected  to  paying  for  the  record 
as  it  was  not  transcribed,  claimmg  that  it 
was  not  a  taxable  cost.  A  motion  for  retax- 
ing  the  costs  was  allowed.  On  the  day  set 
there  was  considerable  argument  on  each 
side  of  the  case,  the  defendant's  attorneys 
daiming  that  it  was  inequitable,  since  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  was  still  unper- 


formed—namely, the  transcription.  *  •  ♦  ♦ 
It  was  decided  in  the  end  by  the  court  allow- 
ing the  referee's  bill,  in  toto,  as  far  as  the 
shorthand  was  concerned.  *  *  *  «  Dq 
you  know  of  a  case  of  this  nature  being 
carried  up?  And  if  so,  where  can  it  be 
found  in  the  reports  ?  Counsel  for  defend- 
ant stated  that  they  had  looked  in  vain  for  a 
similar  case.  Our  leading  lawyers  were  of 
the  opinion  that  it  was  properly  taxable. 
What  is  your  opinion  ?** 

Answer.— On  the  facts  last  herein  above 
stated,  the  amount  of  the  referee's  fees 
would  be  taxable  under  the  statute  of  this 
State.  The  referees  fees  in  this  case 
include  the  amount  paid  out  by  him  for 
stenographer's  services.  On  that  theory, 
I  should  think  the  item  taxable.  I  know 
of  no  case  on  **all  fours"  with  this 
one.  There  are  many  cases  in  New  York 
State  holding  that  the  sums  paid  unofficial 
stenographers  for  per  diem  and  transcript 
fees  are  not  taxable,  unless  an  agreement 
providing  for  their  taxation  has  been  made. 
In  your  case  the  defendant  agreed  to  pay  all 
taxable  costs — quite  a  different  proposition. 
Under  our  statute,  fees  paid  an  official 
stenographer  for  transcript  to  enable  a  party 
to  make  a  case  and  exceptions,  or  to  make 
and  serve  amendments  to  a  case,  are  a  tax- 
able disbursement. 

F.  W.  P.,  of  Bath,  N.  Y.,  asks  :  "Does 
the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  folio  for  cases  in 
Surrogate's  Court  include  reporting  and 
transcript,  or  is  it  just  for  transcript,  and  if  so 
what  is  the  rate  to  be  charged  for  reporting  ?" 

Answer  :  That  rate  is  for  transcripts  in 
the  Surrogate's  Courts  of  N.  Y.  State. 
The  per  diem  fee  varies.  I  have  alwa3rs 
received  |io  and  expenses,  except  when  no 
testimony  was  taken,  when  I5  for  attendance 
and  expenses  should  be  charged  and  paid. 
This  is  the  usual  rate.  It  is  cut  in  some 
instances. 

A.  N.  S.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  writes:  **i 
have  just  accepted  a  position  as  stenogra- 
pher in  a  district  attorney's  office  in  one  of 
the  counties  of  this  State.  If  my  office  work 
proves  satisfactory,  I  have  his  promise  to 
assist  me  in  securing  the  .position  of  county 
court  stenographer.  What  speed  ought  I  to 
write  at  to  do  good  work  ?  And  could  I 
work  up  in  the  place  ?  My  present  speed  is 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  words  (i3o),and 
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could  '* speed  up''  for  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time.  Now,  can  you  give  me  any  sugges- 
tions that  will  help  me  gain  speed ;  also, 
any  hints  that  you  may  think  would  be  of 
benefit  to  me  in  securing  and  holding  court 
stenographer's  position  ?" 

Answer. — Your  present  speed  of  130 
words  per  minute  is  not  sufficient  to  do  the 
work  of  a  county  court.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  words  normal  speed  is  nearer  the  mark, 
but  there  are  many  times  when  a  court  ste- 
nographer is  crowded  to  the  200  point 
Court  reporting  is  harder,  in  all  respects, 
than  outside  law  reporting,  and  there  is  very 
little,  if  any,  difference  in  the  speed  require- 
ment between  county  court  and  Supreme 
Court  work.  Practically,  there  is  none. 
Don't  attempt  to  fill  the  position  of  court 
reporter  until  you  have  at  least  150,  normal, 
and  175  spurtine  speed.  Remember  that 
with  such  qualincation,  you  will  not  be  a 
finished  and  thoroughly  competent  court 
reporter.  Even  in  the  matter  of  speed,  you 
will  beat  the  initial  point  only.  This  speed 
you  can  get  by  no  other  way  than  practice. 
Your  handwriting — upon  the  beauty  of  which 
permit  me  to  compliment  you — indicates 
manual  possibilities  with  the  pen  that  ought 
to  hasten  the  acquisition  of  speed.  Dicta- 
tion practice  is  the  conventional  way  to 
obtain  speed.  But  while  you  train  the  eye 
and  hand,  you  must  not  forget  that  the 
mental  qualifications  for  law  reportinp;  are 
to  be  observed.  The  office  of  a  district 
attorney  ought  to  furnish  you  with  the  right 
sort  of  experience  and  opportunity  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  legal  phraseology,  which,  of 
course,  you  know  you  must  have  to  report 
and  transcribe.  I  think  you  could  **work 
up  in  the  place,"  no  matter  whether  you 
refer  to  the  office  or  to  the  position  of  county 
court  reporter.  There  are  few  positions  in 
which  young  men  cannot  *'  work  up."  And 
I  mean  now,  so  far  as  increased  profidency 
and  compensation  are  concerned.  Read 
carefully  the  article  in  the  December,  1894, 
Stbnographer,  **  Medicine,"  the  replies  to 
correspondents  in  this  department,  last 
month  and  this.  Beside,  you  ought  to  keep 
in  touch  with  other  stenographers  who  are 
working  along  the  same  lines  as  yourself, 
and  by  asking  questions  and  taking  part  in 
discussions  in  your  shorthand  magazine 
about  such  matters  as  are  now  engaging 
your  attention,  many  valuable  suggestions 
will  result  to  you  and  others.  This  depart- 
ment of  The  Stenographer  is  open  to  all, 
for  this  purpose.  If  you  accept  the  position 
in  the  law  office  referred  to,  you  will  have 
just  the  opportunity  that  I  recommend  young 
people  to  seek  who,  like  you,  are  consider- 
ing the  matter  of  entering  law  reporting. 
There  you  find  an  atmosphere  of  law  similar 
to  what  you  will  find  in  the  court  room  ;  you 
hear  daily  the  jargon  of  the  law,  in  the  form 
of  conversation,  dictation  of  matter  to  you, 
discussion  of  questions  of  law  among  the 


law-office  people ;  you  have  access  to  law 
books,  which  you  should  read,  and  you  have 
chances  to  work  up  speed  for  law  reporting 
that  you  cannot  get  elsewhere.  I  hope  I 
have  helped  you. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  near  one  of  the  large 
cities,  writes  a  letter  which  excites  my  sym- 
pathy. Here  it  is  :  * '  I  have  been  employed 
as  stenographer  by  a  publishing  house  for 
over  three  years,  and  filled  this  position  to 
entire  satisfaction,  until  *  ♦  ♦  »  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  their  employ  through  no 
fault  of  mine.  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
a  position,  either  by  advertising  or  replying 
to  advertisements,  many  of  which  I  find  are 
inserted  by  agencies,  who  request  you  to 
call  in  regard  to  advertisements,  and  will 
then  inform  you  (afler  raising  false  hopes 
and  paying  your  car  fare  to  town)  that  they 
are  agencies,  and  will  secure  positions  upon 
payment  of  certain  fees  ;  and,  in  my  case, 
have  received  neither  position  nor  refunded 
fees.  If  you  can  advise  me  in  what  other 
ways  I  can  bring  my  services  before  the 
public,  when  above  means  have  failed,  or  if 
you  know  of  any  reliable  bureaus,  where 
positions  are  guaranteed,  I  will  be  extremely 
grateful  for  the  information,  as  others  are 
dependent  upon  me  for  support,  and  it  is 
imperative  that  I  should  obtain  speedy  em- 
ployment." 

Answer. — It  is  almost  impossible  to  give 
a  satisfactory  reply  to  this  correspondent, 
who,  from  other  facts  within  my  knowledge, 
has  been  very  conscientious  in  efforts  to 
become  fitted  to  do  good  work.  This  ste- 
nographer's experience  with  employment 
bureaus  is  exasperating.  Can  any  one  help 
my  correspondent  ? 

H.  T.  T ,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  asks 

for  a  personal  reply  to  the  following  ques- 
tion, but  failing  to  enclose  postage  therefor, 
will  have  to  await  the  receipt  of  this  issue  of 
The  Stenographer.  **I  have  read  with 
much  interest  the  department  of  law  report- 
ing in  The  Stenographer,  of  which  you 
are  editor,  and  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
writing  you  for  information  concerning  the 
Pemin  system  of  shorthand.  If  it  is  not 
asking  too  much  of  you,  please  give  me  your 
opinion  of  the  system.  Do  you  know  of 
many  Pemin  writers  holding  government 
positions?  Mr.  H.  M.  Pemin,  the  author, 
claims  that  it  is  the  best  system  of  shorthand, 
but  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  think  of 
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this  system,  and  any  information  you  may 
give  me  will  be  appreciated/' 

Answkr. — ^The  expression  of  my  opinion 
upon  the  merits,  does  not  come  within  the 
the  scope  of  my  duties  in  this  department. 
I  am  not  retained  for  that  purpose,  and  have 
no  authority  in  the  premises.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  editor-in-chief  will  be  glad  to  give 
place  to  any  communication  from  any  one 
OQ  the  subject.  I  know  of  no  Pemin  writers 
holding  government  positions.  I  do  not 
assert  there  are  none.  I  think  my  corres- 
pondent is  mistaken.  I  think  Mrs,^  but  not 
Mr.  Pemin  makes  the  claim  of  superiority 
of  system. 


Notes. 

Mr.  Clauds  J.  Wilkinson,  formerly  ste- 
nographer in  the  law  office  of  Judge  R.  P. 
Anibal,  of  this  village,  is  now  located  at 
Malone,  Franklin  county,  N.  Y.,  with  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Paddock.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
acted  as  stenographer  for  the  district  attor- 
ney in  the  trial  of  a  murder  case  at  that 
point,  a  short  time  ago. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Keelbr  is  stenographer 
in  the  office  of  Littaner  Bros.,  at  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Mowsn,  is  stenographer  for 
H.  F.  Burtch,  insurance  agent,  at  Big 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Miss  £.  Shbalds,  stenographer,  of  42 
Avenue  E,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  judging 
from  the  penmanship  and  phraseology  of 
her  letters,  must  be  a  painstaking  short- 
hander. 

Messrs.  Buford  Duke  &  Co.,  court  re- 
porters, 13  Gale  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
are  a  wide-awake  concern.  They  are  ad- 
mirers of  The  Stenographer.  This  firm 
has  been  active  in  the  matter  of  steno- 
graphic legislation  in  Tennesee,  during  the 
present  winter. 

Stes^ographer  John  E.  Heddenberg,  of 
Na  739  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has 
commenced  the  study  of  law. 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Sweeney,  stenographer 
and  law  student,  has  recently  become  con- 
nected with  the  law  firm  of  Tyler,  Pratt  and 
Hibbard,  iii  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

Ahong  the  news  items  from  this  State,  I 
note  the  resignation  of  John  P.  Martin,  of 
Watertown,  as  stenographer  to  the  county 


court  and  grand  jury  of  Jefferson  county' 
Miss  Annetta  Conkling,  of  the  same  place, 
succeeding  him.  Mr.  Martin  has  been  ap- 
pointed stenographer  to  one  of  the  New 
York  legislative  committees. 

Chester  Babcock,  of  Chautauqua  county, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  made  stenographer  of  the 
Surrogate's  Court  of  that  county. 

Mr.  Philander  Deming,  ex-official  ste- 
nographer of  the  third  judicial  district  of 
New  York  State,  and  probably  the  first 
appointee  of  that  district,  is  still  living  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  amusing  himself  and 
winning  fame  in  literary  pursuits.  He  has 
published  two  or  three  volumes  of  short 
stories  that  first  appeared  in  the  Atluntic 
Monthly,  He  has  the  distinction  of  having 
had  a  Brooklyn  literary  club,  composed  of 
newspaper  writers,  named  after  him. 

O.  W.  Jackson,  formerly  of  the  fiflh  Iowa 
district,  but  now  and  for  some  time  past  of 
Denver,  Col.,  has  been  appointed  stenogra- 
pher of  the  Araphoe  county  court.  He 
reported  a  Senate  impeachment  trial  in 
Iowa  which  ran  three  months. 

The  Woodstock  Standard  says:  **The 
laugh  is  on  Capt.  John  H.  Mimms,  the  gen- 
ial official  stenographer  who  was  engaged  to 
furnish  court  reports  for  The  Standard,  The 
Standard  went  to  press  while  the  jury  was 
out  in  the  Bancroft  intoxication  case,  and 
Mimms,  having  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  ver- 
dict that  should  be,  from  the  evidence,  wrote 
up  for  The  Standard  2,  red-hot-from-the-grid- 
dle  report  of  how  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  acquittal,  as  was  suspected  from  the  evi- 
dence. The  jury  wrestled  with  the  case 
over  night  and  next  day  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  guilty.** 

The  South  Carolina  Supreme  Court  has 
promulgated  the  following  rule  to  go  into 
effect  June  ist,  next : 

"All  original  pleadings  and  other  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  written  on  each  side  of 
legal  cap  paper,  or  printed  with  a  margin  of 
one  and  a  half  inches  on  the  left." 

Will  S.  Prhwitt,  of  Fairfield,  Iowa,  has 
been  appointed  official  court  reporter  of 
Judge  M.  A.  Robbins,  Ottumwa,  that  State. 

Mrs.  Minnie  P.Jones,  of  Bismark,N.  D., 
formerly  in  the  Governor's  office  in  that  city, 
has  accepted  a  position  in  the  office  of  at- 
torney Burke  Corbett,  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
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At  the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Michi- 
gan Law  Stenographers,  held  at  Kalamazoo, 
President  Herschel  Witaker,  of  Detroit,  pre- 
sided. The  following  members  were  pres- 
ent :  James  J.  Atkinson,  Chas.  H.  Bender, 
Joseph  Brewer,  C  H.  Strawleeker,  Henry 
F.  Walch,  Grand  Rapids ;  AUister  Cock- 
rane,  Detroit ;  E.  P.  Goodrich,  Ypsilanti ; 
James  E.  Henderson,  Cadillac ;  James  W. 
King,  Three  Rivers;  James  T.  Langley, 
Saginaw ;  Rudolph  Loomis,  Lansing  ;  Chas. 
H.  McGurrin,  Kalamazoo.  The  time  was 
principally  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution,  to 
change  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  association  from  mid-summer  to  mid- 
winter, to  meet  the  convenience  of  some  of 
the  members.  It  was  finally  decided  to 
bring  the  matter  up  at  the  annual  meeting 
next  Summer.  Some  grievances  between 
the  members  were  discussed,  and  that 
formed  the  balance  of  the  program  with  the 
exception  of  the  social  features. 

H.  W.  Thornk. 


Don't  We  Know? 

Progress  !  Don't  we  know  the  word  is  so 
ancient  it  retards  anything  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached !  Progress  !  What  does  this  much 
vaunted  progress  amount  too,  anyway  ?  Are 
we  not,  most  of  us,  a  little  sick  of  all  this 
twaddle  about  progress  ?  Don't  we  know 
the  best  work  in  this  country,  or  in  any 
other,  is  not  done  by  men  who  have  made 
any  particular  art,  science  or  profession  a 
life  study?  for  the  ability  to  accomplish  a 
task  with  facility  and  accuracy  amounts  to 
nothing,  if  the  utility  of  *' influence  "  is  un- 
shaken. 

Don't  we  know  it  seems  foolish  to  assert 
a  truth,  so  long  as  abuse  and  selfishness  and 
envy  may  bury  it  under  a  shower  of  aban- 
doned adjectives  ? 

Don't  we  know  Mr.  Bunbury  or  Fred. 
Irland,  or  any  other  finished  reporter, 
couldn't  report,  word  for  word,  or  one  word 
for  two  words,  a  drunken  Nez  Perces  Indian 
for  four  hours,  at  250  words  per  minute,  and 
deliver  250  copies  of  the  transcript  by  eight 
o'clock  of  the  same  day  ?  Of  course  we  do, 
brothers  and  sisters — of  course  we  do.  And 
don't  we  know,  ah,  yes,  don't  we  know  no 
other  person  on  the  face  of  the  '*  round 
yarth "  could  read  a  line  of  their  notes  if 


they  did  ?  And  say,  don't  we  know  there 
isn't  one  reporter  in  a  thousand  can  read 
another's  '*  fast "  notes,  no  matter  if  they 
had  studied  under  the  same  teacher  and 
from  the  same  book  ? 

Then  again,  and  once  more,  don't  we 
know  these  speed  tests  amount  to  nothings, 
anyway  ?  for  not  one  reporter  in  a  thousand 
or  two  would  give  the  snap  of  his  finger  to 
enter.  Why,  say,  they  would 'nt  go  near 
them — it'd  be  a  frost ;  and  the  contestants 
would'nt  get  an  encore!  And  still  again, 
don't  we  know  the  outside  personal  friends 
of  the  winner  (esF>ecially  if  it  happens  to  be 
an  American),  would  cut  his  acquaintance, 
because  he  no  longer  belonged  to  their  set  ? 

Yes,  don't  we  know  it's  a  good  deal  more 
downright  fun  to  see  an  honest  dog- fight  or 
kill  an  unoffending  moose  than  it  is  to  have 
a  fellow  show  us  how  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  and  science  of  a  thing  makes  dead  easy 
what  we've  been  bungling  and  perspiring 
over  for  years?  Of  course  we  do.  Of 
course  we  do ! 

And,  lastly,  don't  we  know  we'd  hate  to 
go  home  after  looking  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd  at  one  of  *'  them^ir  "  speed- tests,  and 
say: 

"Our   Frankie  was   dazed,    for  the  speed 
seemed  so  great — 

To  his  system  too  abject  a  slave  ; 

And  he  wandered  afield,   where  the  jimson 
weeds  grow, 

And  the  sexton-bug  digged  him  a  grave.** 

Isaac  S.  Dement. 


The  stenographers  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  have 
recently  organized  and  elected  the  following^ 
officers :  President,  Allan  A.  Brackenreed  ; 
first  Vice-President,  Miss  Lydia  Grieser; 
second  Vice-President,  E.  H.  Bochner  ;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Agnes  M.  Stebbins ;  Fi- 
nancial Secretary,  Louise  K.  Meining^ ; 
Treasurer,  A.  E.  Watts. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Brookl3m 
Stenographers'  Association,  the  following 
persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Charles  S.  Findley,  President;  Ed- 
mund Wright,  first  Vice-President;  Guy 
Terry,  second  Vice-President;  D.  A.  Simmis, 
Secretary ;  Miss  Anita  M.  Lambert,  Assistant 
Secretary  ;  Miss  Annie  M.  Oliver,  Recordings 
Secretary  \  E.  M.  Martin,  Treasurer ;  George 
S.  Brown,  Financial  Secretary ;  and  Miss 
Florence  E.  Bishop,  Librarian. 
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Speed  and  Legibility. 
By  H.  L.  Andrews. 

Speed  and  legibility  are  two  things  which 
every  stenographer  desires,  or  should  desire, 
to  possess.  Many  articles,  and  even  books, 
have  been  written  setting  forth  various  and 
sundry  ways  for  their  acquirement.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  at  the  present  time  to  enter  into 
any  extensive  discussion  of  this  subject ;  but 
simply  to  state  a  method  which  I  have  pur- 
sued in  times  past  myself;  and  which  I  pur- 
sue daily  with  my  scholars  at  the  present 
time. 

I  have  christened  this  method  "  Blocks  ol 
Five."    First  select  rather  wide  paper  for 
practice ;  at  least  six  or  eight  inches  in  width. 
Write  one  line  of  the  matter  upon  which  you 
are  working  for   speed,   across  the  page. 
Write  it  slowly  and  carefully,  making  the 
characters  the  proper  size,  and  the  writing  as 
compact  as  may  be  desirable.    Then  read 
this  line,  which  will  probably  consist  of  from 
thirty-five  to  forty-five  words,  preferably  out 
k)ud,  until  you  can  read  it  fluently,  and  the 
outline  suggests  the  word  as  rapidly  as  the 
eye  can  take  in  the  outline.    You  are  then 
ready  for  practice.     Write  the  second  line 
immediately  under  the  first,  in  copy-book 
style,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed.    Write 
the  third  line  much  faster.    Accelerate  the 
speed  still  more  on  the  fourth  line  and  let 
tlie  fifth  writing  be  as  fast  as  you  can  pos- 
sibly make  the  hand  form  the  characters 
without  their  degenerating  into  scrawls.     It 
is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  advisable  to  pro- 
nocmce  each  word  to  yourself  as  you  write 
it,  as  this  insures  your  not  following  the 
copy  blindly. 

Now,  of  what  specific  benefit  is  this 
"Blocks  of  Five"  arrangement?  First.  It 
keeps  the  characters  down  to  the  proper 
size.  As  your  line  of  copy  is  filled,  you  can- 
not enlarge  the  size  of  the  characters  and 
get  the  copy  all  in  the  required  space; 
second,  it  preserves  the  compactness  of 
I'  your  writing,  as  you  must  preserve  the 
proper  distance  between  the  characters. 
The  great  danger  of  speed  practice,  without 
a  governing  element  such  as  the  "  Blocks  of 
Five  '*  gives  you,  is  that  your  writing  is  ex- 
tremely liable  to  become  spread  out,  and  so 
irregular  as  to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
illegible. 


Stenographers  who  wish  to  ncrease  their 
speed  should  give  this  plan  a  trial,  and  they 
will  be  surprised  to  find  a  very  satisfactory 
augmentation  in  speed,  as  well  as  an  in- 
crease in  the  neatness  and  legibility  of  the 
characters. 

To  my  brother  (and  sister),  teachers,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  follow  this  plan  with 
your  pupils,  beginning  with  simple  senten- 
ces, such  as  you  find  in  a  limited  number,  in 
the  **  Recreations  "  of  the  Revised  Graham 
Hand-book  ;  or  in  abundance  in  my  Graded 
Sentence-book  of  Graham  Phonography. 
These  sentences  are  arranged  so  that  speed 
practice  and  simple  dictation  can  commence 
about  the  second  week  of  the  study ;  and 
thus  early  in  their  course  the  pupils  may 
commence  a  systematic  practice  for  speed  ; 
and  under  the  **  Blocks  of  Five'*  method, 
they,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  acquire  a  very 
creditable  and  legible  shorthand  chirography . 


Court  stenographer  Arthur  Head,  of 
Towanda,  Pa.,  was  married  at  Troy,  Janu- 
ary 31st,  to  Miss  Franc  C.  Woodruff,  by 
Rev.  G.  P.  Sewall. 

Lessons  in  Practical  Penmanship 
AND  Typewriting,  with  Spelling  List  of 
20,000  Words,  by  F.  M.  Payne,  author  of 
Business  Letter  Writer,  Law  at  a  Glance, 
Rules  of  Order,  etc.  New  York  Excelsior 
Publishing  House,  Nos.  29  and  31  Beekman 
Street. 

Th€  Construction  Report,  published  at  141 
Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  gives  a  weekly 
list  of  the  new  manufacturing  plants  of  all 
kinds,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Our  old 
friend,  Henry  T.  Wise,  is  one  of  the  pub- 
lishers. The  interesting  feature  to  us  is  that 
the  paper  is  printed  on  the  Diagraph,  which 
has  been  so  extensively  advertised  in  our 
columns,  and  which  is  proving  one  of  the 
most  successful  affairs  of  the  kind,  which 
modem  science  has  produced. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Grommet,  of  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas,  says  :  'Mf  you  keep  up  the  present 
high  standard  of  The  Stenographer,  I 
shall  recommend  it  above  all  others  to  my 
pupils."  We  are  happy  to  say  that  a  large 
number  of  teachers  in  the  various  shorthand 
schools,  find  it  advantageous  to  recommend 
it  to  their  shorthand  students  at  the  very 
beginning  of  their  studies,  because  of  the 
enthusiasm  it  helps  to  develop  in  the  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged. 
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Isaac  Pitn^ai^  Department. 

Edited  by  William  L.  Mason, 


Principal 


ipal  of  tlie  Metropolitan  School  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  95  Fifth  Avenue.  Comer 
of  17th  St.,  New  York.     Instructor  in  Phonograt>hv  at  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and 
Tradesmen,  New  Yorlc  City.     Also  Official  Instructor  in  Phonography  in  the 
Public  Day  Schools  of  New  Vork  City,  Nos.  ao,  35,  44,  7$  and  79. 


Speaking  of  the  progress  which  the  Isaac 
Pitman  phonography  has  made  during  the 
past  three  years,  The  Business  Journal  of 
New  York,  says ; 

*'  Not  only  are  the  public  schools  alive  to 
the  merits  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system,  but  it 
is  making  great  headway  in  the  American 
Business  Colleges.  And  in  this  connection 
we  might  add  that  another  prominent  com- 
mercial school,  the  Mower  Commercial  Col- 
lege of  Denver,  Col.,  has  recently  adopted 
this  system/' 


* 
«      » 


Since  last  reported,  the  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency for  teachers  of  Isaac  Pitman  pho- 
nography, in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
has  been  awarded  to  the  following  success- 
ful candidate  :  Mr.  Alfred  Colenso  Kessell, 
of  Austen's  Business  College,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  Can. 


« 
*      « 


Apropos  of  this  certificate,  the  Rev.  Owen 
Jones,  a  recent  successful  candidate,  re- 
marks, on  receipt  of  same  :  "  I  received  my 
diploma  safely,  and  am  proud  of  it.  It  is 
very  beautiful." 


♦  *» 


Any  one  interested  in  the  organization  of 
an  association  of  Isaac  Pitman  writers  in 
Philadelphia,  should  address  Mr.  Wm.  C. 
Evans,  Box  240,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  who  will 
send  full  particulars. 


»      » 


Dahl's  College,  of  this  city,  has  recently 
substituted  the  Isaac  Pitman  system,  in 
place  of  the  Gregg  Light  Line  system. 


Key  to  Isaac  Pitman 
Phonography. 

*  BUSINESS    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Messrs.  S.  L.  Robb  &  Co., 

Jamestown.  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  We  cfelivered  hickory 
wood  for  open  fires  and  kindling  wood  for 
furnace  and  range  to  you  last  season,  on  the 
order  of  Townsend  &  Co.  They  have  dis- 
continued their  retail  coal  and  wood  busi- 


ness, and  they  inform  us  that  we  are  at 
liberty  to  address  you  directly.  We  have 
an  exceptionally  nne  stock  of  wood  this 
year,  and  we  are  confident  that  we  can  fill 
your  order  satisfactorily. 

Yours  very  truly. 

46. 

Messrs.  W.  C.  Dunn  &  Sons, 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  On  the  i8th  of  this  month 
we  shipped  you  car  No.  164,  consigned  to 
Lynn,  to  stop  over  at  Lynton,  loaded  with 
4  in.  spruce  plank,  and  hope  the  same  will 
be  safely  received. 

Respecting  the  lumber  about  which  we 
recently  wrote  you,  as  being  shipped  wrong, 
we  discover  that  it  was  an  error  of  our  ship- 
ping clerk  in  copying  the  wrong  check,  and 
that  the  car  was  correctly  shipped. 
Yours  respectfully. 

47. 
The  Jones  Manufacturing  Co., 

Fayette,  West  Virginia. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  yours  of  the 
nth  inst,  and  note  same  fully.  We  would 
say  that  we  deal  very  largely  in  yellow 
poplar,  dressed  sheathing,  casing,  ceiling, 
etc.,  as  well  as  in  i,  2,  3,  and  4  in.  wide 
stock.  We  should  be  pleased  to  have  you 
quote  us  your  lowest  prices  on  everything 
of  this  kind,  both  dressed  and  rough,  de- 
livered Boston  rates  of  freight,  subject  to  5 
f)er  cent,  commission.  We  have  a  very 
arge  trade  in  yellow  poplar,  and  can  take 
a  large  amount  of  your  stock,  provided 
prices,  etc.,  are  satisfactory.  We  are  very 
particular  to  have  nice  grades  and  nice 
dressing. 

Yours  truly. 

48. 
Mr.  L.  S.  Earle, 

Freehold,  N.  J. 
Dear  Sir  :    Replying  to  your  favor  of 
January  8th,  we  beg  to  say  that  our  contracts 
are  all  made  for  the  present  season,  and  we 
are  just  furnishing  tne  cuttinj^  of  our  next 
year's    supply.     We    have    in    times  past  ; 
received  Virgmia  pine  wood  from  the  locality 
you  mention,  but  we  do  not  use  second 
growth.     We  get  our  wood  from  the  Jame» 
River,  Va.,  brought  to  tide* water  by  a  sys- 
tem of  narrow  gauge  railway. 
Yours  very  truly. 

•From  "  Business  Correspondence,  No.  a,"  contain- 
in  a;  actual  business  letters  with  shorthand  key.  Valu- 
able  to  writers  of  any  system  ;  40  pages.  Price  30c., 
postpaid.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Seas,  33  Union  Squart., 
New  York. 
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Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 

(Specially  Engraved  for  Thb  STXNOGKAFHBa.) 

BusiNi^ss  Correspondence.  17 

Lumber  Correspondence. 

45 
46 

\A^.^t^,f>^,  ^.^-21    1,2,3    '    4.,^7.   "I    ^«    '^\\^ 

c ) -^ /^_N5  c^  4, , ^  \  -y,  r  <j.  n  ^•. )  ^  \y— ^« 

48 

«%Meflar8.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  33  Union  Square, 
New  York,  will  always  be  willing  to  recommend 
competent  shorthand  teachers  and  schools  to  those 
wishing  to  know  of  same.  Correspondence  solicited. 
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Denraent's  Pitnpanic  Department. 

Isaac  S.  Dbmbnt. 

Author  of  Dbmbnt's  Pitmanic  Shorthand.    Director  of  Commerce  oi 

Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 


(Testimony). 

A.  I  was  right  on  the  comer  of  Park  and 
Bagg;  across  within  ten  feet  of  Isham's 
house. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Cass  Avenue  ? 
A.    It  would  be  about  300  feet. 

Q.  Was  it  a  light  or  dark  night  ?  A.  It 
was  not  a  dark  night. 

Q.  Was  there  a  moon  ?  A.  I  would  not 
be  sure;  but  there  was  an  electric  light 
tower  standing  right  there  within  200  feet 
of  it. 

Q.  The  electric  light  on  Cass  Avenue 
Park  on  the  north  side,  was  how  far  from 
you  ?  A.  That  is,  I  should  think,  a  block 
and  a  half.  And  then,  right  on  the  corner 
of  Charlotte  Avenue  and  Park  Street,  there 
is  one,  not  over  250  feet  from  where  we 
stood.  That  is  the  electric  light  I  am  speak- 
ing of. 

Q.  Could  you  see  which  one  put  his  hand 
upon  your  mouth  ?    A.    I  could  not. 

Q.  Could  you  say  which  ofle  took  your 
watch?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  say  which  one  took  the 
revolver  ?  A.  I  could  not ;  but  I  had  my 
idea  which  one. 


Demosthenes. 

I  will  quickly  remedy  the  cause  of  all  this 
if  you  will  repeat  to  me  some  passage  out 
of  * '  Euripides  or  Sophocles. "  Which,  when 
Demosthenes  had  pronounced,  Satyrus, 
presently  taking  it  up  after  him,  gave  the 
same  passage,  in  his  rendering  of  it,  such  a 
new  form,  by  accompanying  it  with  the  pro- 
per mien  and  gesture,  that  to  Demosthenes 
it  seemed  quite  another  thing.  By  thus 
being  convinced  how  much  grace  and  orna- 
ment language  acquires  from  action,  he 
began  to  esteem  it  a  small  matter  and  as 
good  as  nothing  for  a  man  to  exercise  him- 
self in  declaiming,  if  he  neglected  enuncia- 
tion and  delivery.  Hereupon  he  built  him- 
self a  place  to  study  in  underground  (which 
was  still  remaining,  in  our  time),  and  thither 
he  would  come  constantly  every  day  to  form 
his  action  and  to  exercise  his  voice ;  and 
here  he  would  continue,  oftentimes  without 
intermission,  two  or  three  months  together, 
shaving  one-half  of  his  head  that  so,  for 
shame  he  could  not  go  abroad,  though  he 
desired  it  ever  so  much. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  but  he  also  made  his 
conversation  with  people  abroad,  his  com- 
mon speech  and  his  business  subservient  to 
his  studies,  taking  from  hence  occasions  and 
arguments  as — 


J.  Lincoln  Fenn  has  been  appointed  ste- 
nographer to  the  judiciary  committee  of  the 
Connecticut  legislature. 

The  lady  stenographers  of  New  Orleans 
have  organized  a  class  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  physical  training  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Clara  G.  Baer,  of  Newcomb 
College,  at  the  residence  of  Miss  A.  Morales. 

B.  Stanislaus  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Austin, 
Texas,  sends  us  a  clipping  from  the  Austin 
Daily  Statesman  concerning  a  bill  of  Senator 
Bailey,  providing  for  the  appointment  and 
compensation  of  the  district  court  steno- 
graphers. We  trust  that  some  such  bill  will 
be  adopted  by  the  legislature. 


The  Conde  Typewriter  Co.,  expect  to 
locate  their  manufacturing  plant  in  Boston, 
Mass. 

Wallace  &  Smith,  lawyers,  of  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  advertise  that  they  want  a  mature 
woman  as  a  typewriter.  The  reason  given 
is  because  they  are  not  so  much  inclined  to 
flirt  as  the  average  young  woman. 

Mr.  Paul  Cooksev,  official  stenographer 
of  Warren  County  Courts,  has  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  stenographer  has 
a  right  to  demand  that  his  fee  be  secured 
before  making  a  transcript  for  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  matter  is  to  be  argued  before 
Judge  Settle  at  Bowling  Green. 


The  Stenographer 
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Hints  To  Shortlpand  Students. 

Conducted  by  Batbs  Torkky, 
Author  of  Practical  Typewriting  and  Instruction  in  Practical  Shorthand. 


For  the  easier  transference  of  the  sounds 
of  words  into  the  si^  language  of  short- 
hand. I  adopted,  previous  to  1886  (and  pub- 
lishea  that  year),  a  special  "  Sound-Name," 
for  a  help  in  teaching.  For  instance,  T  was 
made  7«A/  D,  Z>«A ,  Chay,  OteA/  Shay, 
Shuh  ;  Way,  fVuh^  and  so  on.  (I.  P.  S.  pp. 
II,  12).  Let  the  student  close  the  mouth 
before  saying  B,  and  then  puflf  the  lips  apart 
with  the  breath.  Buh  will  be  heard.  Ac- 
cording to  this  nomenclature  Gay  becomes 
Guh;  Hay,  Huh,  and  so  the  word  HOG, 
analyzed  ordinarily  Hay-O-Gay,  becomes 
Huh- O- Guh,  which  I  contend  is  far  nearer  a 
correct  realization  of  the  sounds — and  the 
word.  Many  years  of  teaching  beginners  ac- 
cording to  this  scheme  has  tested  its  value, 
and  my  experience  is  corroborated  by  that 
of  others,  notably  Mr.  Charles  T.  Piatt,  so  long 
with  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  College,  Chicago, 
who  speaks  highly  (see  National  Stenogra- 
pher) of  this  method  of  reaching  the  pho- 
netics of  shorthand.  The  selection  of  uh  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  strictly  consonant 
part  was  made  advisedly  ;  the  idea  being 
that  the  less  vowel  influence  there  was,  the 
more  direct  would  be  the  approach  to  the 
unmodified  consonant  sound,  and  uh  as  a 
comparatively  infrequent  vowel  sound  re- 
duces the  vocalization  to  a  minimum. 


When  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  prize 
copy  of  "  Instruction  in  Practical  Short- 
hand,^* Mr.  Frank  Gerbeth  writes  :  '*  Your 
presentation  of  the  syllabic  treatment  of 
outline  formation  will  be  a  revelation  to 
many  students,  into  whose  hands  the  book 
may  fall,  and  who  would  otherwise  have 
lost  themselves  in  the  attempt  to  produce 
short  looking,  but  very  often  illegible  out- 
lines. A  good  many  of  these  wonderfully  con- 
densed outlines,  while  they  show  the  con- 
structive possibilities  of  the  system,  which 
makes  them  interesting  to  the  theorist,  are 
not  often  desirable  in  practical  work.  They 
are  not  really  labor-saving,  but  only  labor- 
shifting  devices — taking  the  work  off  the 
hands  and  putting  it  on  the  brain." 

•  •  * 

The  subjects  discussed  in  this  department, 
and  the  plates  illustrating  them,  are  to  be 
presented  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the 
forthcoming  new  edition  of  '*  Instruction  in 
Practical  Shorthand,'*  and  as  far  as  may  be 
possible,  I  reserve  the  right  to  present  them 
m  the  manner  as  shown.  If  editor  Hemper- 
ley  will  permit,  would  like  to  discuss  next 
month  one  more  topic,  namely,  that  of 
'*  Vowel  Implication.'' 


Some  Unclassified  Words,  Word  signs 

AND  Phrases. 


Abstract, 

Accuracy, 

Adjournment, 

Alternative, 

Ancestor, 

Approximate, 


Minimum, 

Mistress, 

Mysterious, 

Narrow, 

Obligation, 

Obstacle, 


Auditor,    Daughter,  Overwhelm, 

Debtor,     Editor,  Premature, 

Bondholder,  Peremptory, 

Eloquent,  Prefer, 

Emphasis,  Proffer, 

Emphasize,  Power, 

Employee,    (Mayo),  Ratification, 

Engredient,  State, 

Enthusiasm,  Statute, 

Enthusiastic,  Straighten, 

Eternal,  Stupendous, 

Event,  Superficial, 

Extinguish,  Supernatural, 

Extinct,  Synonymous, 

Former,  Technical, 

Genius,  Territory, 

Genus,  Thereof. 

Greater,  Tolerate, 

Impulse,  And-of,    Of-an, 
Imploys,  Common-sense, 

Implies,  C.  o.  d.,    F.  o.  b.. 

Infinite,  Direct-examination, 

Internal,  50,000.    500,000 

Intolerable,  Notary  Public, 

Judicial,  Oftentimes, 

Junction,  Party  first  part, 

Kingdom,  (2)  Co.  Party  second  part, 

(3)  Accompany.  Real  estate. 

Learn,  So-far-as, 

Luxury,  Take-care-of, 

Maximum,  Time-will-tell. 

(See  Plate  on  opposite  page.) 

The  average  beginner  encounters  an  ob- 
stacle when  he  writes  the  word  Stump. 
The  usual  result  reminds  one  of  **  Set  'em 
up,"  i.  e.,  sT-Mp.  Strange  it  is  how  the 
syllabic  suggestion  (of  a  stroke  for  a  syllable) 
can  be  ignored,  Stacy  is  another  puzzler, 
which  ordinarily  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
Stuh-loop  on  Syllabic-S,  a  most  unheard  of 
combination.  Another  word  difificult  to 
improvise  of  a  sudden  is  Chandelier,  which 
we  should  render  CHnd-L-R,  rather  than 
CH-Nd-Luh-R,  as  observed  in  a  recent  text- 
book. It  were  well,  too,  to  note  the  syllabic 
suggestion  when  writing  :  Dust,  dusty ^  Must, 
musty.  Rust,  rusty.  Haste,  hasty.  Gust,  gusfy, 
etc.  A  teacher  will  never  fail  to  "catch" 
the  careless  student  on  these  simple  words. 

» 
«      « 

The  offer  of  a  copy  of  my  text-book  for 
the  best  rendering  of  the  un-keyed  short- 
hand holds  good  each  month  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  "Hints." 
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Grahan?  Department. 


Conducted  by  H.  L.  Andrews,  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 

Publisher  of  "Andrew's  Graded  Sentence  Book  of  Standard  Phonography."     Official  Stenographer 
Allegheny  County  Medical  Society  and  Principal  of  Martin's  Shorthand  School. 


Key. 

letter  no.  32. 

Charles  Russell  Day,  Esq., 

llion,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  April  2d  was 
duly  received,  but  as  there  was  nothing  in  it 
of  a  specific  nature  requiring  an  immediate 
answer  I  did^  not  reply. 

Your  telegram  of  the  9th  stating  :  *'  Can- 
not negotiate  bonds.  What  shall  I  do  with 
them?"  just  at  hand.  I  replied:  **Hold 
bonds  for"  further  instruction.  Have 
written." 

I  regret  very  much  indeed  that  you  were 
not  able  to  organize  a  syndicate  to  purchase 
the  bonds,  as  you  will"  need  the  funds,  not 
only  to  operate  the  road,  but  to  meet  the 
large  obligations  which  will  soon  be  falling 
due. 

I  have  one  or^**  two  suggestions  to  make 
regarding  the  bonds ;  and  if  these  sugges- 
tions are  adopted,  I  believe  they  can  be  very 
easily  floated.  You  are  probably  aware***  of 
the  fact  that  people  are  becoming  very  par- 
ticular about  the  class  of  bonds  they  pur- 
chase. In  order  to  find  a  market  for  bonds, 
all***  necessary  sinking  fund  provisions  and 
guarantees  are  essential.  We  recognize  the 
fact  that  your  Company,  that  is,  the  Bridge 
Company,  is  not  bound  to  guarantee"*  any- 
thing but  the  interest  on  the  Electric  Com- 
pany bonds. 

Cannot  the  Bridge  Company  be  induced 
to  incur  a  little  larger  obligation  ?  My  pro- 
position is  this  :**  Have  the  Bridge  Com- 
pany guarantee  the  sinking  fund  of  the 
Electric  Company.  This  they  should  be 
very  willing  to  do  as  the  two  Companies 


are***  so  closely  connected  and  their  inter- 
ests almost  identical.  As  it  is  as  much  to 
the  interests  of  the  Bridge  Company  to  mar- 
ket the  bonds,  as***  it  is  to  ours,  I  think  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  that  guar- 
antee. 

If  this  point  can  be  gained,  I  would  also'^* 
suggest  that  we  change  the  clause  in  the 
mortgage  with  reference  to  the  redemption 
of  the  bonds,  and  make  it  absolutely  oblig^a- 
tory  on  the  part*"  of  the  Trust  Company  to 
redeem  the  bonds  at  stated  periods  with  the 
funds  of  the  Electric  Company  which,  accord- 
ing to  contract,  will  be  deposited'*  with  them 
from  time  to  time.  If  this  is  done  there  will 
be  no  unnecessary  accumulation  of  funds, 
and  the  indebtedness  of  the  road  will^  be 
gradually  reduced. 

If  these  suggestions  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval, please  send  the  bonds  to  me  at  your 
very  earliest  convenience,  as  new  ones 
must"*  be  lithographed  containing  the 
changes  and  additions. 

When  we  get  the  bonds  into  this  shape,  I 
do  not  think  we  will  experience  any  difficulty 
in^  finding  a  ready  market  for  them. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that 
we  have  secured  the  contract  for  the  equip- 
ment of  ***  your  Second  Avenue  line,  and 
commence  the  work  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

We  shall  also  commence  the  installation  of 
the  city  lighting  plant**"  as  soon  as  terms  of 
settlement  are  agreed  upon. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  fully  ap- 
preciate your  many  kind  offices,  and  that^^* 
when  the  proper  times  comes,  we  shall 
be  very  glad  to  reciprocate.  (487  words). 
Very  respectfully  yours 


The  Rapid  Writer  Fountain  Pen  still 
holds  its  popularity  among  those  who  have 
used  it. 

Pocket  Shorthand  Dictionary.  Giv- 
ing brief  outlines  for  six  thousand  difficult, 
frequently  occurring  words.  Pitman  System, 
1894.  The  Moran  Shorthand  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


Miss  Cora  Wing  was  appointed  ste- 
nographer to  the  judiciary  committee  of  the 
House,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Miss  Isabel  K.  O'Connor  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  stenographer  to 
the  Board  of  Public  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
in  place  of  William  D.  Little,  who  resigned 
to  go  into  the  Navy  Department 
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**  Women  Wage  Earners.' 

When  Helen  Campbell  first  began  her 
work — which  has  since  become  famous — 
among  the  poverty-stricken  of  her  own  sex, 
she  was  as  most  of  those  who  enter  into  such 
work,  overwhelmed  with  pity  for  the  suffer- 
ing she  saw,  and  indignant  that  such  things 
should  be.  She  wanted  to  change  it  all  at 
once,  and  was  convinced  that  it  must  be  some 
one's  direct  fault.  Since  that  time  she  has 
studied  and  observed  to  some  purpose,  as 
the  tone  of  her  book,  "Women  Wage  Earn- 
ers," gives  evidence.  Instead  of  going  off 
hali-cocked  with  a  dozen  crude  remedies  of 
the  quack  economics,  warranted  to  cure  all 
the  ills  humanitv  is  heir  to,  as  is  the  fashion 
of  the  average  sentimental  woman  when  she 
dwells  on  such  topics,  Mrs.  Campbell  makes 
her  resume  in  this  wise  fashion  :  "Various 
physiological  reasons  make  women  often  a 
less  dependable  worker  than  man,  and  tend 
to  keep  her  wages  at  a  minimum.'* 

She  admits  that  it  is  impossible  for  stupid- 
ity and  incompetence  to  receive  more  than  it 
worth,  and  she  thinks  it  a  sorrowful  need  for 
woman  to  be  forced  into  factory  life  at  all ; 
that  in  reality  the  loss  to  home  management 
and  economy  is  not  made  up  by  the  woman's 
small  gains,  and  the  loss  to  the  morals  and 
vigor  of  the  children  is  beyond  calculation. 
Yet  she  believes  that  much  can  be  done  by 
law  to  protect  the  woman  from  injustice  and 
abuse  while  she  is  by  the  slow  natural  pro- 
cess learning  the  lessons  so  much  needed — 
of  punctuality,  unvarying  quality  of  work,  a 
sense  of  business  honor,  of  personal  fidelity 
— and  that  as  she  is  helped  by  the  industrial 
school  to  be  more  than  a  mere  unskilled 


laborer,  she  will  receive  better  pay.  In  other 
words,  she  understands  that  no  reform  can 
be  achieved  by  mere  legislation,  though  its 
aid  should  be  invoked  while  the  process — 
that  persistently  slow  process  which  so  en- 
rages the  impatient  anarchist — of  evolution 
laborously  lifts  humanity  to  a  higher  plane  ; 
and  that  it  is  not  the  person  who  wishes  to 
blow  up  capitalists  with  dynamite,  or  who 
advocates  single  tax  or  the  abolition  of  the 
tariff  as  a  sure  remedy,  who  aids  in  the 
upward  movement,  but  those  who  earnestly 
undertake  the  training  of  the  hand,  mind 
and  character  of  the  undeveloped  worker 
and  lifl  him  bodily  to  a  higher  position  of 
usefulness,  who  really  help  to  right  the 
tragedies  of  the  feeble  and  incompetent. 

One  finds  in  this  book  that  the  average 
weekly  wages  for  women  do  not  exceed  six 
dollars,  and  are  more  generally  about  five 
and  a  half.  And  nearly  every  one  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  average  working 
life — that  is  to  say,  factory  work — of  women, 
does  not  exceed  four  years.  In  other  words, 
women  begin  at  about  seventeen  to  earn 
their  living,  and  at  twenty-one  marry  and 
cease  to  labor  for  their  bread.  This  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  most  potent  reasons  why 
women  are  ill  paid.  Their's  is  not  life-work  ; 
they  have  not  time  to  perfect  themselves  in 
any  trade,  and  do  not  look  forward  to 
remaining  there,  and  therefore  rarely  take 
that  interest  in  their  profession  which  a  man 
must  display  who  wishes  to  succeed.  Tliere 
is  no  reason  why  a  woman  should  not  be  as 
successful  in  shorthand  work  as  a  man,  if 
she  will  enter  upon  the  business  as  a  busi- 
ness for  life. 


Osgoodby^s  Phonetic  Shorthand  Manual^  $1.2$  ;  Speed-Book  (without  key),  p.oo  ;   Compendium^  for  the 
vest-pockety  Soc.  ;    fVord-Book,  Si^o  ;    The  Great  Moon  Ifoajc  {engraved  shorthand),  p. JS-    For  saU  by   If" 
Hams  <Sf  Rogers^  publishers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Chicago,  III, 
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Gabelsbcrger  Department. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Tombo,  No.  a  Ridge  Flace,  New  York. 
President  Gabelsberger  Shorthand  Society. 


Corresponding  Style. 

Count  Tolstoi  on  a  Universal 
Language. 

Dear  Sirs  : — I  have  received  your  letter, 
and  I  will  endeavor,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  to  comply  with  your  wish  by  giving 
you  my  opinion  on  the  idea  of  an  universal 
language  in  general,  and  also  in  how  far  the 
Esperanto  language  carries  out  this  idea. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  man  is  inclined 
to  form  one  single  community  under  one 
leader,  combining  in  himself  wisdom  with 
love,  and  that,  moreover,  one  of  the  first 
steps  leading  to  this  end  must  be  that  of 
mutual  comprehension  between  man. 

In  order  that  men  understand  one  another 
it  is  either  necessary  that  all  languages 
should  be  rolled  into  one,  which,  even  if 
attained  one  day,  will  take  some  consider- 
able time,  or  that  the  knowledge  of  all  lan- 
guages should  be  spread  to  such  an  extent 
that  not  only  all  works  can  be  translated 
into  every  language,  but  also  that  all  men 
understand  a  sufficient  number  of  tongues  to 
be  able  to  hold  intercourse  with  one  an- 
other in  either  of  them  ;  and  finally,  that 
either  one  language  be  selected  to  be  learned 
by  all  nations  unconditionally,  or  that  all 
nations  accept  an  artificial  and  easy  Inter- 
national tongue,  such  as  is  proposed  by  the 
the  Volapiikists  and  Esperantists.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  latter  alternative  is  the  most 
reasonable,  and,  what  is  of  greater  import- 
ance, it  is  easiest  to  attain. 


Reporting  Style. 

By  slow  degrees  or  by  convulsive  revolu- 
tion, man  has  freed  himself  from  the  uncon- 
ditioned control  of  these  forces.  He  has 
thrust  off  the  encompassing  shell  of  habitual 
obedience.  He  has  questioned  priests  and 
princes;  he  has  interrogated  nature.  He 
has  broken  the  mitre  and  the  sceptre,  and 
has  bridled  the  lightening.  In  a  word,  he 
has  made  nature,  law  and  religion,  the 
ministers  of  his  happiness,  in  place  of  being 
himself  the  victim  of  their  devouring  greed. 


In  this  struggle  for  freedom,  certain  great 
leaders  stand  forth  as  the  emancipators  of 
mankind. 

Copernicus,  Columbus,  Lyell,  Darwin — 
each  touched  with  the  magic  wand  of  science, 
the  grotesque  structure  of  mediaeval  scho- 
lasticism and,  behold,  it  is  a  despised  and 
ridiculed  ruin,  visited  only  by  the  curious 
traveller  or  the  delving  antiquary. 

Erasmus,  Luther,  Zwingli  and  their  co- 
laborers,  touched  with  the  magic  wand  of 
the  new  learning  the  grotesque  structure  of 
mediaeval  ecclesiasticism  and,  behold,  it  too 
is  an  irrevocable  ruin,  which  the  industry  of 
modern  ecclesiasticism  has  labored  in  vain 
to  rebuild. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Hampden  and  Pym,  Washington  and  Lafay- 
ette, touched  with  the  magic  wand  of  liberty, 
the  buttressed  structure  of  mediaeval  despot- 
ism, and,  lo,  over  its  frowning  walls  the 
banner  of  constitutional  government ! 

Modern  morality,  led  by  liberty-loving 
Engishmen,  and  embodied  in  our  own  Lin- 
coln, touched  with  the  magic  wand  of  human 
freedom,  the  unholy  structure  of  human 
slavery,  and  behold,  it  is  trampled  in  the 
dust  beneath  the  unshackled  feet  of  freemen. 
Thus  nature,  religion,  government,  so- 
ciety, has  each  in  turn  been  transformed 
from  master  to  servant  during  the  marvel- 
ous four  centuries,  whose  close  we  have  just 
celebrated.  The  emancipation  of  man  is  the 
flower  and  consummation  of  it  all. 

But  we  should  block  the  wheels  of  pro- 
gress, did  we  regard  the  work  as  complete. 
In  the  midst  of  our  exultation  at  what  has 
been  accomplished,  it  would  be  well  for  us 
to  pause  and  consider  what  yet  remains  to 
be  done. 

Especially  to  us  of  this  nation  ought  the 
retrospect  of  the  four  centuries  to  be  an 
inspiration  for  the  future.  For  here  has 
already  come  the  fullest  realization  of  the 
ideals  of  humanity.  In  what  it  is,  and  what 
it  promises,  our  country  may,  without  hyper- 
bole, be  said  to  be  the  fairest  fruit  of  human 
freedom. 
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^unson  Shortlpaipd  Department. 

D.  FuLLMBR,  Editor. 
Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago,  III. 


**  There  is  in  this  city  a  resort  known  *  as 
the  home  saloon.'  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
contribution  to  temperance  and  humanity. 
If  the  first  succeed,  the  type  will  be  multi- 
plied. It  will  in  some  respects  resemble  the 
ordinary  saloon.  There  will  be  beverages, 
stimulating  but  not  alcoholic.  There  will 
be  a  free  lunch.  There  will  be  newspapers, 
periodicals  and  books.  Those  able  to  pay 
for  what  they  want,  will  be  permitted  to  pay. 
But  the  hospitality  will  not  be  denied  to  any 
one  who  are  orderly  and  well-behaved. 

"This  is  practical  philanthropy.  People 
with  warm  homes  to  rest  in  to-day ;  with 
newspapers  around  ;  with  smoking  breakfast 
tables,  served  by  gentle  hands ;  with  the 
ease  that  income  assures,  and  the  happiness 
begotten  of  pleasant  social  relations,  know 
little  of  the  days  of  the  man  without  work  ; 
of  the  nights  of  a  man  without  a  roof ;  of  the 
dejection  of  a  man  without  companionship 
he  can  trust,  and  of  the  proximity  of  such  a 
man  to  despair,  to  crime  or  to  suicide. 

'*  The  home  saloon  imprints  no  stigma  on 
those  who  will  accept  its  hospitality.  It 
will  be  free  from  everything  offensive  to 
good  morals." 


Mr.  Charles  H.  White,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  possesses  very  marked  literary  ability. 
He  has  been  writing  a  series  of  interesting 
essays  for  the  Newburg  Daily  News,  We 
understand  he  will  soon  present  a  Stenogra- 
phic Sarcasm,  called  Phonotropolis.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  White  upon  the  earnestness 
and  zeal  he  displays,  and  we  wish  him  the 
success  which  he  deserves. 

Telegraph  operators  who  can  use  a  type- 
writer in  receiving,  are  favored  by  the  man- 
ager. By  the  usd  of  the  Phillips  code,  from 
fifty  to  sixty  words  per  minute  can  be  handled 
on  the  typewriter,  whereas  forty  words  a 
minute  cannot  be  averaged  otherwise. 

Thomas  C.  Knowles,  of  Pottsville,  Pa., 
is  an  enterprising  stenographer.  He  also 
makes  a  specialy  of  teaching. 

A  BILL  has  been  introduced  into  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  for  the  employment  of 
a  stenographer  in  the  Adjutant  General's 
Department. 


The  Stenographer 
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Exact  Phonography"  Depart- 
ment. 

George  R.  Bishop,  Author. 
(Copyrighted). 

In  its   representation  of  sounds   Exact 
Iconography  employs  some  forms  for  a/- 
proximate  representation;    that  is  to  say, 
for  the  representation  of  those  which  are 
dosely  allied  to  those  which  the  signs  stand 
for;  which  are  so  near  to  them  that  they 
will  readily  suggest  the  approximate  or  in- 
tended sounds  themselves ;  this  being  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  facility  of  representation, 
lo  one  case  a-sign  is  used  for  6-sound  where 
the  6-sound  occurs  frequently,  but  where  the 
a  occurs  in  English  only  occasionally  and  the 
a  joins  better  than  the  6  does.    The  sounds 
a  and  au  are  also  closely  allied ;  so  also  is  6 
with  a.    For  instance,  in  these  words,  par^ 
pof^  short-o  or  6  approaches  the  exact  repre- 
sentation closely ;    and  the  word  can  be 
written/^,  instead  of  in  either  of  the  above 
modes,  and  the  [^r-sign]  be  reserved  for 
another  valuable  purpose  ;  that  is,  the  thick- 
ened form  can  be  used  for  the  s  with  added 
av,  as  in  pursue^  pursued  ( pursuit) ,  pursuer, 
pursuance.    These  attachments  would  prob- 
ably be  safe  to  be  added,  and  others  might 
be  added  if  it  were  thought  advisable.    The 
use  of  a-sign  for  o-sound  is  illustrated  by  the 
phrase,  in-whole,  to-the-whole,  bythe-whole, 
from-the-whole,     that-is-the-whole,    this-is- 
ike  whole,  etc.      The    a-signs  will  be   es- 
pecially   useful    initially    for    dr,    not 
because  we  do  not  distinguish  in  pronounc- 
ing—as two    English    shorthand    authors, 
Everett  and  Callender,  say  they  do  not — 
between,  for  instance,   a,  dr,  as  in  cdh,  cdr 
for  Americans  do  general y  so  distinguish  ; 
bnt  because  they  are  nearly  enough  anke  to 
permit  the  use  of  one  for  the  other,  in  re- 
porting, without  confusion.      Usin^^  them  in 
this  way,  we  use  the  a  for  dr  in  article,  arti- 
ded,  articulate t  thus:     d-ticle,  A-ticled,  d- 
iiaUate,  and  reserve  the  sign  with  the  hook 
attached  for  orphan,  alderman,  etc. — small 
hook  for  atur,  and  large  for  awl ;   and,  of 
ooursc,  they  are  good  for  ^,  bl.     Thus  we 
have  Olyphant,  alderman.    This  leaves  the 
[shaded-nook]  signs  perfectly  free  for  insr, 
tnsl,  as  shown  in  the  text-book,  so  that  we 
get  the  words  in-circles,  in-circulation,  in- 
solvent, insolent.    This  shows  some  exten- 
sion of  previously  expressed  principles ;  but 
it  will  oe  found  to  be  useful  without  being 
coniusing.    In  the  text-book  we  showed  the 
ibrm  Sit-alf  for  at-all,  on  this  same  principle, 
but  we  find  ourselves  employing  this  less 
frequently  in  practice  than  we  did.    The  first 
form  may  be  a  trifle  the  easier,  especially  as 
the  heavy  stroke  is  a  down-stroke  struck  in 
an  easy  direction ;  but  on  the  whole  perhaps, 
the  ^ain  is  too  small  to  justify  very  much 
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For  specimen  pages  and  circulars  containing  opinions  of  well-known  expert  stenographers  concetninz 
**Exaa  fhonography**  address,  Geo,  R.  Bishop,  N.  Y,  Stock  Exchange,  N,  \.  City. 
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James  Nugent. 
By  Kbndrick  C.  Hill. 
Ireland  was  the  place  of  nativity  of  James 
Nugent,  and  the  powerful  physique  of  body, 
wonderfuPwit  and  wisdom  of  mind,  and  no 
less  marvelous  ability  to  rise  from  the  low 
levels  of  life  to  high  places  of  honor  and 
independence,  which  the  land  of  the  shani' 


and  encountered  many  difficulties  while  per- 
fecting himself  in  the  art.  In  1884.  at  seven- 
teen, with  seven  pounds  sterling,  he  stepped 
from  the  plain  portals  of  paternal  home  and, 
with  his  being  freighted  with  the  pilgrim's 
prospects  of  an  uncertain  fortune  beyond  the 
seas,  with  perhaps  a  thousand  misgivings, 
but  no  less  pre-determined  purpose,  started 
on  the  long  and  tedious  journey  to  America. 


JAMES   NUGENT. 


rock  alike  confers  upon  her  children  to  so 
pre-eminent  a  degree,  ffff  now  aaAyet-tobe 
fully  and  fairly  set  forth  in  my  firm  friend 
from  "Old  Erin," 

Bom  October  ist,  1S67,  in  Keady,  Ireland. 
Educated  in  the  Keady  National  School. 
Began  study  of  shorthand  at  thirteen,  with- 
out a  teacher ;  in  fact,  not  knowing  of  a 
phonographer  within  ^ty  miles  of  home, 


"  Though  but  sevenleen  when  he  arrived 
in  New  York,  Nugent  could  wrile  shorthand 
like  a  streak,  and  read  it  ditto.  I  asked  hint 
if  he  could  operate  the  typewriter,  and  he 
replied,  somewhat  astonished:  'Phivafs 
thatf  ••—].  F.  McClain,  to  the  writer. 

Preparation,  purpose  and  pluck  were  the 
weapons  with  which  this  boy,  in  a  strange 
landjlKgan  waging  a  successful  shorthand 
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warfare.  Nugent  was  a  well  prepared  sta- 
dent  of  phonography,  though  he  taught 
himself,  and  possessed  the  necessary  acces- 
sory education.  Far  this  cause^  Mr.  Mc- 
Clain  recommended  him  to  a  position  paying 
|6o.oo  a  month,  in  the  office  of  the  G.  P.  A. 
of  the  N.  Y.,  W.  S.  &  B.  R.  R.  '*  I  figured 
this  out  into  pounds,"  said  he,  "  and  couldn't 
sleep  for  a  week,  at  the  thought  of  twelve 
pounds  a  month."  The  following  year  the 
road  was  reorganized  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  an  employee  of  the  New  York 
Central.  Being  young  and  home-sick,  he 
went  back  to  Ireland  and  remained  a  month. 
On  returning  to  New  York,  he  was  offered 
the  position  of  secretary  to  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany, occupying  said  position  four  years. 

Nugent  then  began  his  career  as  a  law 
stenographer  in  the  office  of  the  famous  firm 
ofHoadly,  Lauterbach  &  Johnson,  securing 
during  his  four  years'  stay,  his  richest  ex- 
perience. Here  he  **  took  "  all  the  briefs  of 
ex-Governor  Hoadly,  whose  dictation  was 
extremely  rapid,  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  political  speaking  all  his  life.  Here 
Nugent  also  reported  cases  before  referees, 
examinations  before  trial,  etc.,  and  was  earn- 
ing |2,ooo  a  year,  shortly  after  twenty-one. 

«       *       « 

Early  in  1894,  Nugent  drifted  into  political 
reporting,  becoming  confidential  stenogra- 
pher to  the  renowed  '  *  Committee  of  Thirty,  ** 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  writer,  whose 
employer,  Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  was 
chairman.  In  this  capacity,  in  his  confiden- 
tial relations  with  many  prominent  Republi- 
can New  Yorkers,. such  as  Hon.  George  W. 
Lyon,  ex-Surveyor  of  the  Port,  who  was 
secretary  of  the  committee  ;  General  Daniel 
Butterfield,  the  treasurer,  and  many  others, 
Nugent,  by  virtue  of  his  superior  attain- 
ments of  head,  hand  and  heart,  emphatically 
established  himself  in  the  good  graces  of 
these  great  citizens  of  the  metropolis. 

The  State  campaign  opened,  and  Nugent 
was  transferred  to  the  Republican  Club, 
serving  under  the  leadership  of  Hon.  Joseph 
M.  Deuel.  In  recognition  of  his  able  and 
ample  acquirements,  these  gentlemen  se- 
cured for  him  a  shorthand  title,  well -won 
and  well-deserved,  viz.,  that  of  "official 
stenographer''  of  the  Fifty-seventh  street 
police  court.  And  I  think  it  was  January 
8th,  1895,  when  he  came  to  my  desk,  flushed 


with  the  fruits  of  hard -fought  victory,  and 
showed  me  the  telegram  from  Justice  Deuel 

announcing  the  fact  of  his  appointment. 

«       *       « 

Mr.  Nugent  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
Irish  affairs  since  coming  to  New  York.  He 
organized  the  Armagh  Association,  was  its 
president  two  terms,  and  is  now  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  is  president  of 
the  Young  Ireland  Society,  a  member  of 
N.  Y.  S.  S.  A.,  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Nugent  has  read  law  for  several  years 
and  is  but  a  few  steps  from  his  final  exami- 
nation at  the  Bar. 

«       «       # 

Again  we  say  to  the  young  would-be 
first-class  stenographer  :  The  lesson  is  for 
you — *'  Go  thou,  and  do  likewise." 


Want  Benn  Pitman. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Stenographer  is  al- 
most perfect.  Why  can*t  it  be  made  a  little 
more  nearly  so,  by  the  addition  of  a  Benn 
Pitman  department?  True,  Benn  Pitman 
phonography  has  an  organ  of  its  own.  So 
also  have  the  Dement,  Graham,  Isaac  Pit- 
man and  Munson  systems,  yet  these  find 
capable  exposition  in  the  columns  of  The 
Stenographer.  I  am  glad  to  see  them, 
too,  but  Benn  Pitman  phonography  is  also 
entitled  to  a  showing,  some  of  us  think. 
May  we  have  your  opinion  ? 

Very  respectfully, 
C.  E.  Hutchings, 
2612  St.,  Vincent  Ave., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  thank  friend  Hutchings,  who  stands 
high  among  the  St.  Louis  stenographers,  for 
his  expression  of  interest.  I  am  entirely 
willing  to  have  a  department  of  Benn  Pitman 
shorthand  in  the  magazine,  but  so  far  it  has 
not  been  easy  to  get  a  thoroughly  compe- 
tent person  to  undertake  its  management 
I  believe  that  I  am  now  about  accomplishing 
it. — Editor. 


Mr.  Bates  Torrey,  who  has  so  long  and 
so  ably  conducted  the  Typewriting  Depart- 
ment of  The  Stenographer,  finds  his  time 
so  fully  occupied  with  other  duties  that  he 
desires  to  be  relieved  from  the  work  of  con- 
ducting this  department.  While  we  regret 
to  part  with  Mr.  Torrey,  we  feel  sure  that  he 
will  avail  himself  of  the  privilege,  whenever 
he  can,  to  communicate  through  the  columns 
of  the  magazine  with  the  many  friends  whom 
he  has  made  among  the  subscribers  of  The 
Stenographer. 
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Mr.  Howard  and  the  Missing  Link. 

No.  6. 

Not  only,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  No.  5, 
do  we  find  the  editor  of  the  Phonographic 
inferentially  impunging  the  intelligence  of  his 
associate,  Mr.  Benn  Pitman,  but  in  the  Janu- 
ary 15th,  1895,  issue  of  that  journal  he  seems 
to  have  also  rather  seriously  fallen  out  with 
himself;  for  he  refers  to  a  device  which  he 
therein  concedes  to  have  been  adopted  from 
Graham,  as  a  "phonographic  wrinkle.** 
We  suppose  there  could  have  been  no  pur- 
pose in  thus  characterizing  the  device  except 
to  soften,  for  himself,  the  severity  of  the  en- 
forced admission,  and,  for  his  innocent  stu- 
dent readers,  to  conduct  them  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  device  is  unimportant,  or  in  the 
nature  of  an  absurd  excrescence.  But  if  it 
be  the  former,  why  burden  the  student  with 
the  labor  of  learning  it  ?  And  if  it  be  really 
an  excrescence,  or  absurd,  how  sadly  must 
our  friend's  intellect  have  dozed,  when  he 
permitted  this  device  to  find  a  place  in  his 
magnum  opus!  But  independently  of  the 
fact  that  he  must  be  held  to  have  deliberately 
championed  the  utility  of  whatever  he  has 
adopted,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  he 
gives,  in  the  new  Companion^  the  same 
number  of  examples  of  the  use  of  it  that  he 
does  to  the  mode  of  distinguishing  by  posi- 
tion phrases  involving  are  from  those  involv- 
ing were^  heretofore  referred  to — that  is, 
four;  these  being,  we-may-be-abU^  we-may- 
be-requiredf  tve-may-be-certain,  we-may-be- 
sure.  Placed  in  the  embarrassing  situation 
of  having  to  admit,  after  his  broad  challenge, 
that  even  a  single  device  has  been  borrowed 
from  Graham,  it  seems  consonant  with  his 
method  of  discussion  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  the  things  concededly  appropri- 
ated. 

Another  fact  we  note  ;  the  Companion 
seems  to  bear  abundant  internal  evidence  of 
attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  in  cases 
in  which  devices  not  of  Pitmanic  origin  have 
been  adopted,  to  as  far  as  practicable 
slightly  vary  the  use^  as  in  the  case  of  V-hook 
on  T-stroke  for  **tictive,*'  and  not  for  "ac- 
tive,** shown  in  the  words  destructive,  attrac- 
tive; as  if  foreseeing  that  an  exact  copying 
would  present  a  stronger  support  for  a  charge 
of  plagiarism,  than  if  the  copying  showed 
some  variations,  however  minute  and  un- 
important.   So,  we  must  hold  him  to  all 


that  can  possibly  be  implied  from  any  clear 
borrowing ;  feeling  that  wherever  he  saw  he 
could  introduce  a  variation  without  obvious 
detriment,  he  has  introduced  it,  and  has 
exactly  followed  Graham  only  where  he 
thought  an  exact  following  was  unavoidable. 

But  to  another  point,  which  shows  persist- 
ent borrowing,  in  a  case  where  Graham 
abjured  precedent  and  boldly  defied  the 
injunctions  and  warnings  of  the  old  text- 
books where  he  could  secure  superior  forms 
by  so  doing. 

Two  old  phonographic  phrases  were,  as- 
soon-as,  as-soon-as-possible,  showing  initial 
double  circle  on  N-stroke.  In  one  work 
issued  very  early  in  the  forties,  and  in  an- 
other dated  in  1845,  T-stroke  with  initial 
double  circle  to  get  sst,  sstr,  are  to  be 
found  ;  the  latter  sign  our  present  one  for 
sister.  But  after  these  two  ancient  examples, 
initial  double  circle  on  straight  strokes,  and 
on  all  curved  ones  except  N,  seems  to  have 
disappeared,  until  the  issuance  of  the  Hand- 
book ;  and  until  1858  we  cannot  discover 
that  it  ever  appeared  on  a  half-length. 
Against  both,  especially  the  latter,  we  find 
express  injunctions.  In  Isaac  Pitman's 
eighth  edition.  Exercises  in  Phonography^ 
1848,  p.  51,  we  find  :  **The  double  circle 
ss  (par.  68)  cannot  be  advantageously  used 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word.**  [See  his  illus- 
trations with  the  word  "system,**  etc.];  and 
in  his  tenth  edition,  1857,  p.  62,  section  142, 
we  read  :  "The  large  sized  circle  j5  (par. 
45),  cannot  be  added  to  a  hook  or  a  half- 
sized  consonant.  In  the  former  case  it  could 
not  be  distinguished  fi'om  5  /  and  in  the 
latter  it  would  take  up  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  letter.'* 

Benn  Pitman,  in  his  Manual  preceding  the 
Hand-book,  repeats  the  first  part  of  this 
injunction,  though  the  last  sentence,  which 
states  the  reason,  he  omits ;  while  in  the 
Vocabulary  (Pitman  and  Prosser),  as  pub- 
lished down  to  the  time  the  Hand-book  was 
issued,  initial  double  circle  except  on  the 
two  phrases  already  named,  nowhere  ap- 
pears. [See  the  word  system  and  other 
words  in  which  double  circle  is  now  used 
where,  in  the  Vocabulary ,  use  of  it  is  avoided.] 
So,  too,  Booth  and  Webster,  authors  who 
were  probably  as  guiltless  of  ever  having 
originated  anything  useful,  or  destined  to  be 
adopted  by  practical  writers,  as  Mr.  Benn 
Pitman  was,  concur   in  repeating,  in  sub- 
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stance,  the  same  Pitmanic  cautions  and  pro- 
hibitions.   We  need  not  repeat  these.    No 
one  has  given  more  numerous  examples,  so 
far  as  we  know,  of  following  Graham  where 
he  breaks  away  from  and  goes  counter  to 
these  injunctions,  than  our  friend,  the  editor, 
in  the  new  Companion,     He  claims  that  his 
associate  now  concurs  in  all  that  he  has 
done— and  that  must  include  this  profuse 
borrowing ;   but  he  will  vainly  seek  for  evi- 
dence that  Mr.  Pitman's  brain  was  the  thea- 
tre of  any  violent  struggle  to  conservatively 
suppress  the  expression  of  great  original 
ideas  and  conceptions  in  the  direction  of 
these  inovations  or  any  others,  or  that  he 
ever  had  such  ideas  to  suppress.    All  the 
evidence  we  have  goes  to  show  that  he 
followed  the  leadership  of    Isaac   Pitman 
while  he  so  completely  adopted  the  langu- 
age of  the  latter  on  these  points.     But  what 
a  light  burst  on  his  mind  when  the  Hand- 
book appeard,  its  author  defiantly  setting  at 
naught  so  much  that  had  before  been  so 
generally  taught  as  to  have  become  "  a  part 
of  phonography  !"    How  unceremoniously 
he  threw  to  the  winds  that  **  conservatism  *' 
of  which  our  friend  has  heretofore  spoken  ! 
We  know  that  the  Hand-book  not  only  ex- 
hibited a  repudiation  of  the  old  injunctions 
above  quoted  as  to  normal-lengths,  but  also 
that  above  quoted  as  to  half-lengths. 

In  his  first  edition,  page  182,  Graham 
urges  the  claims  of  half-length  M  to  the 
advantages  of  the  initial  double  circle  for  the 
phrases  is-sometimeSy  hasisometimes ;  an 
idea  the  Companion  adopts  not  only  for  M 
(page  169)  in  phrases  *'  i,  is-as-has  some- 
what, as-his-might ;  2,  as-his-mate,  as-has- 
met,  is-as-mute  " — piling  up  the  ambiguity  in 
this  alarming  manner,  out-Grahaming  Gra- 
ham himself-— but  in  a  large  number  of  other 
cases — so  many  that  it  would  be  wearisome 
to  name  them  all.  Graham,  at  p.  182,  cites 
"is  simply  ;**  but  the  new  Companion  again 
"  runs  the  idea  into  the  ground,  *  *  at  page  172, 
with  its  **  I,  is-as-simple-y,  is-as-important, 
as-his-importance."  Not  to  repeat  further 
now,  we  will  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
following  pages  of  the  new  Companion^  for 
examples  of  this  following  of  Graham  in  his 
repudiation  of  the  old  Pitmanic  injunctions, 
and  in  some  cases  going  to  excesses  which 
we  cannot  imagine  Mr.  Graham,  a  practical 
shorthand  writer,  guilty  of:  pp.  85,  89,  90, 
92,  96,  98,  99»  102,  105,  106,  108,  no,  112, 
113, 114,  117,  121,  122,  124, 125, 130, 131,  136, 


140,  143,  146,  147,  148,  150,  154, 155, 160, 163, 
169,  170,  172,  173,  176.  181. 183, 184,  185, 186, 
with  some  on  double-length  strokes,  in  ad- 
dition. The  editor's  following  Graham  as  to 
double  circle  on  Aa^-lengths,  both  initial  and 
final,  in  which  Graham  most  decisively  ran 
counter  to  earlier  warnings,  is  shown  more 
particularly  at  pages  85,  90,  92,  95,  96,  98, 
99,  loi,  102,  103,  106,  107,  109,  no,  112,  114, 
115,  117,  121,  122,  123,  125,  127,  128, 130, 131, 
132,  134,  136,  142,  143,  147,  148, 149,  155, 157, 
158, 162,  16.V  165,  168,  169,  173, 174,  175, 176, 
181,  186 ;  and  examples  of  this  kind  we  here 
insert : 

^i.  is-his  alpped-sopped.  his  spite.    ).  isrhas  sap- 


ped :       9    has  sipped-sopped  his.  his  spites    j.  has 

sapped  his-us.      9    suspend : 2i_i.  his  spirit.    2. 

is-has  spread .     ^  i.  his  spirits.      <>>»  ■>   has  spread 
his:    ^Qtf-j.   as  is  proved :     ^    a.  is-has  sprained 
^    2.   has  sprained  his .  .  ?  ,^   is  as  bad.  his-as 
is  about.  _fi — Is  as  bad  as.  as  is  about  his.      -^ 
I     as-his  is  behind.    2     as-his  is  bent,    \.   as-his  is 
bound:       ^   i.    is  as   broad,  his  is  broad-brought, 
as  is-has  brought,  is-as  his  bride.    2.  is-h^  sabered- 
sobered.  is-as  has  his  bread,  as  is  bred.    |.  ts-as-has 
his  brad-brood .     ^   1.^  is  as  broad  as,  his  is  broad  as. 
as  has  brought  his-us,    2   has  sabered-sobered  his-us 
_Q=_2.  is  has  soaked-sucked.  his  sect,   Q^     ?    has 
soaked-sucked  his-us,  his  sect  is-has,    Qa    i     has 
scoffed .    P>     I.  is-has-skinned-sickened,  is  as  kind. 
2.  is-his-second.  is-as  his  account,   j.   is-as  scant,  has 
scanned . ,  ^  has  skinned  his-us.  is-as  kind  as.   2.   as 
his  accounts,  as  his  account  is-has.    j.   is-as  scant  as. 
has  scanned  his-us .     CT    1.  is-a»-his  secret,  ls-as-*his 
creed-creature.    2    is-as  sacred,  as-has  occurred,  has 
succored.    \    is-has  screwed,  is-as  crude-accurate,  as- 
has  accrued.    Q*    i.   his  secrets,  his  secret  te-has,  as 
his  creeds-creatures,  as  his  creed  is-has.  2.  is-as  sacred 
as,  has  succored  his-us.    ).    is  as  crude-accurate  as 
^^    i    is  has  screened.    <7^    1    has  screened  his-us. 
•  •  •  • — fi— J-  as  his  vaunt .  _&_  j    as  his  vaunts, 
as  hi?  vaunt  is-has.  •  •  •  •  Q5?    2.  has  sent  us  his  [rf 
half-length  with  a  double  circle  at  each  end II]  •  •  •  • 
-i3!_  I.  as  his  heat,  is  as  hot.    2.  as  his  hate^iut.    >. 
as  his  hat .  JQ. — 1.  as  his  heats,  as  his  heat  is-has,  is 
as  hot  as.    2    as  his  hates-huts,  as  his  hate-hut  is-has. 
4  as  his  hats,  has  his  hat  Is-has .     <^    »  as  his  heft : 
-CLLas  his  heft  is-has .    <5^    1.  as  his  hlnt-Wnd.  a. 
as  his  hunt     j.   as  his  haunt-hound .  .j^—\,  as  his 
htnts-hinds.  as  his  htnt^hind  K-has    2.  as  his  hunts,  as 
his  hunt  IS- has.    j.  as  his  haunts-hounds.  «  his  haunt- 
hound  is-hasMi 
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Graham  exhibits  a  new  use  for  the  initial 
back-hook,  by  extending  it  to  the  repre- 
tation  of  an  involved  "  his/'  as  in  the  phrases 
(see  Dictionary,  1862),  in-his-address,  in-his- 
brain,  in-his- breast,  in-his*direction,  in-his- 
labors,  in-his-last,  in-his>line,  in-his  person, 
etc.  (pp.  255,  256).  The  old  books  showed 
in  consideration^  insirumeni,  instruction  ; 
Graham  showed  the  added  or  included 
"his."  It  is  in  combining  this  and  the 
initial  double  circle  just  discussed,  that  the 
new  Companion  exhibits  some  of  those  as- 
tonishing forms,  unwritable  except  at  slow 
speed,  which  must  have  awakened  lively 
sensations  of  surprise  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  probably  thought  they  were  proof 
against  any  such  sentiments.  This  may  be 
as  good  a  place  as  any,  at  which  to  exhibit 
a  few  choice  specimens  of  absurd  use  of 
these  two  devices  in  combination,  and  this 
we  now  do,  in  connection  with  some  others  ; 
and  we  may  add  to  this  list,  in  our  next : 

v»  1      io  his  surprise,        ft 2.    in  bis  experience, 

__vj.a.    in  hw  expression,    _fN 1      in   his  spirit; 

___L_x     in  his  stnfe, 4_    a     in  his  training  .  — k_- 

a.  in  his  sojourn ,  -Q_i.   in  his  description,  secretion. 

J2!L_i.    in  his  secret,   -iz i     in  his  season ,  ^ 

•    m  his  cell,  soul,  sleigh      3.   m  his  salvation,   (0. 
3    m  his  solution ,     ^'  i    In  his  slightest ;  jG^ — i 
in  his  slaughter,    JSl^.i    in  his  similarity  ,  0^   i. 
in  his  simplc'Simplicity. 

As  we  are  under  injunctions  to  make  this 
communication  particularly  short,  we  omit 
notice  of  other  borrowing  of  important  mat- 
ter, which  we  had  expected  to  include, 
reserving  it  for  our  No.  7. 

Geo.  R.  Bishop. 


Positions  Wanted. 

(Employers  please  send  ten  cents  to  The  Stenog- 
rapher for  record,  photo^^raph,  etc.,  for  any  of  the 
following). 

MISS  M.  B.  B.,  Toledo,  O.  Age  19  years. 
Moran*s  Pitmanic  ;  Densmore  ;  135  to 
150.  Would  accept  small  salary  and  go 
where  required. 

MR.  H.  P.  S.,  age  22  ;  Osgoodby,  85  to  100; 
Remington,  20  to  25;  115  a  week.  Any- 
where. 


The  Gabelsberger  Shorthand 
Society. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  on 
January  30th,  at  their  rooms,  No.  149  West 
125th  Street.  The  meeting  was  very  well 
attended.  Much  interest  was  shown  by  all 
present  in  the  report  of  the  secretary,  Mr. 
F.  Grund.  The  report  pointed  out  progress 
on  every  side.  The  number  of  members 
has  increased  during  the  year  from  40  to  47, 
and  the  Gabelsberger  system  is  gaining 
more  ground  throughout  the  country  day  by 
day.  The  Gabelsberger  Department  which 
is  being  conducted  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society  by  the  president.  Dr.  Rudolph 
Tombo,  keeps  the  system  constantly  before 
the  shorthand  world  at  large.  The  report 
furthermore  dwells  upon  the  publication  ot 
Mr.  Barlow's  Celestial  Writing.  It  remarks 
that  all  Gabelsberger  writers  should  be 
highly  gratified  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barlow,  a 
prominent  Pitman  writer  for  20  years,  after 
a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  known  and 
tried  shorthand  systems,  has  finally  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  principles  of  Gabels- 
berger are  superior  to  those  of  any  other, 
and  has  made  them  the  basis  of  his  system. 

The  celebration  of  the  Tenth  Anniversary 
of  the  Society  on  November  28th,  1894,  was 
a  complete  success  from  every  point  of 
view.  The  By-Laws  of  the  Society  have 
been  revised  during  the  last  year.  The 
publication  of  a  Library  catalogue  had  been 
in  view,  but  could  not  be  carried  out.  It 
will,  however,  appear  during  the  present 
year.  The  suggestion  made  in  the  report 
of  the  librarian  to  increase  the  number  of 
works  of  a  more  general  interest,  such  as 
works  of  reference,  good  English  and  Ger- 
man periodicals,  etc.,  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  Society. 

The  officers  elected  for  1895  are :  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  R.  Tombo,  No.  2  Ridge  Place, 
N.  Y.  ;  Secretary,  Mr.  Carl  Asher,  No.  306 
W.  121  St.  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Gustav  Ober- 
lander,  care  of  Steinway  &  Sons  ;  Librarian. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Seiferling,  care  of  International 
News  Co. 


The  law  makers  at  Harrisburg,  expect  to 
provide  for  an  increase  in  clerks  and  stenog- 
raphers, in  which  respect  they  are  following 
the  example  set  them  by  the  Legislature  at 
Washington. 


'*  Embryo,"  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  asks  for 
information  as  to  the  comparative  advant- 
ages, if  any,  which  the  pencil  has  over  the 
pen,  in  actual  note  taking.  May  we  ask 
David  Wolfe  Brown  for  a  reply  to  this  in- 
quiry?— Editor. 
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The  Typewriter  Cycle  Under  Fire. 

Onb  of  the  latest  combinations  of  modern 
ideas  is  found  in  the  typewriter  cycle,  which 
is  a  special  typewriting  machine  mounted  on 
a  bicycle  for  use  in  war.  The  operator  sits 
astride  his  ''bike,"  which,  when  not  run- 
ning, is  steadied  by  two  light  props  thrown 
oatsidewise.  He  then  receives  messages 
in  various  ways,  and  copies  them  singly  or 
in  multiple.  An  expert  operator  is  able, 
with  the  typewriter,  to  make  a  duplicator 
stencil  more  rapidly  than  several  printers 
can  set  up  the  same  amount  of  matter  in 
type.  From  such  a  stencil  as  many  as  looo 
copies  can  be  reproduced  easily ;  and  what 
is  true  of  writing  is  equally  so  of  maps, 
plans  or  diagrams.  During  a  recept  military 
tournament  in  England,  a  typewriter  cyclist 
took  part  in  twenty-eight  mimic  battles  with- 
out a  single  mishap,  and,  at  the  direction  of 
his  commanding  officer,  rode  his  machine 
from  time  to  time  in  and  out  of  the  various 
tines  of  gun  carriages  and  other  obstructions. 
Messages  were  signaled  from  baloons  and 
promptly  typewritten,  and  then  conveyed  to 
the  rear  by  another  novelty — a  trained  dog. 
When  Shakespeare  spoke  of  letting  loose 
the  dogs  of  war,  this  curious  combination 
of  utilities  could  hardly  have  been  in  his 
mind.  The  typewriter  can  be  easily  un- 
shipped from  the  wheel  and  set  on  an  ordin- 
ary table. 

Sent  His  Typewriter. 

Lawyer  Fitzgerald  was  suffering  from  grip 
yesterday  and  was  unable  to  appear  before 
Judge  Gaynor,  where  he  had  a  case  on  the 
calendar.  He  sent  his  blue-eyed,  rosy- 
cheeked  typewriter  to  ask  that  the  case  be 
adjourned. 

"Your  honor/*  said  she,  "of  course,  if 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  simply  had  a  cold  I  would 
not  ask  that  you  postpone  the  case ;  but  he 
has  that  and  more — ^he  has  the  grip.'* 

On  consent  of  General  King,  opposing 
counsel,  the  young  lady  procured  an  ad- 
journment until  next  Wednesday.  The  case 
is  that  of  Josephine  Carr  against  James  Carr 
to  enjoin  him  from  manufacturing  base  balls 
under  the  trade  mark  of  "J.  Carr." 

—  The  N,  y.  Press, 


Do  not  forget  that  Spanish  is  taught  in  con- 
nection with  shorthand  at  Chaffee's  Institute. 


©  T  6  S,  Personal  and 
©tfjerWise,  Association 
J4eWs  and  ^orKesj^ond^nce 

Wb  are  under  obligations  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  for  *'No.  19 
History  of  Maryland.*' 

Miss  £.  N.  Quimby  has  been  appointed 
stenographer  to  Secretary  of  States  Steams, 
at  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

Miss  Annie  L.  Jones  was  elected  president, 
and  Jennie  Owen,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
a  stenographers'  association,  at  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Roger  Walsh  has  been  appointed  ste- 
nographer to  Police  Commissioner  Kerwin, 
and  S.  J.  Rosenthal  to  Commissioner  Murray, 
of  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Emma  Martin,  formerly  of  Addison, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  stenographer  to 
the  Committee  of  Agriculture,  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature. 

At  an  official  examination  of  stenographers 
of  the  Montreal  Bar,  the  following  were  ad- 
mitted to  practice :  R.  S.  Wright,  Marcil 
Gabard  and  J.  Armitage  Ewing. 

Willis  R.  Vancb  was  elected  president, 
and  Miss  Annie  Bowman  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  a  Stenographers'  Club  of 
Meadville,  Pa. 

We  trust  that  our  friends  who  send  for 
sample  copies  will  bear  in  mind  that  each 
copy  of  the  magazine  costs  us  more  than  the 
regular  subscription  price,  and  that  they  will 
therefore  enclose  ten  cents  for  each  sample 
copy. 

A.  E.  Green,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  says  :  **  I 
have  arrived  at  one  conclusion,  that  is,  The 
Stenographer  is  the  only  periodical  pub- 
lication that  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
shorthand  writer  ;  others  may  be  good,  but 
this  is  the  best.  On  account  of  hard  times 
(this  is  the  general  reason  now,  though  true 
in  my  case),  I  have  ''cut"  all  others. 

C.  E.  HuTCHiNGS,  President  of  the  St. 
Louis  Stenographers'  Association,  incloses 
one  dollar  for  subscription  to  The  Sten- 
ographer, with  "best  wishes  for  success 
in  our  efforts  to  conduct  a  dignified  and 
liberal  journal."  It  is  the  appreciative  gen- 
tlemen like  Mr.  Hutchings,  which  encour- 
ages us. 
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The  Stenographer 


WANTED— As  General  Manager  of  Sales 
Department,  appointing  of  Agent, 
throughout  the  country,  etc.,  a  oright,  ener- 
getic man,  from  30  to  45  years  of  age,  with 
experience  in  typewriter  business,  preferred. 
Give  full  particulars,  with  reference. 

Address,  B,  care  The  Stenographer, 
38  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

Terms  op  Subscription.  To  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  one  cbpy, 
one  year,  postpaid,  in  advance,  $1.00. 

To  Foreign  Countries  belonging^  to  the 
Postal  Union,one  copy,oneyear,i>ostpaid,in  ad- 
vance, I1.25  =  5 J.  =i  6.25  francs  =  7.25  lire  =  3 
florins  =»  2.08  yens  «=  5  marks  =  7.60  pesetas. 

Subscriptions  will  commence  with  the  cur- 
rent issue. 

Renew  as  early^  possible  in  order  to  avoid  a 
break  in  the  receipt  of  the  numbers. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
will  please  give  us  the  name  of  the  old  post  of- 
fice as  well  as  the  new  one,  and  notice  should 
be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  change  is  desired. 

Advertisements  will  be  accepted  only  from 
such  parties  as  we  believe  to  be  truly  reliable. 
Copy  for  advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by 
the  15th  of  the  month  prior  to  publication.  Va- 
cant positions  and  rates  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation. 

The  Stenographer  can  be  obtained  from 
newsdealers  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

We  can  supply  any  book  published  and  will 
promptly  (ill  orders  upon  receipt  of  price. 


Patents. 

Issued  from  Dec.  18,  1894,  to  Feb.  5,  1895. 

December  i8th,  1894. 

53O1939.  G.  L.  Crittenden,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Attachment  for  rolls  of  paper  to  Typewriting 
Machine, 

531,031.  T.  F.  Harris  of  Anne'ston,  Ala. 
Combined  Lead  Pencil  and  Sharpener. 

531,065.  M.  Rubin,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Writing  Tablet. 

531,124.  L.  Johnson,  of  Willmar,  Minnesota. 
Ruling  Pen. 

531.135-  R-  H.  Ryan,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Pencil  Case. 

531.136.  R.  H.  Ryan,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Pencil  Case. 

531,250.  L.  C.  Beardsley,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Stationery  Cabinet. 

531,271.  I.  U.  Parrey,  of  Kalamazo,  Mich. 
Account  File. 

December  25th,  1894. 

531,312.  I.  W.  Hevsinger,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.     Device  for  Holding  and  Clamping  Papers. 

531,321.  A.  Lowe,  of  Minneapolis,  Kansas. 
Typewriting  Machine. 

53I.345-  L.  N.  Thomas,  of  Cincinnatti,  Ohio. 
Inkstand. 

531.352.  M.  A.  Wier,  of  Kingston-Uon- 
Thames,  England.    Typewriting  Machine. 

53ii474-  C.  A.  Sigden,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pneumatic  Inkwell. 

January  ist,  1895. 

431,887.  F.  Wiviltes,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Paper  and  Bill  File,  and  Punch. 


5311893.  A.  Ashby,  of  Reading,  England. 
Typewriting  Machine. 

531,894.  A.  Ashby,  of  Reading,  England. 
Typewriting  Machine. 

531,923-  G.  Gercke,  Jr.,  of  Hamburh,  Ger- 
many.   Bookkeeping  Apparatus. 

531,924.  C.  R.  Gibson,  of  Delhi,  Ohio.  Trans- 
parent Display  Inkstand. 

531,904.  I.  Cahill,  Washington.  D.C.  Type- 
writing Machine. 

January  8th,  1895. 

532,064.  I.  Hoop,  of  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 
Hand-stamp. 

532,153.  R.  S.  Graham  and  W.  B.  Savell,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.    Typewriting  Key  Cushion. 

532,211.  C.  K.  Nichols,  of  Chicago,  Ills. 
Typewriting  Machine. 

532,299.  J.  Werner,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ink- 
well. 

532,347-  E.  Stern,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Ink- 
well. 

January  15,  1895. 

532,569%  C.  Leffingwell,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Writing  Tablet. 

532,691.  I.  F.  McLaughlin,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.    Typewriting  Machine. 

January  22d,  1895. 

532,754.  V.  Berdell,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Drawing-pen. 

532i755.  V.  Berdell,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Drawing-pen. 

532,810.  H.  H.  Norrington,  of  West  Bay  City, 
Mich.    Time  Calendar. 

532,910.  L.  H.  Rogers,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Typewriting  Machine. 

533.030.  U.  G.  and  W.  F.  Beckay,  of  Milton, 
Pa.,  and  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Cabinet  for  holding 
money,  coupons,  pass  books,  etc. 

January  29th,  1895. 

533,046.  H.  E.  Butler,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Combined  Drawing  Board  and  Holder. 

533.095.  F.  W.  Starr,  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Drawing  Instrument. 

533.190.  A.  Dom,  of  Mount  Healthy,  Ohio. 
Index  Fastener  for  file  cases. 

533.232.  W.  A.  Phillips,  of  Listowell,  Canada. 
Reference  Book  Holder. 

533.350.  W.  F.  Gushing,  of  Med  ford,  Mass. 
Fountain  Pen. 

533.387.  W.  Villhaber,  of  Chicago,  Ills.  At- 
tachments for  Drawing-boards. 

February  5th,  1895. 

533,470.    F.  Keller,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Desk. 

533.527.  J.  I.  Carmody,  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.     Indexing  Cutter. 

535.530.  A.  B.  Dick,  of  Chicago,  Ills.  Type- 
writing Machine. 

533,621.  C.  A.  Thompson,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.     Hand-stamp. 

533.678.  W.  C.  Stable,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Temporary  Binder. 

533,706.  B.  P.  Critchlow,  of  Ogden,  Utah 
Territory.    Bill-file. 

533.727.  I.  G.  McCaffrey,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
Convertible  Chair. 

533,766.  T.  I.  Williams,  of  Wichester,  Va. 
Table. 

Information  regarding  any  of  the  above 
patents,  or  copies  of  the  same,  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  Joseph  L.  Atkins,  Patent 
Lawyer,  No.  930  F  Street,  Washington, 
D.  C,  by  whom  this  list  is  furnished. 
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fHE  Business  Journal  for  January,  referred  to  in  our  editorial  last  month,  has 
kindly  sent  us  some  of  the  cuts,  showing  the  actual  work  done  under  the 
test  examinations  made.     We  quote  from  the  comments  of  The  Business 
Journal  as  follows : 
No.  I. — "Miss  F.  took  dictation  readily  at  about  65  words  a  minute.    She 
had  studied  shorthand  a  year,  and  brought  a  certificate  from  the  principal  oi 
Paine's  Business  College,  N.  Y.     She  was  exactly  ten  minutes  writing  letter  given  below. 
Her  education  was  received  in  the  public  schools  of  Ireland,  from  which  country  she  had  come 
e^hteen  months  before.    She  wanted  |6.oo  a  week.    Was  without  business  experience.'' 

New  York,   Oct.   23rd.   1694. 

Mr.  JaiMS  Roblnaon/ 

Syraou8t»  N.  7. 

Dear  Sir: — 

V»  are  In  receipt  of  your  eomBunleatlon  of  the 

15th  Inst,  enclosing  |10.  for  a  club  of  20  subscriptions,  the 

details  of_t^  eaptlnatlon,  and  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 

otficBB  at  careful  attention,  and  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 

good  offices. 

Our  friends  are  standing  by  us  very  nicely  this  year,  and  the 

boys  seem  wery  well  pleased  with  what  we  have  to  offer.       Some 

of  them  are  In  e«tracles  over  new  features,  relating  to  ornamental 

With  best  wishes,  we  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

No.  2. — "  Miss  H.  was  seventeen  years  old.  She  had  received  a  graduating  diploma  at 
the  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen's  School,  New  York.  Her  letter  follows.  We  have  mislaid 
ODr  memorandum  as  to  the  exact  time  of  the  transcribing,  but  an  entry  on  the  letter  indicates 
that  the  work  was  done  very  slowly.  In  copying  reprint,  Miss  H.  showed  up  to  better 
advantage,  copying  200  words  without  an  error,  but  in  slow  time.  She  was  willing  to  work 
at  $5.00  per  week.    No  business  experience. ' ' 

New  York,   Oct.   23,   1894. 

Mr.  George  Jones, 

Syracuse,  Hew  York. 

Dear  Sir: 

Ve  are  In  receipt  of  your  comniunicatlon  of  the  16th  Instant, 
•enclosing  flO  for  a  cliub  of  twenty  subscriptions.  The  de  ails  have 
•had  careful  attention  and  we   wish  to  thank  you  for  your  good^^,^^:;^;^^^^ 
Our  funds  are  standing^very  nicely  this  season  and  the  boye  seea 

very  much  in  eztascy  over  what  we  have  to  offer  some  of  them^ 

— 7 -  ^- 

•  With  beet  wishes,  we  remain,  [ 

Very  truly  yours. 
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No.  3. — "  Miss  H.  was  a  graduate  from  Charles  Young's  Shorthand  School,  Brooklyn, 
going  to  a  business  position  alter  three  months  at  that  school.  She  took  dictation  without 
difficulty  at  a  speed  of  about  60  words  a  minute  and  transcribed  a  simple  letter  in  fair  time. 
There  were  no  mistakes  of  spelling  or  grammar.  The  words  **  New  York  *'  were  repeated 
right  below  the  print  of  the  same  on  our  letter-head.  Each  sentence  contained  in  the  letter 
was  separately  paragraphed,  though  the  body  of  it  contained  only  three  sentences,  all  relat- 
ing to  the  same  transaction.  Before  taking  dictation,  the  voung  lady  was  asked  to  transcribe 
an  article  from  a  newspaper.    The  result  is  presented  below  : 

'*  *  Why  do  you  write  in  capitals  ? '  was  asked. 

"  *  That's  a  capital  machine.' 

'*(It  was  a  Remington,  No.  2 — the  kind  that  the  young  lady  was  used  to.) 

"  *  What  is  the  meaning  of  those  interrogation  points? ' 

** '  That's  the  way  that  machine  writes.* 

"  Apparently  the  capital  key,  when  first  depressed,  had  not  been  released,  and  the 
young  lady  contmued  to  turn  out  matter  in  the  usual  way.  Of  course,  when  she  struck  for 
a  comma  the  question  mark  on  the  capital  end  of  the  bar  showed  in  its  place.  Her  theory, 
apparently,  was  that  as  she  had  been  getting  commas,  by  striking  that  key,  the  proper  thing 
was  to  stick  to  the  key  and  take  whatever  might  come  of  it.  No  effort  was  made  to  correct 
the  matter.  Eight  dollars  was  the  salary  required.  Her  business  experience  was  slight, 
subsequently,  she  presented  a  certificate  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Young,  the  principal  of  her  school,  in 
part  as  follows  : 

**  Miss  H.  was  accepted  as  a  pupil  of  this  school  on  the  strength  of  a  certificate  from  the 
Brooklyn  High  School,  giving  her  an  average  of  over  75  per  cent,  in  spelling  and  composi- 
tion. She  completed  the  regular  course  here  and  proved  herself  competent  to  hold  a  posi- 
tion as  stenographer  by  filling  such  a  place  satisfactorily." 

IT  IS  AOCNOILEDGED  ON  ALL  KANDSf  SVSIT  B7  TR08I  WHO  KATK 
FOUND  MOST  VAULT  WITH  HIM  AS  A  TRAN8CRIBIR  OF  FACTS?  THAI  FROUOB 
PARTLY  THROUGH  A  NATURAL  AFTITUDIT  PARTLY  THROUGH  A  PATXINT  STUI»r 
OFHTHI  FIHXST  MOCKLS?  ASB  PARTLY  THROUGH  UNERRING*  TASTIt  USB)  OUR  ENGLISH 
SPEECH  WITH  ALMOST  INOOMPARABIJB  GRACT  AND  FELICITY  FOR  THE  TWO^FOLD  PUR- 
POSE OF  CONTINCING  AND  PUASINGT  OF  SWAYING  THE  REASON  AND  OF  TOUCHING 
THE  HEART.   EVEN  HIS  NARRATIYE  DICTION?  THOUGH  LIMPID  AS  A  MOUNTAIN 
BROOK?  IS  NEVERTBSIXSS  TINGED  OR  FUBCKBD  WITH  A  SOFT  COLOR?  AS  IF  THE 
MOONLIGHT  PLAYED  ON  IT:  HIS  ARGUMENT?  NOT  HARD  AND  COLD  LIQ  THE  LOGIC 
OF  THE  DXAUOTICIAN?  COMES  TO  US  FIRED  AND  FUSED  IN  THE  HEAT  OF  THE 
IMAGINATION:  HIS  PORTRAITURE?  WHEN  AT  ITS  BEST?  SPEAKS  WITH  THE  VERY 
ACCENTS  AND  GLOWS  WITH  THE  "S  LINEAMENTS  OF  LIFE. 

No.  4. — "  Miss  H.  was  a  graduate  of  Vermilye's  Shorthand  College,  having  spent  seven 
months  in  school.     She  was  endorsed  by  the  following  note  from  the  principal  of  the  school : 

***  We  wish  to  recommend  Miss  H.  highly  in  every  respect.* 

''She  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  claimed  one  and  a  half  years'  business  experience. 
She  was  willing  to  work  for  |6.oo.  Her  estimate  of  her  ability  to  receive  dictation  was 
much  lower  than  usual — 60  words  a  minute.  A  very  simple  letter  was  dictated  to  her  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  50  words  a  minute.  After  fifteen  minutes  at  the  machine,  she  handed  in 
the  incomplete  note  reproduced  below,  with  the  remark  that  she  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  take  her  notes  home  and  brush  up  a  little  on  reading  them.  She  gave  no  indication 
of  nervousness." 


clWew^^R-K-^ 


Our  TCHMt  «M  IMVMuaLT  OMM  WITH  MMII,  OR  «  *k     ^  AA      «  OtiA 

e.  A  0.  rON  RUMHOM. 

Ur.   John  Smith 

16  Henry  St,  .. 

RoohBBter.  N.  Y. 
bear  Slr:- 

We  are  In  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  2oth  inet.  sa 

applied  of  46        and  fSS.oo  for  the  sane  intluding  premiums 
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Literal  Reporting. 
I. 

To  become  an  abU  man  in  any  profession ^  there  are 
three  things  necessary  .•     Nature ^  Study  and  Prac- 

/«».— AjtlSTOTLB. 


S  to  the  profession  of  short- 
hand, the  voice  of  the  com 
mercial  college  turtle  is  in 
the  land  shouting  in  bold- 
face style  that  his  "  Rules  " 
are  a  substitute  for  nature,  study,  and  prac- 
tice. One  might  as  well  expect  to  raise  a 
stalk  of  com  from  a  boulder  by  means  of  a 
fly-blister,  or  mend  a  broken  Japanese  vase 
with  a  porous  plaster. 

The  author  of  a  mushroom  **  system  **  is  a 
poor  second — hardly  an  ''improvement." 
Such  products  are  not  adapted  to  literal 
reporting  and   transcribing;   because  they 
are  so  unnatural  as   not  to  be  capable  of 
being  studied  or  practiced.    Moreover,  as 
caution,  chaotic  straining  at  such  will  even 
damage  a  stupid  brain  ;  while  solid,  system- 
atic and  protracted  study  and  practice  of 
natural  writing  will  greatly  benefit  the  most 
acute  faculties — physical  as  well  as  mental. 
While  systems  serve  as  telescopes,  and 
we  see  according  to  their  magnifying  power, 
still  there  is  more  in  the  man  than  in  any 
method.      "It    is  the    bad  workman  that 
quarrels  with  his  tools  ; ''   and,  indeed,  the 
sharper  they  are,  the  worse  are  his  jobs. 
Hence,  legion  testimonials  as  to  the  gourd- 
vines  of  a  night,  which  are  "  so  simple  " — as 
he  is ;  and  are  no  more  fitted  wherewith  to 
finish  the  report  of  a  speech  than  are  a 
hatchet,  a  gimlet,  and  a  jack-knife  in  build- 
ing a  ship-of-the-line.    But  then,  "give  an 
ass  oats  and  he  will  run  after  thistles  ; "  or  a 
frog  would  kick  a  golden  throne  to  reach  a 
mud-puddle. 

The  able  reporter  is  helped  by  the  very 
best  system  only  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be 
studied  as  fundamentally  true,  and  be  prac- 
ticed on  the  lines  of  his  own  individuality. 
Study  should  serve  as  eyes  to  practice  ;  or 
very  much  time,  tabor  and  cost,  may  be 
worse  than  wasted.  As  in  building,  if  bricks 
are  put  out  of  plumb,  or  stones  are  not 
squarely  shaped,  the  more  one  builds  on 
them,  the  worse  the  inevitable  collapse. 
Even  Towers  of  Babel,  that  are  as  unthink- 
able as  useless,  may  be  built ;  and  I  might 
also  admit  that  mere  mechanical  dexterity 


or  aping  imitation  may  even  catch  the  words 
of  a  speaker — slow  enough — ^but  the  ver- 
batim is  t  may  then  be  like  the  rustic  that  had 
gripped  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery — not 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  "What  has  a 
blind  man  to  do  with  a  mirror?" 

In  short,  while  study  and  practice  are 
illimitable  in  possibilities,  they  can  never 
make  a  literal  reporter  who  does  not  pos- 
sess reporting  sense.  Yea,  there  is  im- 
measurably more  in  the  natural  man  than  in 
the  most  studiable  and  practicable  method. 
As  the  unbreakable-record  Reed,  says: 
' '  I  have  known  good  reporters  who  have 
used  the  worst  systems.  A  skilful  and  in- 
telligent writer  will  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
instrument." 

Let  us  familiarly  consider,  in  due  order, 
what  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  in  exact 
truth  (Aristotle)  declared  was  necessary  to 
make  an  able  professional  man — the  trinity 
of  nature,  study  and  practice. 

I.  Nature. — Mercury  is  pictured  as  never 
getting  left,  because  he  has  wings.  That  is 
the  way  fiying-penners  must  be  built ;  and 
then  they  must  take  their  wings  in  when  it 
rains.  Like  our  own  competent  and  capti- 
vating Rockwell,  who  so  cares  for  his  good 
right  hand  that  to  take  it  for  a  shake,  is  like 
finding  a  marmot's  nest  of  softness  and 
warmth.  Very  much  of  illegible  notes 
comes  from  stubbed  and  heavy-weight  fists, 
or  from  fingers  and  thumbs  which  figure  on 
the  shorthand  stage  as  the  "  Five  Orphans," 
if  not  as  "Prodigal  Sons!"  The  National 
Bureau  of  Education  publishes  officially 
from  this  careful  and  sedulous  authority : 
"  Probably  not  more  than  one  person  out  of 
a  hundred  who  take  up  the  study  of  short- 
hand is  physically  and  mentally  qualified  to 
make  a  verbatim  reporter."* 

Strange  that  natural  selection  does  not 
exclude  deformity  and  constitutional  impedi- 
ments from  abortive  attempts  at  literal 
reporting.  However,  there  is  a  human  pro- 
clivity to  choose  opposites !  But  I  mean  no 
disparagement ;  for  the  land  of  gold  mines 
may  not  excel  for  raising  wheat.  While  one 
"  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
ear,"  some  folks  may  prefer  souse. 


•[NoTK.— "  Shorthand  Instruction  and  Practice,"  pp. 
218,  including  112  shorthand  alphabets,  is  published 
by  the  Government,  lor  frre  distribution.  I  might 
consistently  "ask  leave  to  prim"  from  page  142  to 
148  inclusive! 
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As  that  supreme  judge  of  human  nature, 
Shakespeare,  said  :  **To  be  a  well-favored 
man,  is  the  gift  of  fortune  ;  but  to  read  and 
write  comes  by  nature.  *  *  Especially  to  write 
several  hundred  sounds  every  minute,  by 
the  hour  and  read  them  after  midnight.  He 
also  said :  **  The  raven  doth  not  hatch  a 
lark,  **  that  soaring  sings  and  singing  soars. 
A  proverb  white  with  age,  saith :  *  *  Nothing 
can  come  out  of  a  sack  but  what  is  put  in  it  ;** 
and  I  am  hinting  at  the  fact  that  no  one 
should  be  victimized  by  the  ** professors** — 
whom  Rockwell  scores  to  the  marrow  (if 
they  have  any) — into  holding  an  empty  sack 
for  snipes.  Moreover,  such  victims  turn  to 
be  calamity-howlers  against  our  noble  art — 
"awful  examples,"  so  to  speak.  Nature 
rebukes  presumption  before  she  punishes 
it.  Even  a  sparrow  never  tries  to  get  white 
by  washing.  '*  The  camel  begging  for  horns 
lost  its  ears  as  well,  and  tried  to  dance."  I 
am  reminded  of  the  following  colloquy : 

Author,  "  Mary,  I  have  made  a  mistake 
in  my  calling ;  I'm  not  an  author,  but  a  bom 
chemist. 

Wife,  "What  makes  you  think  that, 
Horace?" 

Author,  **  Well,  every  book  I  write  be- 
comes a  drug  in  the  market.** 

Reporting  sense  is  the  specific  qualifica- 
tion. Can  it  be  derived  from  rules  ?  No! 
From  education  ?  That  will  be  considered 
under  study.  The  fountain,  in  a  word,  is 
genius.  What  is  that?  Let  us  see— first, 
premising  with  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
reporter  of  this  country  did  not  write  short- 
hand characters,  Henry  J.  Raymond.  Men 
and  women  are  born  to  more  things  than 
poetry.  I  may  anticipate  the  conclusion, 
that  the  utmost  education  cannot  supply 
what  nature  has  denied.  A  he-goat  is  the 
same  piece  of  depravity,  whether  on  the 
Rocky  Mountains  or  on  Capitol  Hill ;  while 
the  Pyramids  themselves  would  be  no 
higher,  had  they  been  reared  upon  the 
summits  of  the  Alps.  The  heightening  ages 
will  more  attest  the  truth  uttered  notably  by 
Cicero,  as  by  his  like,  that  "  all  great  men 
are  inspired,"  with  the  definition  that  inspir- 
ation is  natural ;  and  any  act  that  is  dis- 
tinctively natural — true  to  its  individual 
function — is  essentially  involuntary  action  ; 
from  the  cycles  of  the  planets  to  the  rolling 
of  a  barrel.  One  cannot  teach  the  uncon- 
scious beating  of  the  heart.     Character  can- 


not be  changed,  although  it  may  be  devel- 
oped. As  Christ  declared  :  "  Which  of  you 
by  being  anxious  can  add  one  cubit  to  his 
stature."  But  the  "professors,"  however, 
advertise  to  roll  bricks  and  slabs  of  granite  ! 
Their  lotions  may  daub  the  hair  black  in 
spots  ;  but  it  hardly  makes  a  black  growth. 
Of  course,  they  differ  with  Aristotle ;  and 
actually  claim,  in  effect,  that  study  and  prac- 
tice will  make  an  able  reporter  without 
nature — that  it  may  be  unnecessary !  Their 
stool  is  two-legged  !  In  fact,  they  sneer  at 
genius  as  "cranky.**  They  point  at  the 
bubbles  on  the  champagne  without  admit- 
ting that  these  show  the  grade  of  the  wine. 
They  pretend  to  educate  men  for  the  acme 
of  extremity,  and  yet  decry  the  very  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  whose  natural  poise  is  in 
extremes.  The  philosophical  poet  Pope, 
says: 

"  Extremes  in  nature  equal  good  produce  ; 
Extremes  in  man  concur  to  general  use.*' 

In  short,  a  literal  reporter  must  be  a 
genius — have  a  peculiar  nature ;  but  that 
does  not  imply  that  he  is  stranger  than 
Truth  itself  which  makes  him — and  such  are 
never  made  by  some  of  nature's  journey- 
men to  IMITATE  real  art  abominably  !  He 
apes  no  "standard  '* ;  but  is  guided  to  every 
goal  by  his  own  reporting  sense.  That  is  an 
article  that  cannot  be  manufactured  "  while 
you  wait."  It  is  the  trait  that  subdues 
emergencies,  which  come  in  all  sorts  of 
forms  and  degrees,  and  must  be  met  accord- 
ingly. The  man  of  mastery  is  many-sided, 
as  a  sphere;  and  is,  therefore,  able  to 
instantly  combine  all  necessary  forces  to  a 
focus.  Genius  is  unique  and  automatic,  and 
is  the  chief  executive  of  the  man,  as  well  in 
touch  as  in  thought — "suiting  the  action  to 
the  word.**  If  it  did  not  do  its  best  without 
strain,  it  would  not  be  genius,  but  talent  or 
vigor.  Lavater  has  a  fine  definition  here : 
"Who  in  the  same  time  can  produce  more 
than  many  others,  has  vigor ;  who  can  pro- 
duce more  and  better,  has  talent ;  who  can 
produce  what  none  else  can,  has  genius.** 

As  talent  is  subject  to  teaching  and  may 
increase  speed  by  rules  or  through  imita- 
tion, while  genius  is  a  law  unto  itself, 
observe  the  contrast  between  them  as  set 
forth  by  their  own  exponents  : 

Whipple, — "Talent  is  a  cistern  ;  genius,  a 
fountain.'*  Haslitt. — "Talent  is  the  ca- 
pacity of  doing  anything  that  depends  on 
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application  and  industry,  and  is  a  voluntary 
power  :  while  genius  is  involuntary."  Low- 
///.—'*  Talent  is  that  which  is  in  a  man's 
power ;  genius  is  that  in  whose  power  a  man 
is.**  Meredith, — **  Genius  does  what  it 
must;  talentdoes  whatitcan.**  Holland. — 
*'  Nature  is  the  master  of  talent ;  genius  is  the 
master  of  nature.** 

It  may  be  objected  here  by  even  those 
who  instantly  agree  with  Aristotle  (that  the 
fint  of  the  three  necessary  things  to  make 
an  able  artist  is  nature),  that  the  standard  of 
genius  not  only  rebukes  the  flimsy  preten- 
tions of  the  fraud  "  professors— one  lesson 
ahead  of  the  three  months*  class  '* ;  but  also 
discourages  even  talent  as  ever  being  able 
to  report  speeches  literally.  No ;  it  only 
precludes  the  greatest  discouragement,  the 
inevitable  failure  which  comes  by  forcing 
npon  all  students  alike  that  which  cannot  be 
adopted  by  genius ;  unnatural,  unstudiable, 
and  impracticable  rules  of  ycleped  **  sys- 
tems ** — not  to  mention  ''methods '*  that  are 
an  abomination  of  desolation.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  clearly  points  the  road  to  success 
by  giving  the  right  of  way  to  nature  and 
showing  the  sources  of  genius. 

1.  Through  Natural  Endowment. — 
To  make  a  literal  reporter,  instead  of  a  few 
months'  "dictation,**  study  and  practice,  it 
were  best  to  begin  with  the  youth  of  his 
g^rand  parents.  But  this  point  I  will  defer 
with  the  remark,  that  the  saddest  check  to 
the  ambition  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  has  been 
the  exclusive  parliamentary  ascendancy  for 
a  century  and  a  half  of  **  members  of  the 
Guraey  family.**  But  the  candid  truth  is, 
by  the  way,  there  is  much  in  the  system  as 
well  as  the  men — it  is  not  a  patchwork,  "  for 
a  charm  of  powerful  trouble.**  Except  for 
championship  purposes,  such  course  of  evo- 
lutionary speed  and  certitude  would  be 
superfluous  ;  and  the  excuse  for  the  sug- 
gestion may  be  apt  (quoting  the  greatest 
genius  of  our  language) :  *'  If  I  chance  to 
talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me  ;  I  had  it  from 
my  father.*' 

2.  Cultivate  the  Faculty  of  Imagin- 
AnoN. — ^This  is  the  realm  of  genius.  In  this 
perpetual  *'  starlight  of  the  brain,"  not  only 
word-forms  but  phrase-forms  flt  into  the 
reportorial  fabric  easily  and  plainly,  strongly 
and  safely,  as  cogs  of  the  Ferris  wheel.  But 
mark,  the  system  must  be  capable  of  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  exact  writing,  or  imagina- 
tion will  discard  the  forms.     *'Love  is  only 


known  to  love.  *  *  Natu  ral  selection  is  select. 
The  theme  merits  ampler  statement,  and  I 
merely  add  here  the  words  of  one  genius 
quoting  another.  Emerson  said  :  *' Science 
does  not  know  its  debt  to  imagination. 
Goethe  did  not  believe  that  a  great  natural- 
ist could  exist  without  this  faculty.** 

3.  Acquire  Habits  of  Intense  Concen- 
tration.— A  graphic  definition  of  genius  is 
intensity  ;  and  its  hero  of  shorthand  stun- 
ners may  well  heed  the  caution  of  these 
same  authors : 

Goeihe. — **  Beware  of  dissipating  your 
powers ,  strive  constantly  to  concentrate 
them.  Genius  thinks  it  can  do  whatever  it 
sees  others  do  ;  but  it  is  sure  to  repent  of 
every  ill-judged  outlay. '  *  Emerson. — *  *  The 
one  prudence  of  life  is  concentration  ;  the 
one  evil  is  dissipation.*' 

And  in  nothing  else  under  the  sun,  like 
literal  reporting  of  a  rapid  speaker,  do  we 
have  a  painfully  realizing  sense  of  the  truth 
expressed  by  the  chief  tragic  dramatist  ot 
Greece,  Euripides  :  **The  wavering  mind 
is  but  a  base  possession."  And  we  recall 
the  jibe  of  that  broad-sword  critic,  Plautus  : 
"  It  is  not  easy  to  drink  and  whistle  at  the 
same  moment;**  and  because  no  man  can 
blow  and  swallow  at  the  same  time,  "  he 
who  tastes  every  man's  broth  often  bums 
his  mouth.  *  *  But  the  naturally  able  reporter 
is  not  a  broth-blower — he  sticks  to  his  own 
individual  style.  Like  the  proverbial  miller, 
he  does  not  see  everything  which  is  carried 
past  by  the  stream.  He  misses  the  startling 
sight  of  those  old  logs  floating  in  the  dis- 
tance that  look  ''very  like  a  whale.*'  It  is 
enough  for  him  that  he  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head  at  once,  without  the  racket  of  pound- 
ing around  on  the  barn  door — wood  to 
wood.  In  short,  a  habit  of  cumulative  con- 
centration prepares  the  literal  reporter  for  a 
clean  sweep  ;  as  the  ship's  needle,  being 
true  to  the  pole,  carries  her  safely  and  whole 
into  the  prosperous  haven. 

4.  Mark,  Attention  !— That  is  the  first 
step  in  the  coming  battle.  Get  the  habit  oi 
seeing  a  form,  as  well  as  looking  at  it ;  of 
hearing  what  was  said,  and  not  guessing  at 
it  in  the  bitter  by  and  by.  Because  of  the 
great  truth  that  in  the  last  analysis,  *'  genius 
is  nothing  but  continued  attention  ;'*  and 
Dr.  Johnson  echoes  Helvetius  in  saying,  that 
it  is  only  *'a  mind  of  large  general  powers 
incidentally  determined  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion "—namely,  the  Beautiful  Land  of  Get 
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There.  The  greatest  artist  author,  Ruskin, 
calls  it  "only  a  superior  power  of  seeing." 
Ah,  not  in  printed  rules,  but  in  habits  of 
thought  and  action,  did  Shakespeare  mean 
that  "  learning  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the 
eye.*' 

5.  AcuTENESs  OF  SENSIBILITY  is  a  Condi- 
tion precedent  of  at  least  all  possible  and 
necessary  culture.  No  photograph  was  ever 
taken  on  unprepared  plates ;  and  the  report- 
er's brain  must  take  a  running  commentary 
of  a  speech — catching  its  spirit,  however 
literally  reported,  by  his  fingers — certainly 
so  to  make  it  read  well.  This  is  a  sensitive 
spot;  and  I  merely  append  a  significant 
remark  by  the  great  philosophic  monologist, 
Colerige  :  **  Genius  of  the  highest  kind 
implies  an  unusual  intensity  of  the  modifying 
power." 

6.  Common  Sense,  at  its  maximum,  is 
necessary  that  the  said  modifying  power  be 
not  too  intense ;  for,  oh,  what  a  drudgery  it 
is  to  report  and  transcribe  trash  and  falsity ! 
The  superb  poet  gentleman,  George  P. 
Morris,  declares  :  *'  It  appears  to  me  that 
strong  sense,  with  acute  sensibility  consti- 
tute genius." 

7.  Patience  and  Diligence  must  crown 
the  work  ;  and  they  are  essentially  natural 
endowments,  gifts  of  nature,  as  well  as  the 
plainest  proofs  of  genius.  Although  these 
qualities  are  more  closely  related  than  other 
traits  mentioned  to  study  and  practice.  On 
this  point,  as  shown  in  others,  I  am  not  aim- 
ing at  originality  so  much  as  to  form  a  con- 
viction founded  on  incontestable  authority. 

The  greatest  naturalist,  Buffon,  defined 
genius  to  be  "superior  aptitude  to  pati- 
ence"; and  the  poet  Longfellow  calls  it 
"  infinite  painstaking."  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S. 
MacArthur,  an  apt  authority,  states  that 
"  the  highest  genius  is  ability  to  do  hard 
work."  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  Daniel 
Webster  declared,  "  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
dead  body  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  it 
sprang  into  newness  of  life  " — a  life  that 
animated  this  country  for  a  centennial  and 
more  to  be  the  wonder  of  all  the  lands  and 
ages,  until  the  modern  blacksmith  "  finan- 
ciers," forsooth  !  struck  the  wonderful  lead, 
that  this  nation  should  live  within  its  in- 
come, if  it  had  to  borrow  the  money  to  do  it 
(as  per  A.  Ward),  this  true  and  most  bril- 
liant statesman  made  this  remarkable  dis- 
closure:     **Men  give  me  some  credit  for 


genius.  All  the  genius  I  have  lies  just  in* 
this — when  I  have  a  subject  in  hand,  I  study- 
it  profoundly.  Day  and  night  it  is  before 
me.  .  I  explore  it  in  all  its  bearings.  My 
mind  becomes  pervaded  with  it.  Then  the 
effort  which  I  make,  the  people  are  pleased 
to  call  the  fruit  of  genius.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
labor  and  thought." 

Not  only  these  seven  specifications,  but 
seventy  times  seven,  severely  exclude  ye 
'*  professors  "  and  paste- pot  book  frauds,  in 
making  an  able  man  in  the  shorthand  pro- 
fession ;  while  it  gives  truthful  answer  to  the 
anxious  query,  as  of  the  young  man  whon> 
the  Christ  looked  upon  and  loved  :  "What 
lack  I  yet  to  make  a  literal  reporter  ?"  Ay, 
if  you  have  this  character — if  all  these  things 
of  natural  endowment  you  have  kept  from 
YOUR  YOUTH  UP,  the  only  things  thou  lack- 
est  are,  study  and  practice — as  we  shall  see 
next.  But  if  not,  then  I  pray  consider  this  : 
The  literal  reporter  must  do  as  he  wishes  ; 
and  as  a  child  of  nature — a  true  genius — 
"the  very  stars  fight  for  him  in  their 
courses."  So,  measured  by  this  standard, 
if  you  are  not  naturally  qualified  to  do  as 
you  wish,  no  doubt  you  had  better  wish  for 
what  you  can  do.  Grisby. 

Washington  City,  Feb.  22,  1895. 


The  New  Century  Stenographic 

Association. 
This  Association  meets  weekly,  on  Mon- 
days, for  speed  practice,  at  1227  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia.  The  objects  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  to  secure  business  advancement  and 
social  intercourse  among  stenographers^ 
and  the  success  with  which  it  has  met  prompts 
the  question  :  **  Why  do  not  the  women  in 
other  professions  form  similar  organiza- 
tions ?  "  To  join  the  association  an  appli- 
cant must  be  a  member  of  the  guild ;  she 
also  must  have  been  in  business  for  six 
months,  or  be  able  to  write  at  a  speed  of  at 
least  80  words  a  minute,  and  must  pledge 
herself  not  to  accept  a  smaller  salary  than 
|8.oo  a  week.  Through  its  agency  members 
who  have  lost  positions  are  supplied  with 
them,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  New 
Century  Stenographic  Association  carries 
weight  in  the  business  world. 


W.  E.  Margolf,  of  Morrisville,  Pa.  says  : 
"  I  take  a  great  interest  in  the  department  of 
Law  Reporting  and  Legal  Miscellany." 


The  Stenographef 
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the  Shorthand  and  Typewritinff  profession  of  the 
countr>';  and  all  men,  all  systems  and  all  machines 
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The  columns  of  The  Stenograph br  are  always 
q>en  to  corresp>ondents.  We  shall  be  elad  to  publish 
matters  of  interest  to  the  profession  in  all  its  branches. 
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Incompetency. 

WE  reproduce  elsewhere  some  of  the 
exhibitions  of  i  n  com  petency 
which  The  Business  Journal  has 
developed  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  a  satisfac- 
tory amanuensis. 

One  of  the  prerequisites  of  a  good  busi- 
ness amanuensis  is  the  ability  to  write  short- 
hand as  fast  as  the  dictator  wishes  to  dictate  ; 
and,  second,  is  the  ability  to  transcribe  the 
shorthand  notes  with  reasonable    rapidity 
and  with  absolute  accuracy,  upon  the  type- 
writer.   But,  in  addition  to  this,  there  must 
be  a  foundation  of  knowledge,  of  wisdom, 
of  discretion,  of  judgment,   which  is  not 
necessarily   included  in    simple  shorthand 
and  typewriting  expertness.     Business  men 
should  sternly  set  their  faces  against  the 
employment  of   incompetents.      They  are 
themselves  very  much  to  blame  for  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things.    They  take  young  per- 
sons into  their  employ  because  they  are 
cheap,  and  not  because  they  are  good.    I 
see  letters  every  day  which  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  senders. 

If  the  business  men  would  promptly  dis~ 
charge  every  amanuensis  who  can  not  write 


a  letter  without  an  error,  and  should  make  it 
publicly  known  that  they  will  not  employ 
any  who  cannot  do  this,  it  would  soon  cor- 
rect the  evil.  In  every  case,  where  the  in- 
competent amanuensis  fails,  the  name  of 
the  school  which  certified  to  his  or  her  com- 
petency should  be  made  known.  This 
would  make  the  schools  more  careful  in  the 
matter  of  turning  out  deluded  and  useless 
graduates. 


What  About  the  Future. 

WE  believe  that  the  financial  de- 
pression of  the  country  has 
reached  low  water  mark.  The 
tide  has  turned,  and,  however  slowly,  the 
incoming  flood  has  begun.  We  make  these 
remarks,  not  intending  it  to  have  any 
political  significance  or  relation  whatever, 
but  simply  to  state  our  confident  hope  and 
trust  that  there  may  be  better  times  ahead 
for  the  thousands  of  competent  unemployed 
stenographers.  It  is  one  of  the  distressing 
experiences  which  we  have  been  called  upon 
to  pass  through  for  the  last  couple  of  years, 
that  very  many  honest,  faithful  and  thor- 
oughly competent  amanuenses  have  come 
to  us,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  asking,  beg- 
ging us  to  aid  them  in  obtaining  something 
to  do.  But  the  inexorable  laws  of  demand 
and  supply  have  shut  them  out,  and  they 
have  been  obliged  to  stand  and  wait,  and 
keep  from  starving  as  best  they  could.  With 
a  return  of  prosperous  times,  much  of  this 
distress  will  be  alleviated,  and  nobody  will 
more  rejoice  in  seeing  every  competent 
stenographer  in  a  good  position  and  receiv- 
ing good  pay,  than  the  editor  of  The  Ste- 
nographer. 


What's  in  a  Name? 

MR.  Alfred  Beauchmin,  of  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  recently  sent  us  a 
transcript  of  shorthand,  beautifully 
written  in  longhand,  but  the  shorthand  of 
which  was  unfamiliar  to  us.  We  replied,  ask- 
ing him  what  he  wished  us  to  do  with  his 
transcript.  He  answered  that  it  was  a  tran- 
script from  the  January  number  of  The  Ste- 
nographer, and  that  he  sent  it  in  competi- 
tion for  the  prize  offered  to  transcribers.  As 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  January 
number  we  returned  the  correspondence  to 
the  gentleman,  together  with  a  sample  copy 
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of  The  Stenographer,  and,  in  his  reply,  the 
matter  develops  now  that  he  had  in  mind, 
Mrs.  Pernin's  Monthly  Stenographer,  We 
make  this  statement  to  show  the  incon- 
venience which  will  arise  from  other  maga- 
zines allowing  themselves  to  be  called  The 
Stenographer.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
Mrs.  Pernin,  who  is  so  fair  and  honest  in  all 
things  as  we  have  found  her  to  be,  will 
speak  of  her  magazine  in  the  future,  and 
request  her  correspondents  also  to  speak  of 
it  as  The  Pernin  Stenographer^  and  thereby 
avoid  mistakes  such  as  that  referred  to 
above. 


Send  in  |2.oo  and  get  a  first-class  short- 
hand instruction  book,  and  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Stenographer. 

Ask  your  friends  to  subscribe  to  The 
Stenographer;  no  matter  whether  they 
understand  shorthand  or  not.  For  |2.oo 
they  can  get  a  first-class  text-book  by  which 
they  can  learn  shorthand. 

We  wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to 
the  many  shorthand  schools  that  are  sending 
in  subscriptions  for  The  Stenographer. 
No  matter  what  shorthand  system  is  taught, 
every  school  will  find  it  of  great  value  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  its  students  a  maga- 
zine which  will  tend  to  develop  enthusiasm 
and  strengthen  the  resolutions  for  hard 
work  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  scholars. 
The  Stenographer  is  the  friend  of  the 
good  school.  The  poor  schools,  with  incom- 
petent teachers,  will,  of  course,  not  sub- 
scribe to  The  Stenographer. 

Very  many  have  commenced  the  study  of 
shorthand  at  home.  This  is  well.  We  do 
not,  however,  encourage  the  idea  that  this 
will  develop  a  lot  of  competent  amanuenses. 
Our  object  is  simply  to  bring  to  the  doors  of 
the  families  throughout  the  country  a  new 
help  for  the  children  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
great  demands  of  the  future.  Not  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  shall  necessarilly  make 
their  living  by  writing  shorthand,  but  that  a 
knowlege  of  shorthand  shall  help  to  make 
their  living  in  any  one  of  a  thousand  other 
ways. 


*^How  to  Speak  French  in  Three  Months 
without  a  Master.^*  Pronunciation  of  every 
word  exactly  given.  75  cents,  complete. 
Consisting  of  Conversational  Grammar, 
Key  and  Reading  or  Conversation  Book. 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York. 


Letters  from  Friends. 

St.  Louis. 

Dear  Mr.  Hemperlev  :  Many  thanks 
for  your 'card.  You  are  wholly  right  in 
saying  that  your  own  shorthand  is  *' practi- 
cally Benn  Pitman,"  and  I  ought  to  have 
made  an  exception  in  regard  to  it,  when  I 
said  that  Benn  Pitman  shorthand  was  not 
represented  in  The  Stenographer.  I 
found  your  shorthand  notes  in  your  com- 
munication to  me,  like  those  you  occasion- 
ally print  in  your  journal,  clear-cut  and  easy 
to  read.  That's  about  the  style  I  like.  It's 
the  style  that  mv  esteemed  correspondent, 
Mr.  Brown,  of  >Vashington,  uses  in  his  work. 
It's  the  kind  of  shorthand  that  I  have  found 
good  enough  for  recording  important  mat- 
ters to  be  referred  to  for  the  first  time  long 
after  the  notes  were  taken. 

I  am  glad  that  a  regular  Benn  Pitman  de- 
partment is  likely  to  be  added  to  The  Ste- 
nographer's many  admirable  features.  I 
believe  it  will  pay  you,  financially.  For 
example,  a  friend  of  mine  said,  when  I  toH 
him  of  your  intention,  that  he  was  glad  of  it ; 
that  be  had  thought  of  dropping  The  Ste- 
nographer for  the  coming  year  because 
there  were  no  Benn  Pitman  notes  in  it. 
However,  there  are  not  a  great  many  writers 
of  that  style  here.  Isaac  Pitman  has  the 
field  here,  very  largely. 

I  have  been  wondering  whether  it  would 
be  wise  for  me  to  take  up  Gabelsberger's 
system,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  German 
and  other  foreign  languages — for  which,  let 
people  say  what  they  will,  our  geometric 
systems  are  not  adapted.  I  know  German 
fairly  well,  and  have  a  smattering  of  some 
other  European  tongues.  I  should  suppose 
that  the  Gabelsberger  system  was  so  radically 
different  from  Pitman  shorthand  that  a  fellow 
who  writes  the  latter  automatically,  having 
passed  the  nascent  state,  could  take  up 
Gabelsberger  without  confusion.  I  should 
not  think  of  gaining  reporting  speed  in  the 
script  style,  but  a  fair  knowledge  of  it  might 
be  very  convenient  in  many  ways.  At  pres- 
ent I  often  take  short  passages  of  German, 
sometimes  of  French,  in  Benn  Pitman  short- 
hand, but  it  is  not  reliable  for  such  work. 
To  take  foreign  languages,  even  with  partial 
success,  in  our  geometric  shorthand,  one 
needs  to  have  a  reserve  speed  of  about  fifty 
words  more  than  he  ordinarily  uses. 

I  write  concerning  this  matter  because  I 
have  thought  that  it  might  perhaps  seem  of 
sufficient  interest  to  the  profession  in  general 
to  cause  you  to  make  some  sort  of  answer  to 
my  question  in  the  columns  of  your  journal. 
Please  don't  consider  this  a  request  to  go  out 
of  your  way  to  get  information  for  me.  But 
it  may  be  that  somebody  else  has  felt  the 
need  of  a  satisfactory  way  of  writing  Ger- 
man, French  and  Spanish  in  shorthand,  and 
has  wondered,  as  I  am  still  w^ondering, 
whether  it  would  pay  a  Pitman  writer  to 
learn  Gabelsberger.  Very  truly  yours, 
C.  E.  HuTCHiNGS,  2612  St.  Vincent  Ave. 
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Hints  on  Typewrriting. 

AFTER  a  typewriter  operator  has 
learned  the  manipulation  of  the 
key-board  he  should  give  his  atten- 
tion to  studying  how  to  arrange  matter 
cBectively.  This  is  even  more  important 
tban  anysystemof  fingering,  for  altera  page 
of  matter  is  written,  no  one  inquires  what 
system  of  &ngering  the  operator  used  in 
writing,  but  the  appearance  of  the  page  is 
what  is  criticized,  and  it  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  matter  that  attracts  a 
Proper  arrangement  of  i 
requires  the  exercise  of  tasi 
and  one  of  the  best  ways  1 
qaalities  in  this  direction 
reading  books  and  newspapers,  how  the 
printers  "set  up"  matter. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  give  models  of 
arrangement  which  can  be  followed  under 
all  circumstances,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  endeavor  to  give  some  suggestions 
which  will  be  of  use  to  the  operator. 

Probably  the  first  thing  that  an  operator 
is  called  upon  to  write  on  the  machine  is  a 
letter,  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  which 
is  very  simple,  but  which  we  have  often 
seen  badly  distorted.  The  best  forms  of 
arrangement  are  the  following  : 
)OHN  Adams,  Esq., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter,  etc. 
loHN  Adams,  Esq., 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter,  etc. 
That  is,  when  the  introduction  consists  ol 
the  name  and  address,  begin  the  name  at 
the  point  o,  the  address  at  point  5  or  10,  the 
salutation  at  o,  and  the  body  of  the  letter 
usually  on  the  line  below,  beginning  the  first 
paragraph  at  point  5  or  10.     Begin  all  other 


paragraphs  in  the  letter  at  the  same  point  at 
which  you  begin  the  first.  It  does  not  look 
well  to  indent  any  paragraph  farther  than 
the  point  to.  If  the  introduction  consists  of 
the  name  and  salutation,  begin  the  name  at 
o.  the  salutation  at  5,  and  the  body  of  the 
letter  at  10  on  the  line  below.  Simple  as 
these  direction  are,  they  are  overlooked  by 
many  and  we  frequentlysee  the  introduction 
written  as  follows: 
John  Adams,  Esq., 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  am  in  receipt,  etc. 
And  again : 
John  Adams,  Esq., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  think  every  one  will  admit  that  the  ar 
rangements  first  given  are  much  more  taste- 
ful than  the  last. 

Another  point  well  worth  remembering  is 
that  if  the  letter  contains  matter  which  can 
be  arranged  in  tabular  form,  it  should  be  so 
arranged,  and  not  "set  up"  as  ordinary 

Notice  the  difference  in  efTect  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  following  matter  : 
Dbar  Sir  ; 

Agreeably  to  yourrequest  I  herewith  send 
you  a  list  of  the  dates  of  the  oldest  settle- 
ments in  the  Slates,  and  by  whom  settled. 

Vest.  Place.  Sine.  By  Whom, 

1607,    Jamestown,  Virginia,  English. 

1614.    Albany,  New  York,  Dutch. 

1620,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Puritans. 

1621,  Bergen,  New  Jersey,  Danes. 
1613,  Concord,  N.  H.,  English. 
Dear  Sir  : 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  herewith 
send  you  a  list  of  the  dates  of  the  oldest  set- 
tlements in  the  States,  and  by  whom  settled. 
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viz :  Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1607,  by  the 
English  ;  Albany,  New  York,  in  1614,  by  the 
Dutch  ;  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1620, 
by  the  Puritans ;  Bergen,  New  Jersey,  by 
the  Danes,  in  1622  ;  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1623,  by  the  English. 

Whenever  you  have  in  the  body  of  a 
letter  any  quoted  matter  of  some  length, 
this  fact  can  be  effectively  brought  out  by 
setting  the  quoted  matter  up  in  single  space 
And  indenting  it,  thus : 
Dear  Sirs  : 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  the  following 
telegram  from  New  York,  signed  by  your 
Mr.  Jones,  viz : 

"Ship  us  immediately  fifteen  hundred 
and  forty-two  ( 1542 )  crates  of  straw- 
berries. Our  Mr.  Smith  will  call  upon 
you  to  morrow  to  settle  for  same." 

In  reply  to  this,  we  beg  to  say,  etc. 

This  arrangement  carefully  distinguishes 
the  quoted  matter  from  the  original  matter, 
and  yet  maintains  it^  integrity  as  a  part  of  the 
text. 

The  advantages  of  good  arrangement  of 
matter  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  pleases 
the  eye,  it  aids  the  reading,  and  distinguishes 
the  skilled  from  the  unskilled  operator. 
Cultivate,  therefore,  your  taste  in  this  direc- 
tion. Carl  Lewis  Altmaier, 

Drexel  Institute.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pen  or  Pencil. 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Hemperlky  : 

The  question  whether  pen  or  pencil  is  the 
better  instrument  for  shorthand  work  is  one 
upon  which  I  cheerfully  give  you  my  opin- 
ion. I  am  glad  that,  while  you  are  propound- 
ing conundrums,  you  have  given  me  '*  an 
easy  one."  The  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
pen  seem  to  me  clear  and  unanswerable. 

1.  It  scarcely  need  be  said  that  pen-notes 
are  more  legible,  especially  when  read  at 
night,  than  pencil  notes.  The  strain  of  read- 
ing the  latter  by  artificial  light  (and  much  of 
the  professional  reporter's  work  must  be 
done  at  night)  is  terribly  trying  to  the  best  of 
eyes.  The  young  stenographer,  looking  for- 
ward to  coming  years,  should  realize  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  abuse  the  only  pair  of  eyes 
he  will  ever  have. 

2.  Another  consideration  in  connection 

with  legibility:  the  pen,   with  its  yielding 

nibs,  is  far  better  adapted  than  the  pencil  to 

-express  readily  and  clearly  the  distintions 

^between  light  strokes  and  heavy.    The  writ- 


ing which  best  preserves  these  distinctions  is 
(other  things  being  equal)  the  most  legible. 

3.  Pen-notes  are  better  adapted  for  preser- 
vation than  pencil-notes.  Anything  that  is 
to  be  filed  away  as  a  record  should  not  be 
written  with  pencil. 

4.  When  note- taking  is  long  continued, 
the  pen  is  far  less  fatiguing  than  the  pencil. 
The  management  of  the  pencil  is  a  heavy  tax 
upon  the  muscles  and  the  nerves.  This  mus- 
cular and  nervous  strain,  apart  from  the 
immediate  fatigue,  tends  toward  ''writer's 
cramp."  This  disease,  as  Mr.  Munson  once 
said,  should  be  called  "pencil  paralysis," 
not  "  pen  paralysis,"  as  it  comes  more  often 
from  the  use  of  the  pencil  than  the  pen. 

5.  The  pen  permits  and  promotes  a  light- 
ness of  touch,  which  with  pencil  is  out  of  the 
question.  And  this  lightness  of  touch  con- 
duces largely  to  speed. 

6.  But  the  pen,  if  its  advantages  are  to  be 
enjoyed,  must  be  held  in  the  right  way,  and 
its  proper  management  must  have  been  ac- 
quired by  sufficient  practice.  A  person  who 
has    written   shorthand    with  a  pencil    for 

months  or  years  must  not  decide  against  the 
pen  upon  a  trial  of  five  or  ten  minutes.  Those 
who  say  they  "can't  write  shorthand  with  a 
pen  "  have  never  given  the  pen  a  fair  trial. 
In  most  cases  they  have  never  learned  to 
hold  the  pen  in  the  peculiar  position  which 
shorthand  writing  requires — a  very  different 
position  from  that  which  is  taught  m  connec- 
tion with  longhand,  and  which  is  adapted 
only  to  strokes  written  in  a  single  direction. 
It  is  important  that  the  learner  of  shorthand 
should  use  a  pen  from  the  start.  When  pen- 
cil-writing has  become  habitual,  a  change  to 
the  pen  always  requires  some  patience  and 
self-conquest. 

7.  The  old  objection  based  on  loss  of  time 
in   pen-dipping  and  the   inconvenience  of 
carrying  around  an  inkstand,  has,  of  course, 
been  made  obsolete  by  the  introduction  of 
the  fountain  pen. 

8.  All  the  official  reporting  of  the  Senate 
for  forty  years  has  been  done  with  pen.  Of 
the  five  official  reporters  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  four  take  notes  with  pen, 
two  having  discarded  the  pencil  during  the 
last  session.  And  if  the  pen  can  be  used 
successfully  in  the  perambulating  reporting 
of  the  House,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  using  it  anywhere. 


« 
«      « 


Alwajrs  glad  to  respond  to  any  reasonable 
request  in  oehalf  of  the  readers  of  The  Ste- 
nographer, I  am. 

Your  friend, 

David  Wolfe  Brown. 

Wash.,  D.  C,  March  11,  1895. 


rtrrjent  of  liaw  Reportipg 

and  Liegal  JiSiscellanij 


H.  W.  Thornh,  Ediior. 


Common  Sense  and  Law. 

IConlinued  from  January  No.1 

Ths  Doctrine  of  Mbrger.  In  general 
languag:e  merger  may  be  said  to  be  the 
absorption,  or  extinguisbment,  by  the  super- 
ior, or  greater,  of  tbe  inferior  or  minor.  In 
a  sense,  it  is  allied  to  the  principle,  that  the 
greater  includes  the  less.  It  is  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  doctrine  that,  if  A,  having  the 
lee  (by  which  is  meant  the  actual  ownership 
of  realty]  in  a  piece  of  land,  executes  a 
mortgage  thereon  and  delivers  it  to  B,  who 
thereafter  assigns  said  mortgage  to  C,  who 
thereafler  assigns  it  to  A,  the  mortgage  is 
merged,  i.e.,  extinguished.  It  becomes  ot 
DO  effect,  and  is  just  as  lifeless  as  if  a^proper 
certificate  of  its  discharge  or  cancellation 
had  been  duly  executed  and  delivered  to  A, 
the  mortgagor.  Notice  the  operation  of  the 
legal  machinery  :  A,  the  mortgagor  (that  is, 
(he  maker  of  the  mortgage),  is  the  absolute 
owner  of  the  real  property  upon  which  the 
mortgage  is  given.  He,  therefore,  has  a 
paramount  title ;  no  one  has  a  superior  title. 
He  now  delivers  an  instrument  (the  mort- 
pge)  which  is  nothing  but  a  "  dead  "  deed 
liable  to  eventually  become  defeated  if  the 
amount  secured  by  it  be  paid.  In  form,  it 
<»nveys  the  title,  or  fee,  to  the  premises,  con- 
ditionally, or  in  other  words  it  grants  a  title 
subservient  to  the  owner's  (A's)  title,  which 
subservient  title  will  be  extinguished  upon 
the  happening  of  a  certain  event,  viz.:  pay- 
ment of  a  specified  sum.  Before  the  time 
filed  for  that  even t,  A  receives  theassignment 
ofthe  mortgage.  Themorlgage  is  upon  his 
(A's)  land.  One  cannot  hold  a  mortgage 
upon  his  own  land.  One  cannot  owe  himself. 
Hence  the  inferior,  or  subservient  title  which 
A  gave  B  in  the  form  of  a  mortgage  is 
mei^d  in,  or  extinguished  by,  A's  superior 


■liould  be  addressee]  to  i»  ediloi,  at  Jonnsiown,  N.  v. 

title,  and  the  mortgage  is  void  and  inopera- 

The  word  "merge"  and  its  derivatives 
occur  frequently  in  objections  to  testimony. 
Suppose  that  A  and  B  have  had  a  dozen 
ioter views,  at  which  conversations  were  had 
and  detaib  of  business  discussed  prelimin- 
ary to  the  execution  of  an  agreement  be- 
tweenthem.  The  agreement  is  afterwards 
duly  executed  by  them.  Subsequently, 
A,  while  being  examined  in  a  suit  between 
him  and  B,  growing  out  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  the  contract,  is  askedto  narrate  one,  or 
all,  of  those  conversations.  Immediately 
B's  attorney  is  on  his  feet  objecting  to  the 
question  as  improper,  incompetent  and  in- 
admissible, upon  the  ground  that  the  testi- 
mony shows  that  the  agreement  between 
the  parties  upon  which  the  action  is  based 
was  in  writing,  and  that  all  negotiations  and 
agreements  were  merged  therein,  and  that 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  cannot  be  varied 
or  contradicted  by  parol  proof  in  the  ab- 
sence of  proof  of  fraud  in  the  execution  of 
the  agreement.  The  court,  of  course,  sus- 
tains the  objecdon.  It  requires  very  little 
common  sense  to  see  the  the  justice  of  hold- 
ing the  parties  to  their  written  contract. 

•  •• 

Vendor's  Lien.  The  vendor  of  personal 
property  has  a  lien  thereon  to  the  extent  of 
the  purchase  price  thereof,  when  the  terms 
of  the  sale  are  cash,  which  lien  continues 
undl  the  vendor  delivers  possession  of  the 
property  to  the  vendee,  and  no  longer. 
Where  personal  property  is  sold  and  the 
terms  of  sale  are  silent  as  to  the  time  of  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  price,  the  law  regards 
it  as  a  cash  sale.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  vendee  cannot  take  the  property  without 
first  paying,   or  tendering  payment  of  the 
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purchase  price.  In  such  case  the  vendor 
may,  without  first  delivering  the  property, 
maintain  an  action  for  the  price  of  it.  It  is 
entirely  different  where  a  period  of  credit  is 
given  upon  a  sale.  There  the  vendor  has 
no  lien,  and  the  vendee  may  demand  im- 
mediate possession  of  the  property.  The 
vendor  cannot  recover  the  price  until  the  ^ 
expiration  of  the  term  of  credit ;  in  other 
words,  not  until  the  purchase  price  becomes 
due.  From  that  time,  however,  interest 
thereon  may  be  demanded  and  recovered. 


* 


Vendor — one  who  sells ;  a  seller.  Ven- 
dee— one  who  buys ;  a  buyer.  Lien — the 
right  which  a  person  has  to  retain  property 
in  his  possession  until  the  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money,  and,  upon  failure  to  make  such 
payment,  to  sell  the  property  at  public  auc- 
tion, and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
thereof,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  sale 
and  the  amount  of  the  lien.  This  is  known 
as  the  "foreclosing  **  of  the  lien.  Lienor^ 
the  person  in  whose  favor  a  lien  exists. 


Answers  to  Correspondence. 

J.  K.  of  S.  C,  N.  Y.,  writes  as  follows: 
**  I  frequently  notice  that  you  are  very  kind 
in  extending  your  advice  and  assistance  to 
numerous  members  of  our  profession.  *  *  * 
I  solicit  your  aid  in  giving  me  the  informa- 
tion desired.  I  am  a  stenographer  and  can 
write  quite  legibly  at  about  125  words  per 
minute.  I  can  transcribe  my  notes  on  the 
typewriter  at  the  rate  of  25  to  30  words  per 
minute,  and  have  a  very  fair  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  grammar,  orthography  and  punc- 
tuation. I  have  had  some  experience,  and 
understand  routine  work  quite  thoroughly. 
I  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  legal  phraseology 
and  would  accept  a  position  in  some  legal 
or  court  reporter's  office.  If  there  is  any- 
thing you  can  put  me  on  in  that  line  I  shall 
feel  very  grateful.  My  constant  desire 
tends  to  a  literary  nature,  and  I  think  if  I 
could  locate  in  some  city  so  that  I  would  be 
able  to  secure  typewriting  work  at  home — 
enough  to  help  pay  my  way  through — I  could 
then  devote  more  time  to  literature.  What 
advice  would  you  give  on  this  matter  ?  ♦  *  * 

My    desire  is   to  locate  in   T ,    and    if 

you  can  assist  me  in  any  way,  in  procuring  a 
position  or  otherwise,  in  that  city,  I  shall 
deem  it  a  special  favor.** 

Answer.  It  seems  that  you  ought  not  to 
experience  much  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
goal  of  your  present  ambition,  viz.:  to  obtain 
sufficient  work  as  a  stenographer  and  type- 
writer in  T ,  to  net  you  an  income  large 


enough  to  pay  your  expenses  while  pursu- 
ing studies  suitable  to  fit  you  for  the  field  of 
general  literature.  The  only  way  to  get 
work  is  to  seek  it ;  as  a  general  rule  it  never 
seeks  the  worker.  As  one  method  of  secur- 
ing it  I  would  suggest  that  you  interview 
every  friend  you  have  who  in  any  way  could 
put  you  on  the  track  of  obtaining  the  work 
you  wish  in  that  city.  If  you  want  work  in 
a  law  office,  ask  friends  you  may  have  in 
the  legal  profession  to  help  you  in  getting  a 
position.  Get  the  fact  before  those  who  do 
the  employing  that  you  want  to  be  em- 
ployed.   Try  the  various  offices  of  the  T 

lawyers  ;  get  the  best  to  start  with  you  can. 
There  is  no  telling  what  may  happen  if  you 
once  get  a  wedge  started.  Enter  the  wedge 
and  then  apply  force  to  it  and  drive  it  in.  If 
you  cannot  succeed  along  this  line,  after 
a  thorough  trials  go  and  see  some  of  the 
court  stenographers,  or  law  stenographers 

in  T .    I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  get 

a  foothold  in  T ,  which  may  enable  you 

to  pursue  to  satisfactory  end  the  course  you 
have  in  mind.  The  profession  of  literature 
is  the  hardest,  I  presume,  in  which  to  get  a 
start  To  one  who  has  a  love  for  the  sub- 
ject, the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  never 
appear  formidable,  and,  when  that  love  is 
coupled  with  genius,  the  pathway  of  the 
aspirant  is  not  rough.  But,  oh,  dear !  How 
few  there  be"  who  possess  the  mystic  com- 
bination ! 

W.  E.,  Denver,  Col.,  writes:  **I  am  a 
subscriber  to  The  Stenographbr,  and  a 
constant  reader  of  your  valuable  department 
in  the  same.  *  *  *  I  am  a  shorthander — 
Graham — and  have  devoted  the  better  part 
of  two  years  to  the  practice  of  the  art. 
Despite  my  diligence,  however,  I  have  made 
but  small  progress  in  verbatim  reporting, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  I  experience  in  read- 
ing my  notes.  I  was  struck  by  your  remarks 
on  the  non-shading  of  shorthand  characters, 
and  am  convinced  that  the  root  of  the  trou- 
ble— the  general  illegibility  of  Pitmanic  pho- 
nography— lies  in  its  employment  of  shaded 
forms.  I  ran  across  a  copy  of  Thornton*^ 
'  Modern  Stenographer  *  (a  light-line  system) 
not  long  ago,  and  endeavored  to  change  my 
system  to  conform  with  his,  as  far  as  might 
be  done,  but  found  this  well  nigh  impractic- 
able, owing  to  the  different  vowel-scale  used, 
etc.  My  present  object  in  writing  to  you  is 
to  ascertain  whether  you  have  ever  issued  any 
text-book  or  exposition  of  the  system  you 
write.  If  (unfortunately  for  the  shorthand 
world)  you  have  not,  kindly  advise  me  on 
what  lines  in  your  judgment  I  should  pro- 
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ceed,  in  order  to  change  my  style — a  modified 
Graham — to  that  of  the  best  light-line  pho- 
nography." 

Answer. — I  have  never  written  or  pre- 
pared a  text-book  or  exposition  of  the  style 
of  stenography  used  by  me,  although  I  have 
received  numerous  inquiries  and  suggestions 
respecting  that  subject..  In  changing  from  a 
modified  Graham  to  a  light-line  adaptation 
of  the  same  system,  I  should  advise  you  to 
be  conservative.  Experience  will  demon- 
strate the  extent,  in  each  particular  case,  to 
wiiich  the  change  |nay  proceed.  It  is  advis. 
able  to  begin  with  the  light-line  principle  in 
a  few  familiar  outlines  of  frequently  occur- 
ring words,  and  after  the  principle  has 
worked  satisfactorily  with  these,  others  may 
be  treated.  As  a  rule,  the  longer  the  out- 
line, the  better  for  the  preliminary  trial 
For  instance,  suppose  you  use,  as  I  do,  the 
outline  ** bee-kay-em "  for  "become";  it 
would  be  better  to  write  "bee"  the  same 
as  *'pee,"  i.  e.^  light-line,  than  to  use  it  in 
writing  the  auxiliary  verb  "be."  I  should 
reserve  the  application  of  it  to  word-signs 
and  contractions  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
change.  In  some  instances,  I  have  discarded 
the  use  of  contractions  and  word-signs,  the 
proper  use  of  which  required  adherence  to 
tfae-heavy-and-light  line  principle.  I  formerly 
used  Graham's  "  emp  "  for  improve  and  its 
family  of  derivatives.  Now  I  write  these 
words  in  full.  Thornton's  system  I  have 
always  understood  to  be  a  good  light-line 
adaptation.  There  are  a  number  of  others 
advertised,  I  believe,  with  the  merits  of 
which  I  ^m  not  familiar. 


Who  Did  It? 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  large  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  commercial  house,  a  few  days  since, 
addressed  to  H.  W.  "Fawn."  The  ste- 
nographer had  misunderstood  the  dictator, 
who  must  have  dictated  my  correct  name. 
A  letter  which  I  received  from  a  Troy,  N.  Y., 
business  house,  containing  about  fifty  words, 
showed  a  number  of  mistakes  of  punctu- 
ation, spelling  and,  I  believe,  incorrect  trans 
cription  of  notes.  The  orthography  was 
**orriginaI,"  and  the  "merrits  "  of  the  punc- 
tuation was  something  to  be  "  abashed  "  at. 

I  THINK  the  letters  which  I  received  from 
lawyers^  and  which  purport  to  have  been 


dictated  to,  and  written  out  by  stenographic 
amanuenses,  are,  on  an  average,  superior  to 
those  coming  from  mercantile  houses,  and 
which  appear  to  have  been  prepared  in  the 
same  way.  If  it  be  so,  then  I  should  con- 
clude that  lawyers  are  more  particular  in 
the  selection  of  office  stenographers  than 
business  men. 


Notes. 


Jambs  H.  Woodburn,  Esq.,  of  Newville, 
Cumberland  Co.,  Penna.,  is  a  justice  of  the 
peace  as  well  as  stenographer.  If  you 
want  insurance  of  any  kind  he  will  write 
that  too. 

Albert  F.  Koch,  stenographer,  with  the 
Empire  Mill  Co.,  at  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  says 
that  he  has  the  "court  reporting  fever." 
I  trust  he  will  not  experience  a  relapse. 

David  F.  Swbbtland,  of  Pierce,  S.  D.,  a 
practical  stenographer,  who  usually  writes 
me  in  longhand  and  shorthand,  says:  "I 
have  some  abstracts  for  dictation  purposes. 
I  will  sell  a  fair  sized  one  for  lo  cents,  and  a 
big  overgrown  one  for  25  cents.  I  think 
they  would  be  better  for  dictation  than  the 
law  reports."    Last  call  1  Going  at  ten. 

Jambs  H.  Pugh,  of  Lutherville,  Baldmore 
County,  Md.,  is  a  disciple  of  the  Watson 
method  of  Isaac  Pitman,  and  has  already 
taken  testimony  in  court.  He  intends  to 
make  himself  more  competent  for  such 
work,  so  that  he  may  be  ready  to  accept  a 
first-class  position  when  it  is  offered  to  him. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Mar  golf,  steno- 
grapher, at  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Penna., 
as  his  name  indicates,  is  of  German  parent- 
age. He  has  spoken  the  German  language 
since  infancy.  Although  born  on  American 
soil  he  did  not  begin  to  speak  English  until 
his  sixth  year.  He  now  speaks  both  lan- 
guages fluently,,  and  has  been  a  profitable 
gleaner  in  the  rich  field  of  German  literature. 
He  writes  Stolze's  Shorthand  (that  being 
the  system  used  exclusively  in  the  German 
Retchstag)  with  sufficient  proficiency  to 
report  speeches  and  sermons  in  German. 
Desiring  to  take  up  court  or  newspaper 
work  in  the  future,  he  has  also  been  study- 
ing, for  some  time,  an  American  system  ot 
phonography.  Not  satisfied  with  stopping 
at  German  he  has  been  studying  French  for 
several  years. 
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Will  T.  Harris,  stenographer  with 
Yongers  &  Co.,  nurserymen,  Geneva,  Neb., 
has  taken  up  the  study  of  the  law. 

I  AM  under  obligation  to  Mr.  Harry  E.  Orr, 
stenographer,  of  209  Crawford  Road,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  for  a  newspaper  clipping  in  which  at* 
tention  is  called  to  the  comment  in  legal  cir- 
cles regarding  a  typewritten  will  disposing  of 
over  15,000.000.  The  purport  of  the  article  is, 
that  typewritten  matter  affords  opportunity 
for  fraud,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  erasures, 
interlineations  and  similar  changes,  but  by 
the  introduction  of  bogus  sheets  in  the  docu- 
ment. It  is  suggested  that  the  fact  of  the 
few  varieties  of  typewriting  papers  and  inks, 
would  aid  in  the  deception. 

I  AM  also  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Howard, 
stenographer,  and  connected  with  the  San 
Francisco  Business  College,  at  1236  Market 
Street,  that  city,  for  a  dipping  from  the 
'  Daily  Examiner,  of  the  same  place,  where- 
in an  attack  is  made  upon  the  shorthand 
reporters  of  the  various  courts  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  effect  that  they  are  "  costing  the 
city  three  or  four  times  what  they  ought;  " 
that  the  superior  courts  have  lent  themselves 
to  a  scandalous  scheme  to  rob  the  city ;  that 
the  reporters  receive  yearly  more  than  the 
judges,  and  that  it  costs  the  city  about 
150,000  for  the  official  reporting.  These 
charges  against  the  official  reporting  system 
are  on  a  par  with  those  emanating  from 
many  quarters  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  possible  that  black  is  white  or  that 
wrong  is  right.  These  charges  are  true  or 
untrue.  If  untrue,  there  is  danger  that  the 
people  of  the  country  will  be  fooled  into  a 
belief  of  their  truth .  Once  that  contingency 
exists,  down  will  go  the  salaries  of  official 
court  reporters  all  over  the  country.  The 
remedy  has  been  pointed  out  so  often  in 
these  columns  that  I  am  ashamed  to  here 
repeat  it. 

Read  a  little  further,  of  the  effort  "  all 
along  the  line  "to  cut  on  court  stenogra- 
phers' compensation.  This  time  from  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Sackett,  official  court  stenogra- 
pher, third  district,  located  at  Deer  Lodge, 
Montana,  who  in  renewing  his  subscription 

to  The  Stenographer,  writes:  '* There 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  court 
stenographers  of  this  State,  about  which  you 
may  be  able  to  furnish  me  valuable  informa- 
tion. The  Montana  Legislature  has  just 
adopted  a  code  which  cuts  down  the  remu- 
neration of  court  stenographers  very  ma- 


terially. The  salary  remains  at  |i,8oo ;  but 
the  code  requires  the  stenographer  to  trans- 
cribe gratis,  in  every  case,  immediately  after 
trial,  all  the  objections  made  and  the  rulings 
and  opinions  of  the  court,  said  statement  to 
be  the  basis  for  bills  of  exceptions.  The 
code  also  requires  the  stenographer  to 
furnish  transcnpts  at  five  cents  per  folio, 
either  verbatim  or  in  narrative  form  ;  that  is, 
he  must,  if  the  attorney  so  desires,  eliminate 
the  questions  from  the  testimonv,  and  reduce 
it  to  a  condensed  narrative,  and  is  permitted 
to  charge  only  five  cents  per  folio  for  such 
narrative,  although  the  condensation  di- 
minishes the  amount  of  matter  bv  one-half, 
and  at  the  same  time  increases  the  labor." 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Sackett's  request,  The  Ste- 
nographer has  put  him  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting information  and  statistics  which  I  trust 
will  aid  in  obtaining  an  amendment  to  this 
unjust  provision  of  the  Montana  code.  He 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  stenogra- 
pher who  has  had  experience  in  shaping  legis- 
lation which  gives  proper  compensation  to 
court  stenographers. 

Here  is  more  of  the  same  sort  of  ignor- 
ance, on  the  part  of  the  public,  of  the  court 
stenographer's  worth.  This  hails  from  New 
York  city,  and  is  a  direct  attack  on  Brother 
Peter  P.  McLoughlin,  of  the  General  Ses- 
sions. The  New  York  Tribune  charged 
that  Mr.  McLoughlin  '*  was  paid  the  inflated 
sum  of  |i,402,"  in  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan case.     He  replied  by  letter  to  that 

newspaper,  from  which  I  quote:  "The 
trial  lasted  six  weeks.  The  printed  record 
of  the  case,  contained  over  10,000  folios  of 
testimony,  etc.  Two  weeks  of  the  six  were 
spent  in  examinin^^  some  of  the  best  known 
medical  experts  in  the  city.  The  cross- 
examinations  were  filled  with  more  techni- 
cal terms  than  had  ever  been  used  in  a  court 
before.  To  do  this  work  required  eight  or 
ten  different  people.  The  official  stenogra- 
pher secured  the  services  of  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  stenographers  in  the  city,  who 
reported  the  afternoon  sessions.  He  had  to 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  a  folio 
for  the  work  which  he  performed.  His  bill 
amounted  to  f  530.  Shorthand  amanuenses 
and  typewriters  were  employed  to  work  at 
night,  and  for  their  services  about  $300  had 
to  be  paid.  Paper,  carbon,  binders,  etc., 
had  to  be  purchased,  and  a  stationer's  bill 
for  these  articles,  amounting  to  about  $50, 
was  paid.  Subtracting  these  amounts  from 
the  bill  presented  by  the  stenographer  of 
$1,402,  he  did  not  have  any  very  great  sum 
to  compensate  him  for  the  work,  worry  and 
responsibility  of  reporting  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  criminal  trials  of  the  century. 
He  was  compelled  to  work  frequently  late 
at  night  and  early  in  the  morning  before 
court  hours,  and  was  subjected  to  consider- 


able  personal  expense  not  included  in  the 
figures  given  above.  Considenng  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  performed,  and  the 
amount  of  expense  involved,  he  was  paid 
at  rates  largely  below  those  obtained  by 
stenographers  engaged  in  private  law  work/* 
In  reply  The  Tribune  has  this  to  say,  and 
it  is  "in  tune"  with  the  newspaper  utter- 
ance of  the  United  States  on  this  subject. 

"Court  stenographers,  as  a  rule,  in  this 
aty,  _  receive  far  higher  salaries  from  the 
public  fiiDds  than  they  oueht  to  receive  for 
the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  work  which 
they  do,  and  for  the  number  of  hours  which 
they  spend  in  court  and  the  number  of  hours 
which  they  actually  devote  to  the  service  of 
the  courts.  Most  of  our  court  stenographers 
in  the  metropolis  get  much  larger  salaries 
than  they  could  earn  in  the  service  of  private 
employers,  and  many  of  them  swell  their  in- 
conies  by  big  sums  paid  to  them  for  extra 
copies  of  testimony  and  for  *  extra  *  favors 
of  various  kinds  which  they  render  to  law- 
yers and  to  litigants.*' 

The  Tribune  writer  then  proceeds  to  at- 
tack the  "abuses  of  the  whole  system  of 
court  stenographers  in  New  York,"  and  with 
pedantic  effrontery,  reads  Mr.  McLaughlin  a 
lecture  on  that  subject.  The  point  I  want 
to  make  is  this :  The  press  assumes  to  un- 
derstand this  question  of  official  steno- 
graphic reporting.  It  does  not  understand 
it.  Not  understanding  it,  it  professes  to 
teach  the  people.  The  people  take  their 
cue  from  the  press.  The  result  is  a  misin- 
formed public,  aad  hence  an  erroneous  pub- 
lic oinnion,  which,  in  the  end,  will  demoral- 
iie  the  profession  of  court  reporting. 

Here  is  more,  clipped  from  The  Record 
UmoH^  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  showing  the 

tendency  of  the  time  :  *  *  Assembly  bills  659 
and  660  will  wake  up  all  the  court  reporters 
in  the  State,  if  they  find  out  about  them. 
The  first  fixes  the  salaries  of  the  reporters 
at  such  a  low  figure  that  none  of  them  could 
aflbrd  to  remain  in  the  business.  The  high- 
est salary  allowed  is  I125  per  month,  and 
from  that  they  are  graded  down  to  I50." 

And  still  more  from  Refn^lic,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.:  "The  House  at  Jefferson  City  is 
busily  engaged  in  reducing  the  salary  of  the 
Governor's  stenographer  from  |i,2oo  to 
I900  a  year." 

And  now  read  this  ostentatious  display  of 

profundity  (?)  from  the  same  newspaper : 

"The  coroner's  stenographer  is  opposed 
to  the  bill  to  make  his  position  a  salaried 
one,  unless  the  salary  is  fixed  at  $4,000  a 
year,  the  amount  of  his  fees  under  the  pres- 
ent arrangement    He   says  the    work    is 
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worth  that  much  and  that  a  competent 
stenographer  cannot  be  secured  for  less. 
With  all  due  respect  for  Mr.  Robinson's 
opinion,  we  believe  that  the  gentleman 
has  overestimated  the  market  value  of  his 
services.  Although  the  official  stenogra- 
pner  of  the  criminal  court  is  an  expert  in  his 
line  he  receives  but  <i,8oo  a  year.  He 
holds  a  position  that  is  certainly  no  less 
responable  than  that  of  the  coroner's  ste- 
nographer and  his  duties  are  much  more 
arduous. 

'*  Mr.  Robinson's  compensation  should  be 
a  fixed  salary,  and  not  fees  agreed  upon 
between  him  and  the  coroner.  The  prac- 
tice, too,  of  allowing  the  stenographer  to 
charge  pnvate  parties  for  transcripts  should 
be  abolished.  The  coroner  is  the  one  to 
make  this  charge.  The  rates  ought  to  be 
fixed  by  ordinance  and  the  fees  turned  into 
the  aty  treasury.  Whether  the  salary  of  the 
coroner's  stenographer  is  made  Ji,8oo  or 
only  |i,2oo  a  year.  Dr.  Atkinson  will  have  a 
score  of  applicants  for  the  position." 

These  instances  of  reduction  of  compen- 
sation, occurring  in  widely  separated  locali- 
ties, are  cited  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  busy  stenographer  the  trend  of 
public  opinion.    The  wise  man  builds  his 
house  upon  firm  ground  and  not  on  shifting 
sands.    And  it  behooves  the  young  men  of 
the  present  who  expect  to  take  the  places  of 
the  working  court  reporter  in  the  future,  to 
so  act  that  the  tidal  wave  of  public  opinion 
shall  not  wash  them  high  and  dry  on  the 
bleak  shores  of  "Inadequate   Compensa- 
tion." 

The  N.  Y.  City  Evening  Post  recently 
stated  that  the  employees  of  the  General 
Sessions  Court  **are  practically,  without  ex- 
ception,  active  politicians."  Mr.  William 
Anderson,  stenographer  of  that  court,  writes 
to  the  Post,  '*!  was  appointed  in  1862  by 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  which 
antedated  state  legislation  upon  official  law 
reporting."  He  also  says  that  he  has  never 
been  a  member  of  a  ward  association,  does 
not  attend  political  meetings,  but  has  since 
i860  voted  the  Republican  ticket  "  early  " 
and  not  "  often." 


A  BILL  has  passed  the  California  Senate 
which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an 
official  stenographic  reporter  to  the  coroner 
of  each  county,  or  county  and  city,  having 
100,000  or  more  inhabitants,  at  a  salary  of 
I150  a  month. 
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W.  O.  Tarvsr,  who  until  recently  has 
'been  engaged  as  private  secretary  to  the 
president  of  the  King  Mill  at  Augusta,  Ga., 
has  been  appointed  official  court  reporter  of 
the  Augusta  circuit.  Three  stenographers 
besides  Mr.  T.  competed  for  the  position. 
'  The  test  was  the  best  report  of  a  murder 

•  case. 

The  Stenographer  is  indebted  to  Mr. 

Horace  Vallas,  of  New  Orleans,  for  a  news- 
I  paper  clipping  announcing  a  change  in  the 

law  of  Louisiana  by  which  official  court 
t  reporters  are  required  to  make,free  of  charge, 

•  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  testimony  in  cases 
where  appeals  are  taken. 

Miss  Winifred  M.  Miller,  stenographer,  of 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  is  filling  the  place  of  Miss 
Cora  Proper  in  the  law  office  of  A.  J.  Nellis, 
» Esq.,  of  that  town. 

Mr.  Wilbert  Eisele  is  practicing  the  steno- 
:  graphic  profession  at  Denver,  Col.  He  is  a 
Graham  writer  of  about  two  years  experience 
.  and  desires  to  modify  that  system  so  as  to 
-  eliminate  the  shading  principle.  He  will 
'  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  one  who  has 
.  anything  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Philbrook,  stenographer  in 

•  a  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  law-office,  whose  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  become  admitted  to  the 
New  Jersey  courts,  on  account  of  her  sex, 
was  noticed  in  these  columns  some  time 
ago,  has  won  a  victory  for  her  sex  in  that 
State.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  to  meet  this  objection, 
but  it  received  strenuous  opposition.  Miss 
Philbrook,  in  connection  with  several  promi- 
nent ladies  of  that  State,  has  brought  about 
its  passage  by  the  lower  House,  and  now 
expect  to  be  as  successful  with  it  in  the 
Senate.  The  Governor  has  promised  to 
sign  the  bill  if  it  passes.  Truly,  the  world 
do  move. 

The  Oregonian  Legislature  has  given  the 
Governor  of  that  State  a  stenographer,  at 
|i,6oo  a  year.  One  of  the  newspapers  of 
that  young  and  vigorous  commonweath,  in 
noticing  the  appointment  rises  and  explains  : 
**  The  Governor  has  no  need  of  a  stenogra- 
pher; former  Governors  have  had  none. 
And  if  a  stenographer  were  necessary,  there 
are  multitudes  who  would  jump  at  the  offer 
of  such  a  place,  at  $800  a  year.*'  Such  con- 
vincing argument!  Former  ages  had  no 
.  telephones,  no  telegraphs,  no  steamships ; 


hence  the  present  generation  should  dis- 
pense with  such  luxuries,  or  go  back  to 
stage  coaches.  H.  W.  Thorns. 


The  New  Branswick  court  reporting 
staff,  Messrs.  Risteen,  Fry  and  Devine,  have 
completed  a  ten  years'  period  of  service. 
The  Legislature,  at  its  recent  session,  cele- 
brated the  event  and  marked  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  of  these  gentlemen  by 
raising  their  annual  stipend,  from  |8oo  to 
$1200.  In  addition  to  this,  the  stenogra- 
phers receive  ti.50  per  day  and  five  cents 
mileage,  as  travelling  expenses  when  away 
from  home,  and  hve  cents  a  folio  for  all 
transcripts.  New  Brunswick  is  still  the  only 
province  in  the  dominion  that  has  an  official 
reporting  staff,  though  in  the  courts  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  a  good  deal  of  work  *is 
done  by  special  contract.  During  the  de- 
bate in  the  New  Brunswick  Legislature  no 
opposition  was  made  to  the  bill  providing 
for  increased  salaries,  and  the  Provincial 
Secretary,  Hon.  Mr.  Mitchell,  spoke  in  elo- 
quent terms  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
use  of  stenography  in  the  courts.  Mr. 
Risteen,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  has 
been  appointed  reporter  of  the  court  oi 
divorce  and  matrimonial  causes. 

Since  the  first  of  January  the  position  of 
stenographer  of  the  circuit  court  of  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  has  been  filled  by  Miss  Marion  B. 
Risteen,  formerly  of  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  a 
sketch  of  whom  appeared  in  the  March,  1894 
Stenographer.  Judge  Wilber  states  that 
the  court  never  had  a  more  efficient  reporter. 


A  MUNSON  writer  from  Eden  Vale,  Cal., 
but  who  has  forgotten  to  sign  his  name,  says 
that,  on  the  whole,  according  to  his  judg- 
ment, The  Stenographer  is  the  best 
magazine  of  its  kind  published. 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  are  issuing  an  ab- 
ridged shorthand  dictionary  to  be  completed 
in  seven  monthly  parts,  which  will  include  a 
complete  list  of  grammalogues  and  contrac- 
tions, as  used  in  the  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand 
system. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Washington, 
Miss  Mary  £.  Miller,  of  Chicago,  represent- 
ing The  National  Association  of  Women 
Stenographers,  said  the  Association  was 
composed  of  118,000  women  pencil  pushers 
in  the  United  States. 


J 


The  Stenographer 


i» 


my  c 
ofthe 


Parke  Schoch. 

1  «*s  born  on  the  ittbot  February,  i86S, 
io  New  Beriin,  Union  county.  Pa.  After 
pissiDg  the  early  years  of  my  life  in  the 
pgUic  schools,  at  the  age  ofrourteen,  with  a 
■na  to  preparing  for  college,  I  entered 
UnJM)  Seminary,  located  in  my  native  town, 
ll  KU  during  my  course  at  this  institution 
Ibat  I  first  took  up  the  study  of  shorthand. 
Daring  the  school  year  of  1881-83,  '  joined  a 
speoal  class  for  the  study  of  Isaac  Pitman 

^}'"'^V^\^^-     We  passed  successfully      _^,^ „,„.  .  ,  , 

ihfoagh  his  Manual,  but  the  press  of  other      „i,h  the  above^rm  to  Sei 


course  at  this  school,  about  the  mifldle 
of^the  following  February,  I  at  once  took  a 
position  as  stenographer  with  the  bituminous 
coal  miniag  firm  oi  R.  B.  Wiglon  &  Sons, 
of  South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  in 
whose  employ  I  remained  for  two  years  and 
a  half. 

In  October,  of  1889,  I  was  appointed 
instructor  in  stenography,  for  the  evening 
classes,  at  the  Central  Branch  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  which  position 
I  continued  to  hold  for  three  years,  ^n 
September,  of  1891,  I  resigned  my  position 
.  _    _L —   =  a„,„,o  my  entire 


iliiiSes  prevented  the  further  pursuit  of  this 
■UetBtu^  subject,  much  to  my  regret. 
"^  work  preparatory  to  entering  college 
»ort  on  continuously  until  September,  of 
%  wh^n  I  entered  Lafayette  College, 
''Dm  which  I  graduated  in  June  of  18SS, 
fwiving  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  three 
Jtarslater,  1891,  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Im- 
OKdiately  after  graduation  I  came  to  Phila- 
Hbia,  and  on  the  first  of  October,  1888,  I 
«ittred  the  shorthand  department  of  the 
WMlege  ot  Commerce,  under  the  instruction 
"  the  editor  of  this  journal.    Completing 


time  to  teaching,  and  took  charge  ot  the 
shorthand  department  of  the  Spencerian 
Business  Collt^ge,  Philadelphia.  Up  to  this 
time,  I  did  considerable  work  in  speech  and 
sermon  reporting,  but  the  demands  of  the 
class-room  soon  put  an  end  to  this  miscel- 
laneous and  pleasant  work.  My  connection 
with  the  above  business  college  was  brief, 
hardly  a  year,  lor  in  March  of  18^3,  upon 
the  opening  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  in  Phila< 
delphia,  I  was  appointed  instructor  in  ste- 
nography in  the  Business  Department,  which 
portion  I  have  since  occupied. 


IM 


■*     • 


Isaac  Pitnpap  Department 

'  Edited  by -William  L.  Mason, 

Frincipal  of  the  MetropolitAO  School  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  05  Fifth  Avenae.  Comer 
of  XTth  St.,  New  York.     Inatmctor  In  Phon<Mrraphy  at  the  General  Society  or  Mechanics  and 
Tradesmen,  New  York  City.     Also  Official  Instructor  in  Phonography  in  the 
Public  Day  Schools  of  New  York  City,  Nos.  so,  25,  44, 75  and  79. 


Mr.  a.  W.  Thompson,  of  204  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Chicago,  III.,  can  be  recom- 
mended as  an  excellent  teacher  of  the  Isaac 
Pitman  system.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
London  Metropolitan  School  of  Isaac  Pit- 
man shorthand,  and  writes  a  beautiful  and 
correct  hand. 

*•• 

Sincb  last  reported,  the  certificate  of  pro- 
ficency  for  teachers  of  Isaac  Pitman  phono- 
graphy in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
has  been  awarded  to  the  following  success- 
ful candidates:  Miss  Mattie  C.  Harper, 
Marshalltown,  la. ;  Miss  Mary  L.  Jones, 
Oakland,      Cal.  ;    Mr.     Harold     Pollard, 

Spokome,  Wash. 

« 
•     » 

Wb  have  been  favored  in  seeing  an  ad- 
vance copy  of  the  new  Isaac  Pitman  Abridged 
Shorthand  Dictionary,  now  being  issued  in 
parts  of  convenient  pocket  size.  The  work 
is  handsomely  gotten  up,  and  will  prove  to 
be  a  boon  to  all  stenographers.  It  is  de- 
signed to  furnish  in  a  compass,  suitable  for 
pocket  use,  a  guide  to  the  best  phono- 
graphic forms  for  the  more  common  words 
in  the  English  language.  At  the  end  of  this 
dictionary  will  be  given  an  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  all  the  grammalogues  and 
contractions  used  in  phonography. 


Key  to  Isaac  Pitman 
Phonography. 

*  business  correspondence. 

Mr.  James  Dobson, 

Commercial  College,  Davenport,  Mich. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  are  reminded  of  the 
approach  of  the  Fall  opening  of  the  schools 
and  colleges,  and  of  the  demand  which  will 
soon  be  made  for  text-books  and  supplies 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Our 
stock  has  been  replenished  with  a  full  sup- 
ply of  all  the  leading  text-books  in  use  in 
the  city  and  county,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
fill  your  orders  with  dispatch,  at  favorable 
rates. 


Correspondence  in  relation  to  this  depart- 
ment is  solicited,  and  will  meet  with  prompt 
attention.       Yours  very  truly, 

50. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Boyd, 

Athens,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  will  agree  to  furnish  you 
with  all  books  mentioned,  new,  as  priced, 
delivered  by  us  at  Moscow  by  freight,  for 
I300,  provided  you  agree  to  honor  our  sight 
draft  on  you  for  that  amount,  said  draft  to 
be  attached  to  invoice  and  bill  of  lading, 
and  presented  through  the  National  Bank  of 
your  city.  Or,  if  you  could  allow  us  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  within  which  to  pro- 
cure the  books,  we  could  doubtless  fiimbh 
you  with  an  excellent  second-hand  set  of 

"  California  Reports  **  for  about  |2qo.  The 
other  books  would  probably  have  to  be 
furnished  new.  Please  advise  us  as  to  your 
preference  in  the  matter,  and  oblige. 

Yours  truly. 

51. 
Messrs.  A.  Brooks  &  Co., 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  the  2d  inst,  ad- 
dressed to  Robert  Burns,  is  at  hand.  We 
are  sole  American  agents  for  Robert  Bums's 
publications,  and  can  supply  the  "Stratford," 
'*  Literary  Leaders/*  and  other  series  pub- 
lished by  him,  without  delay. 

The  price  in  cloth  binding  is  40c.  per  vol., 
less  2/5  in  small  lots,  or  22c.  net  in  lots  ot 
100  assorted.       Your  truly. 

52- 
Mr.  H.  C.  James, 

Tones  Commercial  School,  Douglas,  Tex. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  14th  inst. 
duly  received,  and  in  reply  would  say,  we 
can  supply  you  with  the  "Isaac  Pitman 
Complete  Phonographic  Instructor,''  for  use 
in  your  school,  at  the  rates  of  discount  men- 
tioned in  the  enclosed  slip.  More  than  five 
hundred  of  the  best  schools,  colleges,  and 
teachers  in  the  country  are  now  usmg  this 
book  exclusively,  and  with  the  best  results. 
Very  truly  yours. 


*From  "  Business  Correspondence,  No.  a,"  contain- 
inr  actual  business  letters  with  shorthand  key.  Valu- 
able  to  writers  of  any  system  ;    40  pages.    Price  30c., 

ostpaid.    Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  33  Union  Squara. 

~ew  York. 
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Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 

(Specially  Engimv«d  for  Tbk  Stbmogkaprui.) 
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•SMeatn.  Itaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  33  Union  Square. 
New  York,  will  always  be  willing  to  recommend 
competent  shorthand  teachers  ana  schools  to  those 
wishiniT  to  know  of  same.  Correspondence  solicited. 
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Hints  To  Shortlpand  Students. 

Condncted  by  Batxs  Tobjikv, 
Antbor  of  Fractical  Typewriting  and  Instruction  in  Practical  Shorthand. 


Vowel   Implication. 

There  is  hardly  anything  more  valuably  defi- 
nit  in  graphic  shorthand  than  the  actual  repre- 
sentation of  the  dots  and  dashes  which  stand 
for  vowel  sounds.  At  the  same  time  experts,  the 
world  over,  hav  proved  them  to  be  incompatibl 
with  swift  writing,  and  therefore  resolutely  dis- 
card them.  Autnors  of  text-books  seem  the 
most  reluctant  to  part  with  these  signs,  and 
hav  weakly  allowed. them  to  remain — all  the 
while  recommending  their  disuse  in  a  half- 
hearted way.  Tho  not  much  of  an  author,  I 
assuredly  entertain  the  courage  of  my  convic- 
tions in  this  regard,  and  at  the  proper  stage 
hav  dropped  the  vowel  as  a  sign,  in  toto.  My 
practice  in  outline  building  makes  their  absence 
fairly  tolerabl,  tho  implication  has  to  take  the 
place  of  definitness. 

Position.  Position  generally  is  hut  an  im- 
perfect vowel  implier,  tho  third  position  is 
perhaps  moredefinit  than  the  others,  because  it 
has  the  duty  of  implying  the  common  initial 
vowel  a  which,  like  all  initial  vowels,  it  is  im- 
portant to  discover  quickly.    (Plate  A). 

Await  (wait),  awake  (wake),  apparent  (parent), 
affect  (effect),  adjust  (rust),  accompany  (company),  at- 
tend (tend),  admire  (demur),  advice  (device),  amenp 
(mend),  opposite  (up-set),  attest  (test),  a  ce  s  (excess), 
apparition  (operatton),  assume,  assign,  assumption, 
assembly,  assort. 

The  last  five  wurds  are  representativof  a  few 
Syllabic-S  outlines,  which  may  be  thus  briefly 
expressed,  if  desired.  Other  suggestions  of 
position  ar  too  familiar  to  require  comment ; 
altho  it  may  be  wel  to  remind  the  young  writer 
that  the  expert  cares  less  and  less  for  the  prompt- 
ings of  position — relying  more  upon  forms  line- 
ally characteristic. 

Stroke  Indication.  A  stronger  implier 
than  position  is  stroke  manipulation,  which  is  a 
syllabic  matter  according  to  my  method  of  out- 
line construction.  Anv  expedient  which  shows 
the  syllabi  is  a  vowel  implier — indefinit,  may- 
be, as  regards  the  exact  shade  of  vocalization, 
but  powerfully  suggestiv  in  swift  writing  which 
largelv  follows  the  line. 

Unaer  this  hed  first  of  all  must  come  the  prin- 
cipl— A  STROKE  FOR  A  SYLLABL  (or  as  many 
strokes  as  there  ar  syllables).  No  syllabi  can 
be  conceivabl  which  does  not  contain  a  vowel, 
therefore  by  stroke  indication  some  vowel  is 
implied.    (Plate  B). 

Fellow,  foliage,  affiliate,  apologize,  apparatus,  resi- 
liency, policy^  manufactory,  monarchy.  Immortal, 
mmoderate,  immigrate,  imma  erial,  immoral,  im- 
memorial, immutable,  imminent. 

Note  that  stroke  indication  takes  the  preced- 
ence over  position  for  wurds  like  those  in  the 
last  group. 

Syllabic-S  is  a  striking  exampl  of  vowel 
implication,  of  which  the  plate  on  page  47  of  the 
January  number  gives  ample  illustration. 

Two-stroke  R  and  L.  More  definit  implica- 
tion is  attained  by  the  two  directions  of  strokes 
R  and  L,  because  they  not  only  sho  the  exist- 
ence of  the  vowel  sound  (as  S  does),  but  they 
tel  by  their  direction  whether  it  may  be  herd 
before  or  after  the  consonant.  This  explains 
why  a  logical  management  of  R  and  L  strokes 
ados  to  the  legibility  of  shorthand.  Syllabic 
strokes,  Syllabic-S  and  the  dual  R  and  L  sig- 


nification ar  progressiv  steps    toward  a  safe 
rejection  of  the  vowel  signs.    (Plate  C). 

Loyalt  lowly,  array ^  hearer,  actually,  actual,  casual, 
casually,  valiant,  violent,  fitly,  fatal,  allay,  earl, 
spoil,  compile,  allegation,  feel,  fail,  felt,  pale,  bill, 
coal.  Irrational,  irrefutabl,  irredeemabl,  irresolute, 
irrespectiv,  irrevocabl,  irreverent,  irrelevant.  Irre- 
parabl,  irrepressibl,  irresistibl,  irresponsibl,  irreme- 
diabl,  irreclaimabl,  illegitimate.  Irrigate,  irritabl* 
erratic,  irridescent,  arrogate,  irruption.  Arbor, 
arabesk,  argue,  orchestra,  argand,  oracle,  ornate, 
archaic.  Czar. 

Exceptions  to  these  ar  purely  mechanical, 
where  Ur  cannot  be  used  before  Thuh,  Dthuh^ 
Chuh,  Juh,  Fuh,  and  Vuh,  as  in — Origin^  or- 
thodox.  argent ^  ardent,  orthogra/y,  arch,  surf, 
etc. 

The  foregoing  ar  mostly  syllabic  situations 
which  admit  of  plain  treatment ;  but  another 
class  of  wurds  exists  which  ar  made  more  legi- 
ble by  a  stroke  management  which  is  not 
always  syllabic,  namely : 

Erect,  elect,  alike,  elixir,  eruption,  electric,  Erin, 
irony.    (Plate  D). 

Another  phase  of  stroke  management  is 
suggested  by  the  following:  In  conflicting 
wurds,  where  a  long  vowel  precedes  T  or  D, 
halving  is  waived,  leaving  the  long  form  to 
to  imply  the  long  vowel,  and  so  distinguish  from 
wurds  of  the  same  consonant  elements,  but 
with  short  vowels — which  may  be  halved.  (I. 
P.  S.  S508).    For  example  : 

Beat,  bough  ;  date,  debt ;  paid,  put ;  load,  lei  ; 
shade,  shut ;  bait,  bet  ;  chewed,  etched  ;  code,  act  ; 
fate,  gate,  feed,  food  ;  lead.    (Plate  E). 

Resembling  these  ar  a  few  R  and  L-hook 
wurds  which  have  a  long  vowel  between  the 
stem  and  the  R  or  L  denoted  by  the  hook,  and 
my  instruction  is  to  make  distinguishment  as 
follows  : 

Blade,  blood  ;  plight,  plot  ;  braid,  bread ;  bleed, 
build  ;  crowd,  creed. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  aids  to 
legibility  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  use  of  the 
wurd-sifl^n  forms  (or  the  like)  for  the  common 
material  for-y?//,/«//,  tell,  court,  called,  gold, 
cold,  etc. 

Still  another  instance  of  stroke  wrtting,  to 
lessen  the  dangers  of  conflict  is  that  of  Pr  for 
pre,  and  P-Ruh  for  ^^r— the  intervening  vowel 
bein^  implied  by  the  Stroke-R.  The  valu  of 
this  IS  illustrated  by  the  words.  (Plate  F).  (I.  P. 
S.,  p.  172) : 

Provide,  pervade  ;  prediction,  perdition  ;  preclude, 
percolate  ;  prosecute,  persecute  ;  Prussian,  Persian 
proffered,  pervert. 

Thus  will  be  seen  a  variety  of  vowel  impliers. 
The  writer  of  shorthand  should  hav  grounds 
for  confidence  in  the  performance  of  his  pen. 
His  skil  should  not  be  wholly  art,  but  consider- 
ably science ;  at  least^  there  should  be  a  mini- 
mum of  accident  in  his  writing. 

If  every  stroke  can  hav  a  design,  the  proced- 
ure will  beget  confidence.  The  intelligent 
writer  wil  kno  what  he  is  about  to-day,  and 
next  month  or  next  year,  when  he  reviews  his 
notes,  he  will  kno  what  he  was  about  when 
the  characters  were  written.  Shorthand,  to  be 
legible  must  picture  the  essential  elements  of 
language.  A  weak  vowel  implication  is  fatal  to 
legibility,  and  constitutes  a  grievous  fault  in 
any  man's  style  of  writing. 
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Graharp  Department. 


Conducted  by  H.  L.  Andekws,  PittsbniiKta.  Penna. 

Publisher  of  "Andrew's  Graded  Sentence  Book  of  Standard  Phonognphy*"     OHidal  Stcnocnpher 
Allegheny  Couniy  Medical  Society  and  Principal  of  Martin*s  Shorthand  School. 


No  KBY  is  furnished  for  the  shorthand 
script  this  month.  The  phonog^raphic  script 
for  the  balance  of  this  letter  will  i^pear  next 
month,  together  with  a  key  for  the  entire 
letter.  I  will  present  a  copy  of  my  Graded 
Sentence  Book  of  Graham  Standard  Pho- 
nography to  the  stenographers,  one  in  each 
State,  who  will  first  fumi^  me  with  a  ver- 
batim transcript  of  the  shorthand  script  on 
the  opposite  page. 

••• 

The  following  questions  from  a  corres- 
pondent of  The  Stenographer,  in  Omaha, 
have  been  referred  to  me  for  answer. 

First  Is  there  sufficient  advantage  to 
warrant  the  adoption  of  the  word-signs  and 
rules  indicated  in  "Missing  Link,"  pages  27, 
28  and  35?  Kay*,  for  can;  Kent',  for  ra»- 
noi;  EfteVy  for  after  ;  Kay-Em*,  for  come  ; 
Bee»,  for  dui;  Hay',  for  ha//;  Net-El,  for 
until,  etc  ?  Answer. — ^The  Graham  forms 
for  cannot  and  can  have  always  been  suffici- 
ently legible  for  me,  but  I  very  rarely  phrase 
them.  If  you  phrase  them  in  very  rapid 
writing,  I  do  not  think  the  distinction 
absolute  enough.  To  prevent  conflict 
between  for  and  after,  and  their  deriva- 
tives* I  am  in  the  habit  of  writing  after 
and  its  derivatives  entirely  below  the  line, 
departing  from  the  Graham  in  position, 
but  not  in  form.  The  other  forms  I  con- 
sider just  as  legible  in  the  original  Graham. 

Second,  Can  one  write  pure  Graham 
safely,  without  the  adoption  of  any  of  them  ? 
Answer, — Yes,  as  is  being  demonstrated  by 
thousands  of  Graham  writers  every  day. 

Third,  Is  there  any  greater  safety  in  the 
"Missing  Link's"  expression  of  can  and 
cannot  than  in  the  Graham  ?  Answer, — I 
think  the  Graham  form  preferable,  if  you  do 
not  phrase. 

Fourth,  Is  not  this  better,  Ken',  for  can, 
and  Ken-Ent'  for  cannot ;  or  is  it  too  great  a 
loss  of  time?  Answer, — I  know  many 
Graham  writers  of  high  standing,  among 
them  Mr.  A.  M.  Martin,  who  use  Ken'  for 
can,  and  Ken-Ent'  for  cannot;  but  I  think 
the  majority  of  Graham  writers  use  the  pure 
Graham  form  with  no  loss  of  legibility.  I 
lave  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  Graham 


form ;  but.  as  I  remarked  above,  I  rarely 
phrase  these  words. 

Fifth,  Should  you  advise  a  beginner,  who 
expects  to  make  his  living  by  writing  short- 
hand, to  adopt  these  expedients  offered  by 
older  writers,  or  stick  to  the  system  as  it  is 
laid  down  by  the  author  ?  Answer, — I  would 
advise  you  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  forms  of 
your  Graham  text-book  until  your  knowl- 
edge of  shorthand  is  extended  enough  to 
judge  for  yourself. 

The  "Missing  Link"  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  book  and  may  be  read  with  profit 
by  all.  It  must  remain  with  the  individual 
readers,  however,  whether  or  not  they  adopt 
the  expedients  therein  offered. 


Mr.  Dunham,  in  his  "Missing  Link," 
strikes  a  well-directed  blow  as^inst  the  in- 
adequacy of  every  system  of  shorthand  now 
before  the  public.  I  am  a  student  of  many 
svstems  of  shorthand,  and  am  free  to  confess 
that  I  have  never  yet  met  with  my  ideal. 
The  ideal  system  will  consist  of  very  brief 
forms  for  all  words,  with  no  conflicting  out- 
lines. 

It  is  very  hard  to  advise  a  beginner  in  this 
matter.  Many  of  Mr.  DunhamTs  points  are 
well  taken,  but  if  you  commence  to  change 
a  few  forms,  you  open  the  door  to  so  many 
changes  and  alterations  that  you  will  hardly 
know  when  or  where  to  stop.  It  seems  to 
me  for  the  present,  I  would  advise  this  cor- 
respondent to  stick  to  his  Graham. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  although  a  writer 
of  the  Graham  system,  1  became  interested 
in  other  systems.  When  I  found  what  I 
considered  a  good  point  in  Munson,  it  was 
adopted ;  then,  perchance,  a  Benn  Pitman 
device  would  be  added.  In  this  manner 
various  and  sundry  wrinkles  were  added  to 
my  original  Graham,  until  my  shorthand 
was  what  might  be  termed  polyglot ;  legible 
only  to  myself,  and  not  always  to  me.  A 
further  study  of  the  reporting  style  of  Gra- 
ham resulted  in  the  discovery  of  briefer  and 
more  philosophical  contractions,  and  the 
additions  began  to  disappear.  About  this 
time  I  secured  a  position  where  my  notes 
were  transcribed  by  another  person,  and 
then  the  barnacles  had  to  drop  off  very 
rapidly. 

1  thmk  every  year  I  write  purer  Graham ; 
althoug:h,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  few  wrin- 
kles of  my  own  are  still  in  use,  which  depart 
so  slightly  from  a  pure  Graham  that  they  are 
hardly  worth  mentioning. 


The  Stenographer 
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W.  W.  OSGOODBY.  Edi'i0r. 


Parachute  Jumping. 

I  confess  it  was  with  some  nervousness 
that  I  took  my  seat  in  the  little  car  beside 
Joseph  Norcross,  the  skilled  aeronaut,  from 
which  I  was  to  make  my  maiden  leap  with  a 
parachute.  He  smilingly  welcomed  me, 
and  gave  the  order  to  cast  loose  the  line, 
and  in  an  instant  I  felt  m3rself  afloat  upon 
the  ether  sea.  After  some  consultation  with 
Norcross,  it  was  decided  that  my  leap  should 
be  from  a  height  of  a  thousand  feet.  Placing 
my  hand  over  the  side  of  the  car,  the  rush 
of  cold  air  against  my  palm  indicated  that 
we  were  journeying  eastward.  Soon  we 
were  enveloped  in  the  fog  of  a  cloudbank 
for  a  moment,  and  then  emerged  with  the 
distant  earth  in  view. 

''Look  up!"  he  exclaimed,  "or  you*ll 
lose  your  nerve.  We  are  now  twenty-five 
hundred  feet  from  the  ground.    Get  ready  I ' ' 

He  bound  round  my  body,  under  the 
arms,  a  stout  rope,  the  end  of  which  was 
secured  to  the  trapeze  bar  in  my  hand, 
which  was  in  turn  attached  to  the  parachute 
that  hung  at  the  bottom  of  the  car.  *  *  Twelve 
hundred  feet !"  he  shouted.  I  tightened 
my  grasp  on  the  bar,  looked  steadily  up- 
ward, and  awaited  the  word  to  leap.  It  was 
the  most  trying  moment  of  my  life.  *  *  Go ! ' ' 
he  suddenly  exclaimed;  and,  closing  my 
eyes,  I  made  a  great  leap  into  space,  and 
felt  myself  rapidly  shooting  downward. 
Then  I  felt  a  slight  jerk  on  the  line,  that 
indicated  the  release  of  the  parachute,  and 
as  I  looked  up  I  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
Norcross*  smiling  face  over  the  side  of  the 
car. 


But  the  parachute  did  not  open.  Would 
it  never  open  ?  Must  I  be  dashed  to  death 
on  the  ground  a  thousand  feet  below?' 
Suddenly,  there  was  a  quick,  sharp  click 
from  above,  and  my  speed  perceptibly 
slackened.  Ah  !  the  parachute  had  opened  ( 
My  life  was  saved  !  With  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense satisfaction  I  felt  myself  deliberately 
descending,  and,  looking  about,  though  not 
directly  beneath  me,  I  took  in  the  scenic 
beauties  of  my  journey.  Then  there  came 
over  me  a  great  fear :  Suppose  I  should 
strike  the  top  of  a  church  steeple,  in  my 
descent,  or  one  of  the  many  chimneys  with 
which  that  section  of  the  country  abounded. 
Common  sense  soon  came  to  my  rescue, 
however,  and  I  felt  convinced  that  Norcross 
knew  his  business,  and  that  he  had  the 
balloon  directly  over  a  clear  space  when  he 
told  me  to  make  the  leap. 

Finally  I  mustered  courage  to  look  di- 
rectly below.  The  earth  was  approaching 
rapidly.  The  fences,  trees,  houses  and 
bams  became  more  and  more  clearly  out- 
lined, and  roofs  appeared  to  rise  directly 
out  of  the  ground.  Horses,  cattle  and  men 
rose  rapidly  from  pigmy  proportions  to  their 
normal  size.  I  saw  that  I  would  land  in  a 
broad  field  about  half  a  mile  from  where  we 
ascended,  and  I  saw  a  crowd  of  men  and 
boys  hastening  to  welcome  me.  Then,  a 
few  seconds  afterward,  to  my  delight,  my 
feet  struck  the  ground,  and  the  most  thrilling 
journey  of  my  life  was  ended. 

Mr.  Norcross  afterwards  informed  me,  to- 
my  great  surprise,  that  the  parachute  opened 
within  three  seconds  after  I  left  the  car. 


Osgoodby's  Phonetic  Shorthand  Manual,  S'-V  /  Speed-Book  (un'thoui  key),  p.oo  ;  Compendium , /or  the 
vest-pocket,  soc.  ;  Word-Book,  p^o  ;  The  Great  Moon  Hoax  {engraved  shorthand),  p, 25.  For  sale  by  Wil'^ 
Hams  (3*  Rogers,  publishers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Chicago,  IlL 


The  Stenographer  of  the  Danish  House 
of  Representatives,  is  a  young  woman. 
Froken  Elsa  Eschelsen  has  obtained  per- 
mission from  King  Oscar  to  plead  at  the 
University  of  Upsala  for  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws.  She  will  be  the  first  L.  L  D. 
n  Sweden, 


Mrs.  Clara  J.  Blinn,  widow  of  steno- 
grapher Chas.  J.  Blinn,  recovered  a  verdict 
against  the  city  of  New  York  for  14,241.59. 
for  service  rendered  by  her  late  husband  as 
stenographer  of  the  Fassett  Investigating 
Committee. 
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The  Stenographer. 
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Gabelsberger  Department. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Tokbo,  Ko.  a  Rid^e  Place,  New  York. 
President  GabeUbeiger  Shorthand  Society. 


Corresponding  Styie. 

This  is  my  reply  to  the  first  question. 
The  second  question,  to  what  extent  the 
Esperanto  language  complies  with  the  de- 
mands that  might  be  made  of  an  Inter- 
national language,  I  do  not  feel  competent 
to  answer  definitely.    I  can  only  say  that 
Volapiik  appeared  to  me  rather  difficult; 
Esperanto,  on  the  other  hand,  very  easy, 
and  this  is  said  to  be  the  experience  of  all 
Europeans.    If  we  include  the  whole  world, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  that  means 
taking  into  consideration  Indians,  Chinese, 
and  the  African  nations,  etc.,  a  different 
language  would  be  required,  but  for  Eu- 
ropeans Esperanto  seems  to  be  well  suited. 
It  is  so  easily  acquired  that  when,  six  years 
ago,  I  received  a  grammar,  a  dictionary, 
and  a  few  articles  written  in  that  language, 
it  did  not  take  me  more  than  two  hours  to 
learn  enough  to  fluently  read  the  language, 
though  I  could  not  yet  write  it.    In  any  case 
the  sacrifice  it  would  entail  upon  an  European 
that  will  devote  a  little  time  to  its  acquisi- 
tion, is  an  extremely  small  one,  whereas  the 
possible  consequences,  if  only  all  Europeans 
and    Americans — all    Christians,  in    fact — 
would  acquire  the  language,  might  prove  of 
great  benefit,  so  that  a  trial  should  certainly 
be  made.    It  has  always  appeared  to  me 
that  there  exists  no  more  exalted  Christian 
science  than  that  of  linguistics ;    the  science 
which  brings  together,  and  allows  communi- 
cation between,  large  numbers  of  men.    I 
have  often  experienced  that  men  have  been 
hostile  to  each  other  for  the  mere  technical 
obstacle  of  not  understanding  one  another. 
For  this  reason,  the  acquisition  of  Esperanto, 
and  its  propagation,  must  be  considered  as 
of  import  to  Christians  generally,  contribut- 
ing as  it  does,  to  the  creation  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  which  should  be  the  principal,  I 
would  almost  say,  the  only  aim  in  human 
life. 

Reporting  Style. 

Picture  its  unmeasured  part  in  human 
progress. 

Behold  seventy  millions  of  free  and  intelli- 
gent citizens,  self-governing  and  self-sustain- 


ing. Its  teeming  plains  fill  to  overflowing 
the  granaries  of  the  world.  Its  snowy  cotton 
fields  are  tilled  by  freemen,  that  freemen 
may  be  clothed.  Its  mines  yield  up  to 
palace  and  to  cottage  the  imprisoned  sun- 
light of  a  thousand  summers,  or  coin  the 
golden  mintage  and  iron  sinews  of  the  world. 
Its  political  ideas  have  crumbled  into  dust 
the  proudest  throne  of  western  Europe,  and 
inspired  to  fruitful  progress  the  eastermost 
nation  of  Asia.  Ay,  and  above  all,  behold 
the  name,  American,  the  proudest  decora- 
tion known  to  man,  and  the  stars  and 
stripes,  the  most  honored  emblem  under 
heaven. 

Yet,  turn  from  that  picture  of  a  great,  free^ 
prosperous,  progressive  nation,  to  the  re- 
verse picture  of  some  of  the  inconsistencies 
and  defects  which  should  cause  the  cheek 
of  freemen  to  mantle  with  the  blush  of 
shame. 

In  one  part  of  this  free  country  of  ours  we 
bum  criminals  to  death  with  all  the  exquis- 
ite refinements  of  civilized  savages,  while  in 
another  we  elect  them  to  office,  load  them 
with  emoluments  and  entrust  to  their  keep- 
ing our  lives,  our  liberties  and  our  dearest 
fortunes.  In  one  part  of  this  country  of 
equal  rights  we  refuse  to  some  citizens  a 
single  vote,  while  in  another  we  allow  to 
some  citizens  as  many  as  fraud,  knavery 
and  impudent  defiance  of  law  will  enable 
them  to  cast.  In  one  breath  we  proudly 
boast  of  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  and  in  another 
offer  to  the  highest  bidder  a  senatorship, 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet  or  a  foreign  mission. 

In  our  colleges  we  have  theoretical  lec- 
tures on  municipal  government,  while  we 
turn  over  our  cities  to  the  greed  of  organized 
plunderers  and  grasping  corporations.  At 
the  Golden  Gate  we  turn  back  the  tide  of 
thrifty  Mongolian  immigration,  while  at 
Castle  Garden  we  erect  no  barriers  against 
the  unsifted  tide  of  pauper,  criminal  and 
anarchical  immigration.  Abroad  we  boast 
of  Republican  simplicity  and  equality,  while 
at  home  we  count  our  millionaires  by  the 
thousands  and  our  paupers  by  the  tens  of 

thousands. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Buripz  Department. 


Eliza  B.  Buknz.  Editor,  24  Clinton  PUce,  New  York  City. 

In  the  shortend  Bpellings  recommended  by  the  Philological  Societies  of  England  and  America,  and  included 

in  the  Appendix  to  Century  Dictionary. 


Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  greatest  man 
America  ever  produced ;  and  if  the  entire 
world  ever  produced  one  as  great,  the  fact 
has  not  been  made  known.  His  greatness 
was  not  of  one  particular  line,  but  he  was  an 
all-around  man,  wel  informed  in  almost 
everything.  He  was  a  statesman,  a  diplomat, 
a  filpsofer,  a  writer,  a  mechanic,  an  inventor, 
and  almost  everything  else.  He  first  dis- 
covered that  lightening  was  electricity,  and 
altho  opposed  by  ridicule  from  scientific  men, 
made  the  first  electrical  discoveries  that  hav 
resulted  in  the  wonderful  achievements  of 
our  times.  He  founded  the  first  circulating 
library  in  the  United  States,  organized  the 
first  fire  department,  introduced  gas  and 
street  paving  into  Philadelphia,  founded  the 
first  filolofical  society  into  America,  and 
establisht  a  university.  He  invented  num- 
erous useful  articls,  one  of  which  was  a  stove, 
that  was  in  popular  use  in  this  cuntry  for 
the  best  part  of  a  century.  He  mastered 
several  foren  languages,  after  reaching  the 
age  of  manhood.  As  postmaster-general  he 
made  the  first  substantial  improvements  in 
the  mail  service.  He  also  organized  and 
was  president  of  the  first  society  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  He  was  the  first  man 
to  declare  the  principls  upon  which  the  revol- 
ution against  England  was  founded,  and  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  this  republic.  He 
was  over  seventy  years  of  age  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed, 
and  from  a  period  previous  to  that  time  until 
his  death  he  was  continuously  in  the  public 
service.  His  handiwork  was  visibl  in  every 
stage  of  the  formation  of  the  government. 
He  was  the  only  man  in  America  who  took 
part  in  every  step,  from  the  start  of  the  revolt 
to  the  formation  of  the  present  constitution. 
His  life  in  its  entirety  should  be  red  by  all 
the  yung  peopl  of  America. 

The  Hammond  Typewriter  Company 
offer  three  valuable  prizes  ;  first,  a  one  hun- 
dred dollar  machine ;  second,  fifty  dollars  in 
gold  ;  third,  twenty-five  dollars  in  gold,  for 
the  best  statement  of  the  most  important 
requisites  in  a  typewriter.  Send  in  your 
views  on  this  subject,  and  compete  for  the 
prize. 
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^unson  Shortlpaipd  Department. 

a 

D.  FuLLMBK,  Editor^ 
Metropolitan  Basin«8a  Collegre,  Chica^^o,  Ul. 


Walter  F.  McGregor,  Esq., 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  matter  of  collections  of 
past  due  notes  and  balances  due  on  your 
territory  is  an  important  matter  to  us.  It  is 
important  on  all  other  territories  as  well  as 
your  own,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  we  are 
going  to  watch  very  closely  and  know  what 
each  traveler  accomplishes  in  the  way  of 
collections  on  his  territory.  The  profits  are 
so  slight  in  the  business  now,  that  we  must 
put  more  than  ordinary  effort  on  our  collec- 
tions. We  shall  judge  a  man's  worth  as 
much  by  his  collections  as  by  the  number  of 
machines  he  sells.  We  want  you  to  kindly 
bear  in  mind  that  this  matter  is  most  im- 
portant, and  we  request  that  you  give  it 
your  very  best  attention. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co. 

» 
«     « 

To  SuPTS.  AND  Agents  : 

Instruct  at  once  all  conductors  and  porters 
that  care  must  be  taken  in  receiving  passen- 
gers to  see  that  their  tickets  are  good  on  the 
trains  they  are  about  to  take. 

This  refers  particularly  to  the    Limited 

Express  and  trains  Nos.  i  and  4,  on  the 

Lake  Shore  Road. 

C.  D.  Flagg, 

Gen.  Supt. 

A  prominent  shorthand  teacher^ys :  **l 
am  at  present  using  The  Stenographer 
asa  dictation  book.  It  saves  me  much  time 
and  labor,  as  all  my  pupils  are  subscribers, 
and  therefore  they  can  make  their  own 
corrections." 

The  business  course  in  penmanship,  cor- 
respondence, arithmetic,  bookkeeping  and 
shorthand,  published  by  the  Kansas  Book 
Company,  at  Downs,  Kansas,  and  adver- 
tised in  The  Stenographer,  is  worthy  of 
careful  consideration  by  our  readers. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Orr,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  writing  to  Mr  Thorne,  says  :  ' '  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  The  Stenog- 
kapher,  through  you.  I  have  yet  to  see 
the  stenographic  journal  with  which  I  am 
better  pleased." 
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Benn    Pitn^an    Departn^ent, 

By  the  Editoi  of  Ths  Stbnographbr. 


Does  Shorthand  Pay? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  Mi;  Fred.  W. 
Gnichtel,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  an  interview 
printed  in  the  Advertiser,  says  : 

"  Well,  stenographers  made  money  in  the 
old  days  when  there  were  few  in  the  business 
and  their  services  were  constantly  in  demand. 
Now  there  is  a  larg<»r  supply  of  stenographers 
than  the  demand  requires,  and  almost  every 
day  I  have  applications  for  positions.  Some 
years  ago  the  demand  for  stenographers  was 
so  great  that  a  position  could  be  obtained  at 
almost  any  time.  Now  positions  are  scarce, 
and  the  salaries  paid  are  very  low.  Indeed, 
there  are  few  stenographers  who  make  much 
more  than  a  living,  and  many  don't  reach 
the  living  point.  Hundreds  of  stenographers 
are  being  turned  out  who  will  never  get  posi- 
tions, and  probably  could  not  fill  them  if  they 
did.  There  is  an  erroneous  impression 
abroad  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  become  a 
stenographer  is  to  know  how  to  write  short- 
hand characters.  Other  qualifications,  how- 
ever, are  necessary  ;  the  transcript  is  the  real 
test.  A  stenographer  to  properly  fill  a  posi- 
tion in  a  court,  or  in  a  business  office  must 
have  a  fairly  good  education.  A  liberal  edu- 
cation may  not  be  necessary,  but  will  be  very 
useful,  and  a  smattering  of  many  things  is 
absolutely  indispensable.  Kendrick  C.  Hill, 
who  IS  probably  one  of  the  best  office  ste- 
nographers in  this  vicinity,  has  written  a  ser- 
ies of  papers  on  qualifications  of  a  ste- 
nographer, and  I  would  advise  all  students 
of  shorthand  to  read  them.  The  average 
salary  paid  office  stenographers  is  from  I5.00 
a  week  up. 

''Law  reporting  is  a  separate  buaness 
entirely.  After  learning  the  rudiments  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  acquire  a  speed  of  80  or 
100  words,  which  is  sufficient  for  most  office 
work.  To  go  above  that  and  be  able  to 
report  at  160  to  200  words  per  minute 
requires  long  practice,  and  is  a  wearisome 
task.  That  is  the  reason  there  are  so  few 
law  stenographers.  Even  after  the  necessary 
speed  is  obtained,  a  smattering  o(  law  is  in- 
dispensible."  

Miss  May  Waggoner,  of  Upper  Alton, 
Ills.,  was  recently  unexpectealy  compli- 
mented by  a  birthday  surprise  dinner. 
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Dementis  Pitnpanic  Department. 

Ift4AC  S.  DBMBRT. 

Aathor  of  DBiuirr's  Pitmanxc  Skokthand.    Director  of  Commerce  ol 

Armour  Institutep  Chicago,  III. 


Demosthenes. 

—matter  to  work  upon.  For  as  soon  as  he 
was  parted  from  hb  company  down  he  would 
go  at  once  into  his  studv,  and  run  over  every 
thing;  in  order  that  had  passed,  and  the  rea- 
sons that  mig^ht  be  alleged  for  and  against  it. 
Any  speeches,  also,  that  he  was  present  at, 
be  would  go  over  again  with  himself,  and 
rcdace  into  periods;  and  whatever  others 
spoke  to  him,  or  he  to  them,  he  would  cor- 
feet,  transform,  and  varv  several  ways. 
Hence  it  was  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
person  of  no  great  natural  genius,  but  one 
who  owed  all  the  power  and  ability  he  had 
in  speaking  to  labor  and  industry.    Of  the 


truth  of  which  it  was  thoueht  to  be  no  small 
sign,  that  he  was  very  rarely  heard  to  speak 
upon  the  occask)n,  but  though  he  werel  by 
name  frequently  called  upon  by  the  people, 
as  he  sat  in  the  assembly,  yet  he  would  not 
rise  unless  he  had  previously  considered  the 
subject,  and  came  prepared  for  it.  So  that 
many  of  the  popular  pleaders  used  to  make 
it  a  jest  against  him ;  and  Pytheas  once, 
scoffing  at  him,  said  that  his  airguments 
smelled  of  the  lamp.  To  which  Demosthe- 
nes gave  the  sharp  answer, "  It  is  true,  indeed, 
Pytheas,  that  your  lamp  and  mine  are  not  con- 
scious of  the  same  things. ' '  To  others,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  much  deny  it,  but  would 
admit  frankly  enough,  that  he  neither — 
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Longley's  Style  of  Pitman's  Phonography. 


Writers  of  the  Longley  stvle  of  pho- 
noeraphy  will  please  read  the  letter  given 
in  the  column  opposite,  and  respond  to  the 
request  of  the  lady  writer.  She  writes  an 
excellent  business  hand,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly impart  as  well  as  receive  instruction. 

C.  M.  Brough,  late  of  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  writes  from  Jackson,  Miss.,  under  date 
of  January  30th  :  '*  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  Longley  department  of  The  Stbnogra- 
PHBR?  We  need  it.  I  am  now  teaching 
shorthand  at  night ;  but  am  working  with  a 
view  of  opening  a  large  school  next  year, 
and  will  import  another  Longley  teacher. 
There  is  no  regular  Institute  here,  and  as 
this  place  is  the  State  capital,  there  is  room 
for  erne." 

Prof.  G.  A.  Clark,  teacher  of  iihonogra- 
phy  in  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University, 
Cal.,  writes  :  **  I  found  your  text-book  (the 
American  Manual  of  Phonography)  satis- 
factory for  the  time  being,  but  have  been 
able  to  carry  out  plans  which  I  have  had  in 
mind  for  some  time,  and  will  therefore  use 
a  set  of  lessons  prepared  on  the  mimeo- 
graph, in  place  of  any  text-book  for  next 
year.  I  find  your  si^  for  H  so  satisfactory 
that  I  wish  to  use  it.  May  I  do  so?  Ot 
course,  giving  you  due  credit  for  it."  I 
answer,  certainly ;  it  is  not  copyrighted, 
and  I  hope  and  expect  it  will  some  c&y  be 
generally  adopted. 

All  who  read  the  letter  of  Mr.  C.  Car- 
rothers,  in  the  February  Stenographer, 
in  regard  to  a  scheme  for  Anglicizing  the 
representation  of  the  Japanese  language, 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him  now  that  he  is 
back  in  Japan.  Previous  to  the  letter  on 
the  opposite  page  in  shorthand  he  wrote  me 
that,  in  consequence  of  their  war  with  China 
it  takes  two  Japanese  yen,  or  silver  dollars, 
to  procure  one  American  dollar.  '*That 
makes  the  price  of  American  articles  very 
high.  The  Daughert^  typewriter  (of  which 
he  took  two  home  with  him  for  introduc- 
tion) would  have  to  sell  at  lysyen  to  realize 
I75,  plus  freight  and  duty.  The  Japanese 
are  pleased  with  the  machine,  but  fear  the 
pnce  may  be  a  barrier  to  its  extensive  sale. 

I  like  the  machines,  and  believe  it  would 
sell  well  here,  if  the  price  were  lower. 

''Just  now  there  is  a  movement,  on  the 
part  of  many  Japanese  educators,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  Chinese  characters  to  be 
used.  So  I  believe  the  time  is  opportune 
for  introducing  the  phonetic  letters.  It  will 
take  time  for  me  to  present  the  advantages 
of  using  them,  in  preference  to  any  other 
letters.  The  Japanese  will  then  have  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  proposed  reform,  and 

II  they  like  it  will  rapidly  take  ^o  it,  I  im- 
agine. You  must  be  patient  with  me.  You 
know  a  great  reform  cannot  be  brought 
about  in  a  day.  I  shall  keep  you.  well  in- 
formed regarding  all  progress  made." 


Correspondence  in  Longley's  American 
style  of  phonography,  for  mutual  improve- 
ment in  the  art,  is  desired  by  the  following  : 
Miss  Amelia  O'Donnell,  and  Miss  Nina  G. 
Hains,  of  Richebucto,  Kent  county.  New 
Brunswick ;  both  novitiates. 
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The  Stenographer  m, 

<*  Exact  Phonography"  Department. 

George  R.  Bishop,  Author. 

(Copyrighted.) 

It  has  been  an  important  and  largely  dis- 
cussed question  whether  shorthand  can  be 
taught  in  the  lower  grades  of  our  ordinary 
public  schools,  or  not.  I  have  only  recently 
received  a  communication  from  the  principal 
of  a  school — or  of  the  schools — o!  a  town  in 
what,  fifty  years  ago,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered the  ''great  West,''  but  which  is  now 
far  this  side  of  the  central  part  of  our  great 
Unioo,  saying  that  he  had  tried  for  many 
years  to  teach  the  ordinary  phonography  to 

children  in  such  schools,  and  it  had  been  a      /      ^  ^^.  ^         y\^ 

dismal  failure ;  and  intimating  that  the  cause    «    /  -   »"^  v  _-         f   f   r  S  f         ^  Wb 
of  that  failure  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  ^^V 

that  the  vowel  representation  was  so  de-      \  V>  1  A   ^ —  I.  \  V   *^ 

fective — the     vowels     disconnected     when      y\f^ —  —  ^    i^    ' — ^^ — ^ — = 

written,  and  the  indicating  of  them  by  posi- 
tion indefinite — as  I  have  so  many  times 
repeated  in  this  department;  that  those  had 


^.A^t     .    A^ 


been  found  to  be  insuperable  obstacles,  and     ^^^  k^ 

a  remedy  must  be  found  in  a  better  vowel  oNAja  ^  u-Naj>  ^-^IVtaP^v  T— 

representation.    He  thought  the  Pitman  con-  ^  \  ) 

sonant  system  was  probably  the  best  con-      i^  ^  /^ — a  //"        .     _a^ 

sMa»/system  there  was,  but  the  disconnected   *— '^ — "^^  ^" .J^a  O^f — m  J  \^ — ^ 

vowels  must  be  gotten  rid  of,  in  order  to  v 

secure  success.  J  L  K^    ^     V        ^        I       jL)\. 

In  undertaking  the  teaching  of  the  "  Ex-  ^  >'>'  \^Vo'       *    ^^  ' 

acl,**  he  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might 

have  it  without  any  special  expedients  and       V    <— ^  S^,/     >  ^  ^       f        V)    .  ^    «- 
abbreviatory    devicesr— just  the  principles,       ^-^  "^  ""  y     zj^ 

pure  and  simple — for  the  ordinary  grades  of       /^  ^j^  p    ^ 

schools.    We  pointed  out  to  him,  however,    f    /SO .  t    n       I  ,     >^p  /  "^l 

that  our  speaal  expedients  and  abbrevia-  XT  — ^ — /  '  ^     I   — ^^ 

tions  occurred  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  after  /  ^^ 

page  150,  and  that  he  could  stop  there,  with  f-j  p      • 

his  teaching.    But  we  are  satisfied  that,  in       ^   S r.     ^'""'^.^ Vi^-  l    /     %^^ 

view  of  the  fact  that  every  stenographic  sys-  '  V  ^        -^    ^^>oSC7 

tern,  and    every    phono^aphic,    embraces       , 

many  special  and  exceptional  devices — not-       L^^L  V-^   ^  *"^  \  \^        [^  Uj  i 

withstanding   one  author's   claims   to   the         k        )  t ■  y  >   ^,vii ^-i 

contrary  (for  every  prefix  and  affix  sign  is  a 
special,  non-phonoeraphic,  stenographic  de- 
vice), and  ot  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
seem  necessary  in  even  the  most  ordinary 
and  most  amateurish  use  of  the  system — 
some  of  these  special  signs  should  be  taught 
to  all  students.    For  instance,  our  signs  for 

expect^  expectedy  unexpected,  as  well  as  the  \^  j 
prefix  and  affix  signs,  should  be  memorized  V- ^ ,  '^  j  .^-.^^ ^ .  /^  \  j^ 
well,  and  used  by  every  writer,  even  in  cor-  "  ^     \  ^^^  — ^ 


respondence  witn  his  friends.    The  time  and 

labor  saved  are  so  great,  that  this  is  out  of       *-^c>^  /    /        /^  .  ^^"^  1  ^  "L     V     1    •- 

all  proportion  to  the  small  amount  of  labor    " ^ — ^-^ ^ S"^    ^^  \1  ^nf. 

required  in  the  effort  to  learn  these  things. 
We  propose  to  present  some  ideas  here- 
after, on  the  subject  of  exact  representation 
M  md  of  elementary  instruction  ;  taking  this 
teacher's  remarks  as  our  text. 
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W.  J.  Armstrong,  formerly  of  Fort  Ed- 
ward, now  of  Albany,  N.  V.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  stenographer  to 
the  clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  the  capi- 
tal city,  a  life  position. 

The  Metropolitan  Stenographers'  Associ- 
ation held  their  tiSth  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing at  their  club  house,  333  West  Twenty- 
third  Street,  New  Yorlc,  on  March  ylh.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  :  Mr.  James  S.  Feely,  president ; 
Mr.  T.  Van  Every,  first  vice-president ;  Mr. 
A.  C.  Walson,  second  vice-president ;  Mr, 
J.  R.  Strieker,  secretary  ;  Mr.  G.  Burt  My- 
rick,  treasurer ;  Mr.  Max.  P.  Arlt,  assistant 
treasurer ;  Mr.  T.  Van  Every,  librarian  ; 
Miss  Eva  Zeller,  assistant  librarian.  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Nichols  was  elected  trustee,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Lowman. 


Thbron  Davis,  of  145  East  Forty-ninth 
Street,  has  been  appointed  stenographer  to 
Commissioner  Terry  and  Lehmaier,  of  New 
York  City,  at  a  salary  of  (laoo  a  year. 

SioN  B.  Smith,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  says  : 
"  1  consider  The  Stenographer  the  best 
general  shorthand  magazine  that  has  come 
under  my  notice." 

The  National  Association  of  Wwnen  Ste- 
nographers' has  recently  established  an  in- 
surance and  benefit  department.  A  Sutn- 
mer  home  at  which  members  may  spend 
their  vacations  will  be  located  at  some  point 
bordering  the  northern  portion  of  the  great 
lakes.  The  officers  are :  President,  Miss 
Netta  McLaughlin  ;  first  vice-president,  Miss 
Marie  L.  Price ;  second  vice-president,  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Wilcox ;  secretary,  Miss  F.  E.  Mad- 
dix  :  treasurer.  Miss  Mary  Miller. 
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ttr.  Howard  and  the  Missing  Link. 

No.  7. 

The  editor  of  the  Phonographic  alludes  to 
our  reflection  that  he  himself  was  inferen- 
tially  placing  his  venerable  associate  on  a 
Poors  Mountain,  and  expresses  the  opinion 
that  "  irritation  "  on  our  part,  *'  galling  con- 
scioasness  "  that  our  evidence  had  thus  far 
been  "powerless"  to  "sustain"  our 
"charges,"  must  be  held  to  account  for  it. 
We  cite  this  that  our  readers  may  have 
brought  home  to  them  the  (act,  that  in  an 
age  reputedly  unimaginative  and  unpoetical, 
there  is  one  favored  spot  in  our  land  where 
the  flowers  of  the  imagination  still  bloom  in 
perennial  luxuriance  ;  this  happy  spot  being 
Cincinnati,  and  the  particular  herbarium  in 
which  may  be  noted  their  most  efiulgent 
development,  the  sanctum  of  our  friend,  the 
editor. 

We  have  never  ventured  to  indulge  the 
hope  that  he  would  indicate  to  his  readers, 
even  in  feintest  outline,  the  perfectly  simple 
and  unanswerable  course  of  reasoning  on 
which  we  had  based  our  assertion ;  as  he  val- 
ues his  reputation  with  his  readers,  we  were 
quite  confident  he  would  not  be  so  venture- 
some. We  have  not  expected  more  than 
that  the  readers  of  Thb  Stbnographbr 
would  be  brought  face  to  face  with  this  con- 
clusion—a  conclusion  which  is  so  plain  that 
he  who  runs  may  apprehend.  Obviously, 
every  fact  the  editor  presents  to  show  that 
there  is  to  be  found,  in  some  comer  of  pho- 
nographic literature,  a  form  or  device  that 
may  have  conveyed  suggestion  to  the  fertile 
ramd  of  Mr.  Graham  and  enabled  or  induced 
him  to  formulate  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
principle — every  such  fact  but  enforces  the 
conclusion  that,  as  Mr.  Benn  Pitman,  with 
access  to  the  same  material,  never  thought, 
so  far  as  we  can  discover,  of  making  any  use 
whatever  of  these  suggestions  till  he  had 
them  developed  for  him  in  visible  form  in 
the  Hand-Book«  his  mind  must  have  been 
phenomenally  unresponsive  and  dull ;  that 
only  on  this  assumption  can  we  account  for 
his  total  failure  to  make  use  of  the  many 
suggestions  oflfered. 

Each  example  the  editor  digs  out  of  the 
rubbish  heap  of  older  suggestion — from 
book,  magazine.  Plowshare,  anything— of  a 
we  that  Benn  Pitman,  equally  with  Graham, 
niight  have  had  before  him,  but  never  dis- 


covered the  value  of,  or  adopted,  till  he  saw 
the  whole  thing  systematized  and  harmonized 
in  the  Hand-Book,  is  another  Knk  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  the  editor  himself  is  in- 
dustriously constructing,  to  render  more 
inexorable  the  conclusion  that  to  Graham 
both  he  and  Mr.  Benn  Pitman  are  most  pro- 
foundly indebted ;  and  as  this  was  one  of 
our  original  allegations,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  still  further  enforcing  the  argument. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  editor  of 
the  Phonographic  is  oblivious  to  the  irrefiit- 
ableness  of  this  conclusion ;  but  concededly, 
the  presence  of  the  spirit  manifested  in  his 
Missing  Link  notice,  and  which  spirit  we 
criticised,  would  exclude  the  supposition 
that  he  would  ever  admit  the  obligation, 
however  transparently  clear  the  existence  of 
it  might  be  to  everybody  else. 

The  editor  has  said  that  all  these  matters 
— and  we  suppose  he  would  add  everything 
we  have  mentioned  up  to  this  time — are  to 
be  found  in  the  1871  Companion;  but  we 
may  say,  in  passing,  that  there  was  one  indi- 
cation of  initial  back-hook,  involved  *'  his  " 
mentioned  in  our  No.  6,  that  we  do  not  find 
in  the  Companion  of  1877.  But  suppose  our 
friend  shall  point  out,  after  much  searching 
through  the  *'  ancient  literature, "  an  example 
of  this  very  indication  of  "  his  " — a  use  he 
now  employs  and  copiously  illustrates  :  it 
would  only  enforce  still  more  strongly  his 
own  impeachment  of  Benn  Pitman's  perspi- 
cacity, judged  by  his  own  standard,  and  at 
the  same  time  establish  still  more  emphati- 
cally his  own  indebtedness  to  Graham  as  the 
reviver  and  expounder  of  the  ancient 
device.  These  are,  of  course,  inexorable 
conclusions,  which,  dreaded  and  sought  to 
be  evaded  by  our  Cincinnati  friend,  are  the 
more  necessary  to  be  enforced  by  repetition, 
and  may  again  have  to  be  alluded  to  before 
we  close ;  and  this,  though  the  editor  seeks 
to  befog  the  issue  by  charging  "  irritation  " 
as  our  incentive. 

The  discussion,  on  his  part,  has  been 
varied,  of  late,  by  an  independent  diversion 
of  his  own.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
ing'the,  represented  by  a  final  oblique  tick, 
was  a  Grahamism,  and  confessed  that  he 
used  it.  Our  old  friend  Parkhurst  has  tried 
to  come  to  his  aid  on  that,  and  has  pointed 
out  that  he  invented  it  years  before  the 
Hand-Book  was  issued,  and  had  employed  it, 
with  extensions  of  the  principle,  ever  since. 
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This,  of  course,  is  far  aside  from  our  own 
discussion,  as  we  had  not  alluded  to  the 
device,  and  had  not  even  marked  it  for 
allusion.  But  the  lesson  of  it  is  useful.  Had 
our  friend  himself  found  it  in  the  ancient 
literature,  he  would  have  remembered  it  and 
given  his  citation ;  but,  clearly,  he  had  not 
gotten  it  by  original  search  ;  he  in  effect  so 
admits.  And  why  should  he,  with  the 
thing  so  clearly  before  him  in  the  Hand- 
Book  f  Whether  he  got  it  from  that  work 
or  from  some  writer  who  did,  is  immaterial ; 
the  obligation  is  the  same.  The  Parkhurst 
literature  was  obscure,  referred  to  by  but 
few — ^and  with  good  reason.  Our  venerable 
friend  chose  a  vehicle  for  the  promulgation 
of  his  suggestions  that  pretty  effectually 
debarred  shorthand  writers  from  informing 
themselves  concerning  what  he  said  ;  his 
ordinary  phonetic  type  was  puzzling  to  most ; 
and  when  he  came  down,  as  he  occasionally 
did,  to  the  use  of  his  special  type,  which 
resembled  neither  Arabic  letters  nor  any- 
thing else  alphabetical,  but  was,  perhaps,  as 
closely  suggestive  of  old  Phoenician  as  of 
anything,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  it  was 
only  rarely  that  one  tried  to  read  him. 

When,  in  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Parkhurst 
was  a  witness,  many  years  ago,  as  one  who 
habitually  took  astronomical  observations 
through  a  telescope  he  had  in  his  back  yard, 
over  on  Gates  Avenue,  to  prove  that  on  a 
certain  night  the  atmosphere  was  necessarily 
clear  in  New  York,  because  it  was  so  in 
Brooklyn — when,  on  that  occasion,  lawyer 
Marsh,  on  cross-examination,  as  a  humorous 
diversion,  asked  Mr.  Parkhurst  if  his  short- 
hand signs  were  derived  from  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac — a  derivation  which  the  witness 
disavowed — the  lawyer  probably  had  no 
idea  how  near  he  came  to  suggesting  the 
possible  origin  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's  special 
phonetic  alphabet.  So,  for  one  who  was 
satisfied,  as  Benn  Pitman  evidently  was, 
with  Isaac  Pitman's  presentations,  and  did 
not  always  even  keep  pace  with  those,  there 
was  abundant  excuse  for  his  not  doing  what 
the  editor  claims  Graham  did  do — that  ist 
delve  into  the  Parkhurst  mysteries.  We 
make  no  arraignment  of  him  that  he  did  not 
do  this  ;  we  merely  venture  a  comment  on 
the  grim  humor  of  the  editor's  apparent 
pretention,  that  Benn  Pitman  did  do  all  this, 
and  having  done  it,  was  only  "  held  down  '' 
by  the  pressure  of  his  **  conservatism  ** — as 


the  heavy  weight  holds  down  the  sputtering 
safety-valve — from  intellectually  exploding, 
and  bestrewing  the  phonographic  heavens 
with  lustrous  fragments  wrested  from  the 
Parkhurst  galaxy !  The  obvious  conclusion 
is,  that  Benn  Pitman  did  not  go  to  the  early 
sources  ;  that  he  merely  took  these  things 
as  he  found  them  in  Graham  ;  that  neither 
has  Mr.  Pitman's  junior  associate  gotten  any 
of  them  from  the  earlier  sources  ;  but  that, 
continuing  a  use  of  them  that  began  with 
the  1861  Companion,  following  the  Hand- 
Book,  the  editor  seeks  to  discredit  the  source 
whence  they  derived  them  by  showing 
earlier  suggestions  of  them,  found  in  litera- 
ture, which  Graham  assiduously  perused, 
taking  therefrom  what  suited  him  and  putting^ 
the  various  particles  in  their  most  practicable 
relations  to  other  things  phonographic,  thus 
placing  our  Cincinnati  friends,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  under  obligations.  This  illus- 
trates the  condition  our  friend  is  constantly 
making  more  explicit  and  obvious.  The 
Hand-Book  shows  certain  things,  which  the 
Companion,  in  various  editions  following 
the  Hand^Book,  also  shows.  The  search  for 
precedents  and  examples  antedating  Graham 
has  obviously  been  thus  carried  on  as  an 
after  operation,  merely  in  extenuation  or 
excuse  for  the  preceding  appropriations.  We 
do  not  need  to  repeat  our  previous  point, 
that  if  Benn  Pitman  himself  had  made  the 
search  and  undertaken  to  incorporate  the 
results,  the  presentation  would  have  failed 
to  so  exactly  tally  with  that  attained  by 
Graham ;  the  variations  would  have  been 
numerous  and  strongly  defined.  But  we 
must  not  dismiss  reference  to  Mr.  Parkhurst 
without  remarking  that  his  elegant  and 
eloquent  remark  as  to  some  one's  getting 
into  a  very  small  hole  and  pulling  the  hole 
in  after  him,  having  had  reference  solely  to 
the  editor's  admission,  and  not  to  anything 
we  had  alluded  to,  we  trust  the  editor  will 
duly  appreciate  Mr.  Parkhurst's  inadvertent 
rebuke  to  him,  and  hereafter  be  more  dis- 
creet in  his  conduct. 

Another  reference  to  the  editor's  last  is 
needed,  to  indiciate  his  style  of  argument 
and  reply.  We  referred  in  our  No.  5  to  two 
terminations  implied  by  Graham  after  N- 
Hook  :  I,  sion,  as  in  apprehension,  compre^ 
hension,  extension;  2,  tial,  as  in  circum" 
stantial,  incidentally  mentioning  that  the 
new   Companion  also  showed    tiation,  im- 
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plied  in  the  same  way ;  this  being  like  the 
implying  of /r,  dr,  /Ar,by  double-lengthening, 
letting  the  context  indicate  which,  in  any 
case,  is  appropriate.  The  editor  does  not 
deny  that  he  uses  all  that  we  mentioned  ; 
but  he  seeks  to  answer  by  putting  together 
things  that  no  writer  of  intelligence  would 
put  together ;  that  is,  not  sum  after  appre^ 
compre^  exten^  but  tiaHon^  to  make  the 
words  apprehentiatian^  etc. !  As  if  one,  writ- 
ing double-length  W  should  read  it  wader, 
not  waier  or  weather,  or  should  read  con, 
com  dot  on  Hnue,  so  as  to  make  comtinue, 
on  dition  so  as  to  make  comdiiion  f  We 
congratulate  him  on  this  bright  example  of 
bis  remote  approach  to  some  familarity  with 
logical  processes  ! 

In  an  early  work,  long  antedating  Benn 
Pitman's  first  book,  may  be  found  a  phrase 
showing  omission  of  K-stroke,  that  is  now  so 
common — an  example  which  Benn  Pitman 
seems  never  to  have  observed.  In  his  1855 
Vocabulary  he  fails  to  adopt  even  this 
phrase,  using  the  old  forms,  some  very 
awkward  and  preventing  distinguishing  be- 
tween Ks-pnshn  and  Ks-pLnshn.  Graham, 
whether  getting  the  suggestion  from  this 
example  back  in  the  forties,  or  originating 
the  idea,  we  do  not  know — showed,  in  the 
Hand-Book,  a  number  of  examples  Txtith  the 
K'Stroke  omitted;  as,  extend^  extent,  ex- 
tended, extension,  explicit,  explicitness, 
explore,  explored,  exploration,  express,  ex- 
pressivCy  expression,  exception,  explain,  ex- 
pianaloty,  explanation,  experience-ed,  ex" 
Weme,  external,  accidental^  exclusive ^ 
examination,  expensive,  expansive,  con- 
struction,  extraction,  in  construction;  a 
considerable  number  of  which  the  new 
Companion  adopts,  and  none  of  which  the 
1855  Vocabulary  shows,  with  the  exception 
of  the  old  semi-arbitrary  form  sir,  for  ex- 
ternal—t\\dm%  both  initial  and  final  strokes, 
and  making  a  grammalogue.  Here  again 
the  Hand-Book  opened  to  Mr.  Benn  Pitman 
a  broad  field,  though  there  was  no  very  con- 
sistent following  out,  by  him,  of  the  principle 
revealed.  The  1877  Companion  does  not 
even  use  the  form  found  in  the  old  phrase 
to  which  we  have  referred  as  having  ap- 
peared in  the  forties,  but  puts  in  the  K- 
stroke. 

One  other  expedient  introduced  to  general 
we  by  Mr.  Graham,  we  will  refer  to,  in 
closing  this  letter.     The  new   Companion 


shows,  at  page  28,  with  illustrations  at  page 
29,  representation  of  final  ble,  bility,  etc.> 
by  joined  B-stroke ;  the  examples  on  page 
28  beginning  with  sensible.  Now,  this  way 
of  writing  f^»j}'^/^-^with  attached  B  following 
S-circle — is  old.  The  Pitman  and  Prosser 
Vocabulary  of  1855  shows  it ;  but  not  any  of 
the  examples  Graham  gives,  of  ble  hy  joined 
B-stroke  following  an  N-hook,  as  in  at- 
tainable^ maintainable,  obtainable,  retain-^ 
able,  sustainable.  We  have  no  doubt  the  ex- 
amples were  arranged  in  the  Companion  as 
they  are,  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
word  sensible,  so  written,  legitimately  sug- 
gested and  illustrated  the  same  principle  as 
ble  represented  by  B-stroke  following  an  N- 
hook.  The  sufficient  answer  is,  that  to  Mr. 
Benn  Pitman  the  example  suggested  no  such 
useful  principle ;  for  he  kept  on  writing 
his  disjoined  B-stroke,  or  his  Bl,  for  hie,  till 
Graham  taught  him  the  better  way  ;  and  if 
in  the  old  literature  there  was  any  example 
of  writing  ble  in  this  manner,  it  had  wholly 
failed  to  impress  ^^.  Pitman.  This  example 
is  also  interesting  as  indicating  how  the  old 
charge  of  plagiarism  had  kept  our  Cincin- 
nati friends  on  the  alert,  opening  their  eyes 
to  the  importance  of  so  arranging  things  as 
to  rebut,  if  possible,  a  presumption  of  wrong- 
ful appropriation,  by  conveying  the  impres- 
sion that  analogy  required  or  Suggested 
certain  things  which  it  really  did  not  suggest 
at  all ;  which  Benn  Pitman  and  other 
authors  did  not  suspect  it  required  or  sug- 
gested ;  things  which  it  never  occured  to 
them  to  employ,  till  they  had  seen  the 
Hand-Book. .  The  need  for  the  device  was 
a  pressing  one ;  the  purpose  subserved  by  it 
is  important :  still,  Benn  Pitman  saw  no  way 
of  solving  the  difficulty — till  some  one  of 
superior  genius  showed  him  the  solution. 

We  may  also  add,  as  supplementing  a 
remark  in  our  preceding,  that  in  the  1877 
Companion,  Mr.  Benn  Pitman  illustrated 
that  "phonographic  wrinkle*'  which  our 
friend  admits  was  a  Grahamism,  and  which 
he  gives  several  illustrations  of  in  the  new 
Companion,  by  seventeen  examples,  occupy- 
ing two  engraved  lines.  We  need  not  refer 
to  Mr.  Parkhurst's  observation,  that  **the 
moment  wm  became  we-may,  wmb  became 
we  may-be,^*  as  a  thing  needing  to  be  answer- 
edp  because  we  are  not  talking  of  any  such 
derivation,  but  of  letting  MP-sign  stand  for 
MB — a  device  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  claims  to 
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be  his  own— and  then^  using  normal  MR- 
sign  for  WMB^  and  getting  we-may-be. 
The  reader  of  the  Parkhurst  letter  will  have 
observed,  that  he  does  not  claim  that  even 
he  used  the  normal  MR-sign  for  Vf-mb^  or 
we'-inay-be.  So,  he  misses  the  point  under 
consideration — unless  he  shows  that  he  him- 
self did  this,  as  the  natural  derivation  of 
MB-sign.  If  he,  Parkhurst,  inventive  genius 
that  he  was  and  ready  in  "  catching  on  "  to 
any  suggestion  and  in  making  suggestions, 
failed  here,  he  supplies  an  argument  to 
show  Graham's  superior  fertility  of  mind,  in 
making  a  deduction  which  no  one  else  had 
made.  At  the  present  writing,  we  feel 
under  considerable  obligation  to  Mr.  Park- 
hurst for  his  effort  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
our  Cincinnati  friends. 

Gborgb  R.  Bishop. 


Position  Wanted. 

lUIISS  Carrie  Wood,  Marysville,  O.,  Age 
27,  Munson  system  and  Remington 
typewriter,  100  words  dictation,  40  to  50 
transcriptions.  Would  take  position  any- 
where. 

liillSS  £.  H.  S  ,  Minneapolis,  age  22,  Long- 
ley  system,  any  standard  keyboard 
machine  ;  shorthand  speed  90  to  100  ;  type- 
writer 40.  Salary  ^.00,  with  traveling  ex- 
penses. 

JVAR.  D.  S.  M.,  single,  age  24 ;  Pitmanic 
shorthand,  100  to  115;  all  standard 
machines,  own  Densmore ;  law  office  pre- 
ferred ;  have  some  knowledge  of  law,  expert 
bookkeeper  and  rapid  penman  ;  six  years'  ex- 
perience, four  and  one-half  with  one  house. 
I17.00  per  week,  if  in  law  office,  1 15.00. 
Address,  care  of  The  Stenographer. 

MR.  R.  S.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  had  experi- 
ence in  mercantile,  law  and  railroad 
work ;  is  now  in  a  position  which  does  not 
give  sufficient  range  to  bring  out  all  his 
powers;  would  be  very  useful  to  a  good 
business  house ;  would  make  a  change  for 
$75.00  a  month. 


"Pitfalls— Never."  Another  case;  the 
dictation  was  by  a  high  law  official  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  to  sign,  in  the  case  (say)  of  Mary 
Smith  nee  Brown.  The  letter  read  :  "  Mary 
Smith  never  Brown."  Then  the  nee  was  em- 
phasized, and  the  next  letter  for  the  honor- 
able Secretary  to  sign  read  :  '  *  Mary  Smith 
knee  Brown." 


The  New  Orleans  Stenographer's  Asso- 
ciation expects  to  give  a  typewriter  exhibi- 
tion sometime  during  the  month  of  May. 

A  FRIEND  of  ours  has  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
printed  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  i8m,  upon 
the  fly  leaf  of  which  is  printed  the  foUowing: 


^/^^^^^^A 
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On  the  top  of  the  title  page  appears  the 
following : 


HOLY  BIBLE. 

This  was  supposed  to  have  been  written 
in  Ireland,  and  he  is  very  anxious  to  know 
what  the  shorthand  is.  If  any  of  our  readers 
can  translate  it  and  will  send  us  the  same 
we  will  be  much  obliged. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

Terms  op  Subscription.  To  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  one  copy, 
one  year,  postpaid,  in  advance,  $x.oo. 

To  Foreign  Countries  belonging^  to  the 
Postal  Union,one  copy, one  year, postpaid, in  ad- 
vance, I1.25  »  $s.  =-  6.25  francs  =■  7.25  lire  =  3 
florins  =  2.^  yens  «=  5  marks  «=  7.60  pesetas. 

Subscriptions  will  commence  with  the  cur- 
rent issue. 

Renew  as  early  possible  in  order  to  avoid  a 
break  in  the  receipt  of  the  numbers. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
will  please  give  us  the  name  of  the  old  post  of- 
fice as  well  as  the  new  one,  and  notice  should 
be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  change  is  desired. 

Advertisements  will  be  accepted  only  from 
such  parties  as  we  believe  to  be  truly  reliable. 
Copy  for  advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by 
the  15th  of  the  month  prior  to  publication.  Va- 
cant positions  and  rates  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation. 

The  Stenographer  can  be  obtained  from 
newsdealers  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

We  can  supply  any  book  published  and  will 
promptly  fill  orders  upon  receipt  of  price. 


IN  THmQS  ESSENTIAL,  ONITY;  IN  THINGS  DOUBTFUL.  UBERTY;  IN  ALL  TRINQS.  CHARITY." 
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Acquirements  of  Amanuenses. 


By  Kbndrick  C.  Hill, 
117  Duane  Street,  New  York. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  TRIPLE    ART    OF     PHONOGRAPHY-STE- 
NOGRAPHY. 

Part  I.    The  Ear  in  Shorthand. 
Part  2.    The  Hand  in  Shorthand. 
Part  3.    The  Eye  in  Shorthand. 


Part  I. 

Tlu  hearing  ear. — Prov.  xx,  la. 
iVkoseear  was  ever  open, — Miltoo. 
In  shorty  there  never  was  a  better  hearer. — Byron. 
Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears?— 
Sbakspeare. 

/  was  all  ear. 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  sout 
Under  the  ribs  of  death.— lAWion. 


ITENOGRAPHY  may  be  aptly  re- 
garded as  a  triple  art ;  for  three 
of  the  five  famous  organs  of 
sense  are  enlisted  in  its  pro- 
fessional practice,  viz.,  the  ear^ 
the  handy  the  eye — all  the  double  organs. 
This  triple  combination  to  the  shorthand 
safe  must  work  smoothly  and  scientifically 
in  all  its  parts,  else  it  is  only  a  closed  and 
useless  article — good  enough  to  secure  and 
shelter  valuables  in  the  deep  dark  night, 
bat  from  which  they  cannot  be  brought 
forth  in  the  busy  business  daytime  to  be  put 
into  successful  service.  How  these  senses 
must  be  cultivated  to  a  nicety  in  stenogra- 
phy, in  order  to  be  skilled  therein  ! 

*       «       « 

In  the  13th  verse  of  the  13th  chapter  of 
St  Matthew  (**the  parable  chapter"),  we 
find  the  Scriptural  saying,  used  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  ''And  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither 
do  they  understand."    In  its  literal  meaning 


this  is  the  exact  imputation  imposed  upon 
stenographers  in  the  saying  that  they  **  write 
by  sound  and  not  by  sense."  To  clear  ste- 
nographers from  this  unjust,  unkind,  and 
untrue  charge — to  deny  the  absurd  allega- 
tion and  put  right  the  absurder  ''allegators" 

— is  in  part  the  purport  of  this  paper. 

*  *       * 

Art. — ^The  application  of  knowledge  or 
power  to  practical  purposes  ;  skill,  dexterity, 
or  the  power  of  performing  certain  actions, 
acquired  by  experience,  study  and  observa- 
tion. 

Phonography, — A  representation  of  sounds 
by  distinctive  characters  ;  a  system  of  short- 
hand writing  invented  by  Isaac  Pitman,  of 
Bath,  England,  or  a  modification  of  his  sys- 
tem, and  at  present  much  employed  by 
reporters. 

Stenography. — ^The  art  of  writing  in  short- 
hand,  by  using  abbreviations  or  characters 
for  whole  words. 

Stenographer. — One  who  is  skilled  in  ste- 
nography. 

Thus  endeth  the  first  lesson,  as  found 
recorded  in  Webster's  International  Dic- 
tionary. 

*  *       « 

Hear  further  what  Funk  &  WagnalPs 
Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Langu- 
age (Vol.  II)  hath  to  say,  in  defining  pho- 
nography. 

Phonography. — The  art  or  science  of  writ- 
ing by  sound  ;  especially,  the  art  of  repre- 
senting words  according  to  a  system  of 
sound-elements  that  reduces  their  graphic 
reproduction  to  the  simplest  form  ;  a  style 
of  shorthand. 

'*  Phonography  owes  its  principal  develop- 
ment to  Isaac  Pitman,  of  Bath,  England, 
who  has  issued  more  than  a  hundred  books 
relating  to  it.  Many  of  the  existing  steno- 
graphic systems  are  at  least  based  upon  his 
ideas.    In  all  the  systems  of  the  Pitmanic 
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school  the  consonants  are  represented  by 
straight  or  curved  lineSy  and  the  vowels  by 
dots  and  dashes.  In  practical  use  the  vowels 
are  mostly  discarded^  the  arbitrary  position 
of  a  stem  or  combination  of  stems  (above ,  on, 
or  below  the  line)  indicating  a  word  or 
noting  the  most  important  omitted  voweL 
In  the  United  States  about  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  official  stenographers  write  Pitman  as 
modified  by  Andrew  f.  Graham,  Other 
phonographic  systems  in  use  in  the  United 
States,  named  after  their  originators  or 
modifiers,  are  those  of  Benn  Pitman  {brother 
of  Isaac  Pitman),  Munson,  Lindsley,  Bishop, 

Osgoodby,  Cross,  Bumz,  etc,^* 

»        ft        * 

The  logical  sequence  of  the  inferences 
presented  in  the  above  chain  of  reasoning 
constitutes  a  conclusion,  gained  by  gra- 
dation, which  shuts  us  up  to  desired  results 
and  terminates  dispute. 

Stenographer, — One  skilled  in  stenogra- 
phy. 

Stenography. — An  art. 

Art, — Application  of  knowledge  ;  power  of 
performing  acquisitions  of  experience^  study 
and  observation. 

This,  and  none  other,  is  the  standard  of 
stenography.  Writing  by  sound  it  is,  it  is 
true — ^but  who  ever  heard  of  the  exercise  of 
an  art,  science  or  skill  without  sense;  in 
fact,  three  great  members  of  the  five 
SENSES,  viz. :  The  ear,  the  hand,  the  eye— 
are  alike  educated  in  and  to  the  adept 
application  of  this  art. 

And  it  is  as  unfair  and  illogical  to  judge 
the  phonographic  profession  by  a  poor  and 
illiterate  phonographic  pretender  (of  which, 
it  is  true,  there  are  too  many)  as  to  judge 
the  law,  medicine  or  theology,  etc.,  by  poor 
representatives  therein  who  are,  perchance, 
unworthy  the  name  they  bear. 

As  the  handler  of  silks  educates  the  sense 
of  touch,  and  the  musician  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, so  the  stenographer  develops  quite  un- 
consciously, with  rule  and  reason,  the  ear, 
the  hand,  the  eye,  in  the  professional  percep- 
tion and  practice  of  phonography. 

It  is  the  education  of  this  triple  combina- 
tion which  alone  works  out  the  bona  fide 
phonographer.  As  we  say,  a  species  of 
memory  is  cultivated  in  the  fingers,  which 
enables  expert  typewriters  to  manipulate 
the  keyboard  at  a  high  degree  of  speed  and 
proficiency,  seemingly  without  the  coalition 


or  concert  of  the  eye,  so  may  we,  in  far 
greater  measure,  emphasize  the  forcible  fact 
that,  with  the  true  stenographer,  all  his 
memory  and  mind  is  stored  up  for  instan- 
taneous and  simultaneous  use  and  practice 
in  the  hollow  of  his  ear,  flashes  as  electric 
sparks  from  the  pencil  point  in  his  hand, 
and  beams  from  the  glance  of  his  eye.  To 
know,  to  understand,  is  essentially  necessary 
with  the  stenographer,  that  he  may  indite 
and  reproduce  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  others. 

Education,  then,  in  the  every-day  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  or  ordinary  sense,  will  not 
suffice  with  stenographers — let  alone  the 
bigoted  and  ignorant  declaration  that  they 
write  not  by  sense  at  all ;  but  they  must 
have  the  ear^  the  hand,  and  the  eye,  expertfy 
educated— ^9X^1  and  every  one  of  these 
marvelous  organs  containing  to  a  marked 
degree,  singly  and  in  combination,  all  the 
sense  and  sensibility  of  which  the  brain  is 
center  and  chief,  in  conception  and  pos- 
session of  knowledge. 

*       «       * 

We  say  it  respectfully  and  regretfully  that 
shorthand  may  be  ''merely  mechanical," 
and  "  writing  by  sound  and  not  by  sense,'* 
with  that  poorly  prepared  and  peripatetic 
tribe  of  copyists  that  deserve  not  the  name 
stenographer,  as  they  are  utterly  lacking  in 
general  education,  as  well  as  the  education 
of  the  shorthand  senses.  They  may  be  able 
to  write  slowly  in  a  *' merely  mechanical  " 
manner ;  but  the  writer  can  conceive  of  no 
way  to  write  shorthand  at  a  fitting  degree  of 
speed  to  entitle  one  to  the  name  of  phonogra- 
pher, except  through  the  channels  of  educa- 
tion and  the  acute  apprehension  of  the  ear, 
no  less  than  the  cunningly  contrived  con- 
ception of  the  facile  hand.  I  have  often 
wished  that  it  could  for  the  time  being  be 
otherwise,  for,  as  for  me,  when  my  ear  fully 
and  freely  comprehends  what  the  speaker 
says,  the  pace  is  seldom  so  fast  as  to  be 
uncomfortable,  while,  when  my  ear  is  dulled 
to  the  sense  of  his  saying,  my  hand  well 
nigh  refuseth  to  inscribe  what  may  be  but 
slowly  stated  ;  and  while  most  professional 
phonographers  are  disposed  to  give  the 
hand  the  credit  in  toto  for  the  ability  to  write 
at  a  high  degree  of  speed  such  expressions 
as  have  been  often  written  in  the  general 
course  of  professional  practice,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  evenly  divide  the  honors  between 
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the  ear  and  the  hand,  believing  the  increase 
of  skill  to  in  part  lie  in  the  apperception  of  the 
ear,  which  conveys  with  artful  ability  that 
knowledge  to  the  hand  that  shall  make  it 
mighty  in  the  writing  of  words  from  speech. 
Education,  experience,  common  sense,  and 
that  good  sense  which  is  not  common,  are 
indispensably  and  indissolubly  identified 
with  the  art  of  shorthand  writing. 

Hear  the  tribute  one  of  the  eminent  ones, 
Mr.  Spencer  C.  Rodgers,  pays  to  brains,  in 
The  Phonographic  Magazine  of  February 
15th,  in  the  matter  oiverbaHm  speed: 

**  After  twenty-nine  years'  struggle ^  I  have 
not  yet  reached  the  (impossible  under  all  cir- 
cwmstances)  degree  of  K  51,  and  never 
expect  to.  That  degree  is  bestowed -by  the 
air-line,  jam-you-through-in-three-weeks  col- 
leges. You  and  I  know  that  brains  {which 
carries  with  it  an  implication  to  use  them) 
discount  speedy  and  one  may  be  almost  on  a 
par  with  the  chap  who  was  so  slow  that,  if 
he  ever  saw  a  snail,  he  met  it—never  over- 
took it— and  yet  he  *  arrives  there*  with  his 
grey  mailer.'** 

Truly  indeed,  intellect  and  intelligence 
are  inseparably  part  and  parcel  of  shorthand 

skin. 

«       *       * 

So  that  faithful  and  skillful  stenographer, 
who  proved  himself  in  life  worthy  of  his 
high  profession,  in  so  much  that  the  delicate 
tickling  of  the  brain  by  vast  and  varied  vibra- 
tions of  sound,  through  years  of  professional 
toil,  touched  his  ear,  which,  through  its  inter- 
amnection  with  a  cultivated  taste,  educated, 
experienced  and  enlightened  mind,  con- 
ceived and  comprehended,  and  impelled  its 
hand-mate  to  chronicle,  with  the  speed  of 
light  across  the  page,  that  which  he  had  both 
heofd  and  understood—hezring  with  the 
understanding  ear,  through  many  years  of 
senrice,  the  tales  of  woe,  the  wages  of  sin, 
the  ceaseless  booming  of  wordy  cannon  in 
the  war  of  business  and  the  battles  of  the 
hrain,  his  ear  the  theater  of  all  events,  and 
the  first  of  the  great  senses  in  the  recording 
thereof,  the  drum  of  which  had  to  endure 
the  heavy  and  heartless  humdrum  of  life's 
lingo  so  continuously  and  long — he  is  en- 
titled to  be  regarded  in  death  as  the  one  of 
whom  Tennyson  wrote  it  should  be  his 
reward: 

"  nUy  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  share 
And  in  ths  haaring  of  the  wave,** 


That  his  ear,  which  in  life  had  been  so 
constantly  required  to  exercise  its  power  of 
perceiving  and  apprehending  to  the  full 
serious,  sad  and  sickening  sounds,  might  in 
eternity  be  soothed  by  the  everlasting  charm 
of  that  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  the  en- 
chanting and  entrancing  music  of  the  far- 
resounding  sea. 

Success  Comes  to  Him  Who 

Labors. 

W.  R.  Smith, 

Teacher  of  Shorthand,  Ferris  Industrial  School, 
Bifi:  Rapids,  Michigan. 

'F  you  ever  hope  to  become  a  success- 
^jS%  ^"^  stenographer,  acquire  the  habit  in 
the  very  beginning  of  your  study,  of 
depending  upon  self.  Don't  let  the 
fact  that  you  have  in  the  same  class 
with  you  others  who  are  perhaps  quicker 
of  perception,  lead  you  tg  go  to  them  for 
assistance  when  you  find  something  that 
puzzles  you.  Study  it  out  for  yourself.  The 
idea  is  then  yours,  and  the  fact  that  you 
have  gained  the  mastery  this  time  will 
make  you  stronger  to  overcome  the  next 
obstacle.  No  truly  desirable  position  can 
be  attained  without  work,  else  the  country 
would  be  flooded  with  applicants  for  situ- 
ations in  that  class. 

It  is  true,  there  are  many  people  who  pro- 
fess to  be  writers  of  shorthand.  Look 
through  the  large  daily  papers  and  you  will 
see  that  scores  of  people  are  offering  to  do 
shorthand  work  at  salaries  ranging  from  three 
to  five  dollars  a  week.  As  a  rule,  these 
seekers  after  work  are  those  who,  before 
taking  up  the  study  of  shorthand,  thought  it 
easy — who,  after  beginning  it,  slid  through 
as  best  they  could,  and  at  last  perhaps 
graduated  from  some  "  six  weeks*  "  school. 
Before  beginning  the  study  of  shorthand, 
think.  You  will  be  compelled  to  do  so  later 
on.  Think  whether  this  line  of  work  would 
be  agreeable  to  you.  Think  whether  you  are 
qualified  to  take  up  the  work.  If  you 
haven't  a  foundation  which,  without  short- 
hand, enables  you  to  earn  more  than  three 
or  five  dollars  a  week,  don't  think  that  by  a 
few  weeks'  careless  study  at  some  shorthand 
school  you  will  be  competent  to  command  a 
large  salary.  If  you  do,  you  will  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  end.  A  good  position 
awaits  every  student  who  has  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  who  is  willing  to  give  himself, 
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heart  and  soul,  to  his  work.  If  there  were 
less  of  the  former  class  of  students  and  more 
of  the  latter,  fewer  failures  in  the  shorthand 
profession  would  be  recorded. 

Having  looked  at  all  sides  of  the  question, 
and  having  decided  that  you  are  going  to 
become  a  stenographer,  work  with  a  will, 
and  master  at  least  some  one  of  the  phases 
of  the  art. 

If  you  are  in  a  school,  you  will  often  be 
tempted  to  get  help  from  a  fellow-student. 
Learn  early  to  "  paddle  your  own  canoe.'' 
If  you  must  have  assistance,  consult  your 
teacher.  Don't  go  to  some  student  That 
student  is  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  you.  If 
he  is  right,  and  you  form  this  habit  of 
depending  upon  what  he  says,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  when  you  go  out  to  a  position  ? 
It  is  not  always  convenient  to  take  that  stu- 
dent with  you.  You  cannot  ask  your  em- 
ployer about  every  puzzling  point.  Three 
ways  lie  before  you :  Turn  back  to  the 
beginning  and  go  over  the  whole  ground, 
thoroughly ;  give  up  the  work,  or  advertise 
about  once  every  six  weeks  for  a  situation 
and  be  glad  if  you  can  get  even  three  dollars 
a  week. 


Pure  Graham. 

WHAT  MR.  SEXTON  SAYS  : 

Editor  of  The  Stenographer, 

Dear  Sir  :  You  ask  me  to  briefly 
answer,  for  publication,  the  following  ques- 
tions, which  you  have  received  from  a  cor- 
respondent : 

1.  Is  there  sufficient  advantage  to  war- 
rant the  adoption  of  the  word-signs  and 
rules  indicated  in  ** Missing  Link,"  pages 
27,  28,  and  35  ?  (a)  K  2,  for  can  ;  {d)  Ken  2, 
for  cannot ;  (c)  Fter,  for  after ;  (d)  K-M,  for 
come;  (e)  B,  for  but;  (/)  H  3,  for  half; 
Net-L  for  until,  etc. 

2.  Can  one  write  pure  Graham,  safely, 
without  the  adoption  of  any  of  them? 

3.  Is  there    anv    greater    safety   in    the 

*  Missing  Link's '  expression  of  **  can  "  and 

*  cannot "  than  in  the  Graham  ? 

4.  Is  this  not  better :  Ken  2  for  can,  and 
Ken-net  2  for  cannot,  or  is  it  too  great  a 
loss  of  time? 

5.  Would  you  advise  a  beginner,  who 
expects  to  make  his  living  by  writing  short- 
hand, to  adopt  these  expedients  oflfered  by 
older .  writers,  or  stick  to  the  system  as  it 
is  laid  down  by  the  author,  Graham  ? 

To  give  specific  reasons  why  each  of  the 

forms    recommended    in    **The    Missing. 

Link  "  qhould  not  be  used  in  preference  to 


the  forms  given  in  Graham's  Hand-Book 
and  Dictionary,  would  require  more  space 
than  you  probably  would  be  wiUing  to 
devote  to  the  subject,  and  more  time  than  I 
now  have  to  devote  to  it,  although  I  believe 
reasons  can  be  given  that  would  satisfy  un- 
biased and  competent  judges  that  the  dic- 
tionary forms  are  the  better. 

Your  correspondent  intimates  that  he  is  a 
beginner  in  phonography,  and  asks  your 
opinion  as  to  whether  he  had  better  adopt 
"these  expedients  offered  by  older  writers, ' 
or  stick  to  the  system  as  it  is  laid  down  by 
the  author,  Graham?" 

Since    you  refer  the    matter  to  me  for 
answer,   I  suggest  to  your  correspondent 
that  he  first  find  out  whether  there  are  more 
than  a  half-dozen  "Graham"  writers  who 
have  reputations  for   speed  and  accuracy 
who  have  thought  it  necessary  or  advisable 
to  adopt  the  forms  and  the  principles  of 
phrasing   recommended    in  the    "Missing 
Link,  and  if  he  find,  as  I  am  sure  he  will, 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  depart  from  the  Hand- 
Book  instruction,  even  though  they  do  not 
make  use  of  all  of  it,  then,  I  should  think, 
he  would  feel  satisfied  that  what  the  great 
majority  of  expert  Graham    writers    have 
found  practicable  and  safe,  would  be  safe 
and  practicable  for  him.     And  to  aid  him  in 
determining  these  points,  I  advise  him  to 
examine  some  of  the  published  fac-similes 
of  the  reporting  notes  of  "  Graham  "  writers 
who  have  reputations  for  superiority,  and  to 
read  the  testimony  of  some  of  them  as  to 
their  belief  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Hand- 
Book  instruction  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  I 
refer  him  to  the  fac-similes  of  the  reporting 
notes  of  Mr.  Charles  Flowers  and  of  Mr 
George  N.  Hillman  in  "  The  Missing  Link,' 
and  to  those  of  Messrs.  Flowers,  Hillman 
Thomas  I.  Daniel,  Edmund  Daniel,  Irland 
King,  Whittaker,  Bridge,  Spencer,  Higbee, 
Van  Pelt,  Walch,  Charles  A.  Graham,  and 
others, in  TheSiudenf*sJoumal^\n  all  of  which 
fac-similes  he  will  find  more  or  less  use  of 
forms  and  principles  which  are  condemned 
by  the  author  of  **The  Missing  Link"  as 
unsafe  or  impracticable. 

Mr.  Charles  Flowers  said,  in  connection 

with  the  fac-simile  of  his  notes,  in  Tlie  Siu- 

denVs  Journal :  * '  I  write  as  brief  shorthand 
as  I  know  how,  being  too  lazy  to  exert  my 
muscles  too  much  ;  not  being  very  strong. 
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pbysicany,  I  could  not  bear  the  pressure. 
In  all  long  cases,  I  use  a  ^reat  many  special 
contractions  on  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  Hand-Book  and  the  ''Second  Reader." 
My  time  has  been  so  much  occupied  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  trying  to  learn  to  write 
with  ease  and  rapidity  and  accuracy,  that  I 
have  not  had  time  to  examine  the  wonder- 
ful improvements  made  by  some  of  the  boys. 
I  have  no  doubt  they  are  good,  because 
their  authors  say  so.  Most  of  those  who 
make  these  improvements  have  enviable 
reputations  as  practical  reporters — ^away 
from  home !  Have  never  made  fun  of  any 
of  the  old  reporters  who  write  long  systems. 
They  have  the  brain  to  plan,  and  the  muscles 
to  carry  into  execution  their  characters,  and 
why  should  they  not  be  objects  of  admira- 
tion ?" 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Graham,  dated  January 
^3*  1^3*  ^^'  George  N.  Hillman,  said : 
"After  more  than  twenty  years*  use  of 
Graham's  phonog^phy,  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  the  closer  one  sticks  to 
Graham,  the  easier  and  better  will  his  re- 
porting be  in  the  most  rapid  utterances." 

As  for  Mr.  Dunham's  uncalled  for  slur  at 
Prof.  Graham,  on  page 4 5  of  "The  Missing 
Link,"  I  will  say  that  not  only  in  his  (Prof. 
Graham's)  reporting  notes  are  there  to  be 
found  many  examples  of  what  Mr.  Dunham 
characterizes  as  "unnatural  phrasing  car- 
ried to  an  absurd  extreme"  (M.  L.  pages 
43, 44),  but  many  can  also  be  found  in  the 
notes  of  Mr.  Flowers  and  other  "Graham" 
writers,  who  have  enviable  reputations  for 
speed  and  accuracy;  and  the  fact  that  to 
any  well-trained  Grahamite  these  "un- 
natural" and  "absurd"  phrases  are  more 
legible  than  many  of  the  single-word  forms, 
is  sufficient  proof  that  they  are  neither 
absurd  nor  impractical.  Neither  are  they 
illogical.  For,  if  it  be  logical  to  lengthen 
the  signs  for  whent  if^for^  and  many  other 
words,  to  add  ihr  (-there^  their,  they  are), 
as  all  "Graham"  and  most  "Pitman" 
writers  do,  then  it  is  equally  logical  to 
•engthen  the  signs  for  sAa//  to  express  s/uil/ 
ihr;  and  if  it  be  logical  to  use  the  f-  or  v- 
book  on  straight  and  curved  consonant-signs 
to  express  have  and  -/ore,  as  most  Graham- 
ites  do,  then  it  is  logical  to  use  the  same 
principles  to  construct  such  signs  as  are 
denounced  In  "The  Missing  Link  "  as  "il- 
logical in  principle  and  unsafe  in  practice." 
For  instances  of  the  use  of  forms  constructed 
ttpon  these  principles,  I  refer  your  corres- 
pondent to  the  fac-similes  of  the  notes  of 
Messrs.  Flowers  and  Hillman  in  "  The  Miss- 


ink  Link,"  where  he  will  find,  in  Mr. 
Flowers'  notes,  such  forms  as  Dhef  for  they 
have,  Peedher  for  upon  thetr,  Dheedher  for 
that  their;  besides  such  other  ' '  unnatural ' ' 
and  "  unsafe"  phrases  as  Iss-Ter  for  as  it 
were,  and  Lay-Fet-Jedoid  for  te/i  their.  In 
Mr.  Hillman's  notes  he  will  find  the  lengthen- 
ing of  curves  is  used  not  only  to  express  thr, 
but  also  other,  as,  for  instance,  Endher- 
Werds,  in  other  words  ;  Petoid- Dheedher, 
o/the  other;  and  the  "  illogical "  and  "  un- 
safe "  phrase  Iss-Ketsoid-Dee,  for  as  I  have 
said.  And  many  more  such  phrases  will  be 
found  in  all  the  fac-similes  referred  to. 

Mr.  Dunham  denounces  as  unphilosophi- 
cal  the  general  method  of  indicating  the  past 
tense  of  regular  verbs  by  changing  the  form 
of  the  primitive  word,  and  insists  that  to 
avoid  hesitation  in  writing  such  words,  the 
past  tense  should  always  be  indicated  by  a 
disjoined  Dee,  written  close  to  the  form  of 
the  present-tense  word  ;  yet  he  uses  the  out- 
line Ems-Tred  for  mastered  (page  56,  third 
line  from  top  of  second  column)  instead  of 
Emster-Dee,  which  he  shouid  have  used  to 
be  consistent  with  his  form  for  master  (page 
58,  first  line  of  first  column)  and  with  his 
statement,  on  page  74,  that:  "The  fore- 
going selection  was  written  by  the  author  of 
this  book,  in  accordance  with  the  modifica- 
tions advocated  by  him." 

The  mode  of  indicating  the  past  by  a  dis- 
joined Dee,  written  near  the  form  for  the 
present-tense,  is  one  that  was  discussed  over 
forty  years  ago  by  the  best  writers  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  decided  by  a  large 
majority  vote  in  favor  of  the  method  con- 
demned by  Mr.  Dunham,  and  it  has  been 
used  generally  by  "  Pitmanic  "  writers  ever 
since.  But  standard  phonography  provides 
a  method  for  the  reporter  which  is  better 
than  either.  By  making  it  a  general  princi- 
ple to  use  the  present-tense  form  for  the 
past-tense,  when  a  stroke  or  more  can  be 
saved  thereby,  there  is  a  great  saving  of  time," 
and  the  experience  of  hundreds  of  writers 
has  shown  that  the  principle  can  be  used 
with  perfect  safety  by  all  who  know  enough 
of  grammar  to  distinguish  tenses. 

Mr.  Dunham  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  uniformity  in  the  method  of 
writing  r  and  /,  claiming  that  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  representation  of  r,  in  words 
In  which  it  is  preceded  by  an  initial  vowel, 
or  in  which  r  is  initial,  is  a  great  cause  of 
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hesitation,  and  consequently,  loss  of  speed  ; 
and  he  proposes  to  overcome  this  loss  of 
speed  by  the  use  of  forms  which,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Graham  forms,  cannot  be 
quickly  and  legibly  made.  He  admits  that 
there  are  tnany  words  in  which  r  is  preceded 
by  an  initial  vowel  which,  in  rapid  writing, 
cannot  be  written  with  Ar,  according  to  the 
general  rule  for  writing  such  words,  but 
claims  that  the  **  principle  "  of  writing  a  few 
of  them  with  Ar  removes  the  causes  of  hesi- 
tation to  such  a  degree  that  there  is  a  great 
gain  in  speed.  The  absurdity  of  such  a 
claim  is  apparent  on  a  moment's  reflection. 
For,  instead  of  removing  the  cause  of  hesita- 
tion, it  only  increases  it,  when  the  wrriter 
has  accustomed  himself  to  write  Ar  in  a  few 
of  the  less  difficult  outlines  for  which  Graham 
recommends  Ray,  and  then  has  to  write 
Ray  in  tnany  other  words  of  that  class.  I  fail 
to  see  any  **  principle  "  in  writing  according 
to  a  general  rule  a  few  of  the  less  difficultly- 
formed  words  of  a  large  number  which  must 
be  written  in  an  exceptional  way.  But  there 
is  a  principle  in  writing  all  such  words  in  the 
easiest  manner — which  the  Hand-Book 
teaches.  The  student  of  the  Hand-Book, 
who  practices  according  to  its  directions, 
instead  of  hesitating  when  writing  such 
words  as  come  under  the  exceptions  to  the 
general  rules  for  the  uses  of  Ar  and  Ray, 
and  Lay  and  £1,  will  have  learned  in  a  few 
months,  and  before  he  has  left  school,  to 
write  without  hesitation,  and  in  the  most 
facile  way,  the  words  which,  if  written  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  "The  Missing 
Link/'  would  burden  him  unnecessarily  as 
long  as  he  writes  shorthand. 

On  page  26,  of  "The  Missing  Link,"  the 
author  says  :  "By  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able care  in  the  formation  of  outlines,  and 
by  observing  the  rules  of  position,  conflict 
can  generally  be  avoided.*' 

I  agree  with  him,  that  by  reasonable  care 
'conflict  can  generally  be  avoided,  and  I  am 
sure  that  by  the  use  of  the  forms  given  in 
Graham's  Dictionary,  the  writer  will  have 
more  time  to  make  the  outlines  with  reason- 
able care  than  he  will  have  if  he  adopts  the 
the  suggestions  of  "  The  Missing  Link." 


* 
«      * 


WHAT  MR.   DEMENT  SAYS  : 

L  (a>  The  possibility  of  conflict  betweeij 
k  for  can  and  kei  for  could  and  met  for 
ntightf  in  phrases  which  take  either  one  out 


of  its  position,  is  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance any  increase  of  speed  by  reason  of 
the  elision  of  the  hook,  {b)  By  the  adoption 
of  a  rule  of  practice  never  to  phrase  cannot 
unless  its  length  is  positively  shown  by  some 
peculiarity  in  the  joining  of  the  members  of 
the  phrase,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  use  kent 
for  cannot.*  {c)  It  is  quite  probable  that 
cfler  is  a  better  form  for  after  than/^/,  as  it 
makes  the  cumulative  phrasing  by  halving 
absolutely  legible,  in  such  cases  9sfor  it  and 
have  it,  (d)  As  in  colloquial  reporting,  there 
must  be  a  broad  distinction  between  come 
and  came,  one  or  the  other  (and  it  matters 
not  which),  must  be  expressed  by  the  full 
outl.ine.  {e)  This  is  an  apparent  waste  of 
energy,  as  it  substitutes  a  full  length  heavy 
stroke  for  a  light  oid.  (/)  HejP  for  half 
would  be  preferable,  as  it  is  not  a  sufficient 
speed-gain  to  elide  a  small  hook.  C^)  This 
is  the  full  outline  for  the  word.  The  use  of 
tell  for  at  all  and  until,  results  in  uncertointy 
and  confusion. 

2.  No  ordinary  mortal  can  write  "pure 
Graham  "  with  absolute  safety. 

3.  This  makes  a  greater  distinction  be- 
tween can  and  cannot.  But  we  should  con- 
sider each  shorthand  character  or  outline  in 
its  connection  with  all  its  brethren. 

4.  This  method  of  differentiation  seems 
unnecessary. 

5.  I  cannot  advise  "a  beginner,  who  ex- 
pects to  make  his  living  by  writing  short- 
hand," to  "stick  to  the  system  as  it  is  laid 
down  by  the  author,  Graham."  For  I  have 
been  "through  the  mill,"  and  the  memory 
of  the  experience  and  a  fellow-feeling  for  all 
students  of  the  art,  forbid  such  advice. 
Upon  the  pages  of  that  book  are  many 
achievements  in  system-building  ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  as  complete  an  exposition  of  the 
technicalities  of  shorthand  writing  as  we 
shall  ever  possess.  In  the  hands  of  one  of 
wide  discretion  and  discernment,  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  much  good ;  but  the  average 
student,  unaided  by  a  teacher  whose  short- 
hand capacity  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
by  long,  active  and  varied  experience, 
should  avoid  it. 

WHAT  MR.   DUNHAM  SAYS  : 

I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  word- 
signs  and  contractions  given  in  "The  Miss- 
ing Link  in  Shorthand"  (or  similar  exped- 

*Pitmanic  Shorthand,  p.  61. 
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iests)  is  not  only  advantag^eous,  but  absol- 
ntdy  necessary  to  enable  the  average  writer 
of  "pure  Graham  "  to  read  his  rapidly- writ- 
ten  notes  correctly  and  without  hesitation. 
There  may  be,  here  and  there,  a  peculiarly 
favored  individual  who,  by  reason  of  rare 
mental  endowments,  combined  with  an  ex- 
traordinary facility  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  is 
able  to  write  pure  Graham  at  high  speed  so 
accurately  as  to  render  his  notes  legible 
enough  for  practical  purposes,  but  I  have 
never  met  one  of  them.  Every  successful 
reporter  I  have  ever  known  has,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  adopted  expedients  similar  to 
those  advocated  by  me ;  in  fact,  all  the  word- 
signs  and  contractions  which  I  suggest  have 
been  selected  from  the  notes  of  eminent  ste- 
nographers. My  position  on  this  point  is 
iiilly  sustained  by  the  practice  of  such  distin- 
guished stenographers  as  Messrs.  Bishop, 
Dement,  Munson  and  Osgoodby,  all  of 
whom,  as  shown  by  their  published  works, 
have  recognized  and  met  the  necessity  of 
providing,  to  some  extent,  more  legible 
word-signs  and  contractions  than  are  given 
in  the  old  systems  of  Isaac  Pitman  and  Benn 
Pitman  and  Graham. 

I  contend  that  with  the  almost  unlimited 
stenographic  material  at  command,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  providing  words  which  are  liable 
to  conflict  in  meaning  with  signs  so  nearly 
alike  in  construction  as  to  clash  when  thrown 
out  of  position  or  carelessly  written. 

With  reference  to  the  specific  word-signs 
mentioned  by  your  correspondent,  I  would 
say  that  all  of  them,  as  given  by  Benn  Pit- 
man and  Graham,  lead  to  confusion  in  rapid 
work.  The  dictionaries  of  the  authors 
oamed  give  T-Ken-B  for  it  can  be,  and 
T-Kcnt-B  for  it  cannot  be.  It  is  obvious 
that  great  care  is  required  in  order  to  distin- 
guish between  these  phrases  in  rapid  writing. 

Graham  gives  Fet'  for  after  and  Fet'  for 
future.  Tliese  words  are  quite  apt  to  clash, 
and  difference  in  position  does  not  provide 
sufficient  means  of  distinction. 

K  for  came  clashes  constantly  with  G  for 
go,  and  as  vocalization  cannot  be  depended 
upon  when  one  is  *'  rushed,"  a  difference  in 
outline  is  imperatively  demanded.  The 
same  is  true  of  F*  ior/ew  and  hat/. 

In  regard  to  the  sign  for  but,  I  quote  what 
is  said  relative  to  but  and  and  in  "The 
Missing  Link  in  Shorthand"  :  "The  signs 
forthese  words,  as  usually  written,  frequently 


clash  in  rapid  writing,  the  dot  having  a  ten- 
dency to  become  a  tick,  and  the  tick  some- 
times degenerating  into  a  dot.  The  adoption 
of  Munson*s  B  for  but  provides  a  means  of 
absolute  distinction,  and  at  the  same  time 
furnishes  a  stroke  which  phrases  readily." 

Until,  as  written  by  most  authors  (Tel*), 
is  liable  to  clash  with  a/ a///  for  instance, 
the  sentence:  "I  did  not  see  him  at  all, 
yesterday,"  might  also  be  read,  "I  did  not 
see  him  until  yesterday" — giving  an  entirely 
different  meaning. 

Ken'-Net  for  cannot,  suggested  by  your 
correspondent,  is  unphonetic,  in  that  it 
doubles  the  N  sound.  K'-Net  is  preferable, 
it  seems  to  me,  if  Ken'  is  not  acceptable. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  most  emphatically 
advise  beginners  who  expect  to  make  a 
living  by  writing  the  Benn  Pitman  or  Graham 
shorthand  to  adopt  distinctive  outlines  for 
the  words  which  the  experience  of  older 
writers  have  shown  to  clash.  They  will 
sooner  or  later  find  it  necessary  to  make 
the  changes  which  I  advocate,  and  by  doing 
so  at  once  they  will  avoid  much  tribulation 
of  spirit,  on  the  part  of  both  themselves  and 
their  employers.     

It  is  expected  that  a  department  of  short- 
hand, typewriting  and  book-keeping  will  be 
added  to  the  school  curriculum  of  Gardner, 
Mass.,  next  year. 

MoNcuRE  Burke,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
says:  "The  Stenographer  comes  as  a 
friend  who  has  my  interests  at  heart,  and 
possesses  the  wisdom  to  advise  me  ;  I  can- 
not afford  to  miss  its  monthly  visits." 

Practical  Telegraphy,  by  F.  E.  Wessels, 
a  book  for  self- instruction  ;  price  50  cents. 
Mr.  Wessels  makes  a  specialty  of  practical 
instruction  in  telegraphy,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  the  typewriter. 

The  Alumni  of  the  Henley  Shorthand 
College,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  organized 
March  26th,  by  the  election  of  Frank  D. 
Davis  as  president ;  W.  J.  Daley,  vice  presi- 
dent ;  Miss  L.  Rider,  second  vice-president ; 
Isaac  S.  Abelson,  secretary  ;  Miss  Margaret 
Daley,  treasurer ;  Benjamin  J.  Henley, 
director.  The  Association  comprises  up- 
wards of  260  members,  and  they  expect  to 
secure  the  services  of  prominent  stenogra- 
phers to  address  them  at  different  times  in 
the  future,  and  also  to  have  essays  upon 
shorthand  and  typewriting. 


The  Stenographer. 


Trb  STBHociitAPHBB  li  published  In  Iht  Inleretl  i 
the  Shonhand  and  Typcwrilins  profcuioo  of  lb 
coDDtry :  and  all  men,  all  lysterni  and  all  machlnt 
will  receive  eqoal  recognition  in  in  coiumns. 

The  cDlumna  of  Thb  STixooaAFiiiiB  arc  alvn>_ 
Open  to  correapondenta.  We  ihail  be  ftiad  lo  pubiisb 
m«Ueraofinl*resllolhep[ofeB>ion  in  all  ilsbranche- 


tbe  pubiiahen  wiii  appreciale  auggeationiof  improve' 

raaued  on  tbe  (int  of  each  monlh. 
Subacription  :    United  Stalea,  Canada  and  Mexico, 
It.oD  a  year;  other  piacea  in  Poital  Union,  fi.ij  a 

AdvectMng  Rates  fumlahed  on  application. 


How  Do  You  Spell  in   Shorthand 
Writing  ? 

IT  is  very  important  thai  the  student 
should  early  acquire  the  habit  of  spell- 
ing phonetically.  A  little  careful  atten- 
tion at  the  beginning  will  soon  make  it 
"  come  natural."  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
learn  the  phonetic  names  of  the  shorthand 
consonant  sounds,  and  then  to  master  the 
sounds  of  the  vowelsand  diphthongs.  After 
this,  in  analyzing  words,  make  it  a  rule  to 
pronounce  each  consonant  stem,  with  its 
initial  and  final  hooks,  and  with  the  modifica- 
tions of  shortening  or  lengthening,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  one  syllable. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Names  of  consonant  stems :  Pe,  Be,  Te.De, 
Cha  (not  see-aitch),  Ja,  Ka,  Gay  (not  Jeel, 
F,  V,  Ith  (not  tee-ailch),  Dhe  (thee),  S,  Z, 
Ish  (not  ess-ailch),  Zhe  (not  Ze-aitch),  La, 
R,  Ra,  M,  N,  Ing  (not  en-jee),  Emp  (not  em- 
pee),  Wa  (not  double  you),  Ya  (not  Wye),  Ha 
(not  aitch ). 

VOWELS. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  you  should 
master  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs. Make  the  long  vowel  sounds  with 
a  full  prolonged  sound,  and  the  short  vowel 


sounds  with  a  short,  sharp  explosive  sound. 
Long  :  e  a  ah  aw  o  do  (not  aye-aitch,  nor 
aye-double-you,  nor  double-owe).  Short : 
T  e  3  a  tt  50. 

To  leara  these  sounds  take  a  word  in 
which  the  sounds  occur,  and  pronounce  it 
carefully  a  couple  of  times,  listening  to  the 
sounds  intently.  Then  drop  all  the  other 
sounds  until  you  can  produce  the  vowel 
sound  by  itself  correctly. 

ANALYSIS. 

Dog  :  d-aw-ga  (not  d-6-jee). 
Cat ;  k-a-t  (not  k-a-L 
Black  :  ble-S-k  (not  b-l-S-k). 
Break  :  bre-a  k  (not  b-r-a-k). 
Splice  :  sple-i-iss  (not  s-p-1-i-s). 

As  soon  as  you  begin  to  omit  the  vowels 
you  will  find  it  of  great  advantage,  in  ana- 
lyzing words,  to  substitute  the  short  sound 
of  e  in  the  syllable  named  where  the  regular 
vowel  sound  has  been  omitted.  Thus,  the 
word  splice  would  be  named  ipUs  ;  spliced, 
would  be  named  spUst;  iptiets  would  be 
named  spieses,  etc.  FHini  would  be  peni 
(not  P-N-T.) 

Tht  easiest  and  quickest  way  to  master 
this  method  of  word  analysis,  which,  when 
mastered,  leads  to  the  mastery  of  the  power 
of  writing  shorthand  without  hesitation,  is  to 
take  a  page  of  printed  matter  and  strike  out 
all  the  ulent  letters  and  substitute  short  6 
for  all  of  the  vowel  sounds. 


Thb  shorthand  notes  written  by  the 
editor  on  "  Scott  and  Stevenson,"  have  no 
longhand  key.  1  shall  be  glad,  however, 
to  print  the  name  of  every  subscriber  who 
shall  send  in  a  correct  transcript  of  the  same 
during  Ihe  first  two  weeks  of  May. 

The  Appellate  court  of  Topeka,  Kansas, 
has  made  the  following  appointments  of 
stenographers  :  Judge  Gilkeson  has  ap- 
pointed Lochiel  Scott,  of  Oberlin  ;  Judge 
Graver  has  appointed  Paul  Hurd,  of  Abilene ; 
Judge  Clarke  has  appointed  M.  F.  Surge,  of 
Topeka ;  Senator  Dennison  has  selected 
Mrs.  Emma  W.  Grover,  of  El  Dorado  ;  and 
Judge  Johnson  has  selected  his  daughter. 
Miss  Alice  Johnson,  to  occupy  that  position. 

C-  M.  Brough,  Esq.,  teaches  the  Longley- 
Pitman  shorthand  at  Jackson,  Miss.  Mr. 
Brough  is  an  expert  in  shorthand  wood- 
engraving. 


Hints  on  Typewriting. 

LAST  month's  "hints"  referred  to  let- 
ters, tbis  month  we  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  arrangement  of 
"  general  matter."  The  broad  rule  is  to  ar- 
range in  such  form  as  to  bring  out  the  mean- 
ing by  giving  prominence  to  the  main  ideas, 
keeping  together  what  belongs  together,  and 
separating  what  should  be  separated. 

As  an  example,  take  the  following  matter 
to  re-arrange : 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

i.  Commercial  Course.  First  year — In- 
dustrial Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Commer- 
cial Geography,  English  I,  Civics,  Book- 
keeping \  Typewriting,  Business  Corres- 
pondence, Business  Forms,  Rapid  Calcula- 
tions, General  Reading,  Public  Speaking, 
Physical  Training.  Second  year — Commer- 
oal  Arithmetic,  Economics,  English  11,  His- 
tory and  Principles  of  Commerce,  Business 
Law,  Business  Customs,  Bookkeeping  II, 
American  Industries,  Commercial  Legisla- 
tion,Business  Printingand  Advertising,  Office 
Practice,  General  Reading,  Public  Speaking, 
Phyacal  Training. 

IL  Stenography  and  Typewriting  Course. 
This  course  is  complete  in  one  year.  The 
subjects  included  in  this  course  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Stenography,  Typewriting,  English  I, 
Business  Correspondence,  Civics,  Business 
Forms,  Office  Practice,  General  Reading, 
Physical  Training. 

III.  Normal  Course.  Two  Years.  This 
course  includes  the  entire  work  of  the  Com- 
mercial Course,  with  the  following  additional 
sut^ects :  Lectures  on  the  Institutes  and 
History  of  Education,  School  Economy, 
Stenography  (optional). 

Now,  the  main  heading  in  the  above  is 
"Coorses  of  Instruction,"  which  fact  will  be 
effectively  brought  out  by  placing  it  at  the 
top,  in  the  centre,  in  large  type.  The  next 
idea  that  strikes  the  mind  is  that  the  courses 
of  instraction  are  three  in  number,  so  that  it 
should  su^rest  itself  to  the  operator  to 
make  three  distinct  paragraphs  of  each 
course,  and  give  prominence  to  the  titles  of 
the  courses  by  capitalizing  each  caption.  It 
will  be    further  noticed   that    under   each 


course  is  a  paragraph  explaining  the  course, 
and  in  order  to  subordinate  these  paragraphs 
an*!  at  the  same  time  show  to  what  they 
refer,  they  should  be  set  up  in  single  space 
and  indented,  so  that  when  the  matter  is  set 
up  it  will  have  the  following  appearance, 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

I.  CouuERCiAL  Course. 

First  Year. — Industrial  Arithmetic, 
Penmanship,  Commercial  Geography, 
English  1,  Civics,  Bookkeeping  I,  Type- 
wriiing,  Business  Correspondence,  Busi- 
ness Forms,  Rapid  Calculations,  General 
Reading,  Public  Speaking,  Physical 
■  Training. 

Second  Year. — Commercial  Arithme- 
tic, Economics,  English  II,  History  and 
Principles  of  Commerce,  Budness  Law, 
Buuness  Customs,  Book-keeping  II, 
American  Industries,  Commercial  Legis- 
lation, Business  Printing  and  Advertis- 
ing, Office  Practice,  General  Reading, 
Public  Speaking,  Physical  Training. 

II.  Stenography  AND  Typhwriting 

Course. 
This  course  is  complete  in  one  year. 
The  subjects  included  in  this  course  are 
as  follows  ;  Stenography,  Typewriting, 
English  I,  Business  Correspondence, 
Civics,  Business  Forms,  Office  Practice, 
General  Reading,  Physical  Training. 
IIL    Normal  Course.    Two  Years. 

This  course  includes  the  entire  work 
of  [he    Commercial  Course    with   the 
following  additicHial  subjects :    Lectures 
on  the  Institutes    and  History  of  Edu- 
cation, School  Economy,  Stenography 
(optional.) 
It  will  be  readily  seen  how  effective  is  this 
last  arrangement.    A  glance  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  whole  tiling  clear.    The  operator 
should  constantly  strive  to  arrange  matter 
so  that  it  can  be  easily  read,  and  its  meaning 
grasped  at  a  glance,  and  this  can  be  best 
accomplished  by  a  judicious  use  of  capital 
and  small  letters  and    single  and  double 
space,  and  by  proper  indentations. 

Carl  Lewis  Althaier. 
Dreiet  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Allomcy-kt-Law  and  Official  Court  Slenosrapber. 


Reminiscent  and  Prospective. 

This  number  of  The  Strnographbr 
marks  Ihe  third  year  of  my  connection  with 
the  magazine,  as  editor  of  this  department. 
On  the  whole  the  relationship  has  proven 
t^reeable,  although  I  must  admit  that 
proper  attention  to  the  varying:  demands 
made  upon  me  has  consumed  more  time 
than  I  anticipated.  During  that  period  I 
have  made  many  pleasant  acquaintances,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Among  these,  I  value 
none  more  highly  than  the  young  people 
whose  feet  are  upon  the  lower  rungs  of  the 
stenographic  ladder.  It  is  a  satisfying  recol- 
lection that  to  these  1  have,  on  many  oc- 
casions, been  able  to  speak  words  of  encour- 
agement and,  by  helpful  advice  and  sug- 
gestions, to  aid  and  assist  them. 

After  all,  that  is  Ihe  principal  mission  of 
this  department,  and  when  I  realize  that  my 
usefulness  as  its  head  ceasei,  I  shall  tender 
my  resignation  to  Mr.  Hemperley  and  ask 
to  be  relieved  of  further  responsibility.  In 
the  meantime  rest  assured,  my  young  friends, 
that  in  me  you  will  find  a  friend  and  adviser 
to  whom  you  may  turn  for  counsel  and  as- 
sistance. I  shall  always  extend  to  you  a 
cordial  greeting  and  listen  to  what  you  may 
have  to  present,  no  matter  how  elementary 
it  may  be,  and  regardless  of  how  humble 
may  be  your  position  in  the  stenographic 
ranks.  Never  forget  that  I  possess  a  vivid 
recollection  of  all  the  difficulties  you  are 
now  experiencing  and  of  those  which  you 
must  encounter,  and  that,  while  others  may 
deem  your  questions  puerile,  I  shall  accord 
them  as  much  attention  as  if  they  came  from 
the  Hnished  stenographer,  who  stands  upon 
the  pinnacle  of  stenographic  fame. 

I  extend  to  you  the  compliments  of  the 
season,  and  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  June 


Stenographer,  of  iSga,  when  t  made  my 
editorial  bow  to  you,  "Here's  my  hand — 

Common  Sense  and  Law. 

It  is  just  and  right,  and,  therefore,  com- 
mon sense,  and,  consequently,  the  law  of 
the  land,  that  one  accused  of  crime  is  end- 
lied  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
upon  whose  testimony  the  charge  is  pre- 
ferred, and  to  have  the  charge,  whatever  it 
may  be,  presented  with  definiteness  and 
certainty.  It  requires  no  labored  argument 
to  establish  the  propriety  of  this.  It  is  self- 
evident.  This  wise  and  humane  principle 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  basis  for  the  existing 
law  and  practice  of  the  courts  by  which 
prosecutors  are  required  to  formulate  crimi- 
nal informations,  complaints  and  indict- 
ments with  such  precision  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  speculation  as  to  the  crime  in- 
tended to  be  charged.  No  one  ^ould  be 
called  upon  to  defend  against  a  charge  that 
is  not  specifically  and  exactly  laid.  The 
life  and  liberty  of  Ihe  citizen  are  priceless, 
and  of  these  he  should  not  be  deprived  until 
he  has  been  shown  to  have  forfnted  them 
by  Ihe  commission  of  crime,  after  a  full  and 
fair  opportunity  to  disprove  a  specific  charge. 

This  seems  simple  enough,  but  its  practi- 
cal operation  results  in  demurrers,  motions 
to  dismbs,  to  quash,  to  discharge,  etc.,  for 
insufficiency,  indeliniteness,  uncertainty,  etc. 
A  defendant  ought  not  to  be  required  to 
defend  against  a  different  charge  than  that 
made  against  him.  Suppose  that,  in  order 
to  properly  set  forth  a  particular  crime  in  an 
indictment,  it  were  necessary  to  state  ten 
elements  constituting  the  crime ;  that  the 
draftsman,  in  preparing  Ihe  indictment, 
were  lo  specify  but  nine  of  those  elements  ; 
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that  when  the  case  came  before  the  court 
the  defendant  should  demur  to  the  indict- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  state 
£icts  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime  in- 
tended to  be  charged  ;  that  thereupon  the 
court  should  overrule  the  demurrer  and  hold 
that  it  was  sufficient— this  would  be,  in  effect, 
deciding  that  the  defendant  could  be  tried 
for  a  crime  other  than  that  charged.  Upon 
such  a  ruling  one  might  be  tried  for  burglary 
under  an  indictment  charging  larceny.  But 
the  court  would  not  make  such  a  ruling. 
It  would  be  wrong,  unjust.  If  such  un- 
certainty were  allowed  to  obtain,  a  man 
might  prepare  to  defend  against  one  charge 
and,  when  brought  before  the  court,  a  differ- 
ent charge  might  be  substituted  to  defend 
against  which  would  require  an  entirely  differ- 
ent line  of  defense— different  witnesses  and 
different  preparation  by  his  attorney  upon 
the  law  of  the  case. 

The  "  long-and-short "  of  it  is,  that  the 
law  is  reason,  common  sense,  logic,  and  the 
decisions  of  our  courts  are  based  upon 
reasoning  and  are  not  reached  by  some 
"hocus-pocus,"  clap-trap  '*snap.** 

So  that  the  aspirant  for  the  court  report- 
er's chair  should  accustom  himself  to  reason- 
ing logically  upon  abstract  questions  of 
right,  for,  sooner  or  later,  he  will  meet  it  in 
his  practice,  and  then  he  will  not  find  him- 
self"  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land." 

A  thought  kindred  to  the  subject  of 
reasoning  suggests  itself.  It  is  strange  how 
large  a  percentage  of  the  human  family  per- 
mit others  to  do  their  reasoning.  The  habit 
of  sautinizing  results  reached  by  others,  is 
evidence  of  a  trained  mind  of  superior  intel- 
lect He  who  accepts  as  right  every  con- 
dusion  announced  to  him  is  not  many 
removes  from  idiocy. 

A  Young  Stenographer 

Should  not  stop  short  of  perfection,  as  a 
punctuator,  capitalizer,  grammarian  and 
orthographer. 

Should  not  spend  valuable  time  in  memor- 
izmg  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  im- 
practicable word-signs  and  elusive  contrac- 
tions. 

Should  expend  surplus  mental  energy  and 
devote  leisure  time  to  the  attainment  of 
ability  to  write  shorthand  at  a  verbatim 
rate,  and  to  read  and  transcribe  it  with  ease 
and  accuracy. 


Should  adopt  and  tenaciously  cling  to  this 
motto :  "  It  is  better  to  have  exact  knowl- 
edge of  a  few  subjects  than  to  possess  a 
smattering  of  a  great  many  topics.*' 

Should  be  systematic,  honest  and  studi- 
ous. 

Should  cultivate  the  habit  of  punctuality, 
and  annihilate  the  propensity  of  exaggerat- 
ing his  stenographic  skill. 

Should  not  emulate  the  example  of  the 
nineteen-year-old  stenographic  liar  who  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  a  phonographic 
expert,  being  able  to  write  all  the  standard 
systems  of  shorthand  at  a  verbatim  rate,  had 
a  smattering  uf  most  of  the  "  adaptations  ** 
and  operated  with  either  hand  with  equal 
facility  all  the  typewriters  then  extant. 
Later  events  demonstrated  that  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write  shorthand  with 
greater  ability  than  he  could  liquidate  his 
indebtedness,  at  which  latter  art  he  was  a 
dismal  failure. 


Inquiries. 

The  demands  made  on  the  editorial  cour- 
tesy and  general  good  nature  of  him  who 
undertakes  to  "  steer  "  this  department,  are 
many  and  varied.  I  was  about  leaving  my 
residence  a  few  mornings  ago  for  my  office 
wondering  what  the  day  would  develop*, 
when  up  rushed  a  "  special  delivery  "  mes- 
senger in  breathless  haste,  and  handed  me  a 
letter,  from  a  gentleman  in  Texas,  enclosing 
a  two-cent  and  a  fifteen  cent  special  delivery 
stamp.  The  letter  asked  my  advice  upon  a 
question  of  morality.  Happily,  I  am  not,  so 
far  as  known,  the  victim  of  valvular,  or  any 
other,  disease  of  the  heart,  and,  therefore, 
am  not  endangered  by  anything  in  the  line 
of  inquiries.  My  opinion  was  requested  on 
this  state  of  facts,  quoted  from  the  letter 
aforesaid :  **  I  have  done  a  little  reporting 
in  the  court  here,  but  am  young  in  the  busi- 
ness, having  studied  stforthand  but  a  little 
more  than  a  year.  Recently  I  was  asked  by 
an  attorney  to  report  a  civil  case.  In  getting 
out  the  transcript.  I  had  occasion  to  ask  this 
attorney  for  certain  information.  Among 
other  things  he  wrote  out  a  question  or  two, 
and  their  answers  in  an  amended  form, 
though  I  had  them  as  they  were  given  oii 
the  examination,  and  entirely  legible.  He 
also  wrote  out  some  other  matter,  which 
did  not  occur  nor  was  in  any  way  touched 
upon  during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  and 
requested  me  to  insert  it  in  the  transcript,  at 
that  point.  Is  it  right  or  is  it  wrong  for  me 
to  insert  this  matter  ?     It  is  certainly  one  or 
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the  other.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  was 
wrong  to  so  do.  I  was  not  sworn  to  take 
the  testimonv,  but  simply  did  it  for  the 
attorney,  and  am  not  an  official  steno{2:ra- 
pher,  hit  thai  does  not  hinder  one  from  doing 
the  square  thing.  The  case  is  appealed  and 
transcript  wanted  for  that  reason.  I  asked 
the  attorney  if  I  had  a  right  to  insert  his 
improvision,  and  he  said  it  was  for  the  court 
to  decide  the  authenticity  of  the  testimony, 
and  not  me** 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  new  feature  is  to  be 
added  to  this  department,  viz. :  that  of  Ad- 
viser of  Stenographic  Morality.  I  cheerfully 
accept  the  inevitable,  and  henceforth  shall 
hold  myself  ready  to  dispense  the  large  stock 
of  advice  which  I  now  have  on  hand.  Well, 
I  very  gladly  replied  to  the  above  inquiry, 
sending  my  letter  "special  delivery,"  and  I 
hope  I  have  succeeded  in  pointing  my  young 
friend  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued, 
according  to  the  standard  of  New  York. 
The  question  is  now  "before  the  house  for 
discussion,"  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  stenographers  everywhere,  giving  ex- 
pression to  their  views  thereon. 

A  coRRBSPONDENT  asks :  "  Is  it  not  the 
conceded  right  and  privilege  of  a  stenogra- 
pher to  be  handed  all  ktters  after  the 
answers  have  been  properly  dictated,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  correct  spelling  of  un- 
familiar names  of  persons,  places  and 
things?" 

Answer,  I  do  not  think  the  point  has 
yet  been  reached  when  the  right  and  privi- 
lege is  "conceded."  It  ought  to  be,  but 
too  often  is  it  the  case  that  dictators  do  not 
know  the  limitations  of  shorthand,  and  ex- 
pect the  stenographer  to  correctly  render 
into  longhand,  without  access  to  the  printed 
or  written  matter,  the  matters  referred  to 
by  my  correspondent.  I  might  add  that  it 
is  conceded  by  stenographers  that  the  right 
and  privilege  ought  to  be  extended,  and  in 
most  cases  employers  will,  if  requested,  per- 
mit inspection  of  letters. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  favor  of  my  correspond- 
ents, viz. :  whenever  the  spirit  of  fraternal 
regard,  or  anxious  inquiry,  prompts  corres- 
pondence with  me,  if  you  have  access  to  a 
typewriter,  kindly  write  your  letters  with  it. 
A  typewritten  letter  often  saves  me  time  in 
getting  copy  ready  for  my  monthly  contribu- 
tion to  The  Stenographer.  Always  en- 
close stamp  for  reply,  when  an  answer  is 
desired ;  otherwise  communications  will  only 
be  noticed  through  this  department. 


A  Sandwich  Island  correspondent,  asks: 
**  Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  of 
the  Cross  Electic  system  of  shorthand  ?" 

The  only  reply  which  I  can  honestly  make 
is,  that  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  of  the 
principles  of  that  system  to  form  an  opinion 
of  its  merits.  My  information  extends  no 
farther  than  that  there  is  such  a  system  ; 
that  it  is  being  successfully  used  by  some, 
for  amanuensis  work  and  for  reporting^, 
including,  I  believe,  legal  work.  I  have 
never  seen  any  of  the  text-books  of  the 
system,  and  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
investigate  it.  Will  some  of  the  readers  of 
The  Stenographer  kindly  favor  my  cor- 
respondent with  honest  opinions  of  the 
system  and  its  possibilities. 

A  stenographer  residing  and  holding: 
the  position  of  grand  jury  stenographer 
within  the  State  of  New  York,  writes  :  "I 
would  like  to  ask  you  whether  a  stenogra- 
pher to  the  grand  jury  has  to  file  his  steno- 
graphic notes  with  the  county  clerk,  or  can 
he  keep  them  in  his  possession  ?  I  can  find 
no  law  on  that  point." 

Answer, — If  my  correspondent  will  ex- 
amine section  5  of  chapter  348,  of  the  Laws 
of  New  York  State,  passed  in  1885,  he  will 
find  this  provision : 

"  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  stenographer, 
duly  appointed  and  qualified,  to  attend  and 
be  present  at  the  session  of  every  grand 
jury  impaneled  in  the  county  in  which  he  is 
appointed,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  take 
in  shorthand  the  testimony  introduced  before 
such  grand  juries,  and  to  furnish  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  such  county  a  full  copy  of 
all  such  testimony  as  such  district  attorney 
shall  require,  but  he  shall  not  permit  any 
other  person  to  take  a  copy  of  the  same, 
nor  any  portion  thereof,  nor  to  read  the 
same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  except  upon 
the  written  order  of  the  court  duly  made 
after  hearing  the  said  district  attorney.  All 
of  the  said  original  minutes  shall  be  kept  in 
the  custody  of  said  district  attorney,  and 
neither  the  same,  nor  a  copy  of  the  same,  or 
of  any  portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  taken 
from  the  office  of  said  district  attorney  ex- 
cepting as  above  provided." 

I  have  examined  the  statutes  of  this  State 
since  the  passage  of  the  above  act,  and  can- 
not find  that  this  provision  has  been  in  any- 
wise amended.  So  that  it  will  be  seen  that  no 
provision  of  law  exists  requiring  the  filing  of 
original  minutes  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  ol 
the  county.  Further,  the  secrecy  which 
must  always  attach  to  such  minutes  will  be 
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a  sufficient  reason  to  prevent  the  enactment 
of  such  a  provision  of  law.  By  chapter  692, 
of  the  law  of  1893,  of  New  York  State,  a 
new  section  was  added  to  the  penal  code  of 
this  State,  known  as  section  157a,  declaring 
the  disclosure  of  evidence  taken  before  a 
grand  jury  to  be  a  misdemeanor.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  new  section  is  as  follows  : 

"Astenographer  appointed  to  take  testi- 
mony given  before  a  grand  jury  who  per- 
mits any  person  other  than  the  district 
attorney  to  take  a  copy  of  such  testimony,  or 
of  any  portion  thereof,  or  to  read  the  same  or 
any  portion  thereof,  except  on  the  written 
order  of  the  court,  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor.'' 

See  also  Practical  Court  Reporting^  either 

first  or  second  edition,  pages  33,  137,  141, 

and  this  department  of  The  Stbnogra- 

PHBR,  for  April,  1894. 


Non*turning  Note  Paper* 

Mr.  Alphonse  De^ardins,  parlimentary 
reporter,  of  Levis,  Quebec,  Canada,  in  com- 
mon with  every  experienced  shorthand 
reporter  finds  the  turning  of  leaves  of  the 
note-book,  when  reporting,  a  hindrance. 
Through  his  courtsey,  I  am  able,  to  present 
his  conception  of  an  improved  method,  in 

his  own  language:  "In  a  French  shorthand 
review  was  given  a  full  description  of  an 
invention  by  a  stenographer,  Mr.  Joseph 
Manninger.  That  machine  consists  of  a 
sound  tK>ard  provided  with  two  rollers,  one 
at  each  end,  on  which  is  a  continuous  band 
or  sheet  of  paper,  long  enough  to  supply  a 
two  hours  note-taking.  The  paper  is  rolled 
on  the  small  cylinders  when  the  space  on 
the  board  is  full  of  notes,  being  kept  firmly 
on  the  board  by  being  rolled  tightly.  Thus, 
there  is  no  necessity  of  turning  over  the 
leaves.  A  spring  at  the  left  operated  by 
slight  pressure  revolves  the  roller.  The 
machine  is  said  to  be  light  and  not  bulky. 
That  so  £ar  answers  my  desire,  with,  how- 
ever, this  exception  ( a  serious  one  to  my 
mind):  the  whole  space  on  the  board  is 
removed,  or  rolled  up^  by  one  movement 
of  the  mechanism.  I  thmk  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  have  a  similar  machine  with  this 
very  material  difference,  that  the  paper 
should  be  removed  only  the  space,  say  just 
one  line  at  once,  so  that  a  blank  line  would 
always  be  under  the  pen,  and  that  that  result 
should  be  obtained  solely  by  pressure  of  the 
the  right  hand  when  reaching  the  end  of  the 
written  line,  or  whenever  necessary  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  writer.  This  movement 
should  be  produced  automatically.  The 
question  is  to  find  a  mechanism  to  move 
the  paper  as  desired,  combined  with  a  handy 
and  very  light  article.  The  machine  as  in 
the  invention  described,  might  consist  of  a 


very  light  board  of  say  seven  by  ten  inches, 
a  little  larger  than  the  ordinary  note- 
book, to  provide  a  small  marginal  space  to  fa- 
cilitate the  movement  of  the  paper  band.  To 
that  board,  a  roller  should  be  attached  at 
each  end,  the  whole  supported  on  the  table 
by  small  pieces  so  that  the  machine  would 
rest  firmlv,  so  that  it  would  be  stable  and 
not  impecle  the  motion  of  the  rollers.  Paper 
of  any  length  could  be  provided,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  machine.  I  have  been 
looking  for  something  of  the  kind  for  several 
years,  and  have  found  nothing  in  all  my  num- 
erous shorthand  reviews.  That  such  a 
machine  would  be  highly  appreciated  by  all 
stenographers  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted.  It 
would  obviate  a  very  annoying  process,  that 
of  turning  the  leaves  over.  The  invention 
described  above  is  sold  for  three  and  a  half 
francs.    It  is  cheap  and  of  good  quality.'' 

If  a  machine  could  be  constructed  that 
would  be  absolutely  reliable  in  its  operation, 
it  would  find  favor  with  that  class  of  stenog- 
raphers whose  duties  do  not  demand  ready 
and  immediate  reference  to  notes.  I  doubt 
that  it  could  be  made  of  practical  utility  to  law 
stenographers.  The  subject  of  this  contriv- 
ance has  been  here  presented  for  discussion, 
with  the  expectation  that  valuable  sugges- 
tions and  views  thereon  will  be  brought  out. 
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Ex-JuDGB  McIntvrb  Frasbr,  who  recent- 
ly died  at  this  villiage,  was  a  staunch  friend  of 
the  competent  law  stenographer.  He  appre- 
ciated, I  think,  more  than  the  average  lawyer 
the  peculiar  skill  and  ability  necessary  to 
enable  the  law  stenographer  to  properly 
perform  his  duties.  One  of  Judge  Eraser's 
marked  mental  characteristic,  which  every 
stenographer  who  reported  him  must  have 
observed,  was  the  ability  to  repeat  questions 
to  witnesses  verbatim  et  literatim.  He  was 
accustomed  to  do  this  frequently  upon  cross- 
examination.  The  unerring  exactness  with 
which  he  would  do  it  without  apparent  effort 
was  marvelous.  Among  the  numerous 
attorneys  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact 
and  observed  in  trials,  I  know  of  but  one  other 
who  has,  and  exercises,  a  similar  peculiarity 
in  the  examination  of  witnesses. 


Notes. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Hautau,  is  stenographer 
with  P.  Becker  &  Co.,  trunks  and  traveling 
bags,  at  213  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 

The  office  of  stenographer  to  the  City 
Clerk  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  was  recently 
created,  the  princely  salary  of  ^.00  per  week 
being  fixed. 
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A  BILL  has  been  introduced  in  the  Illinois 
Legislature  fixing  stenographers*  fees  in  the 
Probate  Court  of  Cook  County  (in  which 
Chicago  is  situated)  at  20  cents  per  hundred 
words. 

Frank  E.  McGurrin,  the  well-known  ste- 
nographer of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, has  been 
chosen  to  report  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  that  Territory.  There  was  consider- 
able contest  before  the  special  committee  on 
the  subject  of  the  employment  of  a  stenogra- 
pher, arising  principally  on  the  question 
of  whether  it  was  best  to  employ  a  con- 
cededly  competent  man  at  a  fair  price,  or 
an  inferior  reporter  at  cut-rate  figures.  Mr. 
McGurrin  is  to  receive  |io.oo  per  day  for 
reporting,  and  15  cents  per  folio  for  tran- 
scribing, provided  the  total  expenditure 
for  any  day  shall  not  exceed  I30.00  when 
the  convention  is  actually  in  session.  He 
has  to  give  a  bond  satisfactory  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Territory  to  make  an  accur- 
ate report  and  to  provide  against  any  claim 
above  I30.00  per  day.  A  rather  novel  feature 
of  stenographic  employment. 

Judge  Archibald,  of  Lackawanna,  Pa., 
relates  this  experience  with  a  stenographer 
who  reported  one  of  his  charges  to  a  jury  : 
"  He  (the  stenographer)  was  an  eccentric  and 
waggish  kind  of  fellow,  and  upon  my  re- 
quest for  a  copy  of  my  charge  he  sent  me 
three  typewritten  transcripts,  marking  one, 

*  this  is  the  charge  as  delivered,'  on  another 
he  wrote,  *  this  is  the  charge  with  all  correc- 
tions as  to  punctuation  and  grammar  made 
therein,*  and  on  the  third  copy  he  wrote, 

*  this  is  the  charge  as  it  ought  to  have  been 
delivered.'  *' 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Patterson,  of  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  is  the  ofhcial  stenographer  of  Schuylkill 
County,  that  State.  He  was  recently  re- 
quired, by  subpoena  duces  tecum,  to  appear 
before  a  Commissioner  and  produce  certain 
notes  of  testimony  taken  by  him  previously, 
in  another  proceeding  and  for  other  parties. 
He  appeared,  and  upon  being  asked  to  pro- 
duce and  read  the  notes  replied,  in  sub- 
stance :  **  I  did  not  take  "the  notes  referred 
to  as  the  official  stenographer  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill County  courts,  nor  as  a  Commissioner  of 
said  court.  They  were  taken  by  me  simply 
as  the  stenographer  for  the  County  Auditors. 
I  decline  to.  produce  and  read  them  to  this 
Commissioner  for  two  reasons.  First,  be- 
cause I  was  employed  to  take  the  notes  by 
parties  other  tnan  those  engaged  in    this 


present  proceeding,  and  the  parties  employ- 
ing me  have  thus  far  refused  to  allow  me  to 
furnish  Mr.  Hartman*s  attorneys  with  a  copy 
thereof.  In  the  second  place,  even  if  the 
parties  employing  me  did  consent,  I  should 
still  refuse  to  read  them  to  you,  upon  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Hartman  has  no  right  to 
compel  me  to  give  him  my  services  as  a  ste- 
nographer without  pay  as  such.  I  take  this 
position  after  consultatation  with  my  coun- 
sel. I  am  willing,  if  the  auditors  consent,  to 
furnish  you  a  copy,  sworn  to,  if  necessary, 
at  the  usual  rates.  I  am  ready  to  testify,  as 
several  other  witnesses  have  done,  as  to 
what  transpired  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
from  recollection  outside  of  my  stenographic 
notes.** 

Mr.  Patterson  protests  that  it  would  not 
be  right  to  compel  him  to  do  stenographic 
work  for  mere  witness  fees,  arguing  that  if 
required  to  read  his  notes  another  stenogra- 
pher would  have  to  report  and  transcribe 
the  matter,  and  that  if  any  stenographer  is 
to  be  paid,  it  ought  to  be  he  who  originally 
took  the  notes.  This  state  of  facts  brings 
up  sharply  the  question  whether  or  no  a 
stenographer  can  be  required  to  produce 
and  read  his  stenographic  notes  under 
supoena  duces  tecum.  It  strikes  me  as  being 
more  a  question  of  the  competency  of  evi- 
dence than  of  the  character  of  the  witness. 
Every  person  is  liable  to  subpoena  to  appear 
and  testify  in  judicial  proceedings.  As  is 
oflen  the  case,  a  stenographer  may  be  sub- 
poenaed to  testify  to  statements  made  by 
witnesses  upon  former  occasions,  regardless 
of  whether  so  made  in  a  different  proceed- 
ing; if  the  stenographer  can  testify  to  the 
statements  from  memory,  he  must  do  so ; 
if  he  cannot,  but  can  by  reference  to  memor- 
anda, I  don't  care  whether  in  the  form  ot 
stenographic  notes  or  something  else,  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  may  compel 
him  to  aid  his  memory  by  his  memoranda, 
and,  if  he  refuses  so  to  do,  such  court  may 
punish  him  for  contempt.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  court  has  power  to  cause  Mr.  Pat- 
terson to  do  what  was  attempted  to  make 
him  do. 

Alonzo  E.  Bkaver,  of  431  Eddy  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is  stenographer  with 
White  Bros.,  of  that  city,  dealers  in  hard- 
wood lumber.  Mr.  Beaver  writeis  the  Benn 
Pitman  system  of  phonography.  He  has  a 
present  speed  of  125  words  per  minute.  He 
expects  to  make  a  court  reporter  of  himself, 
as  I  understand. 
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Mr.  J.  Mercbr  Garnett,  Jr.,  is  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  Charlet- 
tesville,  and,  as  I  understand,  expects  to 
take  up  the  study  of  shorthand  with  a  view 
to  its  use  for  court  reporting  and  **  all- 
round"  work,  and  seeks  my  opinion  of  the 
"best"  system. 

Mg.  F.  P.  Bell,  of  Americus,  Ga.,  is  a 
capable  amanuensis  stenographer,  who  is, 
at  present,  assisting  the  Savannah,  Americus 
and  Montgomery  Railway  to  properly  oper- 
ate its  road.  No  matter  what  may  be  the 
department  of  business  activity,  the  capable 
stenographer  really  assists  in  the  conduct  of 
the  particular  business  in  which  his  or  her 
employer  is  engaged,  whether  it  be  law, 
theology,  stoves,  lager  beer  or  mouse  traps. 

The  State  of  Maine  is  evidently  behind  in 
matter  of  stenograph ically  reporting  grand 
juries.  I  have  j  ust  received  a  long  commun- 
ication from  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  one 
of  the  counties  of  that  State  outlining  the 
situation  there,  and  asking  for  suggestions 
and  information  relative  to  making  a  move 
for  the  introduction  of  the  grand  jury  report- 
ing system.  I  had  supposed  that  it  had 
found  favor  in  the  Pine  Tree  State  ere  this. 
Now,  if  any  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
can  offer  any  suggestions  or  information  on 
this  subject,  address  the  same  to  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Heselton,  of  Gardiner,  Me. 

Claude  J.  Wilkinson,  who  formerly  was 
in  the  law  office  of  ex-Judge  R.  P.  Anibal, 
at  this  place,  is  now  located  at  Malone,  N. 
Y.,  and  has  recently  been  appointed  stenog- 
rapher to  the  grand  jury  of  Franklin  County, 
N.  Y.  The  Malone  Gazette  says  of  him  : 
"He  is  an  accurate  and  painstaking  ste- 
n^apher,  and  will  doubtless  do  the  work 
assigned  him  in  a  satisfactory  manner/' 

Arthur  P.  Drais,  stenographic  amanu- 
ensis, 385  East  Court  street,  Washington 
Court  House,  Ohio,  while  not  following  law 
reporting  as  a  business,  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed to  report  the  proceedings  in  trials. 
He  recently  reported  a  very  difficult  civil 
case  in  which  he  demonstrated  his  ability 
and  honesty. 

I  SHALL  be  glad  to  receive  items  of  news, 
relating  to  subjects  within  the  purview  of 
this  department,  from  any  of  my  readers. 
No  matter  how  trifling  it  may  appear  to  you, 
send  it  in,  leaving  to  me  to  determine 
whether  it  is  worth  printing.    Begin  at  once, 


if  you  have  not  already,  to  identify  yourself 
with  the  members  of  your  profession.  Get  in 
line  and  in  touch  with  them.  Without  in- 
tending to  be  egotistical,  let  me  say  that  I 
can  name  a  number  of  young  stenographers 
who  have  by  writing  to  me  for  advice,  been 
placed  on  the  track  of  financial  success. 
Others,  living  at  distant  points  from  each 
other,  have  been  brought  into  communica- 
tion with  one  another  to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage. The  true  philosophy  teaches  to 
value  little  things.  It  is  impossible  to  fortell 
the  benefit  that  may  flow  from  the  judicious 
investment  of  a  two-cent  stamp. 

H.  W.  Thorne. 


Phonography  in  the  Public 
Schools. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Mason,  principal  of  The  Metro- 
politan School  of  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand, 
New  York,  was  recently  asked  to  conduct  a 
Conference  before  the  Department  of  Peda- 
gogy, of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Science,  on  the  subject  of  Phonography  in 
the  public  schools.  This  Conference 
took  place  on  the  3d  of  April,  and  was 
attended  by  a  number  of  enthusiastic  edu- 
cators. Mr.  Mason's  paper  was  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  one,  and  at  its  close  a  half 
hour  was  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  shorthand,  and  the  speaker  was 
required  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of 
his  methods  of  imparting  instruction  to  the 
young  boys  in  the  public  schools.  This  feat 
was  successfully  performed,  and  elicited 
much  interest  from  the  spectators.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Mason,  at 
the  close  of  the  Conference,  and  practical 
results  may  be  confidently  expected  in  the 
near  future. 


A  lady  correspondent,  says:  ''I  have 
opened  a  correspondence  with  four  persons 
through  your  note  in  The  Stenographer. 
I  find  it  profitable  in  many  ways." 

H.  S.  HuRLBUT,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
says :  "  The  following  method  of  freshening 
carbon  papers  which  have  been  slightly 
worn,  may  be  of  some  use  to  stenographers, 
to  wit :  Place  the  sheet  of  carbon  on  some 
flat  surface  so  that  the  sun  will  shine  on  it, 
and  leave  it  in  that  position  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  when  the  carbon  will  give  almost 
as  good  an  impression  as  when  new." 
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La  Stenographie  Francaise. 

La  method  Prevost-Delaunay. 

La  m^thode  Pr^vost-Delaunay  est  une  des 
plus  anciennes  :  m6thodes  francaises  c'est  en 
1826  que  Provost,  qui  fut  depuis  Chef  du  ser- 
vice st^nographique  de  la  Chambre  des 
Pairs  et  du  S6nat,  publia  la  premiere  Edition 
de  sa  m^thode,  dont  les  bases  ^taient  puisnes 
dans  le  syst^me  de  Taylor  (1776),  adapts 
par  Bertin  en  1792. 

^  /.  I/-  •  ri  zJ  -  -^ 


Perfectionn^e  par  M.  Delaunay  et  ses 
adeptes,  elle  pr^sente,  r^unies  de  la  fagon  la 
plus  heureuse,  les  duex  conditions  que  doit 
remplir  une  bonne  stenographie  :  une  rapid- 
it6  extreme,  en  m^me  temps  qu'une  lisibilit^ 
parfaite.  Elle  doit  ces  r^sultats:  du  choix 
judicieux  des  signes;  i  la  suppression  des 
voyelles  dans  le  corps  des  mots,  sauf  les 
nasales ;  ^  la  repr^entation  par  un  signe 
unique  de  groupes  de  signes  d'un  emploi 


frequent;  ^  I'expression  des  nasales  sans 
signes  sp^ciaux,  par  la  superposition  ou  le 
renforcement ;  k  I'utilisation  des  groupe. 
ments  de  signes  fautifs  ou  anormaux  pour 
supprimer,  dans  une  infinite  de  cas,  les 
cinq  consonnes  si  fr^quentes  p,  b,  s,  t,  d ;  ^ 
la  combinaison  de  tous  ces  proc^dds,  qui 
permet  de  supprimer  jusqu'^  trois  signes 
dans  un  m^me  mot  avec  la  certitude  absolue 
de  les  retrouver. 

Comme  d'ailleurs,  tous  les  signes  et  toutes 
les  regies  sont  obligatoires,  la  m^thode  assure 
r  unite  absolue  de  Pecriture,  m^me  dans  la 
plus  grande  rapidite,  ce  qui  permet  dans 
tous  les  cas,  une  lecture  mutuelle  toujours 
facile. 

L'enseignement  de  cette  m^thode  com- 
mence par  Prevost  de  1825  ^  1836,  a  €16 
repris  par  M.  Delaunay  en  1867  et  1868,  et 
continue  depuis  1876  par  TAssociation  St6- 
nographique  Unitaire  (25,  rue  Tronchet,  k 
Paris),  et  di verses  Societes  derivees. 

Actuellement  le  nombre  des  cours,  soit 
publics  et  gratuits,  soit  dans  des  etablisse^ 
ments  d'instruction  (Lyc^es,  Colleges,  Ecoles 
professionnelles),  s'eidve  k  87,  tant  h.  Paris 
qu*en  province,  et  les  candidats  aux  examens 
generaux  annuels  out  ete  en  1894  au  nombre 
de468. 

Pour  faciliter  cet  enseignement  il  a  et^ 
compose  divers  ouvrages  scolaires,  et  1' As- 
sociation publie  un  journal  mensuel,  P Unite 
Stenographique  (10  f.  par  an)  qui  foumit  en 
m^me  temps  que  des  discussions  generates 
imprimees  en  caracteres  ordinaires,  des  ex- 
ercices  de  lecture  stenographique  dans  une 
partie  spedale. 

Les  resultats  pratiques  obtenus  sont  tres 
remarquables. 

Sur  43  stenographes  composant  actuelle- 
ment les  services  de  la  Chambre  et  du  Senat 
et  dont  Tadmission  a  lieu  exdusivement 
apres  concours,  25  pratiquent  les  methodes 
Prevost  ou  Prevost-Delaunay,  et  la  propor- 
tion est  encore  plus  forte  au  Parlement  beige. 
La  methode  compte  en  outre,  au  Palais,  des 
stenographes  judiciaires  experimentes,  et  elle 
foumit  au  commerce  et  aux  diverses  admin- 
istrations des  secretaires  stenographes  tres 

appredes.  ,     „ 

L.  Fontaine, 

President  de  I'Ass'n  St.  Unit. 


Graham's  New  Hand  Book,  or  Bishop's 
''Exact  Phonography,"  last  editions,  and 
The  Stenographer  for  one  year,  for  I2.50. 


The  Stenographer. 


Charles  T.  Piatt. 

Mk.  Platt  is  at  present  in  chane  of  the 
graduating  section  of  the  shorthana  depart- 
ment at  tbe  Peirce  School  of  Business  in 
Philadelphia. 

He  ranks  among  the  leaders  as  an  in- 
structor in  the  mystic  art.  In  1873  he  was  a 
printer.  Graham  sHandbook,from  asecond- 
hand  book  store, is  responsible  for  his  taking 
ap  the  study  of  shorthand  at  that  time. 
Like  many  other  successAil  men  he  mastered 
tbe  subject  by  himself. 

For  more  than  three  years  Mr.  Piatt  kept 


I9S 

receipts  of  th«  Pennsylvania  Rdlroad  Co. 
For  the  next  Eve  years  Mr.  Piatt  mastered 
all  the  varieties  of  railroad  business,  inter- 
spersing it  wiUi  testimony  and  depoutions. 
Then  came  the  penman's  cramp,  which 
necessitated  change  of  employment.  A  bus- 
iness enterprise  in  which  he  embarked,  prov- 
ing unsuccessful,  he  returned  to  shorthand 
and  in  1886  he  engaged  with  H.  B.  Bryant  & 
Sons,  of  Chicago,  as  instructor  in  shorthand. 
After  five  years  of  service  Mr.  Piatt  reigned, 
taking  a  position  with  Dr.  Peirce,  of  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  remainedfora  year,  then  re- 
turned to  Bryant's  (Chicago)  m  1893,  from 


working  away  at  shorthand,  white  following 
some  other  occupation  to  make  his  hving, 
now  in  Washington,  now  in  Philadeli^ia, 
newspaper  work  as  reporter,  assistant  editor, 
etc  Studying  at  night,  practicing  on 
lecturers,  preachers  and  lawyers,  in  the 
courts  when  opportunities  offered,  Mr.  Piatt 
gradually  worked  his  way  upward  and 
onward.  In  1875,  Mr.  Piatt  took  the  position 
of  secretary  with  W.  F.  Allen,  editor  and 
business  manager  of  the  Travelers'  Official 
Railway  Guide,  in  Philadelphia.  In  Julv, 
'76^  he  accepted  a  place  with  M.  Riebenack, 
then   assistant   auditor   of    the   passenger 


whence  he  again  returned  to  Philadelphia,  to 
the  position  be  now  holds.  Mr.  Piatt,  as  his 
picture  shows,  has  a  very  strong  intellectual 
cast  of  mind.  He  has  run  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  scientific  studies  from  geology,  or 
the  science  of  the  earth,  to  metaphysics,  or 
the  science  of  mind. 

Mr.  Piatt's  ideas  in  regard  to  teaching 
shorthand  are  advanced  and  liberal  in  their 
character.  His  success  as  a  teacher  has 
been  most  marked,  and  Dr.  Peirce  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  re-engaging  the  services 
of  one  so  well  qualified  to  insure  continued 
success  m  his  celebrated  school. 
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Isaao  Pitnpai^  Department. 

Edited  by  William  L.  Mason. 

Principal  of  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  152  Fifth  Avenue  (New 

n-esbyterian  Builaing:).  Comer  of  aoth  St.,  N.  V.    Instructor  in  Phonography  at  the  General  Society 

of  Mechanics  ana  Tradesmen,  New  York  City.    Also  Official  Instructor  in  Phonography 

in  the  Public  Day  Schools  of  New  York  City,  Nos.  so,  35,  44, 75  and  79. 


On  or  about  May  ist,  The  Metropolitan 
School  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  will  re- 
move to  its  commodious  quarters  in  the 
elegant  new  Presbyterian  Building,  No.  152 
Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Twentieth  Street. 
This  twelve-story  building  is  situated  directly 
in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  district,  and 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  Third 
and  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  Stations  at  i8th 
Street;  but  three  blocks  away  from  the 
Twenty-third  Street  cross-town  cars,  and 
one  block  from  the  Broadway   cable  cars. 

The  broad  windows  of  the  school  rooms, 

together  with  steam  heat,  electric  light,  and 

fine  elevator  service  day  and  evening,  afford 

the  most  ample  facilities  for  the  successful 

pursuit  of  the  fascinating  study  of  shorthand. 

The     remarkable    success    of    the   Isaac 

Pitman  system  of  shorthand  in  the  public 

schools  of  New  York  and  other  cities,  is 

bringing  this  system  into  such  prominence 

that  there  is  a  universal  desire  on  the  part 

of  young  men  and  women  to  learn  it 

* 
«      * 

Since  last  reported,  the  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency for  teachers  of  Isaac  Pitman  pho- 
nography in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
has  been  awarded  to  the  following  success- 
ful candidate :  Mr.  D.  W.  Corbett,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  Honolulu,  H.  I. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Richard 
Coyle,  who  was  recently  removed  for  politi- 
cal reasons  from  the  position  of  official 
reporter  for  the  20th  Judicial  District  of 
Kansas,  has  been  appointed  to  a  similar 
position  in  the  14th  District  Mr.  Coyle  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system, 
which  he  writes  very  rapidly  and  accurately. 


Key  to  Isaac  Pitman  Phonography. 

BRIEF  REPORTING  NOTES. 

Description  of   the   investigations  made 
into  the  temperature  and  density  of   the 


higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  by  means 
of  balloons  carrying  self-recording  instru- 
ments : 

The  barometers  and  thermometers  are  so 
constructed  as  to  record  their  variations  on 
traveling  paper  charts.  The  apparatus  is 
made  of  light  metals,  such  as  aluminium, 
and  the  balloons  usually  contained  about 
1 50  cubic  yards  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  weight 
to  be  lifted  is  about  20  pounds,  but  there  is  a 
practical  limit  to  the  height  to  which  these 
messengers  will  rise,  and  that  is  twelve 
miles  or  thereabouts.  Owing  to  the  rapid 
fall  in  the  relative  density  of  the  atmosphere 
at  these  heights  in  comparison  to  the  hydro- 
gen in  the  balloons,  the  latter  must  be  of 
enormous  size  to  get  lifting  power  enough 
to  travel  into  higher  regions  than  twelve 
miles.  Thus,  by  increasing  the  volume  of 
the  balloon  ten  times,  it  will  only  ascend  an 
additional  6,000  yards,  and  this  ratio  rapidly 
increased  until  a  balloon  thousands  of  times 
as  large  would  not  add  much  to  the  ascen- 
sional power.  But  we  have  alreadysounded 
a  temperature  of  50°  Centigrade  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  ten  miles,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  we  shall  not  eventually  succeed  in 
getting  at  the  true  gradients  of  temperature 
and  pressure.  Nevertheless,  the  difficulties 
which  stepped  in  to  interfere  with  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  these  self-recording 
balloon  results  are  very  curious  and  un- 
expected. The  difficulty  with  the  solar 
radiation :  As  we  rise  higher  the  solar 
radiation  becomes  greater,  owing  to  the 
diminished  mass  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
consequently  the  temperature  of  the  air 
becomes  lower.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
or  rather  in  consequence  of  it,  the  covering 
of  the  balloon  becomes  very  hot  indeed,  and 
communicates  its  heat. 

^From  "  Business  Correspondence,  No.  a."  contain- 
ing  actual  business  letters  with  shorthand  kev.  Valu- 
able to  writers  of  any  system,  40  pages.     Price,  30c., 

)stpaid.    Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,   33  Union  Square, 

ew  York.  • 


^, 


The  Stenographer. 
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Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 
Brief  Reporting  Notes. 
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^SMeMis.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  33  Union  Square. 
New  York,  will  always  be  willing  to  recommena 
competent  shorthand  teachers  ana  schools  to  those 
wishing  to  know  of  same.  Correspondence  solicited. 
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Osgoodbg  Department 

W.  W.  OSGOODSV.  Ediior, 


An    Exercise   in    Law    Reporting. 

Genti^bmen  of  the  Jury  :  It  certainly 
requires  no  suggestion  of  mine  to  apprise 
you  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  duty  which 
the  law  imposes  upon  you  as  the  jurors  to 
whose  good  judgment  and  sound  discretion 
are  to  be  submitted  the  facts  of  this  case, 
for  upon  the  determination  which  you  shall 
reach,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence, depends  the  fate  of  this  defendant. 
This  is  not  a  duty  to  be  coveted,  nor  is  it 
one  which  a  good  citizen,  mindful  of  his 
obligation  to  society,  should  seek  to  evade 
or  to  avoid.  By  the  same  law**"  this  defend- 
ant is  entitled  to  a  fair  and  impartial  trial, 
by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  For  that  reason, 
every  good  citizen,  whose  lot  it  may  be  to 
act  in  the  capacity  of  a  trial  jurior  in  such  an 
emergency  as  confronts  you  to-day,  should 
cheerfully  accept  the  responsibility  thus  cast 
upon  him,  with  the  fullest  determination  to 
discharge  his  whole  duty  to  the  State  and  to 
the  defendant,  regardless  of  the  consequen- 
ces which  may  flow  from  his  action.  Such, 
gentlemen,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  is  the 
spirit  in  which  you  will  approach  the  con- 
sideration of  the  case  in^  hand. 

And  just  here  permit  me  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion which  may  in  a  measure  relieve  you 
from  a  sense  of  the  oppressiveness  of  the 
obligation  which  rests  upon  you.  You  have 
listened  with  attention  to  the  inquiries  which 
were  addressed  to  each  one  of  your  number 
as  you  were  selected  to  act  as  jurors  in  this 
case,  and  you  also  heard  the  answers  which 
were  given  by  other  gentlemen,  who  were, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  excused  from 
service ;  and  you  cannot  have  failed  to 
observe  that  very  many  of  those  gentlemen, 
conscientiously,  no  doubt,  labored  under  the 
impression^  that,  in  some  sense,  if  they 
served  as  jurors  in  the  case,  or  in  any  other 
capital  case,  they  would  be  accountable  or 
responsible  for  the  consequences  which  might 
flow  from  a  verdict  rendered  by  them.  But, 
gentlemen,  the  consequences  of  your  action 
are  determined  by  the  law,  and  not  by  you. 
The  court  is  required  to  administer  the  law 


as  it  understands  it,  to  decide  such  legal 
questions  as  may  arise  during  the  progress 
of  the  trial,  to  instruct  you  as  to  what  the 
law  of  the  case^  may  be.  There,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  court  terminates.  Your 
duty,  however,  is  different  You  are  to 
determine  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  you  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  facts. 
All  that  is  required  of  you,  is  that  you  shall 
employ  your  best  judgment  in  determining 
what  are  the  facts,  and  to  represent  those 
facts  by  your  verdict  There,  your  responsi- 
bility ends.  What  may  result  to  the  defend- 
ant, or  to  the  public  at  large,  or  to  any  other 
individual,  need  not  concern  you  for  a 
moment,  except  that  it  should  impress  upon 
you,  as  these  considerations  undoubtedly  do, 
the  gravity  of  the  duty  in  which  you  ar*** 
engaged. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  let  me 
now  ask  your  attention  to  the  situation  which 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  trial  of  this  defend- 
ant for  the  grave  crime  for  which  he  has 
been  presented  by  the  grand  jury.  At  a 
former  stage  of  the  trial,  the  court  felt  bound 
to  make  disposition,  as  matter  of  law,  of  one 
of  the  counts  contained  in  the  indictment 
which  was  thus  presented.  That  indictment 
contained  two  separate  and  distinct  counts, 
the  first  of  which  charged  the  defendant 
with  being  guilty  of  deliberate  and  premedi- 
tated murder.  In  view  of  the  testimony 
elicited  at^  the  close  of  the  people's  case, 
the  court  deemed  it  improper  to  submit  to 
yoH  the  evidence  upon  that  count,  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  insufficient  to  sustain  a 
conviction  of  deliberate  and  premeditated 
murder  ;  but  there  is  another  count  in  the 
indictment,  which  charges  the  defendant 
with  having  caused  this  death  by  means  of 
a  blow  which  was  inflicted  by  him  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  commission  of  a  felony, 
to  wit,  the  robbery  of  the  person  killed.  If 
this  allegation  is  sustained  by  the  proofe, 
then  the  act  of  the  defendant  did  constitute 
the  crime  of  ^  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
even  though  there  was  no  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant  to  take  the  life  of  his  victim. 
In  order  that  you  may  fully  understand  the 
nature  of  the  crime  with  the  commission  oj 
which  the  defendant  stands  charged,  I  will 
read  to  you  the  provision  of  the  statute 
which  defines  the  offense  when  committed 
under  such  circumstances.    (764  words). 


Jt^Os^ooddy's  Phonetic  Shorthand  Manual^  $i^s »'  Speed-Book  {without  key)^  $1.00  ;  Compendium,  for  the 
vest'pocket^  SOC' ;  Word'Book,%i^o  ;  The  Great  Moon  Hoax  {engraved  shorthand)^  p. 2$,  For  sale  hy  Wil- 
Hams  iSf  Rogers^  publishers ^  Rochester^  N.  Y.^and  Chicago,  HI, 
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Conducted  by  H.  L.  Andrews,  Pittsburg^h.  Penna. 

Publisher  of  "Andrews'  Graded  Sentence  Book  of  Standard  Pbonos^phy."     OflScial  Stenographer 
Allegheny  County  Medical  Society  and  Principal  of  Martin's  Shorthand  School. 


A  key  is  furnished  this  month  for  the 
shorthand  script  given  last  month  ;  and  also 
another  page  of  shorthand,  a  continuation 
of  the  same  letter.  This  letter  will  be  con- 
cluded next  month,  at  which  time  I  will  be 
pleased  to  give  the  names  of  the  successful 
contestants.  I  might  state,  however,  that  I 
have  been  in  receipt  of  transcripts  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  from  Minnesota  to 
Louisiana,thus  giving  evidence  of  two  gratify- 
ing facts :  That  The  Stenographer  has  an 
extensive  circulation,  and  that  the  Graham 
department  thereof  is  being  read  with 
interest. 

letter  no.  33. 

James  Brown,  Esq., 

Portland,  Oregon. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  desire  now  to  write  you  in 
regard  to  the  Portland  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany. I  will  first  give  you,  briefly,  the 
arrangement  which  Smith  and^  I  arrived  at. 
This,  of  course,  is  confidential,  except  so 
far  as  your  association  with  Smith  is  con- 
cerned. The  whole  outfit  is  practically 
turned  over^  to  us  :  all  the  bonds  are  placed 
in  our  hands  ;  an  absolute  assignment  of  the 
Columbia  river  franchise,  or  that  part  of  the 
same  which'*  is  held  by  the  Portland  Street 
Railway  Company  ;  a  proper  conveyance  by 
Smith  of  the  fractional  lot  owned  by  him 
upon  which  the  power-house*"  is  located  ; 
assignment  of  practically  the  whole  capital 
stocK  of  the  Company ;  a  representation 
upon  the  Board  of  Directors  by  us ;  proper 
assignment  of  all*^  bonuses,  land  or  other- 
wise, or  such  as  have  not  already*  been 
made. 

We  give  Smith  an  extension  of  time  to  the 
second  of  November,  in'**  which  to  negoti- 
ate a  loan  which  shall  not  be  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  (150,000)  dollars, 
or  to  sell  the  bonds  and  pay  us*'*  the  pro- 
ceeds. 

If  he  does  not  settle  with  us  during  this 
time,  then  he  abandons  all  interest  m  the 
road  to  us. 

We  reserve  the  right"*  during  this  time  to 
sell  the  road  to  any  one  and  upon  our  own 
terms,  provided  the  land  bonuses  are  re- 
turned to  him,  and"*  he  receives  ten  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  road. 

Should  he  be  unable  to  carry  out  his 
arrangement  and  settle  with  us  for^  the 
road  during  this  time,  then  we  have  the 
road  absolutely ;  and  if,  perchance,  we  sell 
it  for  enough  to  cover  the  cost  price,  with"* 
interest  added,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  upon 
that,  then  any  balance  over  that  sum  is  to  go 
to  Smith. 


During  this  time  he  is  to^  remain  nomi- 
nally at  the  head  of  the  Company,. but  we 
are  to  have  absolute  control  of  the  road ; 
operating  it,  paying  the  expenses  thereof 
and"^  taking  all  receipts.  We  have  the 
absolute  right  to  hire  and  discharge  all  em- 
ployees and  to  operate  the  road  in  our  own 
way.  If  it"®  does  not  pay  to  operate  the 
entire  equipment  of  the  road,  we  can  deter- 
mine ourselves  how  much  of  the  same  to 
operate. 

Any  excess  of"*  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures will  be  applied  upon  his  indebtedness  to 
us  ;  and  if  there  is  an  excess  of  expenditure 
over  receipts,  then  we  are  to*"  receive  ei|^ht 
per  cent,  mterest  upon  such  excess,  which 
shall  be  added  to  his  indebtedness  to  us. 

All  books  of  account  are  to  be  kept**  by 
us  and  we  are  to  receive  all  moneys,  make 
all  disbursements,  and  he  is  to  incur  mo 
liabilities  on  the  part  of  the  Company***  other 
than  such  as  may  properly  be  incurred  in 
the  operation  of  the  road,  and  even  these 
are  not  to  be  incurred  without  our  consent."* 

When  the  road  has  been  operated  for  fif- 
teen days  under  the  contract,  then  we  shall 
have  an  absolute  settlement  for  the  road,  to 
ascertain  just***  what  it  has  cost,  and  what 
Smith's  indebtedness  actually  is  to  us.  Then 
we  shall  release  the  notes  that  have  been 
given,  release  Smith  from*"  personal  en- 
dorsement, and  take  new  notes  from  the 
Company,  maturing  November  first. 

The  above  is  briefly  and  succinctly  our 
arrangement  with  Smith.  It  has  been*** 
decided  that  I  am  to  have  full  charge  of  this 
enterprise  until  the  same  has  been  settled 
for  by  Smith,  or  absolutely  landed  in  our*'* 
hands.  My  purpose  is  to  give  all  the  time 
to  this  matter  that  will  be  requisite  to  bring 
it  to  a  successful  termination.  If  neces- 
sary,^ I  may  go  East  with  Smith,  at  the 
I>roper  time,  and  assist  him  to  negotiate  a 
oan. 

Inasmuch  as  you  are  so  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with^  all  the  details  of  the  road,  I 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  retain  you  at 
Portland,  and  give  you  the  entire  control  of 
it*^  as  long  a^  we  have  to  run  it,  and  hold 
you  responsible  for  its  management  in  the 
most  successful  and  economical  manner 
possible  ;  and  I  "*  desire  especially  that  you 
use  every  endeavor  to  make  it  a  strong 
competitor  of  Harp's  line. 

When  you  get  the  road  to  running  smoothly 
F**  do  not  think  your  entire  time  will  be  re- 
quired at  Portland,  so  that  I  may  call  upon 
you  to  look  after  such  interests  of  the'* 
Company,  in  that  vicinity,  as  may  need 
attention. 

(Continued  on  page  207). 
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Gabelsberger  Department. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Tombo,  No.  a  Ridge  Place,  New  York. 
President  Gabelsberger  Shorthand  Society. 


Corresponding  Style. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  April  15,  '85. 
Thos.  H.  Safpord,  Jr.,  Esq., 

Camden  Station,  Baltimore. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  14th  inst. 
received.  We  have  advised  Messrs.  Car- 
negie Bros.  &  Co.  as  to  what  you  say  with 
reference  to  power  of  attorney,  etc.,  and  will 
advise  you  further  on  receipt  of  their  reply. 
The  writer  is  under  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Wilson  has  already  sent  you  request  to  have 
all  rail  ends  received  for  our  account  classi- 
fied as  per  our  standard,  which  you  have ; 
that  is,  into  five  classes  :  doubleheads  over 
20  inches  long,  T's  over  20  inches  long,  mis- 
cellaneous between  9  and  24  inches  long, 
short  ends  9  inches  long,  and  lumps  make 
the  fifth  class.  If  he  has  not  done  so  we 
now  make  the  request  to  cover  all  arrivals 
until  further  notice.  We  also  desire  to  pre- 
pay rail  freight  of  all  cars  for  ourselves,  and 
especially  desire  that  you  will  continue  to  give 
us  car  numbers,  weights  and  class,  as  here- 
tofore. We  do  not  know  how  we  could 
have  distributed  this  material  had  we  not 
received  your  very  satisfactory  manifests. 
Our  failure  to  acknowledge  same  may  have 
caused  you  to  think  that  we  did  not  appre- 
ciate them,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

By  this  mail  we  remit  for  all  freight  bills 
received  up  to  date. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  B.  BoPB  &  Co. 

« 
»      « 

Reporting  Style. 

THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  MAN. 

In  short,  we  have  seen  and  understood 
the  grand  ideal  of  our  national  existence, 
and  the  unmeasured  possibilities  of  our 
future,  but  we  have  come  far  short  of  realiz- 
ing the  one  or  reaching  out  with  determined 
purpose  after  the  other.  Surfeited  with  our 
achievements,  we  have  sunk,  lotus-drugged, 
on  the  bosom  pi  our  own  prosperity,  and 
drifted  on  to  whatever  fate  might  befall. 

When  the  voice  of  warning  is  raised  it  is 
silenced  in  the  clamor  of  material  prosperity. 
So  vast  have  been  our  successes  in  the  strug- 
gle with  nature  that  we  forget  we  must  also 


struggle  with  society.  We  have  learned 
how  to  wring  the  necessities  and  comforts 
of  life  from  the  grasp  of  nature,  but  we  have 
not  learned  how  to  wring  them  from  the 
grasp  of  monopoly.  The  oil  that  lights 
the  lamp  of  progress  has  been  freely 
yielded  up  from  the  laboratories  of  na- 
ture, but  it  trickles  down  to  us  through 
the  pipe-lines  and  refineries  of  monopoly. 

The  lightning  voice  of  progress  passes  un- 
impeded through  the  highways  of  nature, 
but  it  is  halted  at  the  toll-gates  of  extortion. 
Nature  showers  upon  our  homes  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  her  inexhaustible 
bounty,  but  the  keys  of  her  storehouse  jingle 
at  the  belt  of  organized  greed. 

Even  the  pure  coinage  of  our  social  gains 
pays' a  seignorage  at  the  mint  of  selfishness. 
The  scepter  that  fell  from  the  reluctant  grasp 
of  kingly  power  glitters  all  too  often  in  the 
burly  hand  of  the  political  boss.  The  veto 
which  the  proud  lips  of  royalty  falter  to 
pronounce,  is  whispered  in  the  secret  con- 
claves of  the  caucus  and  the  conference. 
The  freedom  of  election  day  is  struck  down 
by  the  despotism  of  nomination  day.  The 
voice  of  protesting  minorities  is  drowned  in 
the  exultations  of  triumphant  majorities. 
The  services  of  patriotism  are  rejected  for 
the  purchased  adherence  of  political  para- 
sites. The  power  of  the  master  lingers  in 
the  power  of  grinding  necessity.  And  yet, 
with  all  this,  we  have  no  cause  for  despair. 

These  are  but  the  raw  materials  of  ftiture 
triumphs  into  which  must  be  wrought  the 
higher  endeavor  of  those  who  shall  come 
after.  Looking  back  at  the  past  four  centu- 
ries, and  observing  the  conquests  which 
enriched  our  great  celebration, we  forsee  the 
completer  victories  of  a  prophetic  future. 

From  behind  the  veil  of  futurity  beckon 
to  us  the  sweet  visions  of  a  more  perfect 
freedom.  Fair  visions  of  hope !  Ye  are 
not  illusions,  but  eternal  realities,  and 
toward  you  we  turn  our  expectant  faces  and 
lift  evermore  the  hands  pf  our  highest  en- 
deavor ! 

Around  us  and  with  us,  is  the  divine  force 
which  some  call  the  purpose  of  God,  and 
some  the  spirit  of  progress,  and  some  the 
law  of  evolution — ^but  which,  under  whatever 
name,  has  been  the  moving  and  guiding 
force  of  all  human  history. 

Go  on  !  go  on  !  thou  pure  spirit  of  free- 
dom, until  the  last  shackle  shall  fall,  and 
man  shall  stand  forth  fully  emancipated — 
free  physically,  intellectually,  spiritually — 
clothed  upon  with  that  divine  freedom  whose 
law  is  order,  and  whose  soverign  is  truth. 

(Concluded.) 
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liongleg  Departnpent. 

Elias  Longlby,  Editor,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Phonetic  Alphabet  in  Japan. 

In  the  February  number  of  The  Ste- 
nographer was  published  a  letter  from 
Mr.  C.  Carrothers,  an  American  long  resi- 
dent as  a  teacher  of  English,  translator  and 
interpreter,  in  Yokohama,  Japan,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  the  American  phonetic 
alphabet  in  that  country,  for  teaching  the 
Japanese  to  read  English,  and  perhaps 
eventually  for  representing  their  own  spoken 
language.  Since  that  letter  was  written  Mr. 
Carrothers  has  had  several  conferences  with 
the  educational  and  literary  men  of  the 
nation,  on  the  subject.  The  result,  so  far  as 
attained,  he  states  in  the  following  letter, 
dated : 

Yokohama,  Japan,  March  8,  1895. 

**As  to  the  phonetic  scheme,  it  is  now 
positively  settled  that  the  Japanese  do  not 
approve  of  using  more  than  the  twelve  vowel 
letters  for  English  as  used  here.  The  diph- 
thongs and  consonants,  they  think,  should 
be  represented  by  digraphs  and  single  letters, 
thus : 

AI  01  OU  IV ;  B  CH  D  F  G  H  J  K  L  M 
N  P  R  S  SH  T  TH  V  W  Y  Z  ZH. 

The  accepted  vowel  letters  are  : 

A  a,  as  in  alms,  ask  ;       A  a,  as  in  pan ; 

A  e,      '*  make,  th^re  ;   E  e,  as  in  p^n ; 

E  e,      **  m^re,  police  ;  I  i,  as  in  pm  ; 

A  o,      **  a\\oT,hou%hl ;  O  o,  as  in  j^oi ; 

O  o,     **  no,  Ihough  ;     U  u,  as  in  n«t ; 

A  a,      "  do.  you,  r«le  ;  U  u,  as  in  p«t. 

Making  in  all  thirty-one  letters,  twenty-four 
old,  and  seven  new.  Both  your  alphabet 
and  that  of  Isaac  Pitman,  as  well  as  the 
philological  and  Mrs.  Burnz*s,  were  exam- 
ined, and  the  decision  is  the  result.  This 
alphabet  has  been  fixed  upon  by  certain 
influential  educators,  printers,  etc.  No 
general  decision  was  possible  ;  but  there  is 
no  hopes  of  introducing  a  single  letter  alpha- 
bet, like  that  of  your*s  or  Mr.  Pitman's. 
Whether  the  thirty-one  letter  alphabet  which 
has  been  fixed  upon  will  eventually  be  used 
to  represent  the  Japanese  language,  or 
whether  the  present  Roman  alphabet  will  be 
eventually  adopted,  no  one  can  now  tell. 
I  find  there  is  an  aversion  among  educated 
foreigners  here  (of  whom  there  are  many) 
against  the  use  of  odd  shaped  letters,  and  of 


much  increase  in  the  number  of  characters. 
The  fewer  letters  the  better,  say  they,  and 
the  nearer  the  new  print  resembles  the 
present,  the  better.  A  thirty-one  letter  al- 
phabet could  be  adapted  to  the  typewriter, 
which  would  be  a  wonderful  aid  to  any  pho- 
netic scheme.  An  alphabet  must  be  practic- 
able in  all  its  uses. 

**I  will  keep  you  posted  as  to  the  success 
of  the  Japanese  phonetic  alphabet. 
Yours  sincerely,** 

C.  Carrothers. 

In  consideration  of  the  use  of  an  enlarged 
alphabet,  and  phonetic  spelling,  on  type- 
writers, the  above  scheme  may  be  advisable, 
at  least  until  there  shall  be  devised  a  ma- 
chine that  will  admit  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  keys.  Its  most  objectionable  feature  is 
the  necessity  for  striking  two  keys  for  the 
pronoun  **  I  "  (AI). 

The  type  for  the  new  Japanese  letters  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Longley  failed  to  reach  us. 


» 
«      » 


**The  American  Phonetic  Dictionary,** 
of  which  Mr.  Dan  S.  Smalley,  of  Boston, 
was  the  author,  and  Longley  Brothers,  Cin- 
cinnati, publishers,  in  1855,  was  supposed  for 
many  years  to  be  **out  of  print,*'  and  the 
stereotype  plates  lost.  Mr.  Smalley  died 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  his  family  could 
not  be  heard  from,  until  last  December. 
When  his  daughter,  Miss  Emily  Smalley,  of 
Jamaica  Plain,  near  Boston,  was  heard  from 
it  was  to  the  effect  that  there  were  about  100 
copies  of  the  dictionary  in  her  possession, 
but  she  knew  nothing  of  the  plates.  They 
were  finally  found  in  Cincinnati,  however. 
The  book,  a  fine  large  8vo.  of  800  pages, 
can  now  be  obtained  by  addressing  Miss 
Smalley  as  above,  enclosing  the  price,  |4. 

A  YOUNG  man  twenty- three  years  of  age, 
of  good  English  education,  but  who  wishes 
to  pursue  a  college  course,  is  desirous  of 
making  an  engagement  with  some  collegiate 
institution  where  his  services  as  teacher  of 
phonography  may  enable  him  to  pay  his 
way.  He  has  been  engaged  for  two  years 
as  shorthand  teacher  in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Train- 
ing School,  in  Chicago.  Any  information 
that  will  be  of  use  to  him  may  be  addressed 
to  **  Longley  Shorthand  Institute,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.** 
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LONGLEY^S  DICTATION  EXERCISES* 
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*  For  Key,  see  "Shorthand  and  Typewriter  Dictation  Exercises,  counted  and  timed  for  advanced  learners 
ia  any  System."  72  pages;  price  25  cents.  Eli  as  Longlky,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  or  Robert  Clabkb  &  Co.. 
Cincinnati ,  Ohio. 
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By  D.  D.  MuBLLBR,  Bartlett's  Commercial  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Prolixity. 

Prolixity,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  more 
offensive  now  than  it  once  was,  because 
men  think  more  rapidly.  They  are  not 
more  thoughtful  than  their  ancestors,  but 
they  are  more  vivid,  direct,  and  animated  in 
their  thinking.  They  are  more  impatient, 
therefore,  for  their  long-windedness — of  a 
loose  arrangement,  and  of  a  heavy,  drag- 
ging movement  in  the  presentation  of 
truth.  **  A  century  ago  men  would  listen 
to  speeches  and  sermons — to  divisions 
and  sub-divisions — ^that  now  would  be  re- 
garded as  utterly  intolerable.  As  the 
human  body  is  whisked  through  space  at 
the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  so  the  human 
mind  travels  with  an  equally  accelerated 
pace.  Mental  operations  are  on  straight 
lines,  and  are  far  more  rapid  than  they  once 
were.  The  public  audience  now  craves  a 
short  method,  a  distinct,  sharp  statement, 
and  a  rapid  and  accelerating  movement 
upon  the  part  of  its  teachers."  It  is,  in 
short,  an  age  of  steam  and  electricity  that 
we  live  in,  not  of  slow  coaches  ;  an  age  of 
locomotives,  electric  telegraphs,  and  pho- 
nography, and  hence  it  is  the  cream  of  a 
speaker's  thoughts  that  men  want — the 
wheat,  and  not  the  chaff;  the  kernel,  and 
not  the  shell ;  the  strong  pungent  essence, 
and  not  the  thin,  diluted  mixture.  The 
model  discourse  to-day  is  that  which  gives, 
not  all  that  can  be  said,  even  well  said,  on  a 
subject,  but  the  very  tops  and  sums  of 
things  reduced  to  their  simplest  expression 
— the  drop  of  oil  extracted  from  thousands 
of  roses,  and  condensing  all  their  odors; 
the  healing  power  of  a  hundred  weight  of 
bark  in  a  few  grains  of  quinine. — Extract 
from  the  Shaftesbury  Magazine  of  Oratory. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Hutchings,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  says :  "I  continue 
to  admire  and  trust  your  journal.  Of  course, 
when  we  speak  of  Benn  Pitman  shorthand 
we  all  mean  the  system  as  used  practically 
by  good  writers.  Certainly  Mr.  David  Wol/e 
Brown  writes  a  most  admirable  style,  and  as 
for  myself,  I  expect  never  to  see  the  man  who 
makes  every  day  use  of  such  a  phrase  as 
Ses-Gev-iss  for  Ms-as  significant-as,'  any 
more  than  Mr.  Bishop  does." 
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(Graham  Dept.,  continued  from  p.  200). 

I  desire  you  to  work  in  perfect  harmony 
with  Smith,  and  in  such  manner  that  the 
public  "®  at  large  will  not  know  but  that  he 
is  the  actual  head  and  shoulders  of  the  con- 
cern. This  is  necessary,  as  you  understand, 
for  moral"*  effect. 

I  have  seen  your  correspondence  relative 
to  negotiating  a  sale  of  the  road  to  Harp. 
I  do  not  think  it  practicable  or  judicious  to 
offer*"  to  sell  the  road  to  any  one,  at  the 
present  time.  We  must  not  appear  anxious 
to  dispose  of  the  road.  Harp  is  an^  un- 
conscionable fellow,  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  give  him  any  pointers 
about  our  business.  In  my  opinion,  his*" 
principal  reason  for  wishing  to  purchase 
the  road  is  to  down  Smith  and  get  him  out 
of  the  way,  and  I  think  it  would  be*'*  our 
trump  card  to  make  him  believe  that  Smith 

(Concluded  next  month.) 


The  Second  Position—*'  N." 
Dear  Mr.  Hempbrley: 

I  notice  that  the  Phonographic  Magazine 
urges  by  precept  and  example  the  writing  of 
the  "En"  stem  below,  and  touching,  the 
line  for  the  second  position.  My  experience 
is  that  this  produces  a  conflict  between  the 
the  second  and  third  position  "En  "-signs 
and  forces  writers  to  take  needless  risk.  Very 
few  persons  write  with  sufficient  precision 
to  distinguish  between  "  En  "  hanging  be- 
low the  line  and  "En"  clearly  below  the 
line;  and  attempted  distinctions  between 
such  words  as  ** know  "  and  "own,"  "end  " 
and  "  hand  "  etc.,  are  by  this  practice  ren- 
dered abortive.  The  law  of  compensation 
requires  a  gain  in  speed  for  loss  of  legibility, 
or  a  gain  in  legibility  for  loss  of  speed  ;  but 
I  can  see  nothing  in  the  matter  referred  to 
but  whimsical  refinement  of  theory.  I  am 
opposed  to  shorthand  subtleties,  which  only 
add  to  the  already  too  many  "needless  bur- 
dens "  (as  David  Wolfe  Brown  styles  them) 
of  teachers,  learners  and  practitioners* 

Teacher. 
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Benn  Pitman  Shorthand. 

By  thb  Editor. 


SCOTT  AND  STEVENSON 
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Mr.  Frank  Fairbairn,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  has 
decided  to  close  up  his  bicycle  business  and 

devote  all  his  energies  to   his   typewriter     cv    ^  ix,  JX^  ^ 

business.    He  is  endeavoring  to  change  his  I   ^  *    ^"^  *  <y' TO- WPei^v^\^nfA^  ■^      | 
headquarters  to  Philadelphia. 
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<<  Exact  Phonography"  Department. 

Georgb  R.  Bishop,  Author. 

(Copyrighted.) 


In  the  previous  issue,  the  intention  was 
expressed  of  illustrating  the  importance  of 
exactness  of  representation  by  easy  and  defi- 
nite expression  of  the  vowels  in  shorthand, 
to  adapt  a  system  to  general  educational 
needs  and  purposes.    This  is  as  well  shown 
by  reference  to  Latin,  as  in  any  other  way ; 
the  inflexional  character  of  that  language — 
the  variations  in  the    terminations  of   its 
words  to  show  perpetually  recurring  dis- 
tinctions— being  one  of  its  chief  character- 
istics ;  all  requiring  accuracy  and  facility  of 
representation  as  prequisites  to  satisfactory 
writing.    As  its  moods  and  tenses,  its  num- 
bers and  persons,  depend  largely    on  its 
terminations,  it  is  obvious  that  no  adequate 
facility  in  the  writing  is  possible,  except  the 
mechanism  for  representing  those  distinc- 
tions readily  is  complete.    If  one  were  using 
Exact  Phonography  constantly  for  the  writ- 
ing of   Latin,  as  his  familiarity  with    his 
vehicle  for  representation  and  with  the  fact 
of  greater  or  less  frequency  of  certain  com- 
binations of  sounds,  became  more  complete, 
he  would  no  doubt  learn   that  he   coulcl 
safely  elide  signs  for  one  or  more  sounds, 
especially  vowels  ;  letting  unvocalized  con- 
sonant combinations  stand,  preferentially, 
fpr  certain  syllables;  as  ms  for   either  mis 
mtis,  whichever  occurred  most  frequently, 
rather  than  for  mds,  m^s,  mes,  mis,  and 
observing  consistency  and  constancy  in  such 
practice.    For  complete  certainty,  however, 
one  would  nevertheless  need  vowel  signs  for 
the  implied  or  preferential  sounds,  in  order 
that  on  occasion,  he  might  produce  the  abso- 
lutely accurate  representation.    In  the  fol- 
lowing, we  give,  in  parentheses,  the  equiva- 
lents, m  old  phonography,  of  the  preceding 
Exact  Phcmography  forms : 

Amo  (amo),  amds  (amas),  amdt  (am&t), 
amamt&s  (amamtis),  amatXs  famatls),  amant 
(amant);  am^m  (am^m),  ames  (am^),  am^t 
(am^t) ;  amemtis  (amemtls),  ametis  (ametis), 
am^nt  (am^nt). 

Future — amabo  (aniabo),  amabis  (ama- 
bis),  amabit  (amabit),  amabimus  (amabami- 
mus),  amabitis  (amabitis),  amabtint  (ama- 
bunt.) 

The  pronunciation  given  is  mainly  accord- 
ing to  the  English  method,  rather  than  the 
Roman ;  but  the  facility  for  representing 
that  of  either  is  probably  substantially  alike : 
if  in  one  case  one  is  more  readily  given,  in 
the  next  the  conditions  are  likely  to  be 
reversed.  The  mechanism  is  adequate  to 
the  giving  of  either,  by  use  of  the  connecti- 
ble  stroke  vowels. 
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The  Stenographer 


MR.    THOMAS   TOWNDROW. 


We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our 
readers  this  month  a  new  phot^raph  of  the 
Knerable  Tliomas  Towndrow,  and  also  a 
fK-umile  of  a  letter  page.  He  says,  unless 
iMalth  and  sight  improves,  it  is  probably  the 


last  we  shall  receive  fl-om  him.  We  are  sure 
our  readers  will  appreciate  this  letter  and 
photograph  of  one  who  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  Phonetic  Short- 
hand, not  only  in  this  country  but  in  the  world. 


HiBS  Maud  Wallace,  of  Nimmo's  Short- 
band  Academy,  Samia,  Ont,  has  secured  a 
very  fine  position  with  Atkinson  &  Wolcolt, 
attorneys.  Port  Huron,  Michigan.  Miss 
Jamie  Mulgrove,  of  the  same  school,  has 
KC^ed  a  position  as  stenographer  to  the 
manager  of  the  Steinbei^  Opera  House, 
Traverse  City,  Mich, 


Mrs.  5.  Louise  Patteson,  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Stenographer's  Association,  is  a  candi- 
date for  school  council,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Patteson  was  for  twenty  years  manager 
of  the  telegraph  office  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  m  Cleveland,  during  which  time 
she  studied  shorthand,  latin,  Blackstone, 
and  made  herself  thoroughly  competent  In 
very  many  ways,  to  be  of  service  to  the 
community. 
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Mr.  Howard  and  the  Missing  Link. 

No.  8. 

••  Play  out  the  play."— ATi iv  Henry  the  Fourth. 

We  referred,  in  our  No.  7,  to  the  adoption, 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  Companiqp^  of  the 
Graham  expedient  of  representing,  after  an 
N-Hook,  ble,  bility,  by  an  attached  B-stroke. 
In  that  connection  we  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned Graham's  representation,  after  SHN- 
Hook,  of  ^^  in  the  same  way  ;  as  mfashian- 
abte,  meniionablet  unmeniianabte  {mention 
being  written  by  Graham's  form  em-shn), 
objectionable t  proportionable ;  an  expedient 
also  used  by  the  new  Companion,  There  is 
still  another  attached  stroke  following  a 
hook— T-stroke  after  SHN-Hook,  for  ality, 
in  constitutionality — employed  by  Graham 
and  adopted  by  our  Cincinnati  friends,  that 
should  be  included  in  any  catalogue  of 
things  appropriated. 

Perhaps  the  borrowing  we  have  charged, 
has  been  nowhere  more  conspicuously  shown 
by  the  editor  and  his  associate,  than  in  con- 
nection with  abbreviated  or  specialized  forms 
for  single  words  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  following  are  from  repetitions,  found  in 
the  new  Companion,  and  the  edition  preced- 
ing ;  a  few  not  being  shown  in  the  last 
edition,  but  to  be  looked  for,  nevertheless, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  student  exercises 
in  the  Phonographic  Magazine, 
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The  editor  objects,  in  one  of  his  attempts 
to  answer  these  allegations,  to  our  declaia- 
tion  that  he  has  failed  to  meet  a  consider- 
able number  of  our  specifications  ;  referring 
especially,  as  we  conclude,  to  our  assertion 
that  he  had  attempted  to  give  no  answer  to 
important  parts  of  our  charge  concerning 
implying  owht  and  would,  where  the  em- 
plovment  of  Parkhurst's  principle,  as  cited 
by  him,  would  have  rendered  impossible  the 
constructing  of  quite  a  number  of^the  phrases 
we  mentioned  as  Grahamisms  that  had 
been  appropriated  in  the  new  Compamc 
We  are  not  surprised  that  he  demurs, 
anticipated  that  any  point  we  might 
which  he  could  make  no  valid  pretense 
answering,  would  be  offensive  to  him.    Wl 
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however,  hold,  in  legal  parlance,  the 
"affirmative"  of  this  discussion;  and,  by 
well-known  custom  and  legal  rules,  he  who 
does  that  has  a  right  of  reply.  Especially 
is  one  who  has  that  right  expected  to  point 
out  wherein  he  who  holds  the  negative  has 
felled  to  meet  tip  allegations  made  or  the 
issue  presented.  We  do  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  point  out  other  cases  in  which  the 
editor  has  failed  to  meet  the  issues  pre- 
sented ;  we  assume  that  our  readers  have 
kept  such  track  of  the  discussion  as  to  ren- 
der such  a  specification  needless. 

We  shall  withhold,  for  the  present,  the 
presenting  of  a  further  list  of  curios  from  the 
editor's  last  hundred  pages  of  the  new 
Companion,  as  it  can  be  given  at  any  time, 
at  our  conveinent  leisure.  Here  at  least  is 
•*  fun  "  in  reserve,  a  promise  of  which  must 
whet  the  expectant  appetite. 

If  from  this  incidental  tussel  with  inexor- 
able fate,  the  editor  of  the  Sonographic  has 
learned  nothing  else,  he  may  have  been 
taught  reserve — the  importance  of  putting  a 
strong  curb  on  the  disposition  to  give  free 
expression  to  the  irritation  he  no  doubt  feels 
that  the  conviction  should  exist,  in  the 
minds  of  so  many  of  the  best  known  short- 
hand writers  of  the  country,  that  he  and  his 
associate  are  under  very  material  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  Graham,  and  irritation  at  other 
things — such  as  the  showing  the  Graham 
people  make,  of  the  immensely  larger  pro- 
portion of  active  official  professional  ste- 
nographers in  the  United  States  who  are 
"Graham  writers*'  than  **  Benn  Pitman 
writers." 

« 

It  is  an  old  story,  that  often  those  mostly 
deeply  indebted  to  others  for  benefits,  come 
to  entertain  towards  their  benefactors  feel- 
ings of  hostility.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend 
how  this  may  happen  where  those  benefitted 
assume — because  they  possess  a  name  that 
is  well-known  as  belonging  to  some  one 
else,  or  are  associated  with  some  one  who 
does — an  importance  immeasurably  greater 
than  any  they  could  ever  have  acquired  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  achievements.  If 
any,  by  self-inflation,  raise  themselves  to  a 
pedestal  whence  they  may  be  recognized  as 
pointing  a  moral  or  adorning  a  tale,  they 
themselves  must  of  course  bear  the  responsi- 
bility. The  editor's  review  of  the  Missing 
Link  seemed  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
feelings  which  it  would  clearly  have  been  to 


his  own  advantage  to  disguise.  His  associ- 
ate had  been  wiser;  he  had  for  years 
refrained  from  venturing  to  re-open  the  old 
discussion.  But  he  was  mature  in  years, 
while  the  editor  was  not.  Dr.  Sam  Johnson, 
who  bore  scant  love  to  the  subjects  of  the 
king  north  of  the  Tweed,  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  that  much  might  be  made  of  a 
Scotchman  if  he  were  caught  young.  Per- 
haps if  the  editor  had  gone  with  Mr.  Pitman 
somewhat  earlier  he  might  have  imbibed 
lessonsof  prudence  which  his  associate  ap- 
parently possesses  to  a  considerable  degree. 
The  "shore  of  time**  is  generously  strewn 
with  wrecks  resulting  from  youthful  indis- 
cretions ;  and  moralists  have  dwelt  on  the 
superior  wisdom  of  age.  Literature  has 
taken  account  of  these  things,  sometimes  in 
strains  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  general  subject.  If,  on  a 
theme  fraught  with  such  solemnity  for  our 
friend,  we  may  be  permitted  the  indulgence 
of  a  pleasantry,  let  us  say,  that  the  case  in 
hand  suggests  the  rhyme  to  be  found  in  that 
juvenile  classic.  Through  the  looking-  Glass, 
of  "  The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter  **--the 
tale  of  the  evening  walk  on  the  sandy  beach 
that  resulted  so  disastrously  to  the  indis- 
creet little  oysters  who  were  tempted  to 
join  that  uncouth  procession  : 

"  O  oysters,  come  and  walk  with  us," 

The  walrus  did  beseech ; 
**  A  pleasant  walk,  a  pleasant  talk. 

Along  the  briny  beach  " — 
•   •   • 

The  oldest  oyster  looked  at  him, 

But  never  a  word  he  said  ; 
The  oldest  oyster  winked  his  eye, 

And  shook  his  heavy  head — 
Meaning  to  say  he  did  not  choose 

To  leave  tne  oyster  bed. 

But  four younei^  oysters  hurried  up. 

All  eager  tor  ihe  treat ; 
Their  coats  were  brushed,  their  faces  washed, 

Their  shoes  were  clean  and  neat — 
And  this  was  odd,  because,  you  know. 

They  hadn't  any  feet. 

Four  other  oysters  followed  them. 

And  yet  another  four  ; 
And  thick  and  fast  they  came  at  last. 

And  more,  and  more,  and  more — 
All  hopping  through  the  frothy  waves. 

And  scrambling  for  the  shore. 

The  children  who  have  read  j4/ice,  re- 
member the  sad  fate  that  befell  the  rash 
little  oysters  who  **  were  eaten,  every  one.** 
The  moral  does  not  require  to  be  suggested. 

Now,  we  can  only  surmise — because  we 
have  never  been  there — that  from  that  un- 
certain shore,  called  the  Phonographic  Insti- 
tute— ^a  spot  as  indistinct  in  our  imagination 
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as,  at  this  long  distance  of  time,  is  the 
"blind  ship**  in  Homer — how  our  two 
friends  may  have  often  looked  out  on  that 
"sea  of  troubles"  whose  ruthless  billows 
have  been  brought,  by  these  irrepressible 
and  often-repeated  allegations  of  borrow- 
ings, so  uncomfortably  close  to  their  feet,  and 
how  they  may  have  "sorrowed  with  each 
other."  If  we  were  to  substitute,  in  the 
place  of  "sand,*'  the  words  "charges  of 
borrowings,'*  we  might  also  surmise  that 
others  of  the  same  lines  might  correctly 
describe  the  scene : 

They  wept  like  anything  to  see 
Such  quantities  of  sand  ! 

"  If  seven  maids  with  seven  mops 

Swept  it  for  half  a  year, 
Do  you  suppose,"  the  walrus  said, 
"  That  they  could  get  it  clear?" 
"  I  doubt  it,"  said  the  carpenter  ; 
And  shed  a  bitter  tear. 

But  "what  private  griefs  they  have,  I  know 
not;"  and  whatever  they  are,  so  long  as 
they  have  resulted  from  shortcomings  and 
indiscretions  of  the  sufferers  themselves,  we 
feel  very  strongly  the  truthfulness  of  the 
aphorism  of  LaRochefocauld,  that  we  are 
all  able  to  endure,  with  heroic  equanimity, 
the  sorrows  of  others ! 

But  so  long  as  the  Benn  Pitman  shall 
exist  by  name,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
these  charges  will  fail  of  frequent  revival. 
Champions  as  brave — and  may  be  as  indis- 
creet—'as  the  editor,  will  no  doubt  be  found, 
and,  like  him,  they  may  successively  bravely 
fare  forth  into  the  "tulgy  wood,**  armed 
with  a  "vorpal  blade,**  and  from  time  to 
time  return,  declaring  that  they  have  slain 
the  **Jabberwock  with  eyes  of  flame  ;**  but 
forever  will  some  doughty  champion  have 
to  be  on  the  alert,  ready  on  the  instant  to 
seek  to  repel  an  attack  of  some  "frumious 
Bandersnach,"  a  creature  with  as  many  heads 
as  Hydra,  and  impossible  to  be  vanquished 
with  any  blade  heated  for  forging  in  the 
smouldering  embers  of  the  Parkhurst  furnace 
or  those  of  any  other ; — 

Forever  the  right  comes  uppermost, 
And  ever  is  justice  done. 

Geo.  R.  Bishop. 

»  « 
Editorial  Note. — It  seems  very  clear 
from  Mr.  Bishop's  article,  that  although  the 
author  of  the  Benn  Pitman  Companion  had 
equal  access  with  Mr.  Graham  to  the  old 
literature  upon  the  subject  of  shorthand,  he 


made  very  little  use  of  the  same  until  after 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Graham's  Hana 
Bookf  in  which  very  many  valuable  princi- 
ples of  the  olden  time  were  brought  together 
and  given  prominence  and  practical  applica- 
tion. Mr.  Bishop  has  pressed  the  point  that 
although  this  material  existed  in  a  more  or 
less  accessible  form  previous  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Hand  Book^  still,  from  the  fact 
that  the  author  of  the  Companion  seems  not 
to  have  discovered  it  or  realized  its  value 
until  it  was  given  to  the  world  through  the 
Hand  Book,  therefore,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  later  adoption  of  these  princi- 
ples in  the  Companion  should  reasonably  be 
credited  to  the  early  general  presentation  of 
them  in  the  Hand  Book,  Mr.  Howard,  the 
editor  of  the  Phonographic  Magazine,  does 
not  appear  to  have  risen  to  the  occasion  of 
even  trying  to  answer  Mr.  Bishop  upon  this 
point,  but  has  apparently  been  satisfied  with 
merely  citing  the  old  publications  which  the 
author  of  the  Companion  had  shown  no 
disposition  to  make  use  of  until  after  the 
Hand  Book  had  appeared. 


Charges  for  Copying  on  the  Type^ 

writer. 

Inquiry  has  been  made  of  us  as  to  the 
proper  charge  tor  copying  upon  the  type- 
writer. Will  some  one  kindly  furnish  us  the 
rate  per  hundred  words  for  single  copies,  also 
for  carbon  copies  and  for  mimeograph  work? 

The  following  rates  have  been  handed  us 
as  those  charged  by  The  Stenographers' 
and  Bookkeepers'  Association,  132  South 
Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia :  Rates  for 
Typewriter  copying — i  Folio  (100  words) 
type- written,  four  cents  ;  i  sheet  (letter  size), 
type-written,  seven  cents;  i  sheet  (legal* 
size),  type-written,  ten  cents ;  carbon  copies 
(per  folio),  type- written,  one  cent.  Rates 
for  Mimeograph  re-duplicating :  Small 
sheets,  or  postals,  fifty  copies,  or  less,  fifty 
cents ;  letter,  or  legal  size,  fifty  copies,  or 
less,  seventy-five  cents;  additional  copies, 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  cents  per  hundred.  En- 
velopes addressed  on  the  typewriter,  or  with 
pen,  |i. 50  per  thousand.  Special  discount 
allowed  on  large  orders. 


Miss  M.  Griggs,  daughter  of  Hon.  N.  K. 
Griggs,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  been  appointed 
official  stenographer  by  Judge  W  S.  Metz, 
for  his  court  at  Newcastle,  Wyoming. 
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The  "Oids." 

By  Isaac  S.  Dement. 

The  little  things  of  life  are  those  which  we 
study  least,  and  which  pain  us  most    Like- 
wise, it  is  the  little   things  of  shorthand 
which  we  study  least  and  which  pain  us 
most    Perhaps  the  Hcks  or  ioids  or  aids 
were  so  tiny,  so  quickly  made,  and  there- 
fore adding  so  mudi  to  the  speed,  shorthand 
authors  have  considered  they  either  required 
little  care  or  attention,  or  that  they  would 
receive  both  without  special  instruction  to 
the  learner.    It    was   found,   early  in  the 
growth  of  shorthand,  these  little  characters 
were  almost  dangerous.    But,  it  appears, 
the  reason  for  their  troublesomeness  was 
not  probed ;   for  the  authors  who  feared 
them  preferred  to  discard  rather  than  to 
group  them  systematically. 

I  repeat,  the  aids  add  materially  to  the 
speed  of  shorthand.  Therefore,  they  should 
be  discarded  only  as  a  last  resort,  to  save 
legibility  from  a  stain. 

The  most  useful  of  these  aids  are  those 
which  represent  the  definite  and  indefinite 
articles ;  but  their  usefulness  ceases  when 
they  lose  their  identity ;  for  when  "  a  day  " 
becomes  ' '  the  day, ' '  and  ' '  a  man ' '  becomes 
"the  man,"  or  ince  versa,  as  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  reporter  may  determine,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  necessity  for  any 
attempt  at  the  phonographic  expression  of 
either  word. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  are  the  aids 
representing  **I"  and  "he."  And  here, 
also,  must  these  oids  retain  their  distinctive 
representation,  or  they  are  worse  than  use- 
less as  shorthand  equivalents;  for  it  is 
ruinous  error  to  translate  the  first  into  the 
third  person  singular,  or  znce  versa. 

Rules  which  permit  the  joining  of  these 
oids,  in  such  manner  as  that  careless  writing 
of  them  shall  cause  them  to  lose  their 
identity,  are  obnoxious  to  the  true  idea  of 
shorthand  writing;  for  speed  becomes  a 
desideratum  only  so  long  as  it  is  coupled 
with  perfect  legibility.  And  if,  in  order  to 
preserve  legibility,  the  speed  must  be  held 
in  check,  whatever  necessitates  such  retar- 
dation should  be  looked  mto. 

It  is  an  entirely  erroneous  theory  that  a 
shorthand  system  must  be  tested  from  en- 
graved notes.  The  test  should  be  the  actual 
one— the  one  the  reporter  gives  it — the  test 


of  "bad  notes."  For,  if  a  style  of  short- 
hand is  perfectly  legible,  when  written  under 
the  highest  pressure  and  the  notes  distorted 
and  uneven,  there  certainly  is  a  substantial 
basis  for  claiming  its  usefulness ;  and,  if  the 
speed  at  which  such  shorthand  can  be 
written  with  perfect  legibility  is  only  limited 
by  the  capacity  of  the  writer,  that  style  has 
approached  the  ideal. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  those  rules 
which  permit  of  a  conflict  between  the  aids 
which  represent  the  pronouns  "I"  and 
**he,"  are  pernicious  to  both  speed  and 
legibility;  for,  no  matter  how  much  the 
demon  of  illegibility  may  hiss  in  the  ears  of 
the  reporter,  an  avalanche  of  words  will 
force  him  beyond  the  speed  at  which  he 
knows  his  notes  are  legible. 

Another  erroneous  basis  which  has  been 
used  by  some  shorthand  authors,  is  the  pen- 
and-ink  standard.  They,  rightly,  main- 
tained that  geometric  shorthand  was  more 
clearly  executed  with  pen  and  ink  than  with 
pencil.  While  this  is  true,  it  is  a  "  limping 
standard,"  and  any  shorthand  author  should 
rather  desire  the  general  utility  of  his  system 
than  the  theoretic  nicety  of  it.  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  pencil  is  more  generally  used 
for  shorthand  writing  than  the  pen ;  and 
pencil  notes  put  a  greater  strain  upon  the 
aids  than  do  pen  notes. 

Therefore,  rules  governing  the  joining  of 
aids  should  have  as  a  basis  bad  pencil  notes. 
By  this  standard,  the  "  Handbook  "  falls  far 
short  in  principle,  and  its  theory  is  illogical 
and  dim.  It  is  illogical  because  of  a  false 
basis  and  a  bad  result — engraved  notes  and 
illegibility. 

If  the  possibilities  of  the  material  at  hand 
for  shorthand  system-building  prevented 
any  better  use  of  it  than  that  enunciated  by 
Mr.  Graham,  he  might  be  excused.  But, 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  has  been  demon- 
strated too  often  to  need  further  argument. 

The  rules  governing  these  oids  should  be 
so  clear  and  concise  that  there  could  be  no 
possible  conflict  in  their  use,  and  the  stu- 
dent's mind  should  not  be  overburdened  by 
a  surplusage  of  words. 

The  following  rules  may  be  substituted, 
with  profit,  for  those  in  the  "  Handbook  "  : 

I.  The  aid  for  "  I  "  should  be  prefixed 
in  the  first  position,  and  never  aflixed  ex- 
cept when  preceded  by  the  aid  for  "and." 
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II.  The  aid  for  "  he  "  should  be  affixed 
whenever  possible,  but  may  be  prefixed  in 
the  second  position. 

III.  The  aid  for  ''a,"  "an"  or  *'and," 
should  never  be  affixed  except  after  en  (by 
Jkoid)f  and  after  the  word  "such";  but 
should  be  prefixed  without  affecting  the 
position  of  the  character  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fixed. 

IV.  The  oid  for  *'  the  **  should  always  be 
affixed,  except  only  in  such  cases  in  which 
it  could  not  be  confounded  with  the  oid  for 


•*a,*'  "an"  or ''and." 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  "position" 
frequently  "  goes  to  the  dogs  "  under  pres- 
sure in  actual  work.  Therefore,  the  reason 
of  the  rule  for  affixing  "  he  "  whenever  pos- 
sible, and  always  prefixing  "I,"  thus  reduc- 
ing the  chances  of  conflict  to  those  cases 
where  it  is  necessary  to  prefix  "  he  "  in  the 
second  position. 

The  license  given  to  sometimes  prefix 
"the,"  should  not  be  overworked,  but 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  with  great 
care.  As  ^oid  represents  "a,"  "an,"  or 
"and,"  it  should  be  used  in  preference  to 
fotd. 

Shorthand  is  for  the  masses,  not  for  the 
elect,  and  every  shorthand  author  owes  it  to 
himself  and  to  the  public  that  the  products 
of  his  mind  shall  be  useful  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  We  must  come  to  know 
that  we  all  belong  to  the  earthly  family  of 
God,  and  that  whatever  we  do  is  for  the 
entire  family,  no  matter  whether  the  benefit 
to  ourselves  be  direct  or  indirect.  And  it  is 
not  the  right  of  any  one  of  us  to  assume  that 
he,  alone,  is  especially  endowed  to  teach, 
and  to  exclusively  receive  the  emolument 
resulting  therefrom. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Graham 
Reporting  Word-sign  Lists. 

By  H.  L.  Andrews. 
To  the  eager  aspirant  for  shorthand  speed, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  range  of  stenographic 
material  which  offers  a  more  alluring  tempta- 
tion than  the  brief  forms  composing  the 
Graham  Reporting  Lists ;  and  if  they  are 
intelligently  learned,  thoroughly  digested, 
and  properly  applied,  they  are  of  great  ad- 
vantage. It  is  the  abuse  of  the  Graham 
reporting  word- signs  which  has  brought  them 
into  disrepute  with  a  certain  class  of  ste- 
nographers. 


What  can  be  more  tempting  to  the  aspir- 
ant for  speed,  than  a  very  brief  contraction 
representing  a  long,  awkward  outline,  or 
perhaps,  a  phrase;  and  yet  what  is  more 
aggravating,  after  you  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation  and  used  the  contraction,  not  to 
be  able  to  read  it  ? 

Reporting  word-signs  are  edged  tools. 
They  should  be  used  with  great  care,  and 
only  by  those  who  are  "  masters,"  and  not 
"slaves." 

I  have  known  "  masters"  of  the  reporting 
lists  who  could  write  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
and  yet  preserve  a  neat,  compact,  legible 
chirography. 

I  have  known  "  slaves  "  of  these  reporting 
lists,  who  had  spent  much  time  and  labor  in 
memorizing  them,  and  who  could  use  them 
with  great  facility  ;  and  yet  when  it  came  to 
transcription,  the  world  appeared  to  them 
one  of  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  because 
of  illegibility. 

I  think  the  source  of  the  evil  lies,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  a  wrong  conception  of  the 
rate  of  speed  at  which  the  contractions 
should  be  written.  For  instance  :  Che/l 
One  represents  a  phrase  consisting  of  five 
words,  which  ought  to  have  had.  Placing 
the  unit  of  speed  at  a  full-length  sign,  a  half- 
length  sign,  approximately  speaking,  should 
be  written  in  half  the  time.  Then,  it  is 
argued,  counting  the  pen  liftings,  the  phrase 
which  ought  to  have  had^  if  written  in  full, 
would  consist  of  about  ten  times  as  much 
matter  as  the  reporting  contraction.  From 
this  hypothesis,  the  conclusion  is  adduced, 
that  a  stenographer's  speed,  who  uses  the 
reporting  contraction  in  this  particular 
instance,  should  be  increased  ten  times. 
Arguing  from  this  standpoint,  then,  the  ste- 
nographer's speed  should  be  increased  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  brevity  of  the  newly- 
learned  contractions. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  conclusion  at  all. 
The  person  who  writes  reporting  contrac- 
tions with  the  same  rapidity  of  execution 
with  which  he  executes  full  outhnes,  is  silkre 
to  get  into  trouble. 

My  standpoint  is  this:  A  contraction, 
and  especially  a  very  brief  contraction,  if 
written  at  all,  must  be  written  with  great 
exactness;  as  the  slightest  departure  from 
the  exact  form  makes  a  far  greater  difference 
in  the  meaning  of  the  sign,  than  even  a  con- 
siderable departure  from  the  symmetry  of  a 
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fall  outline.  I  think  at  least  one-third  of  the 
time  saved  by  the  use  of  a  brief  outline 
should  be  bestowed  upon  making  that  out- 
line with  greater  exactness.  As  I  have  said, 
these  reporting  contractions  are  edged  tools, 
and  edged  tools  must  be  used  with  great 
care. 

If  you  are  content  with  a  gain  of  66-2/3 
per  cent.,  allowing  33-1/3  per  cent,  of  the 
time  saved  for  better  execution,  I  do  not 
think  you  will  have  any  difficulty  in  reading 
your  notes.  Let  this  be  your  rule  in  the 
use  of  the  brief  Graham  Reporting  Style  : 
When  you  first  commence  to  use  contrac- 
tions, allow  at  least  half  of  the  time  gained 
by  brevity,  for  writing  with  greater  exactness; 
and  as  you  gain  in  facility  of  execution,  let 
your  speed  gradually  increase  ;  but  always 
reserve  some  of  the  time  saved  in  outlining 
for  greater  exactness  in  chirography. 

The  word-signs  will  then  be  a  joy  and 
delight,  and  when  you  come  to  transcribe 
your  notes  you  will  have  little  or  no  trouble. 
If  you  do  not  follow  this  advice,  when  the 
time  comes  for  transcription:  "Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  there  will  be  weeping  and 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.'' 

Foreign  Kotes. 
By  Dr.  Rud.  Tombo. 

The  Gabelsberger  Shorthand  School  re- 
cently suffered  a  severe  loss  through  the 
death  of  Adolf  Zukertort,  of  Berlin,  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  chess-player,  who 
^sed  away  on  January  4th,  at  the  age  of 
45.  His  reputation  as  a  practical  steno- 
grapher was  most  excellent,  and  he  was, 
moreover,  widely  known  as  the  author  of 
one  of  the  best  text-books  of  Gabelsberger 
shorthand.  Mr.  Zukertort  was  the  leader  of 
the  movement  directed  toward  the  simplifi- 
cation of  the  system.  With  this  aim  in  view 
he  repeatedly  submitted  proposals  of  altera- 
tions at  the  meetings  of  the  "  Gabelsberger 
Stenographen  Bund,"  which  are  held  every 
five  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
"  Gesamt  Ausschuss  "  of  the  Gabelsberger 
School,  a  committee  consisting  of  nine  re- 
presentatives of  the  "Bund"  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Royal  Stenographic  Institute 
in  Dresden.  The  work  of  this  committee 
consists  in  examining  all  proposals  for  alter- 
ations and  in  laying  the  result  of  their  con- 
ferences before  the  general  convention.  Al- 
though very  ill  at  the  time,  Mr.  Zukertort, 


nevertheless,  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  committee  at  Munich^ 
in  the  Fall  of  1894. 

Adolf  Zukertort  was,  moreover,  one  of  the 
ablest  leaders  of  the  Gabelsberger  School 
in  the  strife  between  the  two  rival  systems 
of  Gabelsberger  and  Stolze.  This  strife  is 
still  going  on  and  growing  more  bitter  day  by 
day.  We  cannot  look  for  peace  until  the 
Prussian  Government  has  come  to  a  decision 
in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  shorthand  in 
the  High  Schools  of  Prussia.  The  Gabels- 
berger system  has  been  officially  introduced 
as  a  subject  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
Bavaria,  Saxony  (also  Austria),  in  which 
countries  the  Gabelsberger  system  is  em- 
ployed almost  exclusively.  Prussia  has  thus 
far  hesitated  in  taking  such  a  step,  because 
of  the  difficulty  she  has  encountered  in  hav- 
ing to  decide  between  two  rival  systems. 

Of  late  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring 
about  a  reconcilation  among  the  different 
systems  used  in  Germany  by  William  Krons- 
bein,  the  author  of  the  well-known  book, 
"  Parliament  and  Stenography."  This  book 
contains  opinions  on  the  importance  of  short- 
hand by  members  of  the  German  Reichstag. 
Mr.  Kronsbein  is  now  publishing  a  new 
journal,  the  Stenographic  Courier^  which 
is  intended  to  further  the  interests  of  steno- 
graphers of  a//  systems.  This  is  an  unusual 
thing  in  the  shorthand  world  of  Germany, 
where  the  stenographic  journals,  as  a  rule, 
are  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  a  single 
system.  We  must  let  the  future  decide 
whether  this  new  enterprise  is  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
appearance  of  another  new  shorthand  journal 
of  the  Gabelsberger  school,  Jugoslavjanski 
Stenograf  I  Glasnik  (South  Slavonic  Steno- 
grapher and  Herald),  published  by  Professor 
Anton  Bezenschek,  in  Philippopelis,  Bul- 
garia. The  paper  is  richly  illustrated  and 
excellent  in  its  make  up,  and  is  a  credit  to 
the  fraternity. 

Positions  Wanted. 

MR.  F.  J.  Cassidy,  Ormsby,  Pa.,  age  20; 
Graham — Smith  Premier,  Shorthand 
speed, 90  to  120,  Typewriter  20  to  30 ;  $12.00 
per  week.    Would  go  anywhere  for  $15.00. 

MR.  Edward  Budkk,  39  W.  Fifth  Street, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  ajje  21;  Cross  Electic, 
Remington;  shorthand  85  to  100;  typewriter 
30  to  35;  |i2.oo  at  home,  I15.00  elsewhere. 
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Publishers'  Notes. 

Terms  op  Subscription.  To  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  one  copy, 
one  year,  postpaid,  in  advance,  $i.oo. 

To  Foreign  Countries  belonging^  to  the 
Postal Union,one  copy,oneyear,postpaid,in ad- 
vance, I1.25  =  55.  =»  6.25  francs  =—  7.25  lire  =»  3 
florins  =  2.0S  yens  =  5  marks  =  7.60  pesetas. 

Subscriptions  will  commence  with  the  cur- 
rent issue. 

Renew  as  early  possible  in  order  to  avoid  a 
break  in  the  receipt  of  the  numbers. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
will  please  ^ive  us  the  name  of  the  old  post  of- 
fice as  well  as  the  new  one,  and  notice  should 
be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  change  is  desired. 

Advertisements  will  be  accepted  only  from 
such  parties  as  we  believe  to  be  truly  reliable. 
Copy  for  advertisements  should  be  sent  in  by 
the  15th  of  the  month  prior  to  publication.  Va- 
cant positions  and  rates  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation. 

The  Stenographer  can  be  obtained  from 
newsdealers  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

We  can  supply  any  book  published  and  will 
promptly  fill  orders  upon  receipt  of  price. 


Patents. 

Issued  from  March  12th  to  April  9th,  1895. 

March  12th,  1895. 

535i782.    E.  W.   Woodruff,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.    Cabinet. 

535,622.    J.  M.  Keep,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bill  and  Letter  File. 

535.459-    P-  J-  Pauly,  Jr.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
File  Box. 

535.571-    S.  W.  Carter,  of  Denver,  Colo.    Ink 
Well. 

535.588.      P.   D.    Horton,  of  Oakland,  Cal. 
Fountain  Pen. 

535.644-    W.  J.  Turner,  of  Jamaica    Plain, 
Mass.     Pencil  Sharpener. 

53^.520.    J.    Williams,    of   Richmond,    Ind! 
Cabinet  for  Typewriter  Machine. 

535.607-    C.  B.  Whitaker,  of  Caledonia,  Mich. 
Typewriting  Machine. 

535. 739-     R-  T.  Smith,  of  Nashua,  New  Hamp- 
shire.   Typewriting  Machine. 

March  Z9th.  1895. 

536,098.    W.  H.  Roberts,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Combined  File  Case  and  Desk. 

536,049.     E.   Seybold,  of   Ottawa,    Canada. 
Letter  and  Bill  File. 

536,037.     F.  C.   Mehnert,  of   Goshen,    Ind. 
Folder  and  Puncher. 

535.845.     F.  C.  Meechior,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Folding  Knife. 

536,066.    J  Black,  of  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 
Ink  Well. 

535.899.     F.  B.   Hall,  of   Plattsburg,   N.   Y. 
Stamp  Canceler. 

535,822.    J.   H.   Dynes,  of  Cleveland,   Ohio. 
Stamp  Holder  and  Stamper. 

536.022.  J.  M.  Fairfield,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Typewriting  Machine. 

536.023.  J.  M.   Fairfield,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Typewriting  Machine. 


536.024.  J.  M.  Fairfield,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Typewriting  Machine. 

536.025.  J.  M.  Fairfield,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Typewriting  Machine. 

536.026.  J.  M.  Fairfield,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Typewriting  Machine. 

536.027.  J.  M.  Fairfield,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Rod-connecting  Device  for  Typewriting  Ma- 
chine. 

March  26th,  1895. 

536,314.  G.  H.  Wright,  of  Livingston,  Mon- 
tana.    Newspapers  File. 

536,361.  L.  N.  Thomas,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fountain  Inkstand. 

536,442.  J.  Morton,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ink  Well. 

536,548.  D.  Shirley,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  Hand 
Pad. 

536,307.  O.  A.  Weissenbom,  of  Jersey  City, 
N.J.    Pen  Holder. 

536,289.  E.  E.  Monroe,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
Combined  Pencil  and  Sharpener. 

536,409.  W.  Willis,  of  WalUngford,  Conn. 
Stub  Holder. 

536,347.  L.  S.  Hayes,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Typewriting  Drop  Cabinet. 

536,303.  T.  H.  Thackhouse,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.    Typewriting  Machine. 

536,588.  H .  Jarvis,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Type- 
writing Machine. 

April  2d.  1895. 

536,913.  G.  Bonnell,  of  Chicago,  Ills.  Tem- 
porary Binder. 

536,646.  T.  McDowell,  of  Migara  Fall,*,N.  Y. 
Memorandum  Book. 

536,928.  J.  Hagebaeck,  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Hand  Protector  for  Bottles. 

536,673.  J.  M.  Webster,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
File  Box. 

536,935.  F.  Mclntyre,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
Rubber  Tip  and  Paint  Protector  for  Lead 
Pencils. 

536,706.  H.  Seller,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  Type- 
writing Cabinet. 

536,900.  H.  Trost,  of  Coheos,  N.  Y.  Type- 
writing Cabinet. 

536,766.  C.  Spiro,  of  N.  Y.  Typewriter 
attachment. 

April  9th,  1895. 

537,091.  S.  L.  Welsh,  of  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio. 
Account  File. 

537,120.  G.  W.  Lieb,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
Spring  Clip. 

537,098.  G.  W.  N.  Yost,  of  New  York,  Type- 
writing .Vlachine, 

Information  regarding  any  of  the  above 
patents,  or  copies  of  the  same,  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  Joseph  L.  Atkins,  Patent 
Lawyer,  No.  930  F  Street,  Washington, 
D.  C,  by  whom  this  list  is  furnished. 
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Acquirements  of  Amanuenses. 


By  Kendrick  C.  Hill. 
117  Duane  Street,  New  York. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

the  triple  art  of  phonography- 
stenography. 

Part  I.    The  Ear  in  Shorthand. 
Part  2.    The  Hand  in  Shorthand. 
Part  3.    The  Eye  in  Shorthand. 


(Part  2). 

Wkatsofver  thy  battdJimUth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might. — Holy  Bible. 

He  becomfth  poor  that  deaUth  with  a  slack  hand  ; 
but  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich.  —  Holy 
Bible 

The  hand  reaches  perfect  development  only  in  man, 
being  entirely  remo7jed  from  the  functions  of  locomo- 
tion and  support,  and  devoted  to  prehension,  while 
the  sense  of  touch  is  specially  developed  at  the  ends  of 
the Jingers. —SiandsiTd  Dictionary. 


The  Ear  may  hear. 

The  Eye  njay  see. 

The  Tongue  may  tell. 

But  M^  human  hand  is  the  apt  and  able 
agent  of  the  mind  of  man  in  the  creation  and 
carrying  on  of  his  works,  whether  superior 
or  inferior.  It  is  the  hand  that,  ' '  from  the 
time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary,"  hath  wrought  what  the 
other  organs  of  sense  conceived.  It  is  the 
Aomf  that  hath  performed  these  innumerable 
events  whereof  history  is  the  recital  and 
these  wondrous  things  with  which  the  books 
of  ages  are  filled. 

The  hand  ever  ministers  to  the  joy  and 
comfort,  prosperity  and  perpetuity,  of  things 
real  and  temporal,  but  is  never  ministered 
unto. 

The  hand  doth  play  to  please  the  ear — 
paint  to  charm  the  eye — work  to  succor  and 
sustain,  to  build  and  bless.  It  doeth  all 
things  well,  and  is  well-nigh   all  in  all  to 


man,  for,  handcuff  his  handicraft  and  handi- 
work, and  there  is  little  left  of  him. 

The  human  hand!  The  golden  gifts  of  eye 
and  ear  cannot  be  transmitted  to  another's 
hands.  But  in  this  Commercial  Epoch,  where 
there  is  world-wide  relationship  between 
principal  and  agents  none  is  more  marked 
and  extensive  than  that  of  Mr.  Tongue  (the 
principal)  and  Messrs.  Hand  Brothers  (the 
Agents)^  in  the  performance  of  the  labors 
with  which  the  world  of  Commerce,  Law, 
Literature,  et  cetera^  is  replete. 

There  are  very  many  lines  of  labor  in 
which  the  Hand  Brothers  are  engaged  in 
the  useful,  industrial^  or  mechanic  arts,  which 
require  chiefly  manual  labor  or  skill,  and 
which  engage  the  ingenuity  of  the  artisan. 
•* These  are  called  trades,'*  says  Webster's 
International  Dictionary,  '*  and  the  hands 
and  body  are  more  concerned  than  the 
mind." 

But  upon  Mr.  Right  Hand,  the  senior  part- 
ner of  the  firm  of  Hand  Brothers,  devolves 
daily  a  vast  work,  requiring  such  skill  as  is 
the  result  of  years  of  mind-and-hand  appli- 
cation and  experience,  set  forth  in  the 
achievements  of  the  scribe. 

The  most  modern  definition  of  scribe  is, 
"one  skilled  in  writing."  A  truly  wonder- 
ful art !  In  speaking  of  marvels,  I  heard  a 
g^-eat  man  say  he  regarded  one's  ability  to 
write  a  line  across  the  page  as  the  greatest 
of  man's  marvelous  gifts.  And  how  multi- 
tudinous and  multifarious  are  the  duties  of 
Mr.  Right  Hand  as  scribe  !  In  the  sense  in 
which  I  speak,  it  relates  to  every  form  of 
work  wherein  pencil  and  pen  play  an  import- 
ant part,  as  wielded  by  Mr.  Right  Hand. 

*        *       « 

The  Shorthand  Scribe, 

In  this  period  of  prodigious  progress,  when 
it  really  seems  as  if  men  sought  that  speed 
which  will  solve  the  scriptural  saying,  *'A 
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thousand  years  are  as  one  day/'  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  one  who  is  skilled  in  short- 
hand writing — the  Shorthand  Scribe, 

Gifts  of  mind — education,  experience, 
skill,  speed — these  are  locked  up  in  the 
personality  safe  of  the  shorthand  specialist, 
the  triple  combination  to  which  is  the  ear^ 
the  handf  the  eye — ^and  the  hand  is  the  con- 
necting^ link.  Quickness  to  hear  what  is 
spoken  and  quickness  to  read  what  is  written 
avail  but  little  without  the  quickness /{?  write. 
The  hand  is  the  doer  of  it  all.  The  ear  and 
the  eye  are  but  helpers  of  the  hand  in  short- 
hand writing.  Essential  it  is,  it  is  true,  that 
they  should  be  faithful  and  true  to  their 
duties,  rendering  to  the  hand  that  efficient 
service  which  shall  enable  it  to  perform  un- 
hesitatingly and  unerringly  the  wonderful 
work  it  is  required  to  do.  This  is  emphati- 
cally true  of  the  ear^  which  should  never 
desert  the  pencil  point  when  writing  spoken 
words,  but  whose  aim  should  ever  be  to 
become  trained  and  cultivated  to  such  a 
nicety  as  to  be  at  all  times  an  invaluable  aid 
to  the  hand  in  its  necessarily  rapid  work 
when  engaged  in  shorthand  writing. 

In  few  words,  Mr.  David  Wolfe  Brown  has 
summed  up  the  shorthand  situation,  in  this 
language,  which  he  has  made  the  keynote 
of  his  great  little  book  on  "  The  Mastery  of 
Shorthand,**  to  read  but  a  few  short  chapters 
of  which  made  me  much  downcast  at  my 
own  feeble  efforts  to  write  upon  the  subject ; 

**  The  mastery  of  any  art  as  a  whole  must 
be  built  upon  the  separate  mastery  of  each  of 
its  several  parts.  The  chain  can  never  be 
stronger  than  its  individual  links.  ^* 

The  ear,  the  hand,  the  eye — all  must  be 
thoroughty  trained  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  shorthand  writing,  in  order  to  be 
a  Shorthand  Scribe.  And  back  of  all  these 
organs  is  yet  to  be  found  the  true  source  of 
success  in  their  expert  development,  viz., 
the  enlightened  and  discerning  mind. 

The  myriad  of   mediocre  stenographers 

marching  to  the  tune  of  poor  profession  and 

poor  pay  are  sadly  lacking  in  these  things — 

some  or  all. 

«       «       * 

While  the  Mother's  Hand  is  symbolical  of 
the  greatest  power  and  influence  among 
men,  for  **The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 
rules  the  world,**  no  one  can  estimate  the 
practical  importance  of  the  hand  in  shorthand 
when  mediocre  and  misnamed  stenographers 


cease  to  exist,  and  shorthand  scribes  have 
become  the  indispensable  adjunct  of  every 
commercial  establishment,  corporation, 
court,  and  seat  of  activity  and  advancement 

whatsoever. 

«       *        » 

Shorthand  writing  is  one  of  the  '*  lightning 
methods '  *  of  these  fast  times,  when  man  is 
seemingly  striving  to  move  as  fast  as  the 
world  he  inhabits — looo  miles  a  minute. 
This  he  has  already  accomplished  along  cer- 
tain lines  of  activity,  in  the  use  of  telegraph 
and  telephone.  But  he  is  not  content.  They 
are  in  some  ways  wanting  in  tangibility.  The 
train  and  the  typewriter  are  still  in  their 
youth,  and  the  latter  has  not  yet  been 
harnessed  to  the  wire.    It  will  be! 

The  wire  may  be  supplanted  ! 
*       *       * 

Youthful  stenographer!  Form  a  closer, 
stronger  partnership  of  head  and  hand—the 
infallible  signs  of  thought  and  doing!  Never 
cease  to  train  both  !  As  you  climb  the  hill 
of  difficulty  and  dry  drudgery — perhaps, 
fretted  at  times  by  the  narrow  limitations 
that  encompass  you  about — before  the  rich 
possession  of  able  acquirements  of  head  and 
hand,  and  the  glow  of  a  true,  stout  heart, 
adverse  circumstances  shall  melt  away,  and 
the  outlook  will  brighten  before  your  eyes  as 
you  scan  from  the  hill  top  the  horizon  and 
enter  in  at  the  dawn  of  the  incomparable, 
indescribable  twentieth  century,  to  be  a 
sharer,  if  you  write  well— -** for  the  labourer- 
is  worthy  of  his  hire  ** — in  the  triumphs  of 
that  age,  in  comparison  with  which  all  others 
combined  shall  seem  to  pale  almost  into 
insignificance ! 

Brother  Will  A.  Marr,  of  Mecca  Building, 
Chicago,  Ills.,  will  please  accept  our  thanks. 
He  says  :  **  You  can  count  on  my  subscrip- 
tion as  long  as  some  of  the  Hemperley  notes 
are  printed  in  the  magazine,  as  that  is  the 
ONLY,  in  my  estimation.** 

Mr.  Fred.  Carles  has  taken  a  position  in 
the  office  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  R.  R.  Co.,  at  Readville,  Mass.  Mr. 
Carles  sends  us  a  very  fine  specimen  of  blue 
print  work  taken  from  a  typewritten  tracing, 
which  he  says,  so  far  as  he  knows,  is  an 
entirely  new  departure.  It  seems  probable 
that  statements,  specifications,  etc.,  made 
upon  the  typewriter  could  be  reproduced  in 
blue  printing  with  entire  satisfaction. 
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PUBLIBHKD  BT 

The  Stbhographbr  Pbintzno  &  Pui.i8hiito  Co. 
38  South  Sixth  Street,  PhUa.,  Pa. 
PsANCXS  H.  Hbmpbklby,     •     -     Editor. 


Thb  Stbnoobaphbb  is  published  in  the  interest  of 
the  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  proression  of  the 
coantry ;  and  all  men,  all  systems  and  all  machines 
will  receive  equal  recognition  in  its  columns. 

The  columns  of  Thb  Stbnooraphbr  are  always 
open  to  correspondents.  We  shall  be  glad  to  publish 
matters  9f  interest  to  the  profession  in  all  its  branches. 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor, 
who  Is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspon- 
dents. 

Thb  Stbitooraphbr  is  a  progressive  journal,  and 
the  publishers  will  appreciate  suggestions  of  improve- 
ment in  any  of  its  departments. 

Issued  on  the  first  of  each  month. 

Subscription :  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico, 
$1.00  a  year;  other  places  in  Postal  Union,  I1.25  a 
year. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  on  application. 


Why  Not  Learn  Shorthand? 

HAVING  had  a  great  many  requests 
to  do  so,  the  editor  will  present 
more  of  his  shorthand  notes  in 
The  Stbnographbr,  hereafter.  We  begin 
a  series  of  easy  progressive  illustrations  of 
the  simple  principles  of  shorthand,  by  means 
of  which  we  hope  to  make  it  possible  for  one 
to  take  up  the  study  and  master  the  subject 
at  home.  Of  course,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
take  some  additional  instruction  later  on. 


How   to  Qualify  for   Law   Work. 

A  YOUNG  lady  subscriber  to  The 
Stenographer,  says :  **  I  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  to  you 
how  much  pleasure  I  derive  from 
the  careful  and  thorough  perusal  of  your 
magazine.  I  am  trying  to  qualify  myself  for 
legal  work.  Any  information  concerning 
the  art  will  bethankfully  received.*' 

My  Dear  Miss :  I  am  much  indebted 
for  your  letter  just  received.  In  order  to 
qualify  you  for  law  work,  I  would  recom- 
mend you  to  procure  and  read  all  the  back 
numbers  of  The  Stenographer,  contain- 
ing the  articles  of  Mr.  Thome,  in  the  Law 
Department. 


You  should  also  have  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Thome's  book  on  **  Practical  Court  Report- 
ing." We  can  send  you  the  book  for  $1.00, 
and  the  back  numbers  of  The  Stenogra- 
pher, bound,  can  be  had  at  the  following 
prices :  Volume  No.  2,  I3.50  ;  volume  No. 
3i  |i-5o ;  volume  No.  4,  |i.oo ;  volume  5, 
|i.oo ;  volume  6,  85  cents. 

I  am  sure  you  would  be  greatly  benefited 
by  the  careful  pemsal  of  these  back  numbers. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success,  I 
am,  Yours  very  truly, 

Francis  H.  Hempbrlev,  Editor, 


Shorthand  by  Lowes. 

THE  following  letter  by  the  editor  will 
explain  itself: 
Mv  Dear  Mr.  Needham  :  I  am 
in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  20th  ;  also  of 
the  pamphlet  on  Shorthand  by  Lowes.  Upon 
looking  it  over  I  see  that  one  of  the  main 
arguments  presented  by  Mr.  Lowes  is  that 
while  Pitmanic  shorthand  claims  to  write  by 
sound,  still,  in  practical  reporting,  the  ste- 
nographer writes  ** public*'  with  P — B — , 
and  that,  therefore,  he  does  not  write  by 
sound.  Upon  tuming  to  page  six  of  Mr. 
Lowes'  pamphlet,  I  see  that  he  says  (under 
the  head  of  '*  Rules  for  Writing  *') :  *'  Omit 
all  vowels  in  words  and  all  silent  conson- 
ants ;  write  according  to  sound  and  not 
according  to  spelling,  and  join  together  the 
letters  of  each  word  from  beginning  to  end.  *' 
The  Pitmanic  idea  of  writing  by  sound 
refers,  as  I  understand  it,  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  sixteen  vowel  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage by  sixteen  different  signs,  so  that 
each  shall  be  absolutely  certain,  and,  when 
necessary,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  simi- 
lar words  like  Miles  and  Mills^  as  proper 
names ;  or  Philips  and  Phelps^  by  indicat- 
ing the  difference  in  the  sound  by  a  different 
ant  sounds,  where  they  may  be  omitted  with 
vowel  sign.  Of  course,  it  is  not  intended, 
in  reporting  work,  to  write  all  the  vowel 
sounds  of  each  word,  nor  all  of  the  conson- 
safety.  In  this  respect  the  old  stenography 
and  the  modem  phonography  are  practically 
on  the  same  level.  But  the  advantage  that 
the  Pitmanic  phonographies  possess  is,  I 
apprehend,  to  be  found  principally  in  the 
power  possessed  by  them  of  indicating 
groups  0/ consonants  by  means  of  initial  and 
final  hooks,  in  such  a  way  as  to  distinguish 
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between  words  like  pale  and  play.  Part, 
praie^  parrot^  party,  etc.,  in  which  cases, 
without  the  use  of  vowels,  the  old  stenogra- 
phy would  have  to  write  the  words  alike. 

I  believe  this  Lowes'  system  was  referred 
to  in  The  Stenographer,  last  year,  in 
some  editorial  comments  upon  an  advertise- 
ment, in  which  the  author  announced  his 
system  as  "  Pitman  superceded  and  Taylor 
improved,  for  acquiring  in  half  an  hour  a 
method  of  taking  down  speeches,  etc., 
without  the  aid  of  a  master.*' 

I  have  no  doubt,  from  reading  Mr.  Lowes' 
introduction  to  his  text-book,  that  he  is 
honest  in  his  belief  that  shorthand,  as  he 
writes  it,  is  simpler  and  better  than  the 
Pitmanic  phonography,  but  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  the  world  will  not  agree  with  him,  and 
that  the  modern  methods  will  continue  to 
prove  their  superiority  over  the  old  systems, 
some  of  which  are  still  kept  up  by  the  old- 
time  reporters,  and  by  men  who  are  per- 
suaded to  learn  them  without  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  case. 


The  Mask  of  Courtesy. 

THE  editor  of  the  Phonographic  Maga- 
zine, in  the  May  ist  issue,  referring 
to  an  unfounded  rumor  of  the  death 
of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  says  : 

"  We  rejoice  that  the  father  of  phonogra- 
phy still  lives,  and  trust  that  many  years  of 
health  and  happiness  may  be  his,  and  that 
he  may  yet  see  the  fulfilment  of  the  purpose, 
which  he  now  frankly  acknowledges  and  is 
pursuing  with  his  natural  untiring  zeal, 
to  reform  some  of  the  mistakes  made  in 
English  phonography  thirty  years  ago." 

It  certainly  seems  strange  that  the  zeal  of 
Sir  Isaac,  united  with  his  extraordinary  good 
judgment,  has  not  led  him  to  call  into  his 
service  the  powers  of  the  editor  of  the 
Phonographic  Magazine  to  assist  him  in  cor- 
recting the  mistakes  of  the  English  phonogra- 
phy and  in  making  it  conform  to  that  pub- 
lished at  Cincinnati. 


Mr.  Bernard  DeBear,  principal  of  Pit- 
man's Metropolitan  Shorthand  School,  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  expects  to  visit  the  United  States 
on  a  tour  of  investigation  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  practiced  in  this  country.  Mr.  De 
Bear  is  one  of  the  leading  shorthand  writers 
and  teachers  of  England,  and  we  are  sure  he 
will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  the  practition- 
ers of  the  art  in  America. 


The  column  headed  *' Shorthand  Notes 
by  the  Editor,"  is  composed  of  extracts 
from  Theodore  Parker,  Henry  Ward  Bee- 
cher,  and  DeWitt  Clinton.  Those  who 
make  correct  transcripts  of  the  same  and 
send  them  in  before  the  30th  of  June,  will 
have  their  names  printed  in  The  Stenogra- 
pher. 

The  photograph  of  Dana  A.  Rose,  and 
his  shorthand  notes  and  sketch,  are  repro- 
duced in  the  Ithaca  Daily  Journal,  of  April 
27th,  and  properly  credited  to  The  Steno- 
grapher, as  ''the  leading  publication,  in 
this  country,  devoted  to  shorthand  writing; 
and  typewriting.'* 

In  our  shorthand  notes  on  Scott  and 
Stevenson,  the  romances  of  Hawthorne  are 
intended  to  be  designated  as  ''psychologi- 
cal," but,  as  we  used  the  stem  S,  instead  of 
the  circle  S,  a  number  of  transcribers  have 
made  them  "archaeological."  We  used  the 
stem  S  in  this  case  because  of  its  represent- 
ing a  separate  syllable,  but  in  view  of  the 
danger  of  clashing  with  "archaeological,"  it 
probably  would  be  better  to  use  the  circle  5- 


The  following  letter  from  Charles  M. 
Hall,  attomey-at-law  and  stenographer,  of 
Towanda,  Pa.,  explains  itself: 

Editor  Stenographer  : 

Referring  to  your  St.  Louis  correspondent 
who  wishes  to  know  about  a  good  way  ot 
writing  German  in  shorthand,  I  have  to  say 
this.  As  a  result  of  careful  examination  and 
some  use  of  the  Gabelsberger  and  Bishop 
connected  vowels,  while  I  concede  the  excel- 
lence of  both  Gabelsberger  and  Stolze  sys- 
tems for  those  who  have  not  learned  any 
Pitmanic  system,  I  would  advise  him  to  buy 
Mr.  Bishop's  book  and  construct  his  own 
adaptation  of  the  Bishop  connected  vowels 
with  his  Pitmanic  consonants.  He  will  need 
to  change  but  little,  and  use  the  first  position 
for  initial  vowel  values.  The  late  Mr. 
Driesslin,  of  Chicago,  constructed  a  very  fine 
adaptation  of  the  Benn  Pitman  system  to  the 
German  consonants,  but  the  dot  and  dash 
representation  fails  to  give  the  spirit  and  life 
of  the  vowels  in  the  German  language.  The 
Bishop  vowel  scheme  is  far  superior,  if  Ger- 
man is  to  be  written  with  any  geometrical 
characters. 

I  have  an  adaptation  of  Gabelsberger  to 
the  English  language,  published  in  Ger- 
many. It  seems  to  be  somewhat  different 
from  that  now  published  in  The  Stenogra- 
pher. I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  good,  or,  at 
least,  as  the  best  system  for  our  peculiarly 
mixed  English  tongue. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Charles  M.  Hall. 


Hints  OD  Typevrriting. 
By  Carl  Lewis  Altmaibr. 

THE  "technique"  of  typewriting  con- 
sists in  the  proper  arrangement  of 
■natter,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
typewriter  operator  to  know  how  to  arrange 
matter  effectively.  If  he  does  not  under- 
stand   this,  he  does    not    understand    his 


We  have  heretofore  been  endeavoring  to 
give  hints  as  to  the  arrangement  of  "  general 
matter,"  and,  as  we  then  said,  a  judicious 
use  of  capital  and  small  letters,  and  single 
and  double  space,  and  of  indentations,  will 
add  materially  to  the  clearness  of  matter  ; 
and  we  then  gave  a  few  illustrations  in  good 
and  bad  arrangement,  in  order  to  make  our 
meaning  plain.  This  month  we  give  a  few 
hJDts  as  to  the  arrangement  of  headings  to 
legal  papers.  Every  legal  paper  used  in  a 
case  has  captions,  which  show  in  what  court 
the  case  is  being  tried,  who  are  the  parties 
to  the  suit,  and  what  kind  of  a  case  it  is,  as, 
lor  example,  at  law,  or  in  equity ;  and  some- 
times also  contains  the  names  of  the  attor- 
neys for  the  complainant  and  for  the  defend- 
ant. If,  for  instance,  a  lawyer  dictates  a 
paper  to  you  beginning  in  this  manner,  viz  : 
"CircuitCourt  of  the  United  States,  in  and 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Peunsvlvania, 
Ideal  Manufacturing  Co.,  Complainant,  vs. 
Columbia  Manfacturing  Co.,  Defendant,  in 
Equity,  benniston  and  Martin,  Attorneys 
for  Complainant.'  Quirk,  Gammon  and 
Snap,  Attorneys  for  Defendant,"  do  not 
string  the  matter  along  line  after  line,  but 
set  it  up  in  the  following  manner,  viz  : 

Circuit  Court  of  thh  United  States. 

In  and  for  the  Easttm  District  of  Unna. 

Ideal  Manufacturing  Co., 

Complamant, 


Below  is  another  arrangement  of  another 
caption,  t.  e. ; 

New  York  Supreme  Coi;bt, 
general  term. 

In  the  matter 
of 
Application  for  the  Probate,  a  paper  pro- 
pounded as  the  Last    Will  of    James 
Philip,  deceased. 

STATEMENT. 

From  this  we  hope  the  reader  will  get 
some  idea  astothearrangement  of  headings 
to  legal  papers.  In  our  neitt  article  we  will 
treat  of  architect  specifications. 

Fancy  Typewriting. 

W.  L.  Wardell, 


~JK  T  first  blush,  the  execution  of  fancy, 
^^a  or  merely  ornamental,  work  upon  a 
typewriter  seems  a  perversion  ofthe 
legitimate  purpose  of  the  machine,  and  of 
little  practical  value.  It  requires  but  a  scant 
amount  of  reflection,  however,  too  see  the 
error  of  this  assumption,  if  we  accept  as  true 
the  proposition  that  typewriting  is  subject  to 
the  same  rules  and  conditions  as  type  print- 
ing. The  word  "writing,  "as  applied  to  the 
work  of  the  typewriter,  is  a  misnomer  so  far 
as  the  kind  or  quality  of  that  work  is  con- 
cerned, and  isonly  appropriate  on  theground 
that  it  takes  the  place  of  writing.  The  type- 
writer prints  just  as  truly  as  does  any  print- 
ing machine,  but  prints  letter  by  letter  instead 
of  sheet  by  sheet.  Now  printing,  to  please 
the  veriest  numskull,  must  not  simply  con- 
vey an  idea  in  crude  form  ;  it  must  be  artistic 
in  dress  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Ornamen- 
tal typewriting  illustrates,  although  perhaps 
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in  an  extreme  degree,  the  fact  that  the  work 
of  the  writing  machine  need  not  be  simply 
utilitarian,  but  can  be  made  as  attractive  as 
well.  Many  a  typewriter  operator  there  is 
who  should  blush  to  hammer  out  eve-sores 
whose  only  palliation  is  that  it  is  possible  to 
decipher  them.  The  printer's  "  dodger, *'  or 
*'  gutter-snipe,*'  is  of  the  same  order  of  ex- 
cellence. Any  one  with  the  least  claim  to 
proficiency  in  typewriting  will  endeavor  to 
have  all  work  tastefully  arranged,  or  properly 
''displayed,'*  as  the  printer  would  say,  and 
to  make  it  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  the 
eye. 

One  fact  should  be  remembered  with  refer- 
ence to  fancy  typewriting  and  that  is,  that  it 
should  not  be  simply  an  evidence  of  patience 
and  ingenuity.  Portraits,  landscapes,  and 
elaborate  pictorial  efforts  are  beyond  the 
legitimate  scope  of  the  writing  machine. 
The  labored  intricacies  of  this  sort  which 
sometimes  make  their  appearance  are  seldom 
artistic,  and  usually  illustrate  only  the  oper- 
ators' ingenious  ability  to  do  in  the  best 
manner  possible  upon  the  typewriter  that 
which  at  best  is  a  burlesque  of  pictorial  art. 
Any  ornamentation  which  contributes  to  the 
effectiveness  and  harmony  of  typewritten 
matter  is  proper  and  legitimate.  Under  this 
head  comes  borders,  panels,  scrolls,  and 
special  fancy  designs  which  add  complete- 
ness and  attractiveness  to  typewritten  work 
that  otherwise  might  appear  crude  and  un- 
finished. 

Another  word  of  warning,  against  exces- 
sive ornamentation.  A  lesson  upon  this 
phase  of  the  subject  can  be  gathered  from 
the  printing  trade.  The  type-founder's  en- 
terprise produces  borders  and  ornaments 
galore  to  tickle  the  printer's  appetite.  The 
unskilled  typo  attempts  to  parade  this  wealth 
of  material  in  every  job  he  turns  out.  The 
result  is  fatal  to  artistic  appearance.  The 
typewriter  operator  who  has  been  convinced 
that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  embellish  and 
add  effectiveness  to  his  work  by  the  proper 
and  legitimate  use  of  ornamentation  should 
remember  that  the  most  pleasing  and  satis- 
factory results  are  obtained  along  simple  and 
conservative  lines.  Many  published  speci- 
mens of  headmgs,  legal  forms,  tabulated 
statements,  etc.,  are  over- weigh  ted  with 
redundant  frills  of  ornamentation.  The  first 
requirement  of  beautiful  work  is  that  the 
lines  be  well  balanced  or  displayed,  evenly 


centred  and  indented.  After  that,  simple 
underscoring,  chaste  borders,  plain  panels^ 
etc.,  are  safe  and  satisfactory  means  to 
employ.  Thb  Stenographer  has  done 
much  to  encourage  progress  in  neat  and 
artistic  typewriting,  which  is  a  subject  of  not 
the  least  importance  in  this  time  of  develop- 
ment in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  writing 
machine. 


An  Essential  Quality  of  the  Short- 
hand Writer. 
Bv  W.  H.  Hunt. 

The  best  help  which  students  of  shorthand 
can  receive  is  that  which  teaches  them  to 
depend  upon  themselves. 

Self-reliance  is  an  essential  quality  to  those 
whose  work  demands  activity  of  mind  and 
quickness  of  decision.  What  can  be  gained 
from  a  score  of  shorthand  dictionaries  when 
the  outline  of  an  uncommon  or  infrequent 
word  must  be  written  in  the  fractional  part 
of  a  second  ? 

If  the  principles  of  your  system  are  as 
familiar  to  you  as  the  characters  of  the  long- 
hand alphabet,  and  yet  you  hesitate  in  writ- 
ing such  outlines,  the  reason  is  that  you  lack 
confidence  in  your  own  ability.  If  this  is 
your  case  you  should  then  cultivate  the  spirit 
of  self-dependence  until  you  possess  it  in  a 
degree  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  write  any 
word  without  hesitation.  In  order  to  do  this 
it  is  necessary  that  the  laws  of  mind  should 
be  obeyed.  Nothing  is  learned  without  the 
cost  of  mental  effort.  The  cultivation  of  the 
attention  is  the  secret  of  all  intellectual  train- 
ing. Attention  is  order  and  earnestness  of 
thought — it  is  perseverance  applied  to  some- 
thing, and  when  directed  towards  an  end, 
produces  method.  The  trained  mind  works 
methodically  and  independently,  producing 
the  most  systematic  grouping  of  representa- 
tions and  ideas. 

To  know  how  to  exercise  the  attention, 
how  to  call  forth  the  full  activity  of  the  mind 
and  concentrate  the  thoughts  on  a  particular 
subject,  is  the  first  condition  of  success  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  self-dependence. 


Copies  of  the  **  Proceedings  of  the  New 
York  State  Stenographers  Association," 
held  at  West  Point,  August,  1894,  may  be 
had  by  sending  50  cents  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Kendrick  C  Hill,  117  Duane  Street,  N^w 
York  City. 
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The  Reason  of  It. 

1  DISCOVERED,  long  ago,  that  memory 
would  longer  retain  details  which  the 
mind  perfectly  comprehended,  and  that 
understanding  the  reason — the  rationale — 
for  any  act  or  thing  is  the  most  valuable 
preliminary  step  to  its  acquisition  and  utility- 
For  instance,  a  young  stenographer  asks; 
"Why  is  it  necessary  to  show  in  transcript 
llie  title  of  a  case  or  proceeding  reported  ?" 
If  answer  be  made,  because  it  is  customary, 
this  is  but  the  mere  statement  of  an  arbitrary 
proposition.  Now,  that  which  is  arbitrary 
is,  usually,  opposed  to  that  which  is  reason- 
able; and,  inasmuch  as  the  mainspring  of 
Donnal  human  intellect  is  supposed  to  be 
reason,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  best 
method  of  instruction,  and  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge,  is  by  reasoning  processess.  So 
that  I  should  answer  the  above  quoted 
question  somewhat  in  this  wise  :  The  law 
and  its  forms  proceed  upon  the  theory  of 
right  and  justice  ;  the  determination  of  the 
right  or  justice  of  a  proposition  involves  the 
idea  of  exactness,  detiniteness,  certainty ; 
that  idea  projected  necessitates  specifically 
pointing  out  the  particular  subject  of  contro- 
versy to  be  decided.  A  controversy  im- 
ports the  presentation  of  facts  which  tend  on 
the  one  side  to  the  affirmation,  and  upon 
the  other  to  the  negation  of  a  proposition  ; 
hence  there  are  "  two  sides  to  the  question" 
—the  affirmative  and  negative — one  against 
the  other.  The  most  convenient  way  of 
denominating  the  sides  of  the  controversy  is 
by  the  respective  names  of  the  parties  to  it ; 
consequently  we  get  the  legal  form  "John 
Doe :vrjwj(meaninE,8gainst)  Richard  Roe." 
John  Doe  affirms  that  Richard  Roe  is 
iodeted  to  him  in  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars, 
which  soft  impeachment  Richard  denies. 
That  is,  however,  but  one  branch  of  the 


title  of  a  particular  case.  John  Doe  may 
have  sued  Roc  half  a  dozen  times  in  as 
many  different  courts  and  in  different  places ; 
hence  the  name  of  the  court  and  of  the 
county,  township,  village  or  city  becomes 
necessary  as  an  element  in  the  identification 
of  the  particular  one  of  the  half-dozen  cases 
between  the  belJEcrent  parties.  So  that,  it 
is  plain  10  see,  the  title  bears  a  relation  to 
the  case  similar  to  thename  of  the  individual 
to  him  ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  as  impera- 
tive to  correctly  christen  a  case,  as  it  is  to 
perform  a  like  ceremony  upon  a  pretty, 
blue-eyed  baby  boy.  The  following  show 
instances  of  titles  of  cases  in  different  courts, 
the  reader  bearing  in  mind  that  the  names 
are  fictitious  and  not  selected  from  the 
multiplicity  of  prominent  names  with  which 
the  county  of  Fulton  abounds : 
SupRBMB  Court.       Fulton  County. 


JOJ 


1  Doe, 


Richard  Rob. 
CouNTv  Court.        Fulton  County. 
Ornithorhvnchus  Tom,  1 
versus  Y 

Apalachacola  Joe.       J 

In  Justice's  Court. 

'  Before  Richard 
Murray,  Esq.,  Justice 
of  the  Peace  of  the 
town  of  Johnstown, 
in  the  County  of  Ful- 
ton, and  State  ofNew 
York, 
similar  to  those  above  stated, 
the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  a  trial 
should  exhibit  the  place  and  time  of  trial, 
the  name  of  the  judge,  and  that  a  jury  was, 
or  was  not,  present,  according  to  the  fact 
and  the  names  of  the  respective  attorneys. 


MossBACK  Mike. 
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The  form  of  the  statement  of  these  matters 
is  not  material.  In  making  it,  regard  should 
be  had  to  accuracy  and  conciseness. 


« 
«      • 


A  CONSCIENTIOUS  law  reporter  will  admit 
that  he  usually  experiences  more  or  less 
difficulty  in  the  transcription  of  those  por- 
tions of  his  stenographic  notes,  the  subject- 
matter  of  which,  at  the  time  of  reporting  it, 
he  did  not  clearly  apprehend,  or,  was  doubt- 
ful of  his  understanding  of  the  lingual  dress 
of  the  thought.  This  result  is  generally  the 
same  whether  the  misapprehension  or  mis- 
understanding arise  from  defective  hearing 
of  the  language  or  imperfect  conception  of 
the  ideas.  The  logical  inference  from  this 
premise  is,  that  the  law  stenographer  who 
would  do  perfect  work,  should  not  only 
understand  the  language  used,  but  should 
comprehend  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
subject-matter  reported— in  other  words, 
grasp  the  context. 


« 
«      « 


The  Sin  (?)  of  Omission. 

The  stenographer  "taking"  his  first  case 
in  court,  or  before  a  referee,  will  meet  the 
annoying  question,  "To  take  or  not  to 
take  it  V*  That  is  to  say,  in  all  kinds  of  legal 
proceedings,  and  at  various  stages  thereof, 
uncertainty  will  arise  in  the  reporter's  mind 
as  to  the  propriety  of  omitting  certain  mat- 
ters. The  general  rule  is,  the  stenographer's 
duty  is  to  take,  not  to  omit.  Omission  of 
matter  is  the  exception  to  the  rule,  and  that 
exception  must  be  intelligently  applied ; 
otherwise  it  is  better  to  take  everything. 
Some  stenographers  of  varied  experience 
and  acknowledged  ability,  not  only  as  short- 
hand writers,  but  as  law  reporters^  take 
matter  which  they  afterwards  omit  from 
transcript.  Some  inject  their  own  remarks 
and  comments  in  the  notes,  not  intending 
them  for  transcription.  An  instance  of  the 
latter  custom  is  the  noting  of  the  failure  of 
counsel  to  take  an  exception  to  the  ruling 
of  the  court.  This  is  done  as  a  safeguard  to 
the  stenographer  who,  after  delivery  of 
transcript,  may  be  accused  by  counsel  with 
neglect  to  note  an  exception.  If  his  notes 
contain  a  statement  that  his  accuser  did  not 
except,  the  best  evidence  of  authenticity  of 
the  transcript  and  the  strongest  refutation  of 
the  charge,  is  thereby  furnished. 


Experience  in  the  work  of  the  court  room, 
a  knowledge  of  legal  proceedings  and  the 
requisites  of  transcript,  alone  enable  a  compe- 
tent shorthand  writer  to  judiciously  exercise 
the  power  of  omission.  Ordinarily,  unless 
specially  requested,  or  existing  circumstan- 
ces suggest  it,  letters  and  written  instru- 
ments read  by  counsel  need  not  be  taken  in 
the  notes.  I  have,  however,  heard  of  and 
know  of  stenographers  taking  all  documen- 
tary (meaning,  in  general,  all  written)  evi- 
dence, for  the  sole  purpose  of  swelling 
transcript  fees  ! 


The  following  mistake  of  a  stenographic 
amanuensis  recently  came  to  my  attention  : 
A  man  was  dictating  an  order  for  iron,  a 
portion  of  which  was  required  to  be  two  and 
five-eighths.  The  stenographer  wrote  two 
and  three-eights,  and  the  mistake  passed 
unnoticed  when  the  dictator  read  the  type- 
written letter.  When  the  iron,  which  was 
for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  bridge, 
arrived,  it  could  not  be  used.  A  penalty  of 
five  hundred  dollars  for  each  day  of  delay 
beyond  a  specified  date  was  embraced  in 
the  contract.  The  delay  necessary  to  get  a 
new  lot  of  iron  of  proper  kind  cost  the  con- 
tractor 128,000  plus  cost  and  shipment  of  the 
first  iron  !  Measured  by  a  money  standard, 
that  is  the  worst  mistake  of  which  I  have 
heard. 


•  •* 


Many  young  stenographers  cause  them- 
selves no  end  of  anxiety  in  searching  for  the 
"  best  **  system  of  shorUiand.  If  a  larger 
percentage  of  them  would  devote  time, 
energy  and  attention  to  familiarizing  them- 
selves with  the  "best  system  "of  English 
orthography,  capitalization  and  punctuation, 
much  good  would  result  therefrom. 


•      « 


Wouldn't  Change  the  Record. 

In  last  month's  Stenographer,  under 
the  head  of  "  Inquiries,"  I  presented  a  state- 
ment of  facts  relating  to  the  changing  of 
transcript  at  the  request  of  attorneys,  and 
asked  for  opinions  thereon  from  experienced 
law  stenographers  and  from  shorthand 
writers  generally.  I  am  pleased  to  present 
below  a  well-considered  communication  from 
Mr.  Edgar  White,  of  Macon,  Mo.,  general 
law  stenographer,  notary  public,  and  official 
stenographer  of  the  Macon  circuit  courts. 
Read  what  Mr.  White  thinks : 
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**  Macon,  Mo.,  May  7,  1895. 
*'H.  W.  Thorne,  Esq., 

Editor  Dept.  Law  Reporting,  The  Ste- 
nographer. 

Dear  Sir  :    The  inc^uiry  directed  to  you 
by  one  whom  you  designate  as  a  '*  gentle- 
man from  Texas,"  in  which  he  asks  you  in 
substance  as  to  whether  it  is  right  or  not  to 
permit  a  lawyer  to  amend  a  stenographer's 
notes,  appears  to  me  one  which  should  be 
decidedly  answered  in  the  negative.    In  our . 
district,  by  direction  of  our  clear-headed 
judge,  Hon.  Andrew  Ellison,  the  stenogra- 
pher's notes  are  final,  and  permit  of   no 
amendation  whatever.    If  an  attorney  de- 
sires an  exception  noted  in  his  bill  of  excep- 
tions, it  must  be  done  "then  and  there  "  m 
fact,  during  the  progress  of  the  trial^  or  not 
at  all.    I  have  worked  in  districts  of  this  State 
where  I  was  instructed  by  the  court  that  ex- 
ceptions were  always  understood,  whether 
the  attorneys  made  them  at  the  time  or  not, 
and  there  are  other  districts  where  the  ste- 
nographer has  to  leave  blank  spaces  in  his 
transcript  for  the  attorneys  to  write  in  such 
reasons  as  they  may  desire  for  the  objections 
they  made  at  the  trial.    This  relieves  the 
stenographer  of  a  large  i>art  of  his  responsi- 
bility, and  sinks  his  position  down  to  tnat  of 
a  mere  clerk.    But  the  practice  is  not  en- 
couraged by  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  State, 
which  attaches  full  reliance  upon  the  ste- 
nographer's notes  and    requires    that    all 
objections,  tenders  of  evidence  and  excep- 
tions must  be  noted  during  the  trial,  and  not 
for  the  first  time  when  an  attorney  is  making 
his  brief  or  getting  ready  his  bill  of  excep- 
tions.   In  fact,  three  prominent  attorneys  of 
this  State  are  now  defending  themselves 
against  disbarment  proceedings  before  the 
Supreme  Court  for  having,  as  alleged,  muti- 
lated and  falsified  a  stenographer's  record  in 
an  important    murder  trial,   and  the  case 
looks  rather  gloomy  for  them,  at  present. 

In  this  district,  Judge  Ellison  holds  the 
attorneys  rigidly  to  the  rule  as  laid  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  everything  in  the 
record  of  evidence  must  have  occurred  at 
the  trial  to  receive  his  signature.  The  prac- 
tice is  a  good  one,  because  it  makes  the 
attorneys  more  careful  during  the  trial,  and 
raises  the  office  of  court  reporter  to  one  of 
much  greater  consequence.  The  better 
class  of  attorneys,  when  they  go  into  a  cir- 
cuit court,  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  are 
"making  a  record,"  and  are  very  careful 
about  stating  their  points  upon  which  they 
will  rely  for  a  reversal,  should  the  case  go 
against  them.  It  is  only  the  tyros  or  un- 
scrupulous ones  who  want  to  change  a 
record,  when  they  know  it  is  made  by  a 
stenographer  who  is  competent  for  the  posi- 
tion. 

If  the  judges  of  our  courts  generally  would 
enforce  the  rule  upon  attorneys,  and  let  them 
understand  when  they  go  into  a  trial  that 
they  are  to  be  strictly  bound  by  the  ste- 
nographer's notes,   not  only  would  much 


better  records  be  made,  but  that  oft'  per- 
secuted mortal,  'the  official,'  would  have  a 
much  more  pleasant  task  while  working  in 
the  court  room,  simply  from  the  fact  that  all 
parties  would  have  an  interest  in  proceeding 
m  a  manner  that  would  insure  correctness 
on  his  part.  Edgar  White.  ' ' 

^ter  reading  Mr.  White's  letter  and  noting 
particularly  his  remarks  respecting  excep- 
tions and  noting  them  in  the  record,  turn  to 
and  read  pages  109-111  of  The  Stenogra- 
pher for  July,  1893,  under  the  title  **The 
Crucible  of  Public  Opinion,"  where  the  sub- 
ject generally  of  exceptions  is  considered  by 
Messrs.  Fred  Irland,  Wm.  R.  Lansing,  Theo- 
dore C.  Rose  and  M.  E.  McDermut.  Mr. 
White  shows  that  he  has  '*  been  through  the 
mill ' '  of  experience.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
judges  at  the  commencement  of  a  trial  to 
instruct  the  stenographer  that  exceptions 
are  understood  to  be  taken  whether  ex- 
pressly stated  or  not.  Some  stenographers 
make  a  note  of  the  fact  in  the  minutes  and 
when  the  case  and  exceptions  are  prepared 
by  the  attorneys,  the  exceptions  are  inserted. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  practice  of  leav- 
ing spaces  for  the  insertion  of  exceptions, 
alluded  by  Mr.  White,  is  rather  novel. 

.*• 

Interpreters  are  used  in  court  not  only 
to  facilitate  the  examination  of  witness  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  but  also  to  obtain  the  testi- 
mony of  mutes  and  blind  people.  Interpret- 
ers are  sworn  to  faithfully  perform  their 
duties,  and  the  notes  should  show  these 
details. 

The  use  of  the  phonograph  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  few  reporter  is  among  the 
remote  possibilities.  The  present  genera- 
tion of  law  stenographers,  however,  may 
pursue  their  labors  without  fear  of  being 

supplanted  by  the  •'  windy  "  machine. 

* 
»      # 

"  I  believe  that  it  is  the  mind  that  makes 
the  man.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  long 
term  theory.  I  believe  that  it  is  more  likely 
to  take  seven  years,  than  seven  months,  to 
make  a  first-class  stenographer— and  even 
then  there  is  room  for  improvement." — 
Kendrick  C  Hill,  before  N.  Y.  S.  S.  A.,  in 
August,  1894.  No  sage  ever  spoke  wiser 
words. 

The  majority  of  stenographic  court  re- 
porters   use  pen    and  ink,    principally,    I 
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believe,  because  of  smoothness  of  pen 
movement,  permanency  of  an  ink  record, 
distinctness  of  outlines  and  ease  of  trans- 
cription by  artificial  light. 


**♦ 


Receipt  is  hereby  acknowledged  of  a 
copy  of  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Annual  Meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  S-  S.  A., 
which  was  held  last  August,  at  West  Point, 
N.  Y.  Among  the  valuable  contents  are  a 
paper  by  Mr.  John  G.  Bowman,  entitled 
'*  What  Has  Haifa  Century  Done  for  Short- 
hand?" and  a  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Dickinson,  of  New  York  city,  upon  **  Ste- 
nographers' Associations— What  They  Do 
Do,  What  They  Might  Do,  and  What  They 
Miss  Doing.*' 


The  observant  student  of  the  practice  of 
shorthand  will  note  that  the  finished  ste- 
nographer unhestitatingly  acknowledges  his 
inability  with  present-day  phonography  to 
report  verbatim  the  most  rapid  utterances 
of  the  human  tongue.  He  will  further  notice 
the  foolish  assertions  of  stenographic  gosl- 
ings to  claim  of  ability  to  do  such  reporting. 


Notes. 


The  following  press  comments  show  the 
difference  in  meaning  among  the  words 
"  plum,"  *'  big  fee,*'  and  •*  bill,"  as  applied 
to  compensation  of  stenographers  :  New 
York  city  Advertiser  refers  to  the  meagre 
compensation  of  $17,500  paid  to  stenogra- 
pher Lucius  A.  Waldo,  of  Bath,  N.  Y.,  as  a 
"bill."  The  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  Times 
describes  the  action  brought  by  lawyer  N. 
E.  Van  Tuyl,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  I300 
for  stenographic  services  as  a  *'  suit  for  a 
big  fee."  The  Cincinnati  Tribune  calls  the 
salary  of  IS40  per  year,  to  be  paid  Melvin 
Cramer,  recently  appointed  stenographer  to 
the  county  solicitor  of  Dayton,  Ohip,  vice 
Miss  D'arcy,  a  "plum."  **You  pays  your 
money  und  dakes  your  shoice." 

The  New  York  City  Dock  Department  has 
made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  get 
from  the  civil  service  list  a  stenographer 
satisfactory  to  the  commissioners.  Thus  far 
only  males  have  been  tried.  The  IVor/d 
asks:  "Why  not  try  a  girl?"  Echo 
answers  :  "Why?" 

I  CLIP  the  following  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune:      "Considerable    agitation    has 


arisen  among  stenographers  who  do  court 
reporting  as  to  whether  the  judges  shall 
appoint  men  to  perform  this  work  as  court 
ofincials  or  continue  to  let  litigants  employ 
their  own  shorthand  writers  and  have  their 
own  transcripts  of  testimony  and  trial  pro- 
ceedings made.  There  is  an  effort  on  foot 
to  have  the  judges  decide  this  matter.  Under 
the  statute  each  judge  has  the  right  to 
appoint  an  official  stenographer  at  a  salary 
of  I125  a  month  who  shall  furnish  transcripts 
to  each  side  in  every  case.  But  the  judges 
never  availed  themselves  of  this.  There  are 
twenty-eight  judges.  If  they  all  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  law  an  expense  to  the  county 
of  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40,- 
000  a  year  would  be  incurred.  The  proposi- 
tion has  strong  opposition  among  the  better 
class  of  stenographers.  Stenographers  who 
make  a  specialty  of  court  work  would  rather 
take  their  chances  of  securing  employment 
from  complainants  and  defendants  than 
furnish  transcripts  to  both  sides,  at  a  salary 
of  only  I125  a  month.  A  good  many  of  the 
lawyers  are  in  favor  of  the  stenographers 
being  appointed,  for  the  reason  that  then 
the  transcripts  would  be  official.  A  meeting 
probably  will  be  held  some  time  this  week 
to  decide  the  matter." 

W.  J.  Lyons,  of  66  Chauncey  Street, 
Boston,  is  engaged  as  stenographer,  with 
Smith,  Hogg  &  Gardner,  of  that  city. 

According  to  the  Worcester,  Mass., 
Sfiy,  Miss  Addie  F.  Gillette,  stenographer 
for  Judge  Charles  S.  Hayden,  of  that  city, 
has  attached  his  real  property  in  an  action 
against  him,  in  which  she  claims  no  less 
than  $30,000.  The  suit  has  caused  great 
surprise,  whatever  that  may  mean. 

Rev.  Harrison  Price,  an  official  court 
stenographer  of  Ukiah,  Cal.,  tiring  of  the 
tribulations  of  this  mundane  sphere,  sought 
the  end  by  self-murder.  It  is  supposed  that 
repeated  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure 
office  unbalanced  his  mind. 

Rudence  S.  Douthat,  stenographer,  of 
721  Sixth  Avenue,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
fills  an  important  position  with  the  Barlow- 
Henderson  Co.,  a  large  wholesale  dry  goods 
house  of  that  city. 

H.  A.  Brimmer  is  an  experienced  teacher 
of  shorthand,  at  the  Idwal  Business  College, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Stenographer  John  Kellar,  formerly  of 
Stephentown  Centre,  N.  Y.,  has  secured  a 
position  in  the  law  office  of  Farrell  &  Finder, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Kellar  will  also  do  a  gen- 
eral stenographic  and  typewriting  business 
at  that  place. 
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Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  stenographer,  at 
Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.,  will  please  accept  my 
thanks  for  recent  favors. 

Mr.  Arthur  F.  Plant  who  has  been  in 
the  law  office  of  Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Morris. 
Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.,  for  the  last  five  years, 
has  been  appointed  English  Official  Stenog- 
rapher to  the  Superior  Court  of  St.  Francis 
District,  vice  J.  Armitage  Ewing,  resigned. 
The  Sherbrooke  Gazette  says  of  him.  **  Mr. 
Plant  is  an  accurate  stenographer,  and  will 
doubtless  discharge  the  duties  assigned  him 
in  a  very  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner." 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gaudette  has  been  appointed 
French  Official  Stenographer  of  the  same 
Court,  vice  Arthur  P.  Dorais,  resigned.  The 
two  appointments  are  very  popular  in  legal 
circles.  H.  W.  Thornb. 


Miss  Luella  Kontusky,  of  221  i  Bremen 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  concerning  organizations,  says  : 

'*  I  suggest  that  the  most  prominent  ste- 
nographers (the  reporters,  if  you  will)  in  the 
United  States,  every  State  being  represented, 
band  themselves  together  and  form  the 
nuclei  for  a  national  association,  with  head- 
quarters at  WashinfiTton,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  watch  the  legislature ;  and  when  they 
have  established  themselves  firmly  as  a 
body  politic,  take  in  societies  as  members 
insteaa  of  individuals.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  in  order  to  be  successful  the  national 
association  should  make  its  rules  as  simple 
as  possible.  It  should  not  attempt  to  fix 
anv  standard,  so  that  each  society  might  be 
able  to  govern  itself  by  local  considerations ; 
so  that  even  a  number  of  stenographers  as- 
sociated together  as  a  club  for  some  maga- 
zine would  be  eligible  as  a  '  society. '  I 
think  with  such  an  arrangement,  a  tax  of 
about  two  per  cent,  per  capita  would  estab- 
lish a  bureau  or  headquarters  at  Washing- 
ton, with  a  representative  and  legal  talent 
to  watch  legislation  and  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  association  generally,  and 
issue  a  publication  that  would  be  effective 
in  bringing  the  masses  to  an  appreciation  of 
our  rights,  as  well  as  teaching  the  value  of 
ethics  to  those  among  us  who  are  given  to 
practicing  the  arts  of  Shylock  on  their 
iellow  stenographers.  The  most  effective 
way  of  attracting  public  attention  is  by 
means  of  cartoons,  and  with  such  a  weapon 
we  could  reach  all  offenders,  both  in  the 
ranks  and  ou(. 

'*Now,  that  there  may  be  no  misappre- 
hension^  I  will  say  for  myself  that  I  am  a 
mere  tyro ;  while  I  have  overcome  the  igno- 
miny of  'my  first  position,'  I  am  not  very 
old  in  my  profession  ;  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  only  novitiates,  as  a  rule,  seem  to 


have  time  to  raise  their  voices  in  counsel 
(more's  the  pity),  while  those  who  have 
grown  hoary  in  their  calling  are  either  too 
blindly  and  selfishly  indifferent  to  the  future, 
or  too  much  non  compos  mentis  from  the 
effects  of  a  *  following  profession '  to  do  so, 
I  trust  I  will  be  forgiven  for  my  temerity  in 
presuming  to  have  an  opinion  regarding  the 
weal  of  the  profession.  Meantime,  I  nope 
and  pray  that  our  publications  will  continue 
to  regard  it  their  duty  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  until  union  and  harmony  is  evolved  out 
of  the  chaos  of  present  conditions.'' 

Luella  Kontusky. 

Editorial  Note. — ^We  think  Miss  Kon- 
tusky is  working  upon  the  right  lines,  and 
trust  that  her  suggestions  may  meet  with 
some  response,  by  which  it  may  be  put  into 
practical  effect. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  of  New  Orleans,  under 
date  of  April  6th,  send  us  the  following. 
We  are  under  many  obligations  to  the 
courtesy  and  wide  knowledge  of  shorthand 
of  Mr.  Edmunds.  Through  a  mistake  in  the 
printing,  the  article  on  Literal  Reporting 
shouldliave  been  signed  "  Grigsby  "  instead 
of"Grisby." 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hemperley  : 

The  shorthand  at  page  178  of  the  April 
Stenographkr  signifies  :  **  I  sailed  from 
Liverpool  on  the  18th  of  June,  1831,  for  the 
United  States  of  America." 

John  Hemphill,  Esq." 

That  on  the  top  of  the  title  page  reads : 

•*I  was  bom  31st  June^A.  D.,  1813." 

This  is  probably  a  mistake  for  30th.  The 
young  man,  doubtless,  remembered  that  it 
was  the  last  day  of  the  month,  and  forgot 
that  the  month  had  only  thirty  days. 

It  is  written  in  the  system  of  T.  Kitching- 
man,  master  of  Potter-Gate  School,  Lincoln, 
who  published  it  in  1815.  I  have  never  seen 
it.  See  Isaac  Pitman's  History.  3d  ed.,  p.  78, 
and  Dr.  Westby-Gibson's  Bibliography,  p. 
105. 

**Grisby"  reminds  me  of  the  comet  of 
1882.  It  was  about  a  thousand  times  the 
biggest  thing  I  had  ever  seen  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  great  crowds  that  got  out  of  bed 
and  filled  the  streets  to  gaze  at  it  were 
utterly  silent.  Even  the  dogs  forgot  to 
bark.  J.  E. 

The  following  named  young  ladies,  grad- 
uates in  the  Longley  style  of  phonography  in 
Richibucto,  New  Brunswick,  are  desirous  of 
correspondence  with  others  in  the  same 
style,  for  mutual  improvement :  Miss  Nina 
L.  Frecker,  Miss  I.  A.  Caie,  and  Miss  Sylvia 
O.  Black. 
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Edited  by  William  L.  Mason. 

Principal   of  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  152  Fifth  Avenue  (Ne^ 

Presbyterian  Building),  Comer  of  aoth  St.,  N.  V.    Instructor  in  Phonography  at  the  General  Society 

of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen.  New  York  City.    Also  Official  Instructor  in  Phonography 

in  the  Public  Day  Schools  of  New  York  City,  Nos.  ao,  25,  44,  75  and  79. 


Regarding  the  reported  death  of  Sir 
Isaac  Pitman,  widely  circulated  in  the  papers, 
recently,  the  following  notice  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Sun  is  pertinent : 

"PHONOGRAPHY  AND  SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN. 

**  To  the  Editor  of  Th^  Sun— Sir  :  Allow 
me,  through  your  widely  circulated  paper, 
to  contradict  a  statement  lately  published  in 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Siar  and  copied  by 
other  journals,  to  the  effect  that  the  death 
of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  the  inventor  of  pho- 
nography, recently  took  place  at  Bath, 
England.  The  true  facts  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, are  that  on  April  3,  Mr.  Joseph  Pitman, 
a  brother  of  Sir  Isaac,  died  at  Worthing,  in 
the  south  of  England,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year,  and  was,  during  the  early  propoganda 
of  phonography,  closely  associated  with  his 
brother  in  travelling  and  lecturing  on  the 
art.  As  a  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Pitman, 
and  representative  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons,  in  this  country,  I  ask  the  favor  of  the 
foregoing  correction. 

''  I  have  selected  The  Sun  for  this  purpose, 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  more  widely 
read  and  quoted  by  the  preA  of  this  coun- 
try than  any  other." 

^  Clarence  A.  Pitman. 

33  Union  Square,  April  27, 1895. 

* 
*      * 

Owing  to  the  delay  in  the  completion  of 
the  new  Presbyterian  building,  the  removal 
of  the  Metropolitan  school  was  necessarily 
postponed  to  June  ist.  By  the  time  this 
number  of  The  Stenographer  reaches  its 
readers,  however,  the  change  will  have  be«n 
successfully  made.  Don't  forget  the  new 
address,  152  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  of  Twen- 
tieth Street. 

»      » 

Since  last  reported,  the  certificate  of 
proficiency  for  teachers  of  Isaac  Pitman 
phonography,  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  has  been  awarded  to  the  following 
successful  candidates  :  Miss  Genevieve  L. 
Allen,  8  Exchange  Place,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Mr.  John  J.  Hughes,  80  South  FuUerton 
Avenue,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Key  to  Isaac  Pitman  Phonography. 

brief  reporting  notes. 

We,  my  Lords,  are  politicians — we  here 
and  in  the  other  House — are  we  to  adopt  the 
whole  of  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
mission— though  I  admit  that  it  is  supported 
with  all  the  weight  of  very  distinguished 
men — are  we  to  adopt  those  Reports  with- 
out considering  all  the  circumstances  which 
might  palliate  the  offences  which  are  con- 
demned ?    I  cannot  see  that  it  is  possible  to 
do  that.    Now,  my  Lords,  I  object  to  the 
motion  of   the    noble    Marquis,  on  other 
grounds.    I  object  to  adopt  any  part  of  the 
Report  without  comment.    First  of  all,   I 
think  it  extremely  unfair  and  extremely  un- 
just that  we    at  all  events  in  Parliament 
should  record  the  fact  that  these  national 
leaders  have  been  accused  of  the  grossest 
and  gravest  crimes,  without  expressing  our 
deep  regret  that  such  serious  wrong  has 
been  done  to  them.    What  could  be  more 
serious  than  the  charge  of  the  forged  letters  ! 
I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  scandalous 
than  what  occurred  with  regard  to  those 
letters.    No  one  who  is  at  all  fair  will  say 
that  the  Times,  knowing  they  were  forged, 
put  them  forward  ;   but  what  we  all  say  is 
that  there  was  a  most  culpable  and  gross 
neglip;ence  in  putting  forward  these  charges 
to  rum  the  character  of  a  leader  of  a  people, 
and    blacken   the   character   of  all   those 
connected  with  him,   without  making  the 
most  careful  investigation.    Everybody  who 
has  had  any  connection  with  Ireland  must 
have  known  how  utterly  unreliable  and  un- 
trustworthy Mr.  Pigott  was.     He  had  been 
offering  information  to  the  Government  of 
Ireland  for  years  and  years.     I  mentioned 
only  the  other  day,  but  it  is  worth  perhaps 
mentioning  it  again,  that  as  far  back  as  tne 
year  1873  ^»e  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to 
me,  when  he  thought  I  was  away  from  my 
ordinary  advisers,  saying  that  he  had  inform- 
ation to  give  of  a  political  kind,  and  no 
doubt  asking  for   money  to  be  paid  him. 
We  all  knew  at  the  Castle  that  he  was  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  trying  to  sell  informa- 
tion, and  anybody  who  had  any  connection 
with  the  Times^  and  in  connection  with  a 
charge  so  grave,   ought  to  have  had  the 
common  (prudence  to  go  to  some  of  those 
who  were  bound  to  know  something  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Pigott.    I  think,  my  Lords,  it 
is  a  scandalous  thing  that  a  charge  of  this 
nature  should  be  made. 


j|^  Isaac  Pitman's  Complete  Phonographic  Instructor,  250  pp.,  Ir.50 ;  a  Phonographic  Dictionary,  with  the 
shorthand  forms  for  60,000  words,  |i.50|  Business  Correspondence.  Nos.  i  and  2,  each,  30  cents.  For  sale  by- 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Pubhshers,  33  Union*Square,  New  York. 
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«%Me8sra.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  33  Union  Square. 
New  York,  will  always  be  willine  to  recommend 
competent  shorthand  teachers  and  schools  to  those 
wishing  to  know  of  same.  Correspondence  solicited . 
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Osgoodbg  Department 

W.  W.  OsGOODBY,  Editor, 


My  Financial  Career. 

When  I  go  into  a  bank,  I  get  rattled.'  The 
clerks  rattle  me  ;  the  wickets  rattle  me  ;  the 
sight  of  the  money  rattles  me ;  everything 
rattles  me.  The  moment  I  cross  the  thresh- 
old of  a  bank,  I  am  a  hesitating  jay  !  If  I 
attempt  to  transact  business  there,  I  become 
an  irresponsible  idiot.  I  knew  this  before- 
hand, but  my  salary  had  been  raised  to  $50 
a  month,  and  I  felt  that  the  bank  was  the 
only  place  for  it.  So  I  shambled  in,  and 
lobked  timidly  around  at  the  clerks.  I  had 
an  idea  that  a  person  about  to  open  an 
account  must  needs  consult  the  manager. 
I  went  up  to  a  wicket  marked  "Account- 
ant'' The  accountant  was  a  tall,  cool 
devil.  The  very  sight  of  him  rattled  me. 
My  voice  was  sepulchral.  **  Can  I  see  the 
manager?"  I  said,  and  added  solemnly, 
** alone."  I  don't  know  why  I  said' 
"alone."  "Certainly/*  said  the  account- 
ant, and  fetched  him. 

The  manager  was  a  grave,  calm  man.  I 
held  my  I56  qlutched  in  a  crumpled  ball  in 
my  pocket.  "Are  you  the  manager?"  I 
asked.  God  knows  I  didn't  doubt  it.  "Yes," 
he  said.  "Can  I  see  you?"  I  asked 
"alone?"  I  didn't  want  to  say  "alone" 
again,  but  without  it  the  thing  seemed  self- 
evident.  The  manager  looked  at  me  in 
some  alarm.  He  felt  that  I  had  an  awful 
secret  to  reveal.  "  Come  in  here,"  he  said, 
and  led  the  way  to  a  private  room.  He 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock.  "We  are  safe 
from  interruption,  here,"  he  said;  "sit 
down." 

We  both  sat  down  and  looked  at  one  an- 
other. I  found  no  voice  to  speak.  '*  You 
are  one  of  Pinkerton's  men,  I  presume," 
he  said.  He  had  gathered  from  my  myster- 
ious manner  that  I  was  a  detective.  I  knew 
what  he  was  thinking,  and  it  made  me 
worse. 

"  No,  not  from  Pinkerton's,"  I  said,  seem- 
ingly to  imply  that  I  came  from  a  rival 
agency.  "To  tell  the  truth,"  I  went  on,  as 
if  I  had  been  attempting  to  lie  about  it,  "  I 


am  not  a  detective,  at  all.  I  have  come  to 
open  an  account.  I  intend  to  keep  all  my 
money  in  this  bank." 

The  manager  looked  relieved,  but  still 
serious.  "A  laree  account,  I  suppose,"  he 
said.  "Fairly  Targe,"  I  whispered.  **I 
propose  to  deposit  I56  now,  and  I50  a 
month." 

The  manager  called  the  accountant  ' '  Mr. 
Montgomery,"  he  said,  unkindly  loud,  "  this 
gentleman  is  opening  an  account;  he  will 
deposit  I56.    Good  morning." 

A  big  iron  safe  stood  open  at  the  side  of 
the  room.  "Good  morning,"  I  said,  and 
stepped  into  the  safe.  "Come  out,"  said 
the  manager,  coldly,  and  showed  me  the 
other  way.  I  went  up  to  the  accountant" 
wicket  and  poked  the  ball  of  money  at  him 
with  a  quick,  convulsive  movement,  as  if  I 
were  doinff  a  conjuring  trick.  My  face  was 
g^hastly  pale.  He  took  the  money  and  gave 
It  to  another  clerk.  He  made  me  write  the 
sum  on  a  slip  and  sign  my  name  in  a  book. 
I  no  longer  knew  what  I  was  doing.  The 
bank  swam  before  my  eyes.  "Is  it  des- 
posited  ?"  I  asked,  in  a  hollow,  vibrating 
voice. 

"  It  is,"  said  the  accountant. 

"Then  I  want  to  draw  a  check."  My 
idea  was  to  draw  out  $6  for  present  use. 
Some  one  gave  me  a  check  book  through  a 
wicket  and  some  one  else  began  telline  me 
how  to  write  it  out.  The  people  in  the  bank 
had  the  impression  that  I  was  an  invalid  mil- 
lionaire. I  wrote  something  on  the  check 
and  thrust  it  in  at  the  clerk.  He  looked  at 
it.  "What!  are  you  drawing  it  all  out 
again?"  he  asked,  in  surprise.  Then  I 
realized  that  I  had  written  fifty-six  instead  of 
six.  I  was  too  far  gone  to  reason.  Reck- 
less with  misery,  I  made  a  plunge.  "  Yes, 
the  whole  thing !" 

*  *  Are  you  not  goin^  to  deposit  any  more  ?" 
said  the  clerk,  astonished.     "  Never !" 

An  idiotic  hope  struck  me,  that  they 
mi^ht  think  something  had  insulted  me 
while  I  was  writing  the  check,  and  that  I  had 
changed  my  mind.  "How  will  you  have 
it?"  he  said.  I  answered,  without  try- 
ing to  think.  "In  fifties."  He  gave  me  a 
fifty  dollar  bill.  "And  the  six?"  he  said. 
"In  sixes,"  I  said.  He  gave  it  me  and  I 
rushed  out  I  caught  the  echo  of  a  roar  of 
laughter  that  went  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
bank.  Since  then,  I  bank  no  more.  I  keep 
my  money  in  cash  in  my  trousers  pocket, 
and  my  savings  in  silver  dollars  in  a  sock. — 
Stephen  Leacock,  in  Life. 


M^Osgoodbys  Phonetic  Shorthand  Manual,  $1,23  /  Speed-Book  {without  key),  $t.oo  /   Compendium,  for  the 
vest-pocket,  soc.  ;    IVord-Book,  $1^0  ;    The  Great  Moon  Hoax  {engraved  shorthand),  $1.25,    For  saU  by  IVil- 
ams  &  Rogers,  publishers,  Rochester,  N.  K,  and  Chicago,  III, 
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Gabelsberger  Department. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  Rxtdolf  Tombo,  No.  a  Ridge  Place,  New  York. 
President  Gabelsberger  Shorthand  Society. 


Corresponding  Style. 

Messrs.  Vincent  &  Rbid, 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen  : — ^The  successful  operation 
of  the  Chloride  Accumulator,  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  in  central  stations,  traction 
work,  isolated  lighting  and  power  plants, 
regulation  of  current  on  street  railway  cir- 
cuits, train  and  yacht  lighting,  telephone  and 
telegraph  service,  launches,  kinetoscope, 
phonograph  and  cautery  work,  etc.,  etc.,  has 
demonstrated  in  a  notable  manner  the  dur- 
ability, efficiency  and  capacity  of  this  type  of 
cell,  and  has  given  to  the  subject  of  storage 
batteries  a  prominence  not  previously  en- 
joyed in  this  country. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  sole 
manufacturer  of  the  Chloride  Accumulator, 
has  acquired  all  the  patents  and  patent  rights 
concerning  the  manufacture  of  storage  bat- 
teries of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
Edison  Electric  Light  Company,  Thomson- 
Houston  Electric  Company,  Brush  Electric 
Company,  Accumulator  Company,  Consoli- 
dated Electric  Storage  Battery  Company, 
and  the  General  Electric  Launch  Company. 
The  Company  has  largely  increased  its  cash 
working  capital  and  is  prepared  to  fill 
promptly  all  orders  for  storage  cells. 

Upon  request  I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish 
catalog  and  other  information  relating  to  the 
Chloride  Accumulator,  and  trust  that  when 
in  the  market  for  batteries  you  will  take  into 
consideration  the  demonstrated  merits  of 
our  cell. 

Please  note  the  change  of  location  of  our 
l^ew  York  office,   to  the  Manhattan    Life 
Insurance  Co.'s  Building,  66  Broadway. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 


Reporting  Style. 

Oration  by  Gbnbral  Horace  Portbr, 

On  occasion  of  the  Dedication  of  the   Washington 

Memorial  Arch,  N.  V.,  May  4th,  1895. 

**  The  true  purpose  of  this  work  is  not  the 
display  of  architectural  skill,  or  the  mere 
embellishment  of  a  city ;  it  is  to  commemor- 
ate the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  in- 
auguration of  the  government,  under  the 
blessings  of  which  we  live,  and  to  perpetuate 


the  memory  of  the  exaulted  patriot  who 
founded  the  Republic.  The  form  of  an 
arch  was  happily  chosen.  It  is  the  symbol 
of  cohesive  -  strength  and  fitly  typifies  the 
union  of  inseparable  States.  The  spotless 
marble  of  which  it  is  composed  is  emblem- 
atic of  the  stainless  purity  of  the  character 
of  the  immortal  leader  whose  name  the 
structure  bears. 

"  Washington  impressed  himself  more  pro- 
foundly upon  the  civilized  world  than  any 
man  of  his  time,  and  to-day  the  beneficient 
influence  of  his  example  is  still  potent 
throughout  the  globe.  He  has  been  wisely 
called  'a  first  without  a  second,'  and  'the 

g-eatest  of  good  men — the  best  of  great  men.' 
nduring  precepts,  the  memory  of  resplen- 
dent virtues  and  matchless  lessons  in  true 
manhood  are  the  precious  legacies  he  has 
bequeathed  to  his  countrymen. 

**  Some  superficial  critics  have  endeavored 
to  convey  the  impression  that,  while  he  filled 
with  eminent  satisfaction  all  the  trying  posi- 
tions in  which  he  was  placed,  he  was  pre- 
eminent in  none.  This  view  is  especially  un- 
just to  him  as  a  soldier.  The  consummate 
military  skill  which  he  displayed  proved  him 
a  master  of  the  art  of  war.  He  was  an  ideal 
leader  of  troops,  one  of  the  few  commanders 
whose  magnetic  influence  over  men  was 
equalled  by  the  display  of  an  unerring  judg- 
ment in  the  field. 

"In  bringing  to  a  successful  termination 
that  desperate  and  bloody  contest  of  un- 
equal warfare,  Washington  had  displayed, 
for  eight  long  years,  the  caution  of  a  Fabius 
and  the  daring  of  a  Hannibal.  He  had 
shown  himself  an  Alexander  without  his  lust 
of  conquest,  a  Caesar  without  his  imperialism, 
a  Marlborough  without  his  lack  of  principle, 
a  Napoleon  without  his  ambition.  Slow  in 
deliberation,  sure  in  decision,  clear  in  fore- 
sight, heroic  in  action,  neither  elated  by 
victory  nor  depressed  by  defeat — he  haa 
been  both  the  sword  and  shield  of  the  strug- 
gling colonies,  and  from  a  sowing  of  the  bitter 
seeds  of  war  had  reaped  a  harvest  of  per- 
petual peace. 

"  Washington's  services  now  became  no 
less  important  in  council  than  they  had  been 
in  camp.  He  corresponded  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States,  and  urged  the  forma- 
tion of  a  stronger  form  of  government  with 
such  cogency  of  reasoning,  and  such  irresist- 
able  logic,  that,  owing  largely  to  his  exer- 
tions, there  was  finally  brought  together  the 
memorable  convention  which  framed  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 


The  Stenographer 
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Buripz  Department. 

Eliza  B.  Burnz,  Editor,  24  Clinton  Place,  New  York  City. 

In  the  shoTtend  spellings  recommended  by  the  Philolofi:ical  Societies  of  KngUind  and  America,  and  included 

in  the  Appendix  to  Century  Dictionary. 


Women  Indeted  to  Edison. 

"Very  few  persons  ar  aware,"  says  Mrs. 
Emiline  D.  Wells,  "of  the  great  fields  of 
remunerativ  employment  which  hav  been 
opend  tQ  women  thru  the  wonderful  creativ 
genius  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  inventor. 
His  simplification  of  telegrafy  has,  as  we  all 
know,  given  employment  to  thousands  of 
operators  all  over  the  United  States.  In  the 
telephone  business  a  larger  field  than  in 
telegrafy  has  been  created.  I  hav  not  the 
exact  figures,  but  I  believ  the  number  is  now 
about  50,000.  Latest  and  oddest  of  all  is  the 
natural  skil  displayd  by  women  in  uzing  the 
two  newest  of  his  ideas,  the  grafofone  and 
fonograf.  Thousands  of  these  ar  in  use  in 
this  cuntry,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  in 
Europe,  where  they  ar  employd  in  commer- 
cial houses  and  in  official  bureaus  insted  of 
the  slower  and  less  accurate  shorthand 
writer.  The  operator  is  almost  always  a 
yung  woman,  and  generally  one  who  can  uze 
the  typewriting  machine.  Further  than  this, 
in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  goods,  there 
ar  processes,  such  as  the  insulating  of  wires, 
the  putting  together  of  delicate  machanism, 
and  a  dozen  other  operations  which  require 
delicacy  of  tuch,  keen  vision,  and  a  clear 
hed,  where  women  ar  employd  in  large 
numbers.  It  is  probably  under  rather  than 
over  the  truth  to  state  that  100,000  women  ar 
gaining  a  livlihood  to-day  from  the  inventions 
which  Edison  has  put  upon  the  markets  in  the 
past  twenty  years.  The  future  is  even 
brighter  than  the  present.  All  of  these 
things  are  spreding  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  population,  so  that  there  is  bound  to  be 
a  constant  demand  for  skild  female  labor  for 

the  next  twenty  years  at  least.'' 

«      « 

» 

I  hav  always  objected  to  Shorthand  dic- 
tionaries on  the  following  grounds.  They 
entice  the  pupil  to  frequent  and  unnecessary 
consultation  of  them,  and  thus  waste  much 
time.  They  cause  the  student  to  distrust  his 
reason.  They  present  the  idea  that  Fonic 
Shorthand  is  a  study  based  on  empiricism 
insted  of  principls  and  definit  rules.  In  fact, 
they  bring  the  art  to  a  level  with  our  arbitrary 
and  absurd  common  spelling ;  the  study  of 
which  on  account  of  the  lawless  character  of 
English  orthografy,  is  a  combination  of  mere 
memorizing  and  recognition  of  form. 
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Gregg's    Shorthand    Department. 

Edited  by  Frank  Ruthbrpord. 

Principal  Rutherford's  Reporting:  School  of  Gngg's  Shorthand,  :o6  East  aad  Street,  New  York  City,  and  Sole 
Agent  for  New  York  and  Brooklyn  of  Greax's  Shorthand.     Formerly  a  teacher  of 

Isaac  Pitman's  Phonography. 


In  introdacing  the]^bove  system^to  the 
notice  of  the  American  shorthand  world,  we 
desire  to  call  attention  to  its  leading  fea- 
tures, viz:  One  slope,  one  position,  one 
thickness  and  connective  vowels.  It  is  com- 
prised in  ten  easy  lessons,  which  may  be 
acquired  in  from  fifteen  to  thirty  hours. 
Speed  is  unlimited,  and  usually  fifty  lessons 
are  sufficient  to  attain  a  speed  of  loo  words 
per  minute.  Legibility  is  its  strong  point, 
and  owing  to  the  insertion  of  vowels,  accu- 
racy in  this  respect  is  beyond  question. 
The  system  has  now  been  in  use  in  England 
for  the  past  seven  years ;  in  this  country  for 
two  years,  and  is  taught  also  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and  Canada. 
It  can  readily  be  acquired  by  mail  tuition. 
Pamphlet  containing  further  particulars  will 
be  gladly  forwarded  on  application  to  J.  R. 
Gregg,  33  Equitable  Building,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
G.  Watson,  648  Garfield  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
or  to  F.  Rutherford,  106  East  23d  Street, 
New  York  City.  Enquirers  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  schools  nearest 
them. 


«      « 


The  progress  of  Gregg's  shorthand  in 
New  York  has  been  most  encouraging.  A 
class  was  formerly  conducted  at  Dahl's 
Conservatory  of  Music,  but  the  growing 
demand  for  tuition  justified  our  opening  a 
school  at  106  East  23d  Street.  Many  Gregg 
writers  are  now  holding  good  positions. 
On  Nov.  1 2th,  1894,  the  New  York  Board  of 
Education  passed  an  order  "authorizing 
the  purchase  of  Gregg's  shorthand  for  the 
school  libraries." 


«      » 


In  Boston,  Gregg's  shorthand  has  been 
adopted  by  many  practical  writers  and  teach- 
ers of  older  systems.  In  addition  to  the 
instruction  given  at  the  Central  school,  in 
the  Equitable  Building,  large  classes  have 
been  held  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gregg, 
at  the  Newton  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  Everett  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  ;  Boston  Institute  of  Industry ;  Boston 
Girls'  Club ;  Newtonville  Industrial  Club, 
etc.  The  Salem  Commercial  School,  which 
abandoned  the  Isaac  Pitman  system,  reports 
that  the  Grej^g  shorthand  department  has 
been  exceptionally  successful  during  the 
past  season,  and  many  graduates  using  the 
Gregg  system  have  obtained  positions. 
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^unson  Shortlpaipd   Department, 

D.  FuLLMBR,  Editor. 
Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago,  111. 


Chicago,  III.,  May  3,  1895. 

Mr.  Chas.  G.  Hanlby, 
Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

In  our  letter  of  the  9th  we  spoke  to  you 
of  our  connection  with  Messrs.  Bright  & 
Barker.  We  wish  you  to  proceed  at  once 
with  the  collection  of  notes  we  sent  you.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  well  to  grant  some 
time,  but  our  own  idea  is  that  you  will  have 
no  difficulty.  They  are  considered  good, 
and  we  think  they  will  all  be  paid.  Please 
give  the  matter  prompt  attention,  and,  if  you 
will  kindly  advise  us  of  your  progress  and 
have  reports  of  settlements  sent  us  as  they 
are  made,  we  will  be  obliged  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Benson  F.  Jameson- 


Geo.  W.  Bishop,  Esq., 

Johnstown,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir  : 

Referring  to  my  letter  of  late  date,  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  I  cannot  understand  why 
you  did  not  inform  me  of  the  result  of  your 
negotiation  sooner.  I  can  assure  you  that 
it  has  placed  me  in  a  very  embarassing  posi- 
tion. I  think  the  gentleman  you  refer  to  can 
aid  you.  Please  call  upon  him  and  ask  him 
if  he  can. 


Mr.  Torre y  writes  us  that  the  prize  of  a 
copy  of  '*  Instruction  in  Practical  Short- 
hand," offered  on  page  144  of  the  March 
Stenographer,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ben 
Terkel,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miss  Katie  Quinn,  one  of  Mrs.  Burnz* 
Cooper  Union  shorthand  pupils,  has  held  a 
position  of  stenographer  with  the  law  firm 
of  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  10  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  for  three  years. 

The  Educator  comes  to  us  from  the  Bart- 
lett  Commercial  College,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
It  contains  departments  of  bookkeeping, 
shorthand,  typewriting,  muscular  move- 
ment writing,  arithmetic,  pen  art,  etc.,  etc. 
Its  bookkeeping  is  eminently  practical  and 
beautifully  illustrated  in  specially  prepared 
forms,  printed  in  red  and  black.  Send  five 
cents  for  a  sample  copy. 
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From  the  Times- Deinocrat,  of  May  lo, 
i895»  through  kindness  of  Louis  VallaSi 
Esq. : 

"Rev.  W.  G.  Todd,  superintendent  of  the 
Kansas  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  has  invented  a 
typewriting  machine  for  the  blind  which  will 
probably  be  used  in  asylums  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country.  The  machine  differs 
very  little  from  an  ordinary  typewriter  in 
appearance.  The  improvement  made  by 
Superintendent  Todd  is  simply  a  change  in  the 
operation  of  the  machine  from  control  by 
sieht  to  control  by  touch  by  means  of  keys 
of  aluminum,  on  which  letters  are  raised. 
The  printing  is  done  by  moving  with  the 
right  hand  a  pointer,  which  is  made  to  stop 
under  the  letter  desired,  and  the  instant  the 
right  forefinger  touches  the  letter  gently 
with  the  left  hand  on  the  printing  key  makes 
the  letter.  The  machine  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  proved  practicable. 
Several  of  the  pupils  of  the  institution  have 
attained  such  proficiency  in  operating  it  that 
they  are  all  able  to  write  letters  to  their 
parents.  When  the  ribbon  runs  out  the 
operator  can't  see  it,  but  instead  of  spoiling 
the  work,  as  one  would  suppose,  one  of 
Superintendent  Todd's  little  contrivance 
locks  the  machine  so  that  not  another  letter 
can  be  printed  until  the  ribbon  is  properly 
adjusted." 

Mr.  Bishop  writes  us  as  follows  :  ''  My 
friends,  T.  C.  Rose,  of  Elmira ;  and  A.  P. 
Little,  of  Rochester,  are  to  sail  for  Europe, 
on  a  little  vacation,  on  June  ist,  to  be  away 
about  three  months.  Each  is  an  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Stenographers* 
Association,  Mr.  Rose  having  held  the  posi- 
tion twice.  Mr.  Little  resigned  from  his 
court  (the  Supreme  Court,  seventh  judicial 
district,  this  State),  some  years  ago,  to  give 
all  his  attention  to  his  typewriter  ribbon  and 
carbon  and  general  supply  business.  He  is 
a  man  of  great  geniality  ;  was  one  of  the 
most  competent  stenographers  the  courts  of 
the  State  ever  had;  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Rochester  University — as  Thornton  is — and 
wears  his  honors,  all  that  he  ever  had  (and 
they  were  numerous)  easily.  He  made  the 
offer  of  I50  in  gold  as  a  prize  on  the  first 
speed  contest  at  the  New  York  State  Asso- 
dadon  meeting,  Alexandria  Bay,  at  which 
Dement  exhibited. 


Mr.  Samuel  Oppenheim,  36  Beaver 
Street,  New  York  City,  who  prepared  an 
interesting  and  valuable  paper,  some  years 
ago,  for  the  New  York  State  Stenographers' 
Association,  on  "The  Early  Congressional 
Reporters  and  Reporting,'*  although  now 
|>racticing  law,  still  takes  deep  interest  in 
shorthand.  We  have  just  sent  him  the  back 
numbers  of  The  Stenographer  containing 
Mr.  Bishop's  "  Exact  Phonography." 
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The  Kamloops  Wawa^  Kamloops,  B.  C, 
at  {i.oo  a  year,  makes  a  specialty  of  teach- 
ing the  Indians  to  read  by  the  aid  of  the 
Duployan  system  of  shorthand. 
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Why  ]^ot  Lteatr;)  ShottJ;)and? 


Why  Not  Learn  Shorthand? 

By  the  Editor  of  "The  Steoograpber." 

Toa  may  never  succeed  in  becoming  a  reporter 
like  Deonis  Murphy,  of  the  U.  S.  Senate:  or  David 
Wolfe  Brown,  of  the  House  of  Representatives;-  or 
Thomas  Allen  Reed,  of  London ;  but  you  certainly 
may  learn  to  write  shorthand  from  five  to  eight 
times  faster  than  you  write  longhand,  and  this  with- 
out a  great  outlay  of  time  or  labor. 

How  to  Learn  Shorthand. 

Learn  the  names,  sounds  and  signi  if  the  con- 
sonants and  vowels,  about  forty  in  all. 

We  also  use  brttf  eonsonani  signs  for  some  of 
the  consonants. 

Thesjmple  stems  are  also  modiM  in  four  ways: 

ISt.     By  Iniiial  Hooh,  tO  add  L  Or  R. 

2d.    B/fi/ia/  Hookt,  X%  add  N,  P  or  V  and  Shn. 
3d.    Bf  Shorfening,  to  add  T  or  D  and  sometimes  Ih. 
4th.  Bf'L€ngtk9ning,  to  add  Tr.  Dr  or  Thr. 

The  Order  of  Reading. 

ISt  The  Initial  Brief  Signs. 

2nd.  Initial  Vowel. 

3rd.  The  Stem. 

4th.  Initial  Hook. 

5th.  Final  Vowel. 

6th.  Final  Hook. 

7th.  Shortening  or  Lengthening. 

8th.  Final  Brief  Signs. 

Simple  Consonant  Stem  Signs. 

Eight  Coupf99,  Paired  in  Form  and  Sound. 
P      \  R       \         T \ D 1 

Cha_-Z_  J         /      K     Ca- 

y     ^        V     ^ 1th (,      Dhe 


1 


1 


L 


Ish. 


Zhe. 


J 


Ya. 


Four  Coup/o9,  Paired  in  Form  On//. 

r       R_I^ .M    r-^        N_ 

r  Wa    ^ Emp  /-■*% Inj 


Four  Up  Birokoe. 
U     ^ ShA     ^       y^vi     y^      Ha     ^ 


Brief  Consonant  Signs. 

m 

iss O gga      Q       ftt^h         d        «K>r ^ 

W?h      <*       wiih        ^      yph  __ 


M yuh 


wT_!i 


heh. 


bSh 


ed 


ins  — y  ^     sen  or  8hen_«i_£i_  seshn_jSL-CL 
Six  Long  Vowel  Signs. 


a. 


Ih. 


aw. 


-TJ—j Co. 


•    Six  Short  Vowel  Signs. 


JL 


-fi U_      '       00 


Pour  Diphthong  Signs. 


I 


OL 


JOW- 


ew. 


■^ 


Ist  Position.— if6ow  ihe  Une. 
P^Al      "^  Pan!       ^         RiiP       V 

J^C-  Poll  _^^Boi.  JSC 


Pill 


2nd  Position.->(?/»  the  Uno. 

Bell      V^      nnmh     L-^ 
3rd  Position.— rAroi/yA  or  Below  the  Una. 


Bark. 


Back 


^V^ 


Book. 


Co.w. 
.Cue. 


L 


Soap. 
Posscsse&__jQ 
sions fe 


Illustrations. 

Posc__S__,  Possess      V") 


Poster, 


^ 


— .   Possession  O  Posses 

.  Post     ■  ^   ■    ,  Posts      <S 


.,  Posters. 


:^ 


.,  Poison. 


Pnisnn^     ^  BostOn__^_,  Postprn      ^ 

Weep \  ^     .  ,  Sweep     ^       ,  Wag 


Swag. 


I—,  V;ilg     r/        ^  YawnJ^ 


StepJk ,  Scissors  __£___,  EnslaTe_jil^ 
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L-Hook  Stems. 
M«     ^      Td L 


(*er Z 


R-Hook  Stems. 


Dre. 


Jer, 
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Kre. 


Gre. 


Uv 


JThre. 

Kf  ^       )  Sher 

Ner- 


J)her. 
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C^U^ 


Brief  Weh  Joined  as  a  Hook. 
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.  Ncr, 
.Wen, 
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JL^l — .. 


N-Hook  Stems. 
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Bor  V-Hook  Stems. 
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Jei 
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Ref. 


Kef. 
Her. 
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Shn-Hook  Stems* 

Mn^fiv^  BahnAVjLTsliajdliL_Dshii_jAl. 


P«hn    L^  Vilhn      V.^  (Thf 

Dhf      G  )   S«hii        i)  7iJ.H 
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ix 


Ish  8hQ.C>l 

P«hn  O 

YSsha 
Ingsbo 


2l 


U  shfl. 


/^ 


Nsha 
Eopsha  u 


5hortening~r«  c^^  t  or  o  (t  nj. 


Pet 


Jed V      T#t      \       rw     I 


KeL! 


Uel 


(Wei-A 


Yet     1       ) 


Lens^thening— r#  t^^  Jr.  Di>  or  Tkr. 

Prtr  V^     Vetr  V^       Thrtr  V        DhMr   V 


Shetr. 


y    gh^rr  ^ 


LetL 
Yetr 


iletrzrHr^^JiIetr 


( In  a  few  cases  etraight  stems  may  be  length- 
ened t«  add  tr,  dr  or  thr.  Tbere  is  danger,  however, 
of  conflict  with  the  straight  stem  ropo€h4.  Length- 
ened P  for  Peter,  would  clash  with  repeated  P  for 
Pope). 
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Grahan?  Department. 


Conducted  by  H.  L,  Andrbws,  Pittsburg:b,  Penoa. 

Publisher  of  "Andrews'  Graded  Sentence  Book  of  Standard  Phonography."     Official  Stenographer 
Allegheny  County  Medical  Society  and  Principal  of  Martin's  Shorthand  School. 


(Concluded  from  May  number.) 

still  in  the  ring. 

While  I  was  in  New  York,  I  obtained 
some  valuable**  pointers  from  Gould's 
private  attorney,  which  I  will  talk  over  with 
you  when  I  go  to  Portland,  but  I  do  not 
care  to  write  about*®  them.  Keep  your  eyes 
and  ears  open  and  learn  all  you  can  about 
the  situation,  from  time  to  time,  and  express 
entire  ignorance  on  your*®  part  as  to  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  the  road. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  lop  off  all  unneces- 
sary expenses,  and  cut  off  the  heads*'*  of 
those  who  are  no  longer  essential  to  the 
construction,  maintenance,  or  welfare  of  the 
road.  We  want  you  to  place  the  road  upon 
2^1000  paying  basis,  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  It  will  assist  us  materially  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  bonds,  if  net  earnings  can  be 
shown. 

11025  ^jsjj  yQu  jQ  keep  all  books  of  account 
and  other  matters  pertaining  to  this  road 
separate  and  distinct  from  other  business  of 
the  company,  so**<^  that  the  regard  may  be 
kept  intact  and  easy  of  reference. 

I  shall  expect  you  to  write  me  fully  and 
frequently  concerning  all  that  you^^  do,  and 
wire  me  for  instruction  on  every  important 
matter.  I  will  appreciate  any  suggestion 
that  you  may  see  fit  to  make  at  any  time."*" 


Upon  receipt  of  this  letter,  please  get 
everything  into  shape  for  a  complete  settle- 
ment with  Smith.  I  shall  be  in  Portland 
before  the  end  of"**  this  month,  and  will 
want  matters  arranged  so  that  I  will  be  able 
to  dispose  of  them  promptly,  as  my  time 
will  be  very  limited."* 

Trusting  the  information  contained  in  this 
communication  will  be  of  material  assistance 
to  you  in  shaping  your  conduct,  I  remain^ 
(1145  words) 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

«      « 

(Letter  No.  34.) 

Mr.  James  Jackson, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Citizens'  Traction  Co., 
for  the  election  of  directors  and  such  other 
business  as  may  properly  come  before** 
them,  will  be  held  at  the  general  offices  of 
the  Company,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  July 
8,  1895,  at  7.30^  P.  M. 

You  are  requested  to  be  present,  as  a 
number  of  matters  of  great  importance  will 
be  brought  up,  prominent  among  them 
being  the^*  re-organization  of  the  Company, 
and  increasing  of  the  capital  stock.  (85 
words).  Yours  truly, 


A  CALL  has  been  issued  to  the  stenogra- 
phers of  Jefferson  county,  Ala.,  to  organize 
themselves  into  an  association.  The  call  is 
signed  by  G.  F.  Hart,  John  E.  Dowsing, 
Ford.  Austin,  Kate  D.  Peebles  and  Carrie 
B.  Stansbury.  We  trust  they  will  meet  with 
success. 

Mr.  Frank  Rutherford,  of  London, 
England,  represents  Gregg's  shorthand,  in 
New  York  city.  This  system  claims  to  have 
''one  slope,  one  position,  one  thickness 
and  connective  vowels.'*  We  regret  that 
Mr.  Rutherford  did  not  illustrate  his  system 
b^  furnishing  the  key  with  the  notes,  instead 
of  referring  to  matter  in  last  month's  Ste- 
nographer. 


The  postofiice  department  at  Washing- 
ton has  decided  that  all  matter  resembling 
typewriting,  whether  printed  or  not,  shall  be 
classed  as  first-class  mail  matter. 

The  Postmaster-general  has  just  made 
an  important  ruling  :  **  Since  printers  have 
counterfeited  the  writing  of  typewriters  the 
postal  officials  have  often  been  in  a  quan- 
dary to  distinguish  the  type-set  matter  from 
the  type-written,  and  confusion  in  determin- 
ing the  class  to  which  letters  belong  has 
been  very  annoying.  In  the  ruling  recently 
made  the  postmasters  are  ordered  to  classify 
as  first-class  mail  any  matter  resembling 
typewritten  copy,  whether  printed  or  not— 
Times  Democrat. 
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Graham  Shorthand. 
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We  continue,  in  this  issue,  illustrations 
from  the  Latin,  showing  the  facility  for  easy 
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George  R.  Bishop,  Author. 

and  definite  vowel  representation  afforded  ,  t  (    ^^^-a  %.  ^  Co-    /^^v^ — ■■*      S  S  *-__3 

by  the  Exacts  indispensable  in  the  writing  /  \,  '• 

of  a  heavily  voweled  language  such  as  the     ,^  ,  ^        .  .         «v /p  ^  L^ 

Latin  is  and  such  as  the  Romance  languages  V.^ /I  /         c-^      ^  rt   v  .\^        ^^ - 

generally  are.    We  may  hereafter  give  ex-  ' 

amples  of  this  facility,  in  connection  with  one    y2_  .      /,    ^\  o      ^yt'-^'s^       /c 

of  the  latter.    In  Latin  words  the  moods,  Vv  lv  ^t  ^  U-a ^'N>/^.^ 

tenses,  numbers  and  persons  are  distinguish-  I  ^ 

ed  and  indicated  by  mere  changes  in  sylla-  ^  x\  5 

bles,  mainly  terminations — as  illustrated  in   ^^^   -^{^       /^)   w/*(\{.-^C        v^^C 

the  May  number.    We  now  simply  illustrate  "^  ^       ^^^  v-n    /       \ 

this  a  little  farther,  but  generally  less  briefly         ^  — -c  /  >(        /^ 

than  one  very  familiar  with  the  language      I  -^   ?  ^)  V^  /^^  ^/ '^^-^    C  \)  /\    % 

might  conceivably  do  if  he  were  using  the  Y  /  ^^ 

Exact  for  writing  Latin.    In  some  cases  the  ^^__^         ^^  ^ 

full  expression  will  be  found  to  be  about  as   A  )    C   Xl        vv^  W  ^  ^"^^  ^^_  / 

brief  as  could  conceivably  be  written,  unless         ^\  V     \  ^  ^  >/- 


absolutely  arbitrary  forms  were  selected 
such  as  our  sign  for  expect.  The  pronunci- 
ation represented  will  oe  in  part  the  Angli- 
cized, in  part  something  assimilated  to  the 


expect.    The  pronunci-  \    ,    A,  (\^          /^  ^  ^  \    /\  i\ 

ill  be  in  part  the  Angli-  ^^  ^M      "^ =^^ ^  W^  ^^f. 

wix.^v4,  tu  pati.  £>v'.«.^i.hing  assimilated  to  the  ^         /                                                ^ 

Continental.    The  indications  will  be  clear,  ^       /\  {      ^_    /-^  J/^^       •  t 

and  many  will  recognize  which  style  of  pro-  ;            ^\,  >c    /    ^*  ^ 


nunciation  is  that  which  is  most  nearly  ap- 
proximated to : 

ADVERBS  AND  CONJUNCTIONS : 
(i)  Frustra,  Antea,  Antehac,  Postba 
(Postea); 


\ 


f'/^^^^^(^)/ 


(2)  Quia,  Certo,  Numero,  Oppido,  Cito,         .  {z  Jr^'^^^Xj^l  ^  'L> -JU_/ 
Denuo,  D  I  recto,  Falso  ;  "^     T       ^^  C^        ^ My 

(3)  FoRTUiTO,  Gratuito,   L  I  q  u  I  d  o,  [2 J  ^^    ^^    /^^^^^^-J^  ^    A / 


Merito,  Mutuo,  Perpetuo  ; 

(4)  Secreto,  Sedulo,  Serio,  Sero  (late),           f^/  q-^^^^  ^^  *^  '^^-^ /^  j  ^  J     / 
Raro,  Subito,  Tuto  ;  ^^ " (,     /g^S,,^^ 


(5)  EOf  EoDEM,  EousQUE  (three  success- 
ive vowels  before  the  first  consonant,  and 
almost  impossible  to  be  expressed  at  all,  in 
the  common  phonography),  Adeo  ;  ^^  ^  I  \  t    ^^ 


(6)  Quod,    Hue  (Hoc),    Adhuc,  Ille,  /^  /l  /-="/  i— i         c/^  y^^^. 
IsTo  ;                                                               — f-^^-o;-^: — \ i-^^^:^ /- 

(7)  Alio,  Quo,  Quonam,  Quovis,  Quo-         Wr    -^^     ^"M    ' ^^-*^  ^    - 

CUMQUE  ;  '  Vi^   ■     I       b:::^^^        I5                       7*^ 

(8)  QuoQUE,  QuosQUE,  Aliquo,  Citro,  ^   6'/  c--<S^  -Tf^      rt*^  ^^Lx/ 
Ultro  ;                                                             ^-^^ ^  r"^/ /- 

(9)  Intro,  Retro,  Utro,  Porro,  Quo-  fn/A^/J^  ^^ Vu^r-t  ^ / 
CIRCA,  HoRSUM  ;                                             — H^/ ' ''     V«  -' 

(10)  IsTORSUM,  Illorsum,  D  e  o  r  s  u  m,  ff^  j  7Y^ c^^Y^  J-«y9  ^*"^Y7  / 
Seorsum  ;                                                        — ^ ^ ^ —f' 

(11)  SuRsuM,  Prorsum,   Rursum,  Pro-  //// 


SUM. 
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The  Stenographer 


How  Many  Women  Are  Going 
Into  Business? 

A  manufacturer  who  employs  300  people 
told  me  that  in  seven  years  he  had  employed 
four  different  young  women  as  bookkeepers 
and  five  as  stenographers,  and  that  every  one 
of  them  had  married  and  left  him.  "  That 
is  a  reason,"  said  he,  *'  why  I  cannot  depend 
upon  a  woman  for  a  bookkeeper  or  stenog- 
rapher. About  the  time  that  they  are  famil- 
iar with  my  books  and  private  papers,  and 
have  learned  my  methods  of  work  they  leave 
me,  and  I  have  been  for  seven  years  at  these 
two  vital  points  in  my  ofRces  educating 
women  to  do  my  work,  until  I  am  sick  and 
tired  and  propose  to  engage  men  who  will 
stay  with  me." 

This  is  true  of  a  class  of  young  women  who 
are  just  out  of  school  and  who  desire  to  earn 
a  little  extra  money,  since  they  can  do  it  in 
a  respectable  way,  that  they  may  have  more 
to  spend  on  their  wardrobe  than  would  be 
furnished  them  by  their  parents.  But  it  is 
the  one  obstacle  to  woman's  progress  in  the 
business  world  in  her  early  life,  since  nearly 
every  young  woman  does  have  thoughts  of 
married  life  and  does  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  she  will  be  settled  in  her  own 
home.  Therefore,  any  business  in  which  she 
may  engage  is  regarded  by  her  as  a  tempo- 
rary employment. 

Nature  has  handicapped  Tier  with  this  nat- 
ural instinct  for  matrimony,  the  family  home, 
and  social  ambitions,  so  that  she  cannot  go 
with  the  same  freedom  into  business  life  that 
man  does.    Therefore,  man  will  always  have 
the  advantage  in  the  business  world,  and  it 
would  seem  that  this  is  right  because  upon 
man  the  chief  burden  of  earning  a  living  for 
himself  and  woman  will  always  rest.     A 
woman's  heart  will  hold  her  to  the  hearth- 
-stone,  while  a  man's  heart  will  long  for  the 
world  of  activity  and  achievement,  and  he 
will  go  there.    We  shall  never  see  more  than 
-a  very  small  minority  of  women  engaged  in 
business.    The  law  of  a  woman's  life  is  that 
her  greatest  achievement  must  be  in  the 
home,  in  the  family,  as  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
while  with   man  it  is  different.    His  very 
tiature  leads  him  to  toil  and  struggle  in  the 
world  that  he  may  bring  back  to  the  woman 
of  his  love  the  living  that  she  deserves. 
These  laws  may  be  interrupted  for  a  time  in 
places  and  in  some  generations,  but  in  the 


course  of  human  progress  these  matters  will 
regulate  themselves,  and  woman  will  fill  her 
own  womanly  place,  while  man  will  find  his 
sphere  in  the  active,  noisy  business  world. — 
Martha  J.  Owens,  in  the  Chautauquan  for 
June. 

How  It  May  Be  Done. 

''Miss  Mansard,"  said  the  head  of  the 
business  house  to  his  pretty  stenographer, 
**have  you  written  those  letters  to  delin- 
quent debtors  this  afternoon,  if  you  please  ?*' 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Miss  Mansard. 

**  And  that  long  letter  to  the  Kansas  City 
branch  house?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

**Well,"  said  the  head  of  the  firm,  "I 
have  another  letter  here  I'd  like  to  get  off 
this  afternoon,  if  you  please." 

The  stenographer  approached  and  sat 
down  by  the  little  wooden  leaf  which  he 
drew  out  from  his  desk  for  her. 

**The  address,"  said  the  head  of  the 
house,  commencing  to  dictate  rapidly,  '*is 
James  Broderick,  Trent  Falls  Station,  Vt. 
Dear  old  friend  :  Your  letter  is  received, 
and  I  assure  you  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  hear  of  your  welfare.  I  hope  your  family 
will  continue  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  I 
shall  certainly  look  forward  with  satisfaction 
to  your  proposed  visit  here.  Paragraph. 
In  regard  to  your  inquiry  as  to  why  I  don't 
get  married,  would  say  I  have  been  too  busy, 
but  mean  to  take  steps  to  remedy  the  matter 
at  once.  I  am  this  afternoon  about  to  make 
a  proposition  of  the  kind  you  suggest  to 
Miss  Mary  Mansard,  a  charming  young  wo- 
man, who  is  employed  in  my  office,  and 
who  is  in  every  way  fitted  to  adorn  a  home 
with  womanly  graces.  Miss  Mansard  here- 
tofore has  been  rather  distant  in  her  conduct, 
but  this  may  be  due  wholly  to  a  natural 
reserve.  Paragraph.  My  stenographer  has 
instructions  to  append  to  this  letter  the  fact 
that  Miss  Mansard's  answer  is — " 

The  head  of  the  firm  interrupted  himself 
and  turned  to  open  a  fresh  batch  of  business 
letters. 

"  You  may  finish  that  letter.  Miss  Man- 
sard, yourself,"  he  said,  "although  I  trust 
you  understand  that  the  first  duty  of  an  em- 
ployee is  to  obey  the  evident  wishes  of  her 
employer,  whether  spoken  or  implied." 

And  Miss  Mansard  obediently  withdrew 
to  her  typewriter. — Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 
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Thb  following  shorthand  students  of 
Bartlett's  Commercial  College,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  under  the  able  instruction  of  Mr.  D. 
D.  Mueller,  have  made  most  excellent  type- 
written transcripts  of  our  **  Scott  and  Steven- 
son **  notes.  We  print  their  letter  below, 
and  also  names,  with  notation  of  the  words 
upon  which  they  received  assistance. 

**  Mr,  Hemperleyy 

Dear  Sir  :  We  the  undersigned,  pupils 
of  the  Bartlett  College,  have  taken  advantage 
of  your  kind  suggestion  in  the  last  number 
of  The  Stenographer,  in  regard  to  the 
shorthand  notes  written  by  yourself.  In- 
closed you  will  find  our  transcripts.  We 
hope  you  will  give  us  another  opportunity 
next  month  to  test  our  ability  to  read  short- 
hand. Would  also  be  very  much  delighted 
to  see  some  more  of  Mr.  Mueller's  notes  in 
the  next  number.  Please  do  not  give  the 
key  to  his  notes,  next  time.  AA^  found 
some  of  your  notes  quite  difficult  to  read,  as 
we  are  not  familiar  with  your  style  of  writing 
and,  as  Mr.  Mueller  is  our  teacher,  we  feel 
confident  we  would  be  more  successful  in 
transcribing  from  his  notes,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  them.  If  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  comply  with  our  request  in  this 
particular,  we  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favor. 
Also  give  us  some  more  of  your  notes  next 
time,  as  we  like  to  study  them  out.  We 
like  The  Stenographer  very  much  and 
feel  that  we  were  fortunate  in  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  subscribe  for  it.  Hoping 
that  you  will  find  our  work  creditable  enough 
to  give  us  favorable  mention,  we  remain, 
with  best  wishes. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jessie  M.  Hill— ** Thackeray,"  "psycho- 
logical, "  transacted"  and  **  producers." 

Ed.C.  Pohlmeyer,— '*and-of-the,"  *'form," 
"fiction,"  "psychological,"  ** poetical." 

Bernice  Huddleston — **  psychological." 

Eleanor  Fisher — '* fiction,"  ''psychologi- 
cal." "producers,"  "infirmities"  and  "pic- 
turesque." 

John  B.  Geysbeek — "  discerning,"  "man- 
tle," "producers"  and  "latter." 

Nora  Donahue— " psychological,"  "pro- 
ducers," "and-of-the,"  "alternative"  and 
"Walter  Scott." 

Minnie  Thomas — "psychological,"  "chiv- 
alrous," "  Walter  Scott "  and  "infirmities." 

C.  F.  Homberger — "interval,"  "memor- 
able," "psychological,"  "Waverly,"  "chival- 
rous," and  "  producers." 

Anna  Preiszer — "psychological,"  "Walter 
Scott,"  "and-of-the,"  "producers,"  and 
"alternative." 

F.  A.  Betsch — "psychological,"  and  "pro- 
ducers." 

Lizzie  G.  Fahey—" Waverly,"  "by-the- 
first,"  "perfection,"  "producers,"  "chival- 
rous," and  "picturesque." 


F.E.Snell— "before,"  "tradition,"  "harp," 
"psychological." 

H.  Langhorst— "psychological,"    "pro- 
ducers," "depict"  and  "chivalrous." 
A.  G.  Wortendyke— "tradition,"  "novel," 
psychological,"  "poetical,"  "perfection," 
chivalrous"  and  "producers." 


It 


Professor  J.  L.  Driscol,  in  an  article  on 

fin  de  Steele  shorthand,  in  the  June  number 

of   the  Southern   Stenographic  Magazine^ 

among  other  interesting  statements,  is  the 

foUowinfi: :  "  When  asked,  as  he  is  sure  to 
be,  'What  are  the  requisite  qualifications 
for  a  reporter  or  an  amanuensis,  and  how 
lon^  will  it  take  to  finish  ?*  let  him  answer, 
truthfully  :  '  As  to  the  time,  I  can  give  you 
no  definite  information,  because  I  know 
nothing  about  your  aptitude  or  persever- 
ance. With  reference  to  the  qualifications, 
you  must  attain  a  speed  of  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  words  per 
minute  to  creditably  fill  an  amanuensis' 
position.  You  must  reach  a  speed  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  words  per  minute,  in  original 
matter,  before  you  can  report.  But  that  is 
not  all.  You  must,  in  addition,  be  able  to 
divide  your  unpunctuated  notes  into  phrases, 
clauses,  sentences  and  paragraphs.  You 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  construction 
of  sentences  and  the  words,  phrases  and 
clauses  which  enter  into  their  composition, 
so  as  to  recast  whole  sentences,  if  necessary. 
If  you  do  not  come  to  the  study  of  shorthand 
with  this  knowledge,  then  you  must  study 
these  necessary  branches  in  connection  with 
shorthand.  This  you  can  do  by  confining 
your  practice  for  speed  (after  you  have  ac- 
quired ability  to  write)  to  the  rules  of  syntax, 
punctuation,  capitalization  and  rhetoric'  " 


The  Southern  Stenographic  Magaziney 
published  monthly,  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Volume  I,  No.  i,  June,  1895,  just  come  to 
hand.  The  editor,  Mr.  Buford  Duke,  is  a 
thoroughly  competent  stenographer  as  well 
as  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  we  believe 
that  he  will  make  the  magazine  worthy  of 
the  patronage  of  the  entire  profession.  He 
says :  "With  reference  to  the  school  ques- 
tion, we  wish  to  state  emphatically  that  we 
shall  ever  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  capa- 
ble and  conscientious  teachers,  waging 
eternal  warfare  against  all  who  are  not, 
realizing  that  incompetent  and  unscrupulous 
teachers  have  done  more  to  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  our  profession  than  all  other  causes 
combined."  We  are  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Duke 
speak  with  no  uncertainty  upon  this  import- 
ant subject.  We  also  recognize  with  pleas- 
ure the  presentation  of  our  old  friend, 
Charles  H.  While. 
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Stenographers  who  wish  to  use  a  reli- 
able article  in  the  line  of  typewriter  rib- 
bons and  carbon  paper,  will  do  well  to  try 
those  manufactured  by  the  firm  of  Mittag  & 
Volger.  This  concern  has  been  established 
for  six  years ;  the  headquarters  at  Park 
Ridge,  N.  J.,  where  their  factory  is  also 
located,  and  which  is  to-day  probably  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  country, 
covering  a  floor-space  of  over  15,000  feet 

Their  round  box  typewriter  ribbons  and 
M  &  M  carbon  paper  are  in  use  in  many 
of  the  United  States  government  depart- 
ments and  largest  commercial  houses  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  and  have  been 
found  to  stand  every  test  that  has  been  put 
upon  them.  The  round  box  typewriter 
ribbons  are  warranted  to  give  sharp  and 
distinct  writing,  copies  excellent  and  com- 
bined lasting  qualities  with  permanent  colors. 
They  also  do  not  fill  the  type.  It  is  the  only 
ribbon  on  the  market  requiring  no  tinfoil, 
being  wound  on  a  metal  reel  and  enclosed 
in  a  round  tin  box,  entirely  avoiding  its 
destruction  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
foil  and  paper  box,  or  by  the  ink  gathering 
at  the  ends,  as  in  the  old  lapped  way. 

Their  M  &  M  carbon  paper  are  both 
hand  and  machine  made,  and  only  the 
choicest  imported  tissue  and  colors  are  used 
in  its  manufacture.  An  average  of  forty 
copies  can  be  made  with  one  sheet,  which  is 
nearly  double  as  much  as  most  other  carbons 
now  in  the  market  will  produce.  They  do 
not  require  to  be  wrapped  in  tinfoil  and  wax 
paper,  simply  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
not  affected  by  the  atmosphere,  but  can  be 
kept  in  any  warm  or  cold  room  for  a  period 
of  from  two  to  three  years  time  without  dry- 
ing out  or  loosing  its  permanent  qualities. 

Stenographers  are  respectfully  requested 
to  insist  on  getting  the  above  mentioned 
brands ;  should  the  dealer  not  carry  same 
in  stock,  please  apply  to  the  home  office,  at 
Park  Ridge,  N.  J.,  or  any  of  their  agencies 
mentioned  in  their  advertisement. 


We  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Wm. 
John  Phillips,  42  Roseberry  Street,  Prince- 
Road,  Liverpool,  England,  for  the  transcript 
of  the  shorthand  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Bible, 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  April  Stenogra- 
pher. His  translation  agrees  with  that  of 
Mr.  Edmunds,  which  appears  in  this  number 
of  The  Stenographer. 


We  have  received  correct  transcripts  of 
our  shorthand  notes  on  Scott  &  Stevenson, 
published  in  the  May  number  of  The  Ste- 
nographer, from  the  following  : 

Thomas  Flood,  22  South  Eleventh  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  W.  Morse,  Lancaster,  Wis. 

R.  H.  Maxson,  Cheboygan,  Mich. 

E.  C.  Rogers,  teacher,  Scio  College,  Scio, 
Ohio. 

Clifford  J.  White,  90  Liberty  Street  Lane, 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Ben  Terkel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

John  P.  Maxwell,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Frank  W.  Swett,  1840  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Ills. 

M.  Regina  Colgan,  988  North  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  O.  K.,  except  ''histori- 
car*  was  transcribed  **  satirical." 

Walter  B.  Dyer,  1 106  Market  Street,  Potts- 
ville.  Pa. 

George  F.  Heald,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

K.  H.  Louis,  Keokuk. 

J.  M.  McLaughlin,  Wapello,  Iowa. 


The  Densmore  Typewriter  Co.,  has  re- 
moved its  main  office  from  202  Broadway  to 
316  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  New  Orleans  Stenographers'  Associa- 
tion. Nat.  L.  Marks,  president,  and  Joseph 
Lallande,  secretary,  had  an  interesting 
meeting  at  their  rooms,  345  Carondelet 
Street,  on  the  evening  of  May  nth.  Miss 
Katie  McGrath  was  elected  a  member. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the 
Yonkers  Stenographers*  Association,  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y.  :  James  Ivers,  president ;  Miss 
C.  O.  Wiederhold,  vice-president ;  Miss  K. 
Graham,  recording  secretary  ;  Miss  M.  Ross, 
corresponding  secretary  ;  Miss  M.  Chapman, 
treasurer. 

Court  stenographers  in  Chicago  are 
stirred  up  over  the  opinion  of  John  W.  Ela, 
on  the  Fleming  bill  in  the  legislature.  They 
claim  the  shorthand  men  are  not,  by  it,  to 
be  paid  generally  more  than  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  warrants.  There  is  no 
trust,  they  say,  and  nothing  to  prevent  the 
courts  from  procuring  cheaper  men  if  they 
can  find  such  ones  capable.  It  is  admitted, 
however,  that  as  to  the  probate  court  the 
fees  are  excessive,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  stenographer  may  not  do  the  work 
if  lawyers  so  desire. 
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